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PREFAOE  TO  YOL.  L 


FoB  the  Science  of  Societyi  the  name  '' Sociology ''  was 
introdaoed  by  M.  Comte.  Partly  becanse  it  was  in  posses- 
sion  of  tbe  field,  and  partly  becanse  no  otber  name  snffi- 
ciently  comprehensive  existed,  I  adopted  it.  Though  re- 
peatedly  blamed  by  those  who  condemn  tbe  word  as  a 
''borbarism/^  I  do  not  regret  baying  done  so.  To  use,  as 
8ome  baye  saggestedi  the  word  '^Politics^^'  too  narrow  in  its 
meaning  as  well  as  nusleading  in  its  connotations^  would  be 
deliberately  to  create  confosion  for  the  aake  of  ayoiding  a 
defect  of  no  practical  moment.  The  heterogeneity  of  onr 
Speech  is  already  so  great  that  nearly  every  thonghliß  ex- 
pressed in  wordstaken  fromtwoorthreelangoages.  Already, 
too^  it  has  many  words  f ormed  in  irregalar  ways  f rom  hetero- 
geneons  roots.  Seeing  this^  I  accept  «ithoat  xnuch  relnct- 
ance,  another  snotwörd :  believing  that^  the  convenience 
and  Bnrrr^*^^^^^fl  0^  ^nr  Symbols  ye  of  more  importance 
than  the  legitimacy  of  their  derivation. 

Probably  some  snrprise  will  be  feit  thal,  containing  as 
this  work  does  mnltitndinons  quotations  from  nnmerons 
aathors,  there  are  no  references  at  the  bottoms  of  pages.', 
Some  words  of  explanaltion  seem  needfal.  If  foot-notes 
are  referred  to^  the  thread  of  the  argnment  is  completely 
broken;  and  even  if  they  are  not  referred  to,  attention  is 
distnrbed  by  the  consoionsness  that  they  are  there  to  be 
looked  at     Hence  a  loss  of  efFect  and  a  loss  of  time.   As  I 
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intended  to  ose  as  data  for  the  conclaBions  set  forth  in 
this  wotk,  the  compilod  and  classified  &cts  forming  the 
Dßscriptive  Sodology,  it  occarred  to  me  that  since  the 
arrangement  of  those  facta  is  such  that  the  author's  namo 
and  the  race  ref erred  to  being  given,  the  extract  may  in 
each  case  be  f  ound^  and  with  it  the  reference,  it  was  need- 

^IesB  to  ¥^te  Space  and  hinder  thonght  with  these  distracting 
foot-notes.  I  therefore  decided  to  omit  them.  In  söTfar 
as  eyidence  fumished  by  the  nncivilized  races  is  concemed^ 
(which  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  eyidence  contained  in 
this  voIume),  there  exists  this  means  of  verification  in  nearly 
all  cases.  I  found,  however,  that  manj  facts  from  othor 
sources  had  to  be  songht  out  and  incorporated ;  and  not 
liking  to  change  the  System  I  had  commenced  with^  I 
left  them  in  an  nnverifiable  State.  I  recognize  the  defect, 
and  hope  hereafter  to  remedy  it.  In  succeeding  volames  I 
propose  to  adopt  a  method  of  ref  erence  which  will  giye  the 
reader  the  opportanity  of  Consulting  the  authorities  cited, 
while  his  attention  to  them  will  not  be  solicited. 

The  instalments  of  which  this  volame  consists  were  issned 
to  the  snbscribers  at  the  foUowing  dates  : — ^No.  35  (pp.  1— 
80)  in  June,  1874;  No.  S6  (pp.  81—160)  in  November, 
1874;  No.  37  (pp.  161—240)  in  February,  1875;  No.  38 
(pp.  241-820)  in  May,  1875;  No.  39  (pp..  321-400)  in 
September,  1875 ;  No.  40  (pp.  401—462,  with  Appendices 
A  &  B)  in  December,  1875 ;  No.  41  (pp.  465—544)  in 
April,  1876;  No.  42  (pp.  545—624)  in  July,  1876;  and 
No.  43  (pp.  625—704)  in  December,  1876:  an  extra  No. 
(44)  issued  in  June,  1877,  completing  the  volume. 

With  tlis  No.  44,  the  issae  of  the  System  of  Synthetio 
Philosophy  to  subscribers,  ceases :  the  intention  being  to 
pnblish  the  remainder  of  it  in  volumes  only.  The  next 
volume  will,  I  hope,  be  completed  in  18.80« 

läcmdon,  Decemher,  1876. 
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OHAPTER   I. 

8UPER-OBOANI0   EVOLÜTIOK. 

§  1.  Of  the  three  broadly-diBtmgaished  kiuds  of  Evo- 
lation,  we  come  now  to  the  thirdL  The  first  kind,  laor- 
ganic  Evolntion^  which^  had  it  been  dealt  with,  would 
haye  ooeapied  two  volnmes,  one  dealing  with  Astrogeny 
%nd  the  other  with  Geogenj,  was  pasaed  over  because  it 
«eemed  imdesirable  to  postpone  the  more  important  ap- 
plicationii  of  the  doctrine  for  the  pnrpose  of  elaborating 
those  lees  important  appHcations  which  logically  precede 
thenu  The  foor  Tohunes  that  haye  foUowed  First  Prin- 
ciples,  have  dealt  with  Organic  Eyolution :  two  of  them 
with  those  physical  phenomena  presented  by  living  aggre- 
gates,  yegetal  and  animal,  of  all  classes;  and  the  other 
two  with  those  more  special  phenomena  distingakhed  as 
psychical,  which  the  most  evolved  organic  aggregates  dis- 
pky.  We  have  now  to  enter  npon  the  remaining  division — 
Saper-organio  Evolntion. 

Although  this  word  is  descriptiye^  and  aIthongh>  in  First 
Prindples,  §  111^  I  haye  ased  it  with  an  ezplanatory  sen- 
tence,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  exhibit  its  meaning  moro 
fnlly. 

§  2.  While  we  are  occapied  with  the  facts  displayed  by 
an  indiyidnal  organism  doring  its  growth^  maturity,  and 
decay,  we  are  stadying  Organic  Eyolntion.     If  we  take  iüto 
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accoont^  as  we  mxiBt,  the  actions  and  reactions  going  on 
between  this  organism  and  organisms  of  other  kinds  which 
its  lifo  puts  it  in  relation  with^  we  still  do  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  Organic  Erolation*  Nor  need  we  consider  that  we 
exceed  tliese  limits  on  passing  to  tliose  groaps  of  facts  which 
the  rearing  of  ofEspring  frequently  shows  us ;  thongh  here^  in 
parental  co-operation^  we  see  the  germ  of  a  new  order  of 
phenomena.  While  recog^nizing  the  fact  that  the  Joint  actions 
of  parents  in  f  ostering  their  joxmg,  f oreshadow  processes  of 
a  class  beyond  the  simply  organic ;  and  while  recognizing 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  products  of  these  Joint  actions^ 
such  as  nests^  mnst  be  taken  as  f oreshadowing  prodncts  of 
the  snper-organic  class;  we  may  fitly  regard  Super-organic 
Evolntion  as  commencing  only  when  there  arises  some- 
thing  more  than  thö  combined  efbrts  öf  parents.  There 
can  of  conrse  be  no  absolute  Separation.  If  there  has  been 
Evolution,  that  form  of  it  here  distinguiähed  as'  super- 
organic  must  haye  arisen  by  insensible  steps  out  of  the 
organic.  But  we  may  conveniently  mark  it  off  as  indading 
all  those  processes  and  products  which  imply  the  co^)rdinated 
actions  of  many  indiyiduals — co-ordinäted  actions  which 
achieve  results  ezceeding  in  extent  and  complexiiy  those 
achievable  by  indiyidual  actions. 

There  ezist  yärions  groups  of  super-organio  phenomena, 
of  which  certain  minor  ones  may  be  briefly  noticed  here  by 
way  of  illustration. 

§  3.  Of  such  the  most  jbmiliar,  and  in  some  respects  the 
most  instructivB,  are  fomished  by  the  social  insects.  The 
processes  carried  on  by  these  show  us  co-operation,  with,  in 
some  cases,  considerable  division  of  labour;  as  well  as  pro- 
ducts of  a  size  and  complexity  tax  beyond  any  that  would  be 
possible  in  the  absence  of  united  efforts. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  particularize  these  truths,  as  shown 
UH  by  bees  and  wasps.  All  know  that  these  form  (thongh, 
as  we  sball  presently  see,  only  in  a  qualificd  senso)   com- 
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monitie»— commonities  such  tibat  the  omts  and  the  aggro- 
gates  stand  in  yery  deficite  r^tions.  Between  the  in- 
dividaal  Organization  of  tho.  hive-bee;  and  tlio  Organization 
of  the  hiye.  as  an  örderly  aggregato  of  individuala  ivith  a 
regnlarlj-formed  habitation^  there  exiats  a  fized  connexion. 
Just  as  the  germ  of  a  wasp  evolyes  into  a  complete  indiyi- 
dnal;  so  does  the  adnlt  qoeen-wasp^  the  germ  of .  a  wasp- 
Bociety,  evolve  into  a  mnHitude  of  individuals  with  defi- 
nitely-adjnsted  arrangements  and  actirities.  That  is  to  sajr, 
the  growihs  and  derelopments  of  these  social  aggregates 
hare  analogies  with  the  growths  and  developments  of  the 
indiyidna]  aggregates.  Thongh  the  stzractnres  and  functions 
shown  ns  hj  the  conunnnity  are  less  specific  than  those 
shown  ns  hj  the  individual,  yet  thej  are  specific  in  a 
oonsideraUe  degree.  As  eyidence  that  Evolntion  of  this 
Order  has  here  ansen  after  the  same  miümer  as  the  simpler 
Orders  of  Evolntion^  it  maj  be  added  that^  among  both  bees 
and  wasps^  different  genera  exhibit  it  in  difEerent  degrees* 
From  kinds  that  are  solitaiy  in  their  habits^  we  pass  throngh 
kinds  that  are  social  in  small  degrees  to  kinds  that  are  social 
in  great  degrees. 

Among  some  species  of  ants  the  process  of  Super-organic 
Evolution  is  oarried  mnch  fnrther — some  species^  I  say ;  for 
here,  also,  we  find  that  unlike  stages  häye  been  reaohed  by 
anlike  species :  the  societies  they  form  vary  imm^nsely^  bpth 
in  size  and  oomplexity.  Among  the  most  advaKced^  divi« 
sion  of  labonr  is  carried  so  &r  that  different  classes  of 
indiyiduals  are  stmctorally  adapted  to  different  functions. 
Sometimes^  as  among  the  white  ants,  or  termitee  {which,  how* 
erer,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  insects),  there  are,  in  addi- 
tion  to  males  and  f eznales,  soldiers  and  workers ;  and  it  has 
recently  been  shown  that  there  are  in  some  cases  two  kinds  of 
males  and  females,  winged  and  miwinged :  making  six  un- 
like forms.  Among  the  S»üba  ants  there  are^  besides  the 
two  dereloped  sexual  forms,  three  yarieties  of  forms 
sexually  undoveloped— one  class   of  in-door  workers  and 
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fcwo  ciasses  of  out-door  workers.    Beyond  ihe  division  of 

laboar  among  indiyiduals  of  the  Community  Ums  diyersely 

constmcted^  we  find^  in  Bome  cases^  a  fnrther  division  of 

labonr  acliieTed  hj  making  daves  of  otHer  ants.    We  see, 

also^  tliat  tliere  is  a  tending  of  other  insects^  sometimes  for 

the  sake  of  theii*  secretions  and  sometimes  for  onknown 

purposes;  so  tliat^  as  Sir  John  Labbock  points  out^  some 

ants  keep  more  domestio  animals  than  are  kept  by  mankind. 

To  whicb  we  must  add  that  among  members  of  these  oom- 

monities^  there  is  a  System  of  signalling  equivalent  to  a 

mde  langoage,  and  that  there  are  elaborate  processes  of 

mining^  road*making^  and  boilding — ^boilding  of  which  the 

methodical  character  may  be  jndged  from  the  statement  of 

Tnckey,  who^  in  Congo,  ^'fonnd  a  complete  banza  [village] 

of  ant-hiUs,  placed  with  more  regolarity  than  the  native 

banzas '';  or  from  the  statement  of  Schweinforth^  who  says 

a  Yolome  woold  be  reqnired  to  describe  the  magazines, 

Chambers,  passages,  bridges,  contained  in  a  ^armt^-monnd. 

Bat,  as  hinted  above,  thongh  social  insects  ezhibit  a  kind 

of  evolution  mach  higher  than  the  merely  organic — ^though 

the  aggregates  they  form  simnlate  social  aggregates  in 

sandry  ways ;  yet  they  are  not  true  social  aggregates.     The 

evolution  we  see  in  them  is,  in  essential  respects,  intermediate 

between  the  organic  and  the  super-organic,  as  here  to  be 

understood.     For  each  of  these  societies  is  in  reality  a  large 

family.     It  is  not  a  union  among  like  individuals  substan- 

tiallyindependent  of  one  another  in  parentage,  and  approzi- 

mately  eqaal  in  their  capacities;  bat  it  is  a  union  among 

the  ofispring  of  one  mother,  carried  on,  in  some  cases,  for  a 

Single  generation  and  in  some  cases  for  more;  ^and  from 

this  Community  of  peurentage  arises  the  posiibilüy  of  ciasses 

havtrig  unlike  strudnres  and  conseqiwnt  unlike  functions. 

Instead  of  being  allied  to  the  specialization  of  f unction 

which  arises  in  a  society,  properly  so  called^  the  specializa« 

tion  of  function  which  arises  in  one  of  these  large  and  com- 

plicated  insect-f amilies,  is  allied  to  that  which  habituudly 
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trifles  between  the  sexos.  For  instead  o£  two  kinds  o£  indi« 
vidoals  descending  from  the  aome  parentSj  there  are  seyeral 
kinds  of  individuals  descending  from  the  same  parents ;  and 
instead  of  a  simple  co-operation  between  two  difierentiated 
individuals  in  the  rearing  of  ofispring^  there  is  an  involyed 
co-operation  among  sondry  differentiated  classes  of  indi* 
Tidoals  in  the  rearing  of  offspring. 

§  4.  The  only  tme  rudimentary  f orms  of  Snper-organio 
Evolution  are  those  to  be  f  onnd  among  certain  of  the  higher 
types  of  vertebrata. 

Some  birds  form  communities  in  which,  beyond  mere 
aggregation^  there  is  a  small  amonnt  of  co-ordination.  Books 
fnmish  the  most  familiär  instance.  Among  these  we  see 
such  integration  as  is  implied  bj  the  keeping-together  of 
the  same  families  from  generation  to  generation,  and  by  the 
exclosion  of  strangers.  There  is  some  mde  form  of  govem- 
ment,  some  recognition  of  proprietorship,  some  punishment 
of  offenders^  and  occasionally  expttlsion  of  them.  A.  slight 
specialization  is  shown  in  the  stationiag  of  sentinels  wlule 
the  flock  feeds.  And  there  is  usnally  an  orderly  action  of 
the  whole  Community  in  respect  of  times  of  going  and 
Coming.  Clearly  there  has  been  reached  a  co-operation 
comparable  in  degree  to  that  shown  us  by  those  small 
assemblages  of  the  lowest  human  beings^  in  which  there 
exist  no  govemments. 

Gregarious  mammals  of  most  kinds  display  little  more 
than  the  union  of  mere  association.  In  the  common  tcn- 
dency  towards  supremacy  of  the  strongest  male  in  the  herd^ 
we  doj  indeed,  see  a  faint  trace  of  governmental  Organiza- 
tion* Some  degree  of  co-operation  is  shown^  for  offensive 
purposes^  by  animals  that  hunt  in  packs,  and  for  defensive 
purposes  by  animals  that  are  hunted ;  as,  according  to  Boss^ 
by  the  North  American  buffaloes^  the  bulls  of  which  assemble 
to  guard  the  cows  during  the  calving-season  against  wolves^ 
bears,   or   other  enemies.      Certain   gregarious  mammals. 
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however,  as  the  beavers,  carry  social  oo-operation  to  a  con» 
siderable  extent ;  and  their  Joint  actions  jield  remarkable 
producta  in  the  sliape  of  Iiabitations.  Finally^  among  sundry 
of  the  Primates,  gregarioosness  is  jpined  with  some  Sub- 
ordination^ scyme  combination^  some  displaj  of  the  social 
sentiments.  There  is  obedience  to  leaders ;  there  is  xinion 
of  eSorts;  there  are  sentinela  and  Signals;  there  is  some 
idea  of  property ;  there  is  some  ezchange  of  seryices ;  there 
is  adoption  of  orphans ;  and  anxiety  prompts  the  Community 
at  large  to  make  efforts  on  behalf  of  endangered  members. 

§  5.  These  classes  of  truths^  which,  by  one  having 
adequate  knowledge^  might  be  enlarged  upon  to  much 
purposcj  I  have  here  set  down  and  fllustrated  for  seyeral 
reasons.  Partly  it  seemed  needful  to  point  out  that  beyond 
organic  evolution,  there  tends  to  arise  in  various  direc- 
tiona  a  further  and  higher  order  of  evolution.  Partly,  my 
object  has  been  to  give  a  comprehensive  conception  of 
this  Super-organic  Erolution,  as  not  of  one  kind  but  of 
various  kinds,  determined  by  the  characters  of  the  yarious 
Bpecies  of  organisms  among  which  it  shows  itself .  And 
partly,  the  facts  have  been  referred  to  with  the  view  of 
suggesting  that  Super-organic  Evolution  of  the  highest 
order,  arises  out  of  an  order  no  higher  than  that  variously 
displayed  in  the  animal  world  at  large. 

Having  observed  thus  much,  we  may  henceforth  re- 
strict  ourselves  to  that  form  of  Super-organic  Evolution 
which  so  immenaely  transcends  all  others  in  extent,  in 
complication,  in  importance,  as  to  make  them  relatively 
insignificant — almost  too  insignificant  to  be  named  at  the 
same  time.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  form  of  it  which 
human  societies  exhibit  in  their  growths,  structures,  func- 
tions,  producta.  To  the  phenomena  comprised  in  these, 
and  grouped  under  the  general  title  of  Sociology,  we  now 
pass. 


CHAPTBB   n. 

THS   FACTORS  OV  SOCIAL  FHENOUKNA. 

• 

§  6«  Ths  belxaTionr  of  a  Single  inanimate  object  dependa 
oa  ihe  oo«operation  between  its  own  forces  and  the  f orces 
k>  wliich  it  ia  erposed :  instance  a  piece  of .  metalj  the  mole- 
cnles  of  wUch  keep  the  solid  state  or  assume  the  liquid 
State,  acoording  partlj  to  their  natores  and  partly  to  the 
faeat^wayes  falling  on  them.  Similarly  with  any  group  of 
inanimate  objects«  Be  it  a  cart-load  of  Ibricks  shot  down, 
a  barrowfol  of  gravel  tnmed  over,  or  a  boy's  bag  of  marbles 
emptied,  the  behavionr  of  the  assembled  masses — ^here  Stand- 
ing in  a  heap  with  steep  sides,  here  f orming  one  with 
aides  mach  lese  indined,  and  here  spreading  out  and  rolling 
in  all  directions — is  in  each  case  determined  partly  by  the 
properties  of  the  indiyidual  members  of  the  group,  and 
partly  by  the  forces  of  gravitation,  impact,  and  friction,  they 
are  jointly  and  indiyidually  subjeeted  to. 

It  is  equally  so  when  the  discrete  aggregate  consists  of 
organic  bodies,  such  as  the  members  of  a  species.  For  a 
species  increases  or  decreases  in  nmnbers,  widens  or  coniracts 
its  habitat,  migratea  or  remains  stationary,  continues  an  old 
mode  of  lifo  or  falls  into  a  new  one,  under  the  combined 
inflnences  of  its  intrinsic  nature  and  the  environing  actions, 
inoiganic  and  organic. 

It  is  thus,  too,  with  aggregates  of  men.  Be  it  rudi- 
tDentary  or  be  it  advanced,  every  society  displays  phenomena 
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that  are  ascribable  to  tlie  characters  of  its  units  and  to  the 
conditions  nnder  whicli  tliey  exist.  Here,  then^  are  the 
Factors  as  primarilj  divided. 

§  7.  These  factors  are  re-diyisible.  Witliiii  each  there 
are  groups  of  factors  that  stand  in  marked  contrasts. 

Beginningwith  the  eztrinsic  factors^  we  see  that  from  the 
outset  several  kinds  of  them  are  varioasly  operative.  They 
need  but  barely  enomerating.  We  have  climate,  hot^  cold^ 
or  temperate^  moist  or  dry,  oonstant  or  variable.  We  have 
snrface^  much  or  little  of  which  is  available,  and  the 
available  part  of  which  is  f  ertile  in  greater  or  less  degree ; 
and  we  have  configoration  of  sorface,  as  uniform  or  multi- 
form. Next  we  have  the  vegetal  produotions^  here  abandant 
in  quantities  and  kinds^  and  there  deficient  in  one  or  both. 
And  besides  the  Flora  of  the  region  we  have  its  Fauna^ 
which  is  highly  influential  in  many  ways ;  not  only  by  the 
numbers  of  its  species  and  individuals,  but  by  the  proportion 
between  those  that  are  usefnl  and  tiiose  that  are  injurious. 
On  these  sets  of  conditions,  inorganic  and  organic,  charac- 
terizing  the  environment,  primarily  depends  the  possibiliiy 
of  social  evolution. 

When  we  tum  to  the  intrinsic  factors  we  have  to  note, 
first,  that,  considered  as  a  social  unit,  the  individual  man 
has  physical  characters  which  are  potent  in  determining 
the  growth  and  structure  of  the  society.  He  is  in  every 
case  more  or  less  distinguished  by  emotional  characters 
which  aid,  or  hinder,  or  modify,  the  activities  of  the  society, 
and  the  developments  accompanying  them.  Always,  too,  his 
degree  of  intelligence  and  the  tendencies  of  thought  peculiar 
to  him,  become  co-operating  causes  of  social  quiescence  or 
social  change. 

Such  being  the  original  sets  of  factors,  we  have  now  to 
note  the  secondary  or  derived  sets  of  factors,  which  social 
evolution  itself  brings  into  play. 

§  8.  First  may  be  set  down  the  progressive  modificationa 
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of  the  environment^  inorganio  and  organic^  which  tlie 
actions  of  societies  effect. 

Among  tHese  are  the  alterations  of  climate  cansed  by 
Clearing  and  bj  drainage.  Such  alterations  maj  be  favonr- 
able  to  social  growtb^  as  wliere  a  rainy  region  is  made 
lesa  rainy  by  catting  down  f orests^  or  a  swampy  snrface 
rendered  more  salubrioos  and  f ertile  by  carrying  oS  water*  ; 
or  they  may  be  unfayonrable^  as  wliere,  by  destroying  the 
f orests,  a  region  already  diy  is  made  arid :  witness  the  seat 
of  the  old  Semitio  ciyilizations,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Spain. 

Next  come  the  changes  wronght  in  the  kind  and  qnantity 
of  plant-life  over  the  snr&ce  occnpied.  These  changes  are 
three-fold.  There  is  the  increasing  Substitution  of  plants 
eonducive  to  social  growth,  f or  plants  not  conducive  to  it ; 
there  is  the  gradual  production  of  better  varieties  of  these 
useful  plantsj  causing,  in  time,  extreme  divergences  from 
their  Originals ;  and  there  is,  eventually,  the  introduction 
of  new  useful  plants, 

Simultaneously  go  on  the  kindred  changes  which  social 
progress  works  in  the  Fauna  of  the  region.  We  have  the 
diminution  or  destruction  of  some  or  many  injurious  speoies. 
We  have  a  f ostering  of  useful  species,  which  has  the  double 
effect  of  increasing  their  numbers  and  making  their  qnali« 
ties  more  adyantageous  to  society.  Further,  we  hare  the 
naturalization  of  desirable  species,  brought  from  abroad. 

It  needs  but  to  think  of  the  immense  contrast  between  a 
wolf-haunted  forest  or  a  boggy  moor  peopled  with  wild 

*  It  in  worth  noting  that  the  effeot  of  drainage  i«  to  increaae  what  we 
may  figoratively  call  terresferial  respiration ;  and  that  on  terrestrial  respira« 
tion  the  livee  of  land-plants,  and  therefore  of  land-animals,  and  therefore 
of  men,  dopend.  Brery  ebange  of  »tmoq»heric  premre  prodncei,  from 
day  to  day,  ekite  or  entranoes  of  the  air  into  all  the  intentices  of  the  soil. 
The  depth  to  whidi  these  irr^^nlar  inapirations  and  ezpirations  reach,  i« 
increaaed  by  freedom  from  water;  ainoe  intersticee  oconpied  by  watei 
cannot  be  filled  by  air.  Thns  thoee  chemical  deoompontioni  effected  by 
Ihe  air  that  is  renewed  with  every  fall  and  riae  of  the  barometer,  are 
eztended  to  a  greater  depth  by  drainage  ;  and  the  plant-life  depending  npon 
theae  deoompoaitions  ia  therefore  facilitated. 
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hiräa,  and  tixe  fields  oorered  with  crops  and  flocks  which 
eventoallj  occapy  the  same  area^  to  be  reminded  tliat  tHe 
environment,  inorganic  and  organic^  of  a  society,  nnder« 
goes  a  coutinnouB  tranfiforznation  of  a  remarkable  kind 
doring  iJie  progress  of  the  society;  and  that  Üua  trans- 
formation  becomes  an  all-important.  secondary  factor  in 
social  OTolution. 

§  9.  AnoÜier  Becondary  factor  wUch  mnst  not  be  over- 
looked^  is  the  increasing  size  of  the  social  aggregate, 
aocompanied^  generally^  by  increasing  density. 

Apart  from  social  changes  otherwise  produced,  there  are 
social  changes  prodaced  by  simple  growth.  Mass  is  both 
a  condition  to^  and  a  resült  of,  Organization  in  a  society. 
It  is  clear  that  hetereogeneity  of  stractore  is  made  possible 
only  by  mnltiplioity  of  nnits.  Division  of  labonr  cannot 
be  carried  far  where  there  are  bat  f ew  to  divido  the  labonr 
among  them.  There  can  be  no  difEerentiation  into  dasses 
in  the  absence  of  nnmbers.  Complex  co-operations,  govern- 
mental and  indostriali  are  impossible  withont  a  popnlation 
large  enongh  to  snpply  many  kinds  and  gradations  of 
agents.  And  sondry  developed  forms  of  activity,  both 
predatory  and  peacefnl,  are  made  practicable  only  by  the 
power  which  large  masses  of  men  f  omish. 

Hence,  then,  a  derivative  factor  which^  like  the  rest,  is  at 
once  a  conseqnence  and  a  cause  of  social  progress,  is  social 
growth,  considered  simply  as  accumnlation  of  nmnbers. 
Other  factors  co-operate  to  produce  this,  and  this  joins 
other  factors  in  working  f urther  changes. 

§  10.  The  next  secondary  or  derivative  &ctor  to  be  noted, 
is  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  socieiy  and  its  nnit»— 
the  influence  of  the  whole  on  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  on 
the  whole. 

As  Boon  as  a  social  oombination  acquires  some  perma« 
nence,  there  begin  actions  and  reactions  between  the  so- 
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eietj  as  a  wHole  and  each  member  o{  it,  sncli  that  either 
affects  tHe  iiatnre  of  the  othor.  The  control  ez^cised  bj 
ihe  aggregate  over  its  unitB,  is  one  tending  ever  to  mould 
their  actirities  and  Bentimants  aüd  ideas  into  congmitj  with 
flooial  requiremeate ;  and  theae  aotiyities^  aentiments^  and 
ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  are  changed  hj  chaaging  circom« 
stanöes,  iend  to  re^moold  the  sooidty  into  congruiiy  with 
themselTes. 

In  addition^  therefore,  to  the  original  natnre  of  the 
tndiTidiiala:and  the  original  natnre  of  the  socieiy  they 
form,  we  haye  to  take  into  accoont  ^he  induoed  natores  of 
the  two.  Snperposed  modifications  are  cpntinnaUy  nnder- 
gonebythennits;  and  the  altered  nnits  are  ever  saperposing 
modifications  of  social  stmctnre  on  the  previons  modifica- 
tions.  Eventiialljthis  oo«operation  becomes  a  potent  canse 
of  transfoTxnation  in  both* 

§  11.  Yet  a  forther  derirative  factor  of  extreme  import- 
anoe  remains«  I  mean  the  influenoe  of  the  snper-organic 
enyironment — the  aotion  and  reaction  between  a  society 
and  neighbonring  societies. 

While  there  ezist  nothing  bat  smalli  wandering  assem- 
Uages  of  men,  devoid  of  Organization,  the  conflicts  of 
tfaeae  assemblages  with  one  another  cannot  work  changes 
of  stmctore«  Bat  when  once  there  have  arisen  the  definite 
chieftainahips  which  these  conflicts  themselTCS  tend  to 
initiate,  and  espedally  when  the  conflicts  haye  ended  in 
permanent  snbjngations,  there  ariße  the  rndiments  of  poli- 
tical  Organization ;  and,  as  at  first^  so  afterwardsj  the  wars 
of  BocietieB  with  one  another  have  all-important  efEects  in 
derelbping  the  social  stractore,  or  rather,  one  moieiy  of  it. 
Por  I  may  here,  in  passing,  briefly  indicate  the  fact  to  be 
hereafter  exhibited  in  fall«  that  while  the  industriid  Organ- 
isation of  a  society  is  mainly  determined  by  its  inorganio 
and  orgamc  environments,  its  goyeminental  Organisation  is 
mainly  determined  by  its  super- organic  enyironment — by 
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the  actions  of  those  adjacent  societies  with  wldch  it  cärriea 
on  the  stmggle  for  ezistence; 

§  12.  There  remains  in  the  group  of  derived  factcnrs  one 
moro^  the  potency  of  wbich  caa  scarcely  be  oyer-estimated. 
I  mean  that  aocamnlation  of  snper-organic  prodacts  wliicli 
wo  commonlj  distingoisli  as  artificial,  bat  whicli^  phfloso- 
pUcally  considered^  are  no  less  natural  than  all  others  resolt« 
ing  froxn  erolntion.    There  are  seyeral  Orders  of  these. 

First  come  the  material  appUances^  which^  beginning  with 
ronghly-chipped  flints^  end  in  the  complex  automatic  tools 
of  an  engine-factory  driven  by  steam ;  which  from  boom- 
erangs  rise  to  thirty-five  ton  gans;  which  from  hnts  of 
branches  and  grass  grow  to  cities  with  their  palaces  and 
cathedrals.  Then  we  have  langaage^  able  at  first 

only  to  eke  ont  gestnres  in  commnnicating  simple  ideas^  bat 
eventoally  becoming  capable  of  expressing  highly-complex 
conceptions  with  precifiion.  While  from  that  stage  in 
which  it  conyeys  thonghts  only  by  sonnds  to  one  or  a  f ew 
other  persons^  we  pass  throagh  picture-writing  np  to 
steam-printing :  mnltiplying  indefinitely  the  nombers  com- 
mnnicated  with,  and  making  accessible  in  Tolaminoos  litera- 
fcores  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  innomerable  men  in  Tarioos 
places  and  times.  Goncomitantly  there  goes  on 

the  derelopment  of  knowlodge,  ending  in  science.  Connting 
on  the  fingers  grows  into  &r-reaching  mathematics ;  Observ- 
ation of  the  moon's  changes  leads  at  length  to  a  theory.of 
the  solar  System;  and  at  saccessive  stages  there  arise 
sciences  of  which  not  even  the  germs  can  at  first  be  de- 
tectod.  Meanwhile   the   once   few   and   simple 

castoms,  becoming  more  nnmeroos,  definite,  and  fized^  end 
in  Systems  of  laws.  From  a  few  rade  snperstitions  there 
grow  np  elaborate'mytholog^es,  theologies,  cosmogonies. 
Opinion  getting  embodied  in  creeds,  gots  embodied,  too, 
m  accepted  codes  of  propriety,  good  condact,  ceremony, 
and  in  established  social  sentiments*  And  then 
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ihere  gradually  OTolye  also  the  prodacts  we  caQ  »sthetic; 
wliich  of  themselves  form  a  highly-oomplex  group.  From 
necklaces  of  fish-bones  we  advance  to  dresses  elaborate^ 
gorgeoas^  and  infinitely  Faried;  out  of  discordant  war- 
cliaats  come  symphonies  and  operas;  caims  develop  into 
inagnificent  temples;  in  place  of  cayes  with  mde  markings 
Üiore  arise  at  lengtK  galleries  of  paintings ;  and  the  recital 
of  a  Chiefs  deedH  with  mimetic  accompaniment  giyes  origin 
to  epics^  dramas,  lyrics,  and  the  yast  maas  of  poetry,  fiction^ 
biogiaphy,  and  histoiy. 

All  these  yarious  Orders  of  snper-organic  prodncts,  each 
eyolying  within  itself  new  genera  and  species  while  daily 
growing  into  alarger  whole^  and  each  acting  npon  the  other 
Orders  while  reacted  npon  by  them^  form  together  an 
immensely-yolnminous^  immensely-complicated^  and  im- 
mensely-powerfol  set  of  inflnences.  During  social  eyolu« 
tion  these  inflnences  are  eyer  modifying  indiyiduals  and 
modifying  society^  while  being  modified  by  both.  They 
gradnally  form  what  we  may  consider  either  as  a  non-yital 
part  of  the  society  itself  j  or  eise  as  an  additional  enyiron- 
ment^  which  eyentoally  becomes  eyen  more  important  than 
the  original  enyironments — so  mach  more  important  that 
there  arises  the  possibiliiy  of  carrying  on  a  high  type  of 
social  lifo  under  inorganic  and  organic  conditions  which 
originally  wonld  haye  preyented  it. 

§  13.  Snch  are  the  factors  in  outline.  Eyen  when  pre- 
sented  nnder  this  most  general  form^  the  combination  of 
them  is  seen  to  be  of  a  complicated  kind. 

Becognizing  the  primary  tmth  that  social  phenomena 
depend  in  part  on  the  natnres  of  the  indiyiduals  and  in 
part  on  the  forces  the  indiyiduals  are  subject  to,  we  see 
that  these  two  fundamentally-distinct  sets  of  factors,  with 
which  social  changes  commence,  become  progresaiyely  in- 
yolyed  with  other  sets  as  social  changes  adyance.  The 
pre-established  enyironing  inflnences,  inorganic  and  organic, 
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which  are  at  first  almost  nnalterable,  become  more  and  more 
altered  bj  the  actions  of  tbe  evolving  society.  Simple 
growth  of  popnlation  as  it  goes  on^  brings  into  plaj  fresh 
canses  of  transformation  that  are  increasingly  important. 
The  inflaences  whicH  tbe  eociety  exerts  on  the  natores  of 
its  units^  and  those  which  tbe  units  exert  on  the  natnre 
of  ihe  Society,  incessantlj  co-operate  in  creating  new 
elements.  As  societies  progress  in  Bize  and  stractore,  they 
work  in  one  another,  now  by  their  war-strnggles  and  now 
by  their  indnstrial  intercoorse,  profound  metamorpIiOBes. 
And  the  ever-accomnlating,  ever-complicating  snper-organic 
prodncts,  material  and  mental,  constitnte  a  forther  set  of 
factors,  wHich  become  more  and  more  inflnential  causes  of 
change.  So  that,  involved  as  the  factors  are  at  the  beginning, 
each  Step  in  adyance  increases  the  inyolntion,  by  adding 
factors  which  themselves  grow  more  complex  while  they 
grow  more  powerful. 

Bnt  now  that  we  have  glanced  at  the  factors  of  all  Orders, 
original  and  derived,  we  mnst  neglect  for  the  present 
those  which  are  derived,  and  attend  exclusively,  or  al- 
most exclusively,  to  those  which  are  original.  The  Data  of 
Sociology,  here  to  be  dealt  with,  we  mnst,  as  &r  as  possible, 
restrict  to  those  primary  data  common  to  social  phenomena 
in  general,  and  most  readily  distingmshed  in  the  simplest 
societies,  Adhering  to  the  broad  diyision  made  at  the 
ontset  between  the  cstrinsio  and  intrinsio  co-operating 
oaases,  we  will  consider  first  the  extrinsic. 


CHAPTBR  m. 

ORIGINAL    KXTEUXAL    FACTORS. 

§  14.  A  axMPUBn  onÜmß,  or  aiiTthiiig  like  a  oomplete 
ontiine,  of  the  original  ezfeemal  factors^  implies  aknowledge 
of  the  p:>st  whicliwe  liare  not  got,  and  are  not  likelj  to  get. 
Now  th.it  geologists  and  arcIiSdoIogistH  are  unitiug  to  prove 
that  hnman  existence  goes  back  to  a  dato  so  remote  that 
'^pre-faistoric^'  scarcely  expresses  it — ^now  that  imbedded 
traces  of  haman  handiwork  Show  ns  tliat^  not  onlj  sedi- 
mentary  deposits  of  considerable  depths  and  subaequent 
extensive  denndations^  bat  also  immense  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea^  haye  occurred  since  the  mdest 
social  gronps  were  formed;  it  is  clear  that  the  effects  of 
extemal  conditions  on  sooial  evolution  oannot  be  folly 
traced.  Bemembering  that  the  20^00Q  years^  or  so^  dnring 
whioh  man  has  liyed  in  the  Nile-valley^  is  made  to  seem 
a  rehitively-small  period  by  the  eridence  that  he  coexisted 
with  the  great  pachyderms  and  other  extinct  maniTnals  of  the 
drift — remembering  that  England  had  human  inhabitants 
at  an  epoch  which  some  judges  think  was  glacial — remem- 
bering that  in  America^  along  with  the  bones  of  the  Mastadon 
imbedded  in  the  aUnvium  of  the  Bonrbense^  were  fonnd 
«rrow-heads  and  other  traces  of  the  savages  who  had  killed 
thiB  member  of  an  order  no  longer  represented  in  that  part 
of  tthe  World — remembering  that,  jndging  from  the  evidence 
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Ets  interpreted  by  Professor  Hoxlej^  those  vast  sabsidences 
which  changed  a  continent  into  the  Eastem  Archipelago^ 
took  place  after  the  Negro-race  was  established  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  man ;  we  must  inf  er  that  it  is  hopeless  to  trace 
back  the  extemal  factors  of  social  phenomena  to  anything 
like  their  first  forms. 

One  important  truth  only,  implied  by  the  evidence  thus 
glanced  at,  must  be  noted.  Geological  changes  and  meteoro- 
logical  changes^  as  well  as  the  consequent  changes  of  Floras 
and  Faunas^  must  have  been  cansing  over  all  parts  of  the 
Earth^  perpetual  emigrations  and  immigrations.  From  each 
locality  made  less  habitable  by  increasing  inclemency^  a 
wäre  of  diffusion  mnst  have  spread;  into  each  locality 
made  more  favonrable  to  human  ezistence  by  amelioration 
of  climate^or  increase  of  indigenous  f ood^  or  both^a  wayeof 
concentration  mnst  have  been  set  np  |  and  by  great  geological 
changes^  here  sinking  areas  of  land  and  there  raising  areas^ 
other  movements  of  local  human  races  mnst  haye  been  pro- 
duced.  Continually-accumulating  facts  show  ua  that  ihese 
enforced  ebbings  and  flowings  have,  in  some  localities^  and 
probably  in  most^  taken  place  time  after  time.  And  such 
waves  of  emigration  and  immigration^  brought  about  by 
numerous  causes  having  many  yarieties  and  complezities, 
occurring  here  at  long  intervals  and  there  at  short,  and 
constituted  now  by  descendants  from  the  original  inhabit- 
ants  and  now  by  men  of  another  anoestry ;  mnat  haye  been 
eyer  bringing  the  dispersed  groups  of  the  race  into  contact 
with  conditions  more  or  less  new. 

Carrying  with  us  this  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the 
«xtemal  factors^  original  in  the  widest  sense^haye  co-opexuted 
throughout  all  past  time^  the  further  consideration  of  iheir 
effects  must  be  limited  to  such  as  we  haye  now  bef ore  ob. 

§  15.  Life  in  general  is  possible  only  between  certoin  limita 
uf  temperature ;  and  Isf  e  of  the  higher  kinds  is  possible  only 
within  a  comparatiyely-narrow  ränge  of  temperature^  main- 
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taiucd  artificiallj  if  not  naturalljr.  Hence  it  resulte  that 
social  lifo,  pre-supposing  as  it  does  not  only  liimian  lifo  but 
that  lifo  yegetal  and  animal  on  which  hnmon  lifo  depends^ 
is  restricted  by  certain  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

Gold,  thongli  great,  does  not  rigoronsly  ezclude  warm- 
blooded  creatnres,  if  the  localüy  suppUes  in  adeqoate 
qnantitj  the  means  of  generating  heat.  The  arctic  Fatma 
contains  variona  marine  and  terrestrial  mammals^  large  and 
small ;  bnt  the  existence  of  these  depends,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  on  the  existence  of  the  inferior  marine  creatures^ 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate^  which  would  cease  to  live 
there  did  not  the  warm  currents  from  the  tropics  check 
the  formation  of  ice.  Hence  snch  human  Ufe  as  we 
nnd  in  arctic  regions^  dependent  as  it  is  mainly  on  that 
of  these  mammals,  is  also  remotely  dependent  on  the 
same  sonroe  of  heat.  Here  the  fact  we  have  to 

note  is  that,  where  the  temperatnre  which  man's  vital 
fonctions  reqnire  can  be  maintained  with  difficolty^  social 
evolntion  is  not  possible.  There  can  be  neither  a  snfficient 
snrplas-power  in  each  in^yidnal  nor  a  snfficient  nnmber  of 
individnals.  Not  only  are  the  energies  of  the  Esquimaux 
expended  mainly  in  def  ending  himself  against  loss  of  heat, 
and  in  laying  np  stores  by  which  he  may  continue  to  do 
this  doring  the  arctic  night;  bnthis  physiological  processea 
are  greatly  modified  to  the  same  end«  Without  fuel^  andj 
indeed,  nnable  to  bnm  within  his  snow-hnt  anything  more 
than  an  oil-lamp,  lest  the  waJUs  shonld  melt,  he  has  to  keep 
np  that  bodily  warmth  which  even  his  thick  f or-dress  fails 
to  retain,  by  deronring  vast  qnantities  of  blubber  and 
oil ;  and  his  digestive  System,  heavily  taxed  in  providing 
the  wherewith  to  meet  excessive  loss  by  radiation,  supplies 
less  materialfor  other  vital  pnrposes.  This  great  physio- 
logical cost  of  individuallife,  indirectly  checking  the  multi- 
pHcation  of  individnals,  arrests  social  evolntion.  A 

kindred  relation  of  canse  and  efEect  is  shown  ns  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere  by  the  still-more-miserable  Fuegians. 
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Idying  uearly  nnclotlied  in  a  region  of  coniiniial  stomia  of 
rain  and  snow^  wUch  their  wretclied  dwellings  of  sticlu 
and  grass  do  not  exclnde^  and  having  little  f  ood  bat  fish 
and  moUusks^  these  beings^  described  as  scarcely  baman 
in  appeorance,  liare  snch  difficolty  in  preserving  the  yital 
balance  in  face  of  the  rapid  escape  of  heat^  that  the  surplns 
f or  individnal  derelopment  is  narrowly  restricted  >  and^  by 
cottseqnenoe^  the  snrplns  for  prodncing  and  rearing  new 
indiyidoalfi.  Hence  the  nnmbera  remain  too  small  for  exhi- 
biting  anything  beyond  incipient  social  existence« 

Thongh^  in  some  tropical  regions^  an  opposite  extreme  of 
temperatnre  so  fai*  impedes  the  vital  aotions  as  to  impede 
social  derelopment^  yet  hinderance  from  this  canse  seems 
exceptional  and  relatirely  nnimportant.  Life  in  generale 
and  mammalian  lif  e  along  with  it,  is  great  in  qoantity  as 
well  as  indiridnally  high^  in  localities  that  are  among  the 
hottest.  The  inertness  and  silence  dnring  the  noontide 
glare  in  snch  localities,  do,  indeed,  fumish  evidence  of 
enerration ;  bat  in  cooler  parts  of  the  twenty-f oor  hoors 
there  is  a  compensating  energy.  And  if  it  is  tme  that 
varieties  of  the  hnman  race  adapted  to  these  localities,  show 
as,  in  comparison  with  ourselves,  some  indolence,  this  does 
not  seem  greater  than,  or  even  equal  to,  the  indolence  of 
the  primitive  man  in  temperate  climates.  Con- 

templated  in  the  mass,  the  facts  do.  not  countenance  the 
cnrrent  idea  that  great  heat  hinders  progress.  Many 
societies  have  arisen  in  hot  climates,  and  in  hot  climates 
have  reached  large  and  complex  growths.  All  oor  earliest 
recorded  civilizations  belonged  to  regions  which,  if  not 
tropical,  almost  eqoal  the  tropics  in  height  of  temperature« 
India  and  Soathem  China,  as  still  existing,  show  ns  great 
social  evolntions  within  the  tropics.  And  beyond  thisj 
the  elaborate  architeotoral  remains  of  Java  and  of  Cam« 
bodia  yield  proofs  of  other  tropical  civilizations  in  the 
East ;  while  the  extinct  societies  of  Central  Amejrica;, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  necd  but  be  named  to  make  it  manifest 
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ttiAl  in  ihe  New  World^  also,  thero  were  in  past  times  great 
advances  in  Hot  regions.  It  is  thuB,  too^  if 

we  compare  societies  of  rader  types  tfaat  Iiave  developed 
in  warm  climates,  with  allied  societies  belonging  to  ooldei 
dimates.  Taihiti^  ihe  Tonga  Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Is« 
lands,  are  within  the  tropics ;  and  in  them,  when  first  disoo« 
v^ered,  there  had  been  reached  stages  of  evolntion  that  were 
remarkable  considering  the  absence  of  metals.  So  that, 
tiiongh  excessive  heat  hinders  the  vital  actions,  not  only  of 
man  as  at  present  constitnted  but  of  the  mammalia  gene- 
nißj,  snch  heat  hinders  the  evolntion  of  bodily  energy  only 
dnring  part  of  the  day  ;  and  by  the  abnndance  of  materials 
for  living  which  it  f osters,  aids  social  dcTclopment  in  most 
ways  more  than  it  impedes  it  in  some  ways. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  in  recent  times  societies 
haye  erolyed  most^  both  in  size  and  complezity,  in  tem- 
perate  regions.  I  simply  join  with  this  the  fact  that  the 
first  oonsideiable  societies  ««.se,  aad  the  primary  stoges  of 
social  derelopment  were  reached,  in  hot  climates.  Joining 
ihese  two  facts,  the  entire  tmth  wonld  seem  to  be  that  the 
earlier  phases  of  progress  had  to  be  passed  throngh  where 
the  resistances  ofFered  by  inorganio  conditions  were  least; 
that  these  phases  haying  been  passed  throngh,  and  the  arts 
of  lif e  haying  been  adyanced,  it  became  possible  for  societies 
io  develop  in  regions  where  the  resistances  were  greater; 
and  that  forther  developments  in  the  arts  of  life,  andfnrthei 
discipline  in  co-operation  going  along  with  them,  enabled 
societies  inheriting  the  resulting  advantages  to  take  root 
and  grow  in  regions  which,  by  climatic  and  other  condi- 
tions, offered  relatiyely-great  resistances. 

Taking  the  most  general  yiew  of  the  facts,  we  most  thero- 
fore  aay  that  solar  radiation,  being  the  sonrce  of  those  f orces 
by  which  life,  yegetal  and  animal,  is  carried  on ;  and  being, 
by  implication,  the  som*ce  of  the  f orces  displayed  in  hnman 
life,  and  conseqnenÜy  in  social  life ;  it  resnlts  that  there  can 
be  no  considerable  social  eyolntion  on  tracts  of  the  Eai*tV8 
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BUT&ce  where  solar  radiation  is  rerj  feeble.  We  Bee  tiha* 
thoagh^  contrariwise^  there  is  on  some  tracts  a  solar  radia* 
tion  in  ezcesB  of  tlie  degree  most  favoorable  to  vital  actions ; 
jet  the  consequent  hindrance  to  social  erolution  is  relatiToly 
Bmall.  Forther,  we  oonclade  that  an  abnndant  supplj  of 
light  and  heat  is  reqoisite  dnring  those  first  stages  of  pro« 
gross  in  which  social  yitality  is  small« 

§  16.  Bassing  orer  such  traits  of  climate  as  variability 
and  eqnability^  whetber  diumal,  annnal,  or  irregulär^  all  of 
whioli  have  their  effeots  on  bmnan  actiyitiesj  and  theref ore 
on  social  phenomena^  I  will  name  köre  one  other  climatic 
characteristic  tbat  appears  to  be  an  important  factor.  I 
refer  to  the  qoality  of  tlie  air  in  respect  of  dryness  or 
moistnre. 

Either  extreme  brings  indirect  impediments  to  ciTÜiza« 
tion^  wUcli  we  may  here  note  before  observing  the  more 
important  direct  effects.  That  great  dryness  of  the  air, 
cansing  a  parched  snrface  and  a  scanty  TOgetation,  negatives 
the  mnltiplication  needed  for  advanced  social  life^  is  a 
familiär  fact.  And  it  is  a  &ct,  thongh  not  a  &miliar  one^ 
that  extreme  hmnidity^  espeoially  when  joinedwith  great 
heat,  may  roiae  nnexpected  obstacles  to  progress ;  as,  for 
example,  in  some  parts  of  East  Africa  (Znngomero),  where, 
according  to  Captain  Bnrton,  ''the  Springs  of  powder-flasks 
exposed  to  the  damp  snap  like  toasted  qnills;  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
paper,  becoming  soft  and  soppy  by  the  loss  of  glazing,  acta 
as  a  blotter;  *  *  *  metals  are  ever  rusty;  *  *  *  and 
gnnpowder,  if  not  kept  from  the  air,  refoses  to  ignite/' 

But  it  is  the  direct  efiEects  of  different  hygrometric  statesi 
which  must  here  be  more  espeoially  set  down — the  effects 
on  the  vital  prooesses,  and,  therefore,  on  the  individnal 
activities,  and,  throngh  them,  on  the  social  aotivities.  There 
is  good  reason,  indactive  and  dednctive,  for  believing  that 
the  bodily  fonctions  are  facilitated  by  atmospheric  con« 
ditions  which  make  evaporation  from  the  skin  and  Inugi 
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lolerablj  rapid.    That  weak  persons,  whose  yariations  of 
health  famisli  good  teste,  areworsewhen  £he  air,  Burcliarged 
with  water,  is  about  to  precipitate,  and  are  better  when  the 
weatber  is  fine ;  and  that  sucli  persons  are  commonly  ener- 
▼ated  hj  residence  in  moist  localities  but  invigorated  by 
residence  in  diy  ones,  are  &ct8  generally  recog^nized.    And 
this  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  manifest  in  individnals, 
18  one  whicb  we  may  snspect  bolds  in  raoes*-^tlier  things 
being  eqnal.    In  temperate  regions,  differences  of  constitu- 
tional  activity  dne  to  differences  of  atmosplierio  bomidity, 
are  less  traceable  than  in  torrid  regions :  the  reason  being 
tbat  tbe  inhabitants  are  snbject  to  a  tolerably-rapid  escape 
of  water  from  tbeir  snrfaces ;  since  tbe  air,  thongb  well 
cbarged  with  water,  will  take  np  more  when  its  temperatnre, 
preyionsly  low,  is  raised  by  oontact  with  the  body.    Bat  it 
is  otherwise  in  tropica!  regions  where  the  body  and  the  air 
bathing  it  differ  mnch  less  in  temperature,   and  where, 
indeed,  the  air  is  often  higher  in  temperature  than  the 
body.    Here  the  rate  of  evaporation  depends  almost  wholly 
on  tl^e  quantity  of  surrounding  vapour.     If  the  air  is  bot 
and  moist,  ihe  escape  of  water  through  the  skin  and  lungs 
is  greatly  hindered ;  while  it  is  greatly  f acilitated  if  the  air 
is  bot  and  dry.     Hence  in  the  torrid  zone,  we  may  expect 
constitutional  differences  between  the  otherwise-allied  in« 
habitants  of  the  low  steaming  tracts  and  the  tracts  which 
are  habitually  parched  with  heat.    Needfnl  as  are  cutaneous 
and  pulmonary  eraporation  f or  maintaining  the  movement 
of  fluids  through  the  tissues  and  thus  furthering  molecular 
changes,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  other  circumstances  being 
alike,  there  will  be  more  bodily  activity  in  the  people  of  hot 
and  dry  localities  than  in  the  people  of  hot  and  humid 
localitaes. 

The  evidence,  so  f ar  as  we  can  disentangle  it,  justifies  this 
inference.  The  earliest  recorded  civilization  grew  up  in  a 
hot  and  dry  region — ^Bgypt ;  and  in  hot  and  dry  regions 
also  arose  the  Babylonian,  Aasyrian,  and  Phoenioian  civili- 
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Bations.  Bat  the  facta  when  stated  in  terms  of  nations  are 
Car  less  striking  than  wlien  stated  in  terms  of  raoes.  On 
glanoing  over  the  rain-map  of  the  world,  there  will  be  seen 
an  almost  oontinnons  area  marked  ''  rainless  district/'  ex« 
tending  across  North  Africa,  Arabia,  Peraia,  and  on  through 
'Ihibet  into  Mongolia ;  and  from  within,  or  from  the  borders 
of  ,  this  district^  have  oome  all  the  conquering  races  of  the 
Old  World.  We  hare  the  Tartar  race,  whioh^  passing  tbo 
Sonthem  monntain*bomidary  of  this  rainless  district,  peopled 
China  and  the  regions  between  it  and  India — ^thmsting 
the  aborigines  of  these  areas  into  the  hilly  tracts;  and 
which  has  sent  snccessive  wares  of  invaders  not  into  these 
regions  onlj^  but^  from  time  to  time^  into  the  West.  We 
have  the  Aryan  race,  oyerspreading  India  and  making  its 
way  westward  through  Enrope.  We  have  the  Semitio  race, 
becoming  dominant  through  North  Africa,  and^  spurred  on 
hj  Mahommedan  fimaticism^  conquering  parts  of  Europe. 
That  is  to  saj,  besides  the  Egyptian  race,  which^  seeming 
by  its  alliances  to  have  originally  been  of  low  type^  became 
powerf  ul  in  the  hot  and  dry  Valley  of  the  Nile,  we  have 
three  racee,  widdy  miüke  in  type,  and  speaking  languages 
classed  as  fundamentally  distinct,  which,  from  difEerent 
parts  of  the  rainless  district  have  spread  as  invaders 
over  regions  relatively  humid.  Original  supe- 

riority  of  type  was  not  the  common  trait  of  these  races : 
the  Tartar  type  is  inferior,  as  well  äs  the  Egyptian.  But 
the  common  trait,  as  proved  by  subjugation  of  other 
races,  was  energy.  And  when  we  see  that  this  common 
tndt  in  races  other?fise  unlike,  had  for  its  concomitant 
their  long-continued  subjection  to  these  special  climatic 
conditions — ^when  we  find  forther  that  from  the  region 
characterized  by  these  conditions,  the  earUer  waves  of 
conquering  emigrants,  losing  in  moister  countries  their 
ancestral  energy,  were  over-run  by  later  waves  of  the  same 
races,  or  of  other  races  Coming  from  this  region ;  we  get 
Btrong  reason  for  inferring  a  relation  between  constitational 
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figonr  and  ihe  presence  of  an  air  wUoIij  by  its  warmth  and 
drynesSy  facüitatea  the  vital  actions.  A  striking 

▼exification  is  at  band.  Qn  toming  to  the  rain-map,  it  will 
be  aeen  that  of  the  entire  New  World,  the  largest  of  tbe 
parte  disting^aisbed  by  the  absence  of  shade  as  abnost  rain- 
lesB,  IS  that  Central-American  and  Mezican  region  in  which 
indigenons  civilizations  dereloped ;  and  that  the  only  other 
nunlesB  distriot  is  that  which  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
Peravian  territory — ^the  part,  moreorer^  in  which  the  pre- 
fnca  civilization  has  left  its  most  conspicnons  traces, 
Inductiyely,  then^  the  evidence  justifiea  in  a  remarkable 
manner    the   physiological    dednction.  Nor  are 

there  wanting  minor  verifications.  Comparisons  among 
African  raoes  are  Bn^^restiTe  of  similar  oontrasts  in  Consti- 
tution, similarly  caused.  Of  the  yarieties  of  negroes 
LiTingstone  remarks  (Miss.  Trav.,  p.  78) — "  Heat  alone 
does  not  prodace  blackness  of  skin,  bat  heat  with  moiBtnre 
leems  to  insnre  the  deepest  hne ;''  and  Schweinforth,  in  bis 
lately-issned  Heart  of  Äfrica,  similarly  remarks  on  the 
lelatiye  blackness  of  the  Denka  and  other  tribes  Uving  on 
the  alluvial  plains,  and  contrasts  them  with  ''the  less 
■warthy  and  more  robust  races  who  inhabit  the  rocky  hills 
of  the  interior/^  (Yol.  I.,  p.  148.)  There  seem  generally 
reoognizable,  corresponding  diff erences  in  energy  and  social 
advance.  But  I  note  this  difference  of  colour  arising  in 
the  same  raoe,  between  those  subject  to  a  meist  heat  and 
thoae  subject  to  a  dry  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
üs  probable  connezion  with  the  fact  that  the  lighter- 
ddnned  races  are  habitually  the  dominant  raoes.  We  see 
it  to  have  been  so  in  Egypt.  It  was  so  with  the  races 
ipreading  south  from  Central  Asia.  There  is  evidence  that 
it  was  so  in  Central  America  and  Peru.  And  if,  heat  being 
the  same,  darkness  of  skin  accompanies  humidity  of  the 
air,  while  relative  Ughtness  of  skin  accompanies  dryness 
of  the  air,  then,  in  this  habitnal  predominance  of  the 
bghter-complezioned  varieties  of  men^  we    find    fnrther 
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eridence  that  constitutioiial  aotivity^  and  ia  so  für  social 
deTelopment^  is  f avoured  bj  a  climate  condaomg  to  rapid 
evaporation« 

I  de  not  mean  that  the  energy  thns  resulting  determines, 
of  itself^  higher  social  development :  this  is  neither  implied 
dedactiyely  nor  shown  inductively.  But  greater  confitifca« 
tional  activity^  making  easy  the  conqueet  of  less  actire  ntces 
and  the  Usurpation  of  their  licher  and  more  varied  habitatSj 
also  makes  possible  a  utilization  of  such  habitate  that  iraa 
not  possible  to  the  aborigines. 

§  1 7.  On  passing  from  climate  to  surface^  we  have  to  note, 
first^  the  effects  of  its  configuration,  as  fayouring  or  hindenng 
social  integration— -aiding  or  preventing  Subordination  to  a 
central  power. 

That  the  habits  of  men^  orig^nally  hunters  or  nomads^  may 
be  changed  into  those  required  f or  settled  oommunities,  the 
Burface  occupied  must  be  one  within  whioh  coerdon  is 
easy^  and  beyond  which.  the  difficulties  of  existence  are 
considerable«  The  sucoessful  resistancep  made  by  mountain 
tribes^  due  to  the  difficulties  of  pursuit^  have  been  in  many 
times  and  in  many  plaoes  exemplified«  Instance  the  Illyrians^ 
who  remained  independent  of  the  adjacent  Chreeks^  gare 
trouble  to  the  Macedonians^  and  mostly  recovered  their  in- 
dependence  after  the  death  of  Alezander ;  instance  the  Swiss ; 
instance,  more  recently,  the  people  of  the  Cauoasus.  The 
inhabitants  of  desert  tracts,  as  well  as  those  of  mountain- 
fcracts,  are  difficult  to  consolidate :  &oility  of  escapei  joined 
with  habits  of  lif e  adapted  to  sterile  regions^  greaÜy  hiader 
social  Subordination.  Within  our  own  ialaind  we 

have  Seen  that  surfaces  othefwise  veiy  different,  hare  simi* 
larly  hindelred  political  integration,  wheU  their  physical  traits 
have  made  it  difficult  to  get  at  their  occupants.  The  history 
of  Wales  shows  us  how,  within  that  mountainous  distrid 
itsolf ,  Subordination  to  one  ruler  was  difficult  to  establish ; 
and  still  more  how  difficult  it  was  to  bring  the  whole  under  the 
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omntral  power :  from  the  prunitiye  Old-EngÜAli  period  down 

(o  1400,  eight  centaries  of  resistance  paased  bef ore  the  subju- 

gation  was  complete,  and  a  fuxihor  interyal  be£(Mre  tbe  final 

inoorporation  with  England.    The  region  of  äie  FeuB,  in  tibe 

earliest  timea  a  haont.of  maraaders  and  those  who  eacaped 

from  establiahed  power,  became,  at  the  time  of  the  Conqueat, 

ihe  last  refage  of  tbe  still-reaiating  Engliah ;  who,  f or  n^uiy 

years,  maintained  their  freedom  in  this  tract,  made  almost 

inaccessible  hj  morasses.    The  long-continned  independence 

of  the  üighland  dans,  who  were  brought  under  contra] 

goyemmeint  onl7  after  General  Wade^s  roads  put  their  wild 

refage  within  reach,  yielda  a  later  proof •  Con« 

yerselj,  social  integration  is  facilitated  within  a  territory 

which,   while  it  is  able  to   support   a   large  popolation, 

affords  facilitiea  f or  ooercing  the  unita  of  that  popnlation : 

oapeeially  if  at  the  same  time  it  is  bounded  hj  regiona 

offering  little  anstenanoe,  or  peopled  by  enemies,  or  both. 

Bgypt  fulfilled  theae  conditions  to  social  integration  in  a 

high  d^ree«  Gorermental  f oroe  waa  unimpeded  by  physical 

obstadea  within  the  oconpied  area;  and  eacape  from  it  into 

the  adjacent  desert,  inyolred  either  ataryation  or  robbery 

and  enslayement  by  the  wandering  hordea.    Joining  to- 

gether  these  examples  of  hinderance  to  social  integration 

by  some  forma  of  anrface  and  facilitation  by  othera,  we  may 

figaratirely  aay  that  it  ia  a  prooeas  of  welding,  which  oan  be 

effectnally  carried  oa  only  when  there  ia  both  preaanre  and 

difficnlty  in  eyading  that  preaanre.  And  here, 

indeed,  we  are  reminded  how,  in  extreme  oaaes,  the  natnre 

of  the  anrface  permanently  determinea  the  type  of  aobial  lifo 

it  bears.    From  the  earliest  recorded  timea,  theae  arid  tracts 

in  the  East  haye  been  peopled  by  Semitic  tribes  haying  a 

mdimentary  social  type  fitted  to  them.     In.  like  manner  the 

deseription  in  Herodotos  of  the  Soythian's  mode  of  lifo  and 

social  Organization,  is  snbatantially  the  same  as  that  giyen  of 

tiie  Kalmncka  by  Pkllaa.     Eyen  were  regions  fitted  for  no- 

mads  to  haye  their  inhabitants  ezterminated,  they  would  be 
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re«pcop]ed  by  refugees  from  neighbonring  setüed  societieB; 
who  wonld  similarly  be  compelled  to  wander  hj  the  charao« 
ters  of  their  habitat,  and  wonld  similarly  acqnire  an  adapted 
form  of  nnion^  witb  its  fit  ideas^  sentiments^  nsages.  There 
is,  indeed^  a  modern  instance  in  point :  not  exactly  of  a  re« 
genesifl  of  an  adapted  type  of  societyi  bat  of  a  genesis  de 
fuwo.  Since  tbe  colonization  of  Sonth  America,  some  of 
the  pampas  haye  become  tbe  refnges  of  robber-tribes  liko 
Bedonins. 

Another  trait  of  tbe  inhabited  snr&ce  next  to  be  noted 
as  inflnential,  is  its  degree  of  beterogeneity.  Otber  things 
eqnal^  localities  that  are  comparatively  nniform  are  nn- 
ßkvonrable  to  social  progress.  Leaving  ont  for  the  present 
its  effects  on  the  Flora  and  Fanna^  sameness  of  snrf ace  im* 
pUes  absence  of  varied  inorganic  materials,  absence  of  yaried 
experiences^  absence  of  yaried  habits^  and^  theref  ore,  pnts 
obstacles  to  the  deyelopment  of  commerce  and  the  arts  of  lif e. 
Neither  Central  Asia,  nor  Central  Africa^  nor  the  central 
region  of  either  American  continent^  has  been  the  seat  of 
an  indigenous  ciyilization  of  any  height.  Begions  like  the 
Bnssian  steppes,  however  possible  it  may  be  to  carry  into 
them  ciyilizations  elsewhere  deyeloped^  are  regions  within 
which  ciyüization  is  not  likely  to  be  initiated ;  becanse  the 
differentiating  inflnences  are  insnffioient.  XJniformity  of 
habitat,  eyen  when  cansed  in  qnite  another  WBkj,  has  eise« 
where  the  like  effect.  As  Professor  Dana  asks  respecting 
a  coral-island : — 

"How  manj  of  Che  various  arts  of  dvilized  life  oonld  exist  in  a 
Und  where  shells  are  the  onlj  eatting  instnunente — freeh  water  barelj 
enoQgh  for  honsehold  parposea — ^no  streams,  nor  moantains,  nor 
hüls?  How  muoh  of  the  poetry  and  literature  of  Europe  would  be 
intelligible  to  persona  whose  ideaa  had  expanded  only  to  the  limits  of  a 
eoral-island,  who  had  never  conceived  of  a  snzfftce  of  land  above  half  a 
mile  in  breadth — of  a  slope  higher  than  a  beaoh,  or  of  ohange  in  seaaons 
bejond  a  Tariation  in  the  preralence  of  rain?" 

Contrariwiaej  the  effect  prodaced  by  geological  and  geo« 
graphical  heterogeaeity  in  furthering  social  deyelopment, 
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ii  oonspicaoius.    Thongh^  considered  abBoIately,  ihe  Nile- 

faUey  is  not  mnltif orm  in  character  to  a  great  degree^  jet,  in 

oompariflon  with  anrroanding  iracts  it  is  so  j  and  it  presenta 

thaA  which  seems  the  most  constant  antec^ent  to  oiyiIi2sation 

— ihe  jnxtaposition  of  land  and  water.    Though  the  Babj- 

loniana  and  Assyrians  liad  liabitats  that  were  not  speciaUy 

^aried^  yet  they  were  yaried  in  oompariflon  with  the  riTerless 

regions  lying  East  and  West.     The  strip  of  territory  in 

which  the  PhGonidan  Bociety  arose,  onited  the  chanioters  of 

a  relatiTely-extensire  coast-Iine ;  many  rivers  ädling  into  it^ 

famishing  at  their  months  sites  f or  the  chief  cities ;  plains 

and  Valleys  nmning  inland,  with  hüls  between  them  and 

monntain»  beyond  them.    Still  more  conspicaonsly  does 

heterogeneity  distingaish  the  area  in  which  derelopment  of 

the  Glreek  society  took  place :  it  is  varied  in  its  moltitndi- 

nons  and  oomplex  distribntions  of  land  and  sea^  in  its 

oontonr  of  snr&oe,  in  its  seil.     As  is  remarked  by  Mr. 

Toser  in  his  reoent  Leetwres  on  ihe  Ckography  of  Oreece, 

**  No  part  of  Enrope — ^perhaps  it  wonld  not  be  too  mach  to 

say  no  part  of  the  world — ^presents  so  gredt  a  rariety  of 

natural  featnres  within  the  same  area  as  Greece.^^    The 

Chreeks  themselyes^  indeed,  observed  the  effects  of  local  cir- 

cumstanoes  within  their  own  territory^in  so  far  as  the  nnlike- 

ness  between  ooast  and  interior  goes«    As  says  Mr.  Orote : — 

**Th6  ancränt  philosophen  and  legidaton  wen  deeply  impressed 
wsfli  the  «ontnsl  between  an  Inland  and  a  madtune  city :  in  the  fonner 
iimplieily  and  nnifonnitj  of  life,  tenadtj  of  andent  habits  and  dislike 
of  what  is  new  or  foreign,  great  force  of  exclosiye  sjmpathy  and  narrow 
ränge  both  of  objects  and  ideas ;  in  the  latter,  Tariety  and  novelty  of 
■ensationB,  expansire  iniaginations,  toleration  and  oocamonal  preference 
for  extraneons  onstoms,  greater  actiTity  of  the  indlTidnal  and  corro- 
■ponding  nmtabiHty  of  the  State."— J7i«<ory  of  Oreece,  toL  ü.«  p.  296. 

Though  it  is  obrions  that  the  efFects  here  described  are^ 
in  large  measnre^  those  dne  to  f oreign  interoourse ;  jet,  since 
this  itself  is  dependent  on  the  local  relations  of  land  and  sea^ 
these  relations  mnst  be  recognized  as  the  primary  canses  of 
the  diSerence.     Just  obserring  that  in  Italy^  likewise,  civi- 
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lization  f ouod  a  seat  of  considerable  oomplexitjr,  geological 
and  geographica!^  we  majr  pass  to  the  New  World^  where  we 
see  the  saine  thing.  Central  America^  which  was  the  sonroe 
of  its  indigenooB  drilizations,  is  characterized  by  compara« 
tire  mnltif  ormity,  including^  espedaUy^  its  donble  coast-lme« 
So^  tooj  with  Mexico  and  with  Peru.  The  Mexicon  table- 
land,  snrroimded  hj  monntains,  contained  many  fine  lakes : 
that  of  Tezonoo,  with  its  Islands  and  shores^  being  the  seat 
of  govemment ;  and  besides  the  Taried  sorface  of  Penij  we 
see  that  the  Ynca-power  spread  from  the  moantamoas  is* 
lands  of  the  large,  irregnlar^  elevated  lake^  Titicaea. 

How  soil^  considered  simply  as  fertile  or  barren,  affects 
progress,  remains  to  be  obserred..  The  belief  that  abund« 
ance  of  f ood  obtained  with  little  troaUe,  is  unfavoniable  to 
social  erolation^  while  not  withont  an  element  of  trath,  is 
by  no  means  tme  as  corrently  aooepted.  The  yarioos  semi- 
ciyilized  peoples  of  the  Pacific— 4he  Sandwich  Islanders, 
Tahitians,  Tongans,  Samoans,  Fijians — show  ns  consider- 
able  advances  made  in  places  where  great  prodnctiyeness 
renders  lif e  relatirely  easy.  In  Sumatra,  where  the  luxu* 
riance  issnch  that  rice  yields  80  to  140  fold,  and  in  Mada« 
gascar,  where  it  yields  50  to  100  fold,  and  where  other 
retoms  for  labonr  are  similarly  large,  social  derelopment 
has  not  been  insign^cant.  On  the  adjacent  oontinent  it  is 
the  same«  Kaffirs,  inhabiting  a  traot  havingrioh  and  exten- 
sive pastarage,  contrast  faronrably,  both  individiially  and 
socially,  with  neighbouring  races  occnpying  regions  that  are 
relatiyely  nnproductive ;  and  those  parts  of  Central  Africa 
in  which  the  indigenoos  races  have  made  most  social  pro- 
gress,  as  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  have  eztremely-laxoriant 
Vegetation«.  Indeed,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  Nile-valley, 
and  the  ezceptionaUy-fertilizing.  prooeas  it  ia  natuially  sub* 
ject  to,  we  see  that  the  most  ancient  social  development 
known  to  us,  began  in  a  region  which,  f nlfilling  other  re- 
qnirements,  was  also  characterixed  by  great  productiveness. 

And  here,  with  respect  to  fertility,  we  may  recognize  n 
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Imih  allied  to  that  which  we  reoognixed  in  respect  to 
(dimate;  namely;  tkat  the  earlier  stagea  of  social  growth 
and  derelopment  are  possible  oxüy  wliere  ihe  resiatances  to 
be  OYercome  are  relatively  small.  Ab  those  arts  of  lifo  hy 
whidi  loaB  of  heat  is  preve&ted  or  connterbalanced,  must  be 
oonsiderably  dereloped  before  the  relatively-inolement 
regioDB  can  be  well  peopled ;  so,  the  agricnltnral  arts  must 
lie  oonsiderably  developed  before  the  less  fertile  tracts  can 
Support  popolations  large  enongli  to  favonr  social  erokition. 
And  sinoe  arts  of  every  kbd  are  advanoed  ovlj  as  sodeties 
progress  in  size  and  stractore,  it  f oUows  that  there  must  be 
societies  Having  habitats  wliere  abxmdant  f  ood  can  be  pro« 
cured  by  inferior  arts,  before  tbere  can  be  developed  the 
arts  reqnired  for  dealing  with  lese  productive  habitats. 
While  yet  feeble  and  little-erolyed,  societies  can  snrvire 
only  where  the  cironmstances  are  least  trying«  The  ability 
to  snrvive  where  circnmstanoes  are  more  trying,  can  be 
possessed  onfy  by  the  strenger  and  more  erolyed  societies 
desoending  from  th^se;  and  inheriting  their  acquired  organi- 
»tion,  appliances,  and  knowledge« 

It  shonld  be  added  that  variety  in  the  charaoter  of  the 
sofl  is  a  &ctor  of  importance;  since  this  is  inflnential  in 
determining  that  mnltiplicity  of  vegetal  prodncts  which 
largely  aids  social  progress.  In  Damara*land,  where  tlte 
nniformity  of  snrface  is  Buch  that  f our  Irinds  of  münoBas 
dxclnde  nearly  every  other  kdad  of  tree  or  bnsh,  it  is  clear 
that,  apart  from  fnrther  obstacles  to  progress,  pancity  of 
materials  mnst  be  a  great  one.  But  here  we  rerge  npon 
another  order  of  factors. 

§  18.  How  the  charaoter  of  its  Flora  affects  the  fitness  of 
a  habitat  for  snpporting  a  society,  scarcely  needs  ehowing. 
It  is  needful,  however,  to  point  out  that  while  a  def ective 
Flora  is  a  negative  handerance  to  social  progress,  a  Inxnriant 
Flora  does  not  neeessarüy  aid,  but  may  impede.  We  will 
giance  at  both  sets  of  effects. 
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Some  of  ihe  EsquiniAax  haveno  wood atall;  while  oUiars 
have  obIj  Ühat  whioli  oomes  to  them  asocean-drift.  In  thia 
extreme  case,  by  nsing  snow  or  ice  to  build  their  houses,  and 
by  the  shifts  ihey  are  put  to  in  making  cups  of  seal-skin, 
fiahing-Iines  and  nets  of  whalebone^  and  eren  bowa  of  bone 
or  hom,  these  people  show  ns  bow  greaÜy  advance  in  the 
orts  of  üfe  is  hindered  hy  abeence  of  fit  vegetal  producta. 
With  thia  Arctic  race,  too,  aa  alao  witb  the  nearly 
Ajitarctio  Fnegiana^  we  aee  that  the  abaence  or  eiztreme 
acaroity  of  f  ood-beaiing  planta^  ia  an  inanrmonntable  impedi- 
ment  to  aocial  progreaa :  ixnplying,  aa  it  doea^  reatriction  to 
animal-f  ood^  neceaaarily  more  limited  in  qnantity.  Eyidence 
better  than  that  fumiahed  hj  theae  reg^ona  where  extreme 
cold  ia  a  coexiating  hinderance,  ia  fomiahed  by  Aoatralia; 
vfhere,  in  a  dimate  that  ia  on  the  whole  favoorable^  the 
pancity  of  food-bearing  planta  and  of  planta  otherwiae 
uaefulj  haa  been  a  part*canae  of  continued  arreat  at  the 
loweat  atage  of  barbariam.  Large  tracta  of  it,  anpporting 
bnt  one  inhabitant  to  aixty  aquare  milea,  do  not  admit  any- 
thing  approaching  to  that  denaity  of  popuhition  which  ia  a 
needfol  oondition  to  civiliaation. 

Converaely,  after  obaerring  how  increaae  of  popnlation, 
making  poaaible  adrance  of  aocial  erolution,  ia  fnrthered  by 
abundance  of  vegetal  producta,  aa  above  ahown  in  apeaking 
of  fertility  of  aoil,  we  may  obaerre  how  variety  of  yeget^ 
producta  conducea  to  the  aame  effect.  Kot  only  in  the 
caaea  of  the  alightly-developed  aocietiea  exiating  in  regiona 
covered  by  planta  of  nnmeroua  apeciea,  do  we  aee  that  de- 
pendence  on  many  kinda  of  roots,  fruita,  cereala,  etc.,  ia  a 
safeguard  against  the  f aminea  apt  to  ariae  from  &ilure  of 
any  aingle  crop ;  but  we  aee  that  the  many  uaeful  xnateriala 
fumiahed  by  a  heterogeneoua  Flora,  make  poaaible  a  molti* 
plication  of  appliancea,  a  conaequent  advance  of  the  arta, 
and  an  accompanying  development  of  akill  and  intelligence. 
The  Tahitiaua  have  on  their  ialand,  fit  wooda  f or  the  frauie« 
works  and  roofs  of  houses,  with  pahn-leavea  for  thatoh; 
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Umib  are  plaats  yielding  tixeaa  fibres  out  of  whioh  to  twini 
cofdfly  fiahing^lines,  matting^  etc. ;  the  tapa«bai*k,  dnly  pre- 
pwed^  fnmiakes  a  doth  f or  their  variotiB  articles  of  dress ; 
tinej  liaTe  oooock-nuts  for  capsi  etc.,  materials  for  baskeis^ 
■ieT8B|  and  varioiiB  domestic .  implementB ;  thej  have  plants 
giring  them  scents  for  their  iingiieixtB,  flowers  for  their 
wreaihs  and  necklaoes ;  thej  hare  dyes  for  stamping 
pattema  on  their  dreesea — all  besides  the  vanoua  f oods, 
bread-frujit|  taro,  jeanB,  sweet-potatoesj  arrow*root^  fem- 
root,  oocOi«-nat8,  plamtaiPB,  banonas,  jambo,  ti-root,  sugar- 
cane,  etc. :  enabling  tbem  to  prodnoe  nomerouB  made  dishes. 
And  the  ntilization  of  all  these  materials  obyioujBlj  sap- 
plies  a  cultore  and  discipline  acting  in  variona  ways 
towards  social  advance.  How  inflaential  tbe  beterogeneity 
of  a  Flora  ia  in  this  way,  we  may  infer  on  observing  that 
Idndred  rebülta  from  it  baye  arisen  among  an  adjacent 
people^  widtily  nnlike  incharacterand  political  Organization. 
Thoae  ferociona  cannibals  tbe  Fijians^  goyemed  by  f eelings 
tfaat  are  in  mdny  respects  anti-social,  baye  reacbed  a  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  arts  comparable  witb  that  of  the  Tahitians, 
wiih  a  diyisiun  of  labonr  and  a  commercial  Organization  that 
are  eyen  superior,  in  a  habitat  similarly  characterized  by  * 
variety  of  yegetal  producta.  Among  the  thouaand  species 
of  indigenona  plante  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  there  are  such  as 
yield  the  inhabitants  materials  for  all  porposes,  from  the 
bnilding  of  war-canoes  capable  of  carrying  800  mendownto 
ihe  making  of  dyes  and  perf omes.  It  may,  indeed,  be  nrged 
tbat  the  New  Zealanders^  exhibiting  a  social  deyelopment 
sinular  in  degree  to  that  reached  in  Tahiti  and  Fiji,  had  a 
habitat  of  which  the  indigenous  Flora  was  not  yaried.  But 
the  reply  ia  that  both  by  their  langoage  and  their  my thology, 
the  New  Zealandera  are  shown  to  haye  separated  from 
otber  Malayo-PolynesianB,  af  ter  the  arts  of  lifo  had  been  con« 
nderably  adyanoed ;  and  tbat  they  brought  these  arts  (as  well 
IS  aome  coltiyated  plants)  to  a  region  which,  though  poor  in 
edible  plants,  snpplied  in  abundance  plants  otherwise  nsef  ul. 
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As  abore  hintedj  merelaxnriance  of  Vegetation  ia  in  bodm 
oasea  a  hinderanoe  to  progress — ^vegetation^  tliat  ib,  which 
does  not  fnmisli  available  materials.  Eyen  that  inclemeni 
region  inhabited  hj  the  Fuegians,  is,  stränge  to  eaj,  made 
worse  by  the  dense  growth  of  oaeless  nndenrood  which 
clothes  the  rockj  hüls.  And  living  thoagh  thej  do  nnder 
conditions  otherwise  so  different^  the  Andamanese  are  shni- 
larty  restricted  to  the  borders  of  the  sea^  by  the  impenetrable 
thicket  which  corers  the  Lind.  Indeed  yarious  eqnatorial 
regions,  rendered  almost  nseless  even  to  the  partiallj  cIti- 
lized  by  jnngle  and  tangled  forest^  were  ntterly  worthlesa 
to  the  aborigines^  who  had  no  tools  f  or  Clearing  the  ground« 
The  primitiTO  man,  possesised  of  rüde  stone  implements 
only,  could  find  bnt  f ew  parts  of  the  Earth's  snrface  whioh, 
neither  too  barren  nor  beoring  a  growth  too  Inzarianti 
were  available:  so  again  reminding  ns  that  mdimentary 
societies  are  at  the  mercy  of  environing  conditions. 

4  19.  There  remains  to  betreatedthe  Fanna  of  the  region 
inhabited.  Eridently  tids  has  a  powerfol  effect,  both 
on  the  degree  of  social  growth  and  on  the  type  of  that 
growth. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  wild  animals  fit  for  food, 
infiuential  as  it  is  in  determining  the  kind  of  individnal  lifo, 
is  therefore  inflnential  in  determining  the  kind  of  social 
Organization.  Where,  as  in  North  America,  there  existed  a 
sufficiency  of  game  to  snpport  the  aboriginal  races,  honting 
tended  to  continne  the  dominant  actiyity;  and  a  more  or 
less  nomadic  habit  being  entailed  by  the  migp*ations  after 
game,  there  was  a  persistent  impediment  to  agricnltnre,  to 
increase  of  popnlation,  and  to  indnstrial  development.  We 
hare  bnt  to  consider  the  antithetioal  case  of  the  yarious 
Polynesian  races,  and  to  obsenre  how,  in  the  absence  of  any 
considerable  land-Fanna,  they  hayebeenforcedinto  agricnl« 
ture  with  its  concomitant  settled  lifo,  lorger  population,  and 
adyanced  arts,  to  see  how  great  an  effect  Üke  kind  and 
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ftmount  of  nüliaable  animal-life  in  a  locality  haa  on 
ernlioation.  Wlien    we    glance   at  that  pastoral 

type  of  Society  wUch,  still  ezisting^  Las  played  in  past 
times  an  important  part  in  hnman  progress,  we  again 
See  ihat  over  wide  regions  the  indigenons  Fauna  has 
been  chiefly  infloential  in  fixing  the  form  of  social  nnion. 
Qn  Che  one  hand,  in  the  absence  of  horses,  cameis,  oxen, 
sheep,  goata— mammals  admitting  of  domestication — the 
kind  of  lifo  f ollowed  by  the  three  great  conqaering  races  in 
tiieir  original  habitats,  wonld  have  been  impossible;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of  lifo,  bringing  with  it  the 
adapted  social  relations,  prevented,  so  long  as  it  continued, 
Chat  formaCion  of  larger  settled  nnions  which  is  needed  f or 
the  higher  social  relations.  On  recalling  the  cases  of  the 
Laplaaders  with  their  reindeer  and  dogs,  the  Tartars  with 
their  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  Soath  Americans  with  their 
Ilamas  and  goinea-pigs,  it  becomes  obyions,  too,  that  in 
varions  cases  this  natnre  of  the  Fanna,  joined  with  that  of  the 
snr&ce,  still  continnes  to  be  a  cause  of  arrest  at  a  certain 
stage  of  erolntion. 

While  the  Fauna  is  thus  an  important  factor  as  containing 
an  abnndance  or  scarcity  of  members  usefol  to  man,  it  is 
also  an  important  &ctor  as  containing  an  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  injnrious  members.  The  presence  of  the  larg^er 
camiyores  is,  in  some  places,  a  considerable  impediment  to 
the  carrying  on  of  social  lifo :  as  in  Sumatra,  where  yillages 
are  not  uncommonly  depopulated  hj  tigers ;  as  in  India^ 
where  **  a  single  tigress  caused  the  destruction  of  18  yillages, 
and  256  Square  miles  of  country  were  thrown  out  of  cnltiva- 
tion,"  and  where  '^  in  1809  one  tigress  killed  127  people,  and 
stopped  a  public  road  f  or  many  weeks.''  Indeed  we  need 
but  recall  the  erils  once  experienced  in  England  from 
wolves,  and  those  still  experienced  in  northem  parts  of 
Europe,  to  see  that  perfect  freedom  to  carry  on  out-door 
eccupations,  and  perfect  freedom  of  intercourse,  which  are 
among  the  conditions  to  social  advance,  may  be  hindered  by 
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predatorj  animals»  Nor  must  we  forget  how  greatly  that 
sabJQgotion  of  sur&ce  implied  by  development  of  agri« 
culture,  is  occasianallyinierferedwith  byreptiles :  instaace, 
again,  the  case  of  India^  wliere^  aooording  to  Dr.  Fayrer'a 
recent  work^  20^000  persons  die  of  snake-bite  annually — a 
ntiinber  giyen  in  recent  official  retoms  as  25,664.  To  whioh 
evils  directly  inflicted  by  the  bigher  animals,  have  to  be 
added  the  indirect  evils  which  they  join  inseots  in  inflicting, 
by  destroying  crops.  Sometimes  injnriea  of  this  last  kind 
appear  oonsiderably  to  affect  the  mode  of  indiyidiia]^  and 
consequenÜy  of  social,  lifo ;  as  in  Kaffirland,  where  crops 
are  snbject  to  great  depredations  from  mammals,  birds,  and 
insects,  and  where  the  transf  ormation  of  the  pastoral  state 
into  a  higher  stute  is  thns  discouraged;  or  as  in  the 
Beohnana-conntry,  which,  whfle  ''peopled  with  conntless 
herds  of  game,  is  sometinies  devastated  by  swarms  of  locusts/' 
Glearly,  where  the  indnstrial  tendencies  are  still  f eeble,  un- 
certainty  in  getting  a  retnm  f  or  labonr  mnst  hindei  the 
development  of  them,  and  prompt  reversion  to  older  raodes 
of  lifo  if  these  can  still  be  pnrsued. 

Many  other  mischiefs,  caused  especially  by  insects« 
seriously  interfere  with  social  progress.  Even  familiär 
experiences  in  Scotland,  where  the  midges  sometimes  driye 
one  indoors,  snffioe  to  show  how  greatly  ''the  plague  of 
flies  '^  mnst,  in  tropical  regions,  disconrage  continuous  out- 
door  aotivity  by  men  already  averse  to  labour,  Where,  as 
on  the  Orinooo,  the  moming  salutation  is — "  How  haye  the 
mosquitos  nsed  yonf'^  and  where  the  torment  is  sucb 
that  a  priest  oould  not  belieye  Humboldt  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted  to  it  merely  that  he  might  see  the  oountry,  the 
desire  for  relief  must  of ten  outbalance  the  already»feeble 
motive  to  work.  Even  the  effecta  of  flies  on  cattle,  in- 
directly  modify  social  lifo:  as  among  the  Kirghis,  who, 
in  May,  when  the  steppes  are  covered  with  rieh  pasture, 
are  obliged  by  the  swarms  of  flies  to  take  their  herds  to  the 
mountaiQs;   or  as  in  Afrioa^  where  the  tseUe  negatives  tu« 
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pastoral  oocapation  in  some  localities.  And  then^  in  othei 
caaea^  great  disconragement  is  experienced  from  the  termites^ 
wliiefa,  in  porta  of  East  Africa^  oonsmne  dress,  fumiture, 
bedfl,  etc.  '' A  man  may  be  rieh  to-day  and  poor  to- 
moTTOWf  from  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants/'  said  aPorta- 
gneee  merchant  to  Livingstone.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
eTÜfl  they  inflict.  As  Humboldt  remarks,  '^where  the 
iermiies  doctroy  all  docoments^  there  can  be  no  advanoed 
ciTilisation/' 

Thos  there  ia  a  close  relation  between  the  type  of  social  lif  e 
indigenons  in  a  locaUtji  and  the  character  of  the  indigenona 
Faona.  The  presence  or  absence  of  nseful  speciesi  and  the 
preeence  or  absence  of  injnrions  species,  hare  their  f  avonring 
snd  hindering  effecta.  In  everfr  case  theee  effects  yary  ac- 
cording  to  the  specialities  and  proportions  of  these  causes ; 
and  there  is  not  only  ao  prodnced  a  f  nrtherance  or  retarda- 
tion  of  social  progreas,  generally  conaidered,  bat  there  is 
prodnced  more  or  leaa  apeoiality  of  natnre  in  the  atractni^ea 
and  f onctiona  of  the  Community. 

§  20.  To  ennmerate  and  deacribe  folly  these  original 
extemal  fetctors,  in  their  mnltitadinona  degreea  and  com- 
binationa,  ia  ont  of  the  qnestion.  An  approximately-complete 
acconnt  of  the  classesbriefly  characterised  above^  wonld  be 
a  work  of  yeara ;  and  there  would  haye  to  be  added  many 
apecial  influencea  of  environingoonditionanot  yet  indicated« 

Effecte  of  differencea  in  degree  and  diatribation  of  light^ 
aa  illnatrated  by  the  in-door  lifo  and  cnlture  which  the 
Arctic  night  cansea  among  the  Icelanders^  wonld  have  to 
be  treated;  aa  also  the  minor  effects  dne  to  greater  or  leaa 
brilliancy  of  ordinary  daylight  in  sonny  and  clondy  dimatea 
on  the  mental  atatea,  and^  theref ore  on  the  actiona,  of  the 
inhabitanta*  The  &miliar  fact  that  habitaal  fineneaa  of 
weather  and  habitnal  inclemen«^^  lead  respectively  to  ont« 
door  social  interconrse  and  in-door  family«life,  and  so 
inflnence  the  chatactera  of  Citizens,  wonld  have  to  be  taken 
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mto  account.  So,  too,  woold  the  modifications  of  populär 
ideas  and  f eelings  wroaglit  by  imposing  meteorologic  and 
geologic  phenomena.  And  beyond  the  effects,  made  mncli 
of  hj  Mr.  Bnckle,  which  these  grand  and  unezpected 
displays  of  natural  energies  prodace  onmen's  imaginations, 
and  conseqneBtly  on  their  behayionr,  there  would  have  to 
be  noted  their  effects  of  other  Orders:  as,  for  instance, 
those  wliich  frequent  earthqoakes  in  a  localitj  liave  on  the 
type  of  architectore— cansing  a  preference  for  honses  that 
are  low  and  slight ;  and  so  modifying  both  the  domestic 
arrangements  and  the  eosthetie  cnltore.  Again,  iSke  character 
of  the  fuel  which  a  locality  yields  has  conseqnences  that 
ramify  in  yariouB  directions;  as  we  see  in  the  contrast 
between  oor  own  coaUbuming  London,  with  its  blackened 
rowB  of  houses  made  gloomy  and  depressing  by  absorption 
of  light,  and  the  wood-bnming  cities  of  the  continent,  where 
general  lightness  and  the  nse  of  bright  oolonring  indnce  a 
different  state  of  feeling  haying  difEerent  resnlts*  How  the 
mineralogy  of  the  region  afiects  the  degree  of  civilization 
and  the  industrial  arrangements,  scarcely  needs  pointing 
out.  Entire  absence  of  metals  may  negative  local  advance 
out  of  the  stone-age ;  presence  of  oopper  may  lead  to  an 
adyance;  presence  or  prozimity  of  tin,  rendering  bronse 
possible,  may  cause  a  fnrther  step ;  and  if  there  are 
iron-ores,  a  still  further  step  may  presently  be  taken. 
So,  too,  the  supply  or  want  of  lime  for  mortar,  afFects  the 
sizes  and  types  of  buildings,  private  and  public ;  and  thus 
influenoes  domestic  and  social  habits,  as  well  as  SBsthetic 
culture.  Even  down  to  such  a  minor  peculiarity  as  Üie 
presence  of  hot  Springs,  which  in  ancient  Central  America 
initiated  a  local  manufacture  of  pottery,  there  would  have 
to  be  traced  the  infiuence  of  each  particular  combination  of 
oonditions  in  determining  the  prevailing  industry,  and  there- 
fore,  in  part,  the  type  of  social  Organization. 

But  a  detailed  account  of  the  original  eztemal  factorsf 
whether  of  the  moro  important  kinds  ontlined  in  preceding 
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pages  or  of  the  less  important  kinds  just  exemplified^ 
pertains  to  what  we  may  liere  distinguisli  as  Special 
Sociologj.  Any  one  who,  carrying  with  liim  the  general 
principles  of  the  science,  nndertook  to  Interpret  the  evo- 
lation  of  each  Bociety^  would  have  to  give  an  exhanstire 
aoconnt  of  these  many  local  causes  in  their  various  kinds  and 
degrees«  Such  an  nndertaking  mnst  be  left  for  the  soci- 
dogistfi  of  the  futnre. 

§  21.  Here  mypurposehas  been  simply  to  give  general  ideas 

of  ihe  original  extemal  f actors,  in  their  difEerent  classes  and 

Orders  j  so  as  to  impress  on  the  reader  the  tmth^  barely 

ennnciated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  characters  of 

ihe  enTironment  co-operate  with  the  characters  of  human 

beings  in  determining  social  phenomena. 

Qne  of  the  results  of  enumerating  these  original  extemal 

faciors  and  observing  the  important  parts  they  play^  has 

been  that  of  bringing  into  yiew  the  fact^  liable  to  be  orer- 

looked,  that  the  earlier  stages  of  social  eyolution  are  far 

more  dependent  on  local  conditions  than  the  later  stages. 

Thongh  societies  such  ais  we  are  now  most  familiär  with^ 

highly  organized^  rieh  in  appliances,  advanced  in  know- 

ledge,  can^  by  the  help  of  various  artifices,  thrive  in  un- 

Earourable  habitats ;  yet  f eeble,  unorganized  societies  cannot 

do  so :  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  natural  surroundings. 

And,  fieeing  that  this  is  so  with  the  inferior  social  fypes 

now  existingy  we  may  inf er  that  it  was  even  more  so  with 

the  still-less-developed  types  which  preceded  them. 

It  should  be  obsenred^  too^  that  we  thus  find  answers  to 

the  questions  sometimes  raised  as  obstacles  to  the  general 

doctrine  of  social  evolution — ^How  does  it  happen  that  so 

many  tribes  of  savages  haye  made  no  manifest  progress 

doring  the  long  period  over  which  human  records  extend  ? 

And  if  it  is  tme  that  the  human  race  existed  during  the 

later  geologic  periods,  ^^7»  ^or  100,000  years  or  more,  did 

DO  traoeable  ciyilization  result  ?    To  these  questions^  1  sayj 

3 
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adeqnate  replies  are  fomialied.  When  we  glance  over  tbe 
classes  and  ordere  of  original  extemal  factors  above  sei 
down^  and  obserre  how  rare  is  tliat  combination  of  favoar- 
able  ones  and  absence  of  nnf ayonrable  ones,  by  which  alone 
the  germs  of  societies  can  be  f  osiered ;  wben  we  remember 
tliat  in  Proportion  as  tbe  appliances  are  iew  and  mde,  the 
kuowledge  small^  and  tbe  power  of  co-operation  nndeveloped, 
the  establishment  of  any  improvement  in  face  of  Borronnd* 
ing  difficulties  must  take  a  long  period;  wlienwe  remember 
that  tbis  same  belplessness  of  primitive  social  groupa  left 
them  exposed  to  each  adverse  cbange^  and  so  cansed 
repeated  losses  of  tbe  small  advances  made;  it  beoomea 
easy  to  understand  wby,  f or  an  enormous  period,  no  con- 
siderable  societies  were  evolved. 

Bat  now  baying  made  a  general  surrey  of  these  original 
extemal  factors ;  baying  recognized  the  all-important  part 
they  play  in  social  evolation,  especially  doring  its  first 
stages ;  and  having  noted  the  explanation  thns  yielded  of 
the  tardy  appearance  of  civilization  and  of  its  non-appear- 
ance  over  a  large  part  of  the  world ;  we  may  here  leaye  all 
detailed  consideration  of  them  as  not  fnrther  conceming  us. 
For  in  dealing^  as  we  have  now  to  do,  with  the  Principles  of 
Sociology,  we  have  to  deal  with  facts  of  stractnre  and 
fonction  displayed  by  societies  in  general,  dissociated,  so 
far  as  may  be,  from  special  facts  dne  to  special  circum- 
stances.  Henceforth  we  shall  occnpy  ourselves  with  those 
characters  of  societies  which  depend  mainly  on  the  intrinsic 
natnres  of  their  nnits,  rather  than  with  the  characters  deter- 
mined  by  particolar  eztrinsic  inflnences :  these  will  be  ]*e* 
cognized  bnt  occasionally  or  but  tacitly. 


CSHLAFTEB  IV. 

ORiaiNAL   INTERNAL  FACTORS. 

(  22«  Ab  wiÜL  Übe  original  extemal  &ctorB,  so  with  tha 
oiiginal  internal  factors — an  adequate  acconnt  of  them  snp« 
posee  a  bar  greafcer  knowledge  of  tlie  past  than  we  can  get. 
On  tlie  one  liand,  from  men's  bonesj  and  objects  betrajing 
men'a  actions,  discoyered  in  geological  f  ormations  and  in 
caTe-deposits,  dating  back  to  periods  since  which  there  have 
been  great  changes  of  climate  and  re-distribntions  of  land 
and  sea,  we  most  inf  er  tbat  the  babiiats  of  mankind  bave 
been  erer  nndergoing  modifications;  tbougb  wbat  modifica- 
tions  we  can  bnt  vaguely  guess.  On  tbe  otber  band,  nnceas- 
ing  alteraüons  of  babitats  implj  tbat  tbe  races  snbject  to 
ibem  bave  been  nndergoing  cbanges  of  fnnction  and  stmc- 
tore ;  respecting  most  of  wbicb  we  can  know  bttle  more  tban 
tbeir  occnrrence. 

Sucb  fragmentary  evidenoe  as  we  bave  at  present,  does 
not  Warrant  definite  conclnsions  respecting  tbe  ways  and 
degrees  in  wbicb  men  of  tbe  remote  past  differed  from 
men  now  existing.  Tbere  are^  indeedi  remains  wbicb,  taken 
by  tbemselyes,  indicate  inferiority  of  type  in  ancestral  races. 
Hie  Neandertbal-skull,  and  otbers  like  it,  witb  tbeir  enor- 
•mons  snpra-orbital  ridges,  so  simian  in  cbaracter,  are  among 
ibese.  Tbere  is  also  tbe  skull  lately  f onnd  by  Mr.  GiUman, 
in  a  xnonnd  on  tbe  Detroit  riyer,  Micbiganj  and  described  by 
bim  as  cbimpanaee4ike  in  tbe  largeness  of  tbe  areas  over 
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wliioli  tlie  temporal  zuuscles  were  inaerted.  Bat  as  tluB 
remarkable  skull  was  f onnd  along  with  others  that  were  not 
remarkable,  and  as  sncli  skulls  as  that  from  the  cave  in  the 
Neandertlial  are  not  proved  to  be  of  more  ancient  date  tlian 
skulls  which  deyiate  little  from  common  forms^  no  decisiye 
inferences  can   be    drawn.  Similarly  with 

other  parts  of  skeletons.  A  bone  from  the  caye  at 
Settle,  left  there,  Mr.  Geikie  tUnks^  before  tke  last 
inter-glacial  period,  and  identifled  by  Professor  Busk  as 
human,  is  described  by  him  as  part  of  ''an  unnsually 
clumsy  fibula  ;'^  and  be  obserres  that  it  is  similar  in  cha- 
racter  to  one  f ound  in  a  caye  at  Mentone«  At  the  same 
time,  howeyer,  he  points  out  that  there  is  in  the  mnsemn  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  a  recent  fibula  similarly  domsy. 
All  we  seem  warranted  in  saying  is  that  what  was  in 
those  days  a  not  infrequent,  and  probably  a  generale  trait, 
18  now  a  rare  one.  A  kindred^  but  perhaps  a  some- 

what  more  positiye,  statement,  may  be  made  req>eoting  the 
extreme  compression  of  the  tibiad  in  certain  ancient  raoes, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  epithet  ''platycnemio/'  First 
pointed  out  by  Professor  Busk  and  Dr.  Falconer,  as  charao- 
terizing  the  men  who  left  their  bonos  in  the  cayes  of 
Gibraltar,  this  peculiarity,  shortly  afterwards  disooyered  by 
M.  Broca  in  the  remains  of  caye-men  in  France,  was  ob- 
served  afresh  by  Mr.  Busk  in  remains  from  cayes  in  Den* 
bighshire ;  and  moro  recently  Mr.  Gillman  has  shown  that 
it  characterizes  tibisB  found  along  with  the  rudest  stone« 
implements  in  mounds  on  the  St.  Glair  riyer,  Michigan. 
As  this  trait  is  not  known  to  distinguish  any  races  now 
liying,  while  it  existed  in  races  which  liyed  in  localities  so 
far  apart  as  Gibraltar,  France,  Wales,  and  North  America, 
we  may  fairly  inf er  that  an  ancient  race,  distributed  oyer 
a  wide  area,  was  in  so  far  unlike  races  which  haye  smriyed. 
Two  general  conclusions  on^  seem  warranted  by  the 
facta  at  present  known.  The  first  is  that  in  remote 
epochs,  as  now,  there  were  yarieties  of  men  distinguished 
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by  düSerences  of  osseons  structure  considerable  in  degree, 
and  probably  hy  other  differences ;  and  tHe  seoond  is^  that 
Bome  traits  of  bratality  and  inf  eriority  exbibited  in  certain 
of  ihese  ancient  yarieties^  have  either  disappeared  or  occnr 
only  as  nnusoal  yariations. 

§  23.  Thos  respecting  the  original  internal  factors^  taken 
in  that  compreliensiye  Bense  which  includea  tbe  traits  of 
pre-bistoric  man,  we  can  ascertain  very  little.  Bat  recog- 
nizing  tbis  tmtb,  we  may  fairly  draw  from  tbe  researcbes 
of  geolog^sts  änd  arcbadologists^  tbe  inference  tbat  tbrongb- 
out  long-past  periods,  as  since  tbe  commencement  of 
bistorjr,  tbere  bas  been  going  on  a  continnous  differentiation 
oi  races^  a  continnons  oyer-ronning  of  tbe  less  powerful  or 
less  adapted  by  tbe  more  powerfnl  or  more  adapted,  a 
driving  of  inferior  yarieties  into  undesirable  babitats^  andy 
occasionally,  an  eztermination  of  inferior  yarieties. 

And  now,  carrying  witb  us  tbis  general  conception  of 
primitiy  e  man,  we  mnst  be  content  to  Sil  it  ont,  so  f  ar  as  we 
may,  bj  stndying  tbose  existing  races  of  men  wbicb,  as 
jndged  by  tbeir  pbysical  cbaracters  and  tbeir  implements, 
approacb  most  nearly  to  primitiye  man.  Instead  of  in* 
clnding  in  one  cbapter  all  tbe  classes  and  sab-classes  of 
traits  to  be  set  down,  it  will  be  most  oonyenient  to  gronp 
tbem  into  tbree  cbapters.  We  will  take  first  tbe  pbysical, 
iben  tbe  emotional,  lastly  tbe  inteUectoal. 


CHAPTEE   V. 

^HS   PEIMITIVfl   MAN — PHTSICAL. 

§  24.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  unciTilized  races  in- 
dude  the  Patagonians,  ranging  from  six  to  seyen  feet  in 
height,  wliile  in  Africa  there  still  esist  remnants  of  the  bar- 
baroos  people  referred  to  by  Herodotos  aa  pygmies^  we 
cannot  say  that  tbere  is  ejxj  direct  relation  between  social 
State  and  statnre.  Among  the  North-American  Indiana 
there  are  hunting  races  decidedly  tall ;  while^  elsewbere, 
there  are  stonted  hunting  races^  as  the  Bushmen.  Qf 
pastoral  peoples^  tdo,  some  are  short^  like  the  Elirghiz^  and 
some  are  well-grown,  like  the  E^aflirs.  And  there  are  kin- 
dred differences  between  races  of  agricultnral  habits. 

Still^  the  eyidenoe  taken  in  the  mass  implies  an  ayerage 
relation  between  barbarism  and  inferioriiy  of  size.  In 
North  America  the  Ghinooks  and  snndry  neighbouring 
tribes  are  described  as  low  in  statore ;  and  the  Shoshones 
are  said  to  be  of  "  very  diminutive  stature/*  Of  the  South- 
American  races  it  is  asserted  that  the  Guiana  Indian  is 
mostly  much  below  5  ft.  5  in. ;  that  the  Arawaks  average 
5  ft.  4  in. ;  and  that  the  Gruaranis  rarely  reach  5  ft.  So,  too, 
is  it  with  the  uncivilized  peoples  of  Northern  Asia.  Pallaa 
classes  the  Ostyaks  as  short ;  the  Kirghiz  are  said  to  ayerage 
5ft.  8  or  4in.;  and  we  read  that  the  Kamtschadales  ''are 
in  general  of  low  stature.^'  In  Southern  Asia  it  is  the 
same.      One  authority  describes,  generally,  the  Tamuliau 
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ftborigmes  of  India  as  smaller  than  ihe  Hiiidas.  An- 
other,  wiiting  of  the  Hill-tribes^  says  of  the  Pattooahs 
that  ''  ihe  men  do  not  exoeed  5  ft.  2  in.^  and  the  women 
4ft.  4  m/'  Another  estimates  the  Lepchas  as  ayeraging 
abont  5  ft.  And  the  Jn&ngs^  perhaps  the  most  degraded  of 
these  iribes,  are  set  down  as,  males  less  than  5  ft.^  and 
women  4ft.  Sin.  Bat  this  relationship  is  most  clearlj  im- 
plied on  groaping  tog^ther  the  yery  lowest  races.  Oi  the 
Fnegians  we  read  that  some  tribes  aie  ''  not  more  than  5  ft. 
lügh^';  of  the  Andamaneee,  that  the  men  vory  from 
4  ft.  10  in.  to  nearly  5  ft. ;  of  the  Yeddahs,  that  the  ränge 
is  from  4ft.  1  in.  to  5  ft.  8  in. — ^the  common  height  being 
abont  4  ft.  9  in.  Again^  the  ordinaiy  height  of  the  Bush- 
men  is  given  as  4  ft.  4^  in.,  or,  aocording  to  Barrow, 
4  ft.  6  in.  f OT  the  average  man,  and  4  ft.  f or  the  average 
woman.  YHiile  their  allies,  the  Akka,  lately  discorered  in 
the  heart  of  Af  rica  by  Schweinf  orth,  are  said  by  him  to 
Vary  from  4  ft,  1  in.  to  4  ft.  10  in. :  the  women,  whom  he  did 
not  see,  being  presnmably  still  smaller. 

How  &<r  is  this  an  original  trait  of  inferior  races,  and 
how  &r  is  it  a  trait  snperinduced  by  the  nn&voarable 
habitats  into  which  snperior  races  have  driyen  them  ?  Evi- 
dently  the  dwarfishness  of  Esqnimaaz  and  Laplanders  may 
be  due  partly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  great  physiological  cost 
of  liHng  entailed  by  the  rigoroos  climate  they  haye  to 
bear;  and  it  no  more  shows  the  dwarfishness  of  primi- 
tive men  than  does  the  small  size  of  Shetland  ponies  show 
that  primitive  horses  were  small.  Similarly  in  the  case  of 
the  Bnshmen,  who  are  Wanderers  in  a  territory  ''of  so 
barren  and  arid  a  character,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  not  permanently  habitable  by  any  class  of  human 
beings,''  it  is  supposable  that  chronic  innutrition  has  pro- 
dnced  a  lower  Standard  of  growth.  Manifestly,  as  the 
weaker  were  always  thrust  by  the  strenger  into  the  worst 
localities,  there  must  ever  have  been  a  tendency  to  make 
greater  any  original  difference  of  stature  and  strength. 
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Hence  the  smallness  of  these  most  degraded  men^  may  have 
been  original;  or  it  may  have  been  acquired;  or  it  may 
have  been  partly  original  and  partly  acquired.  In 

one  case,  however,  I  leam  on  good  authority  that  the  low 
stature  was  probably  original.  Facta  do  not  justify  the 
belief  that  the  Bushmen^  the  Akka,  and  kindred  races 
found  in  Africa,  are  dwarf ed  varieties  of  the  Negro  race ; 
but  suggest  the  belief  that  they  are  fragments  of  a  race 
which  the  Negroes  dispossessed.  And  this  conclusion^ 
-  warranted  by  the  physical  differences^  is  countenanced  by 
general  probability  and  by  analogy.  Without  making 
much  of  the  rumoured  dwarf -race  in  the  central  parts  of 
Madagascar^  or  of  that  in  the  interior  of  Bomeo,  it  suffices 
to  rec£dl  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  which  are  renmants  of  the 
indigenes  islanded  by  the  flood  of  Aryans,  or  the  tribes 
further  east^  similarly  islanded  by  the  invading  Mongols, 
or  to  the  Mantras  of  the  Malay-peninsula^  to  see  that  this 
process^  exemplified  too  in  pre-historic  Britain  by  the 
extinction  of  the  small  men  who  left  their  bonos  in  the 
Denbighshire  caves,  has  probably  occurred  in  Africa ;  and 
that  these  tribes  of  diminutive  people  are  renmants  of  a 
people  originally  small,  and  not  dwarfed  by  conditions. 

Still,  other  evidence  may  be  cited  to  show  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  conceiving  primitive  man  as  very  decidedly 
inferior  in  size  to  man  of  developed  type,  The  Australians, 
who,  both  individually  and  socially,  are  very  low,  reach  a 
moderate  stature ;  as  did  also  the  now-eztinct  TEtömanians. 
Nor  do  the  bonos  of  races  which  have  disappeared,  yield 
manifest  proof  that  pre-historic  man  was,  on  the  average, 
much  less  than  historic  man.  Nevertheless,  while  recog- 
nizing  the  fact  that  among  races  not  wholly  uncivilized,  as 
the  Fijians,  ElafBrs,  some  of  the  Negro-tribes,  etc.,  there 
are  very  fine  men,  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  distingnished 
naturalist  and  anthropologist  to  the  effect  that  the  lowest 
races  in  general,  do  not  equal  in  size  the  civilized  races  of 
Northern  Burope. 
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We  shall  probably  be  safe  in  conclading  that  thronglioiit 
ihe  past,  as  at  present,  and  that  with  the  human  race  as 
other  vaces,  mie  is  bnt  one  trait  of  higher  eTolution,  which 
may  or  maj  not  ooexist  with  oäier  traits ;  and  that,  within 
oertain  limits,  it  is  detennined  hj  local  oonditions,  which 
here  faTOor  the  preeervation  of  the  lafgest,  and  elsewheie^ 
when  nothing  is  gained  by  Biae,  condnoe  to  the  spread  of 
a  BBaaller  Tariety  relatively  mors  prolific.  Bat  we  niay 
fnrtber  oondnde  that  since,  in  the  stmggle  f or  ezistence 
between  Taces,  snperiority  of  size  gives  advantages,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  increasej  which  has  told  where  other 
eonditions  hare  allowed;  and  that  the  average  primitive 
man  was  somewhat  less  than  is  the  arerage  oirilised  man. 

§  25.  Ab  of  statore,  so  of  straotore,  we  mnst  say  that 
the  oontrast  is  not  yery  marked.  Passing  over  smaller 
distinctiye  traits  shown  ns  by  some  of  the  lowest  hnman 
races,  snch  as  the  de^iation  in  the  form  of  the  pelyis,  and 
the  ezistence  of  solid  bone  where  in  the  dvilized  the  frontal 
sinns  exists,  we  may  limit  onrselyes  to  traits  which  hare 
here  a  meaning  for  ns. 

Men  of  inferior  types  appear  to  be  generally  charac- 
terized  by  relatiyely-defectiye  deyelopment  of  the  lower 
limbs.  Soffioiently  marked  as  tbis  is  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  trayellers  among  yarions  nnrelated  races,  we 
shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  setting  it  down  as  a  primi« 
tive  character.  Pallas  deseribes  the  Ostyaks  as  having 
''thin  and  slender  legs.''  I  find  two  authorities  mentioning 
the  '^ Short  legs''  and  ''slender  legs''  of  the  Kamtscha- 
dales. So,  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  Stewart- saya 
the  Kookies  haye  legs  ''short  in  comparison  to  the  length 
of  their  bodies,  and  thciir  arms  long."  Of  sxmdry  American 
races  the  like  fact  is  remarked.  We  read  of  the  Chinooka 
that  they  haye  "small  and  crooked'^  legs ;  of  the  Ghiaranis, 
that  their  "arms  and  legs  are  relatiyely  short  and  thiok;'' 
tod  eyen  of  the  gigantic  Patagonians  it  is  asserted  thai 
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'<  their  limbs  are  neither  so  muscalar  nor  so  large-boned  as 
their  height  and  apparent  bolk  would  indace  one  to  sup* 
pose/^  Thifl  truth  holds  in  Anstraiia^  too.  Even  if  the  leg« 
bones  of  Anstralians  are  äqual  in  sice  to  those  of  EuropeanSy 
it  is  onqneBtionable  that  their  lega  are  inlerior  in  mass  of 
moficle:  the  lower  pari  of  the  figore  is  of  feebler  xnake 
than  the  upper.  Though  I  find  no  direct  statement  respeot- 
ing  the  Fuegians  nnder  this  head^  yet  since^  while  said  to 
be  shortj  they  are  said  to  haye  bodies  comparable  in  bnlk  to 
those  of  higher  races^  it  is  inf  erable  that  their  deficiency  of 
height  resnlts  from  the  shortness  of  their  legs.  Lastly,  the 
description  which  Schweinfurth  giyes  of  the  Akka^  shows 
that  not  only  haye  they  ''short,  bandy  legs/'  bat  that, 
though  they  are  extremely  agile  (their  small  size  giying 
them  adyantages  in  relatiye  actiyiiy)^  their  powers  of 
locomotion  are  def ectiye :  ''  eyery  step  they  take  is  accom- 
panied  by  a  lurch/'  and  Schweinfurth  describes  the  one 
who  was  with  him  for  many  months,  as  neyer  able  to  carry 
a  füll  dish  without  Spilling.  Those  remains  of  extinpt 
races  lately  ref  erred  to^  seem  also  to  countenance  the  belief 
that  the  primitiye  man  was  charactenzed  by  lower  limbs 
inferior  to  cur  own :  the  ''unusually  dumsy  fibula''  found 
in  the  Settle  caye^  and  the  one  found  at  Mentone,  as  well  as 
the  platycnemic  tibia  once  so  widely  preyalent,  seem  to 
imply  this.  While  recognizing  differences,  we  may  fairly 
say  that  this  trait  of  relatiyely-inferior  legs  is  sufficiently 
marked ;  and  it  is  a  trait  which,  remotely  simian,  is  also 
repeated  by  the  ohild  of  the  ciyilized  man. 

That  the  balance  of  ppwer  between  legs  and  arms^  which 
was  originally  better  adapted  to  climbing  habits^  is  likely 
to  haye  been  changed  in  the  course  of  progress,  is  manifest. 
During  the  struggles  between  races,  eyer  inyading  one 
another's  localities,  an  adysuatage  must  haye  been  gained 
by  those  haying  the  legs  somewhat  more  deyeloped  at  the 
expense  of  the  body  at  large.  I  do  not  mean  chiefly  an 
advantage  in   swiftness   or  agility;   I  mean  in  trials  of 
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itrräg^  at  cloee  qnarters.  In  combat,  the  power  ezeroised 
by  arma  and  tnmk  is  limited  by  the  power  of  the  legs  to 
withstand  the  stiain  thrown  on  them.  Hence,  apart  from 
advantages  in  looomotion,  the  ertronger-legged  laces  have 
tended  to  beoome,  other  things  equal,  dominant  raoes. 

Among  other  stmctnral  traits  of  the  primitive  man 
which  we  have  to  note,  the  most  marked  is  the  larger  size 
of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  This  is  ahown  not  simply  in  that 
prognaäioos  form  charaeterizing  yarious  inferior  raoes,  and, 
to  an  extreme  degree,  the  Akka,  bat  it  is  shown  also  in  the 
raoes  otherwise  charactorized :  even  ancient  British  sknlls 
have  relatirely-massive  jaws.  That  this  trait  is  connected 
with  the  eating  of  coarae  f ood,  hard,  tengh,  and  ofton  nn- 
öooked,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  g^reater  nse  of  the  teeth 
in  place  of  tools,  as  we  see  onr  own  boys  nse  them,  is  fairly 
inf erable.  Dimination  of  function  has  brought  diminution 
of  size,  both  of  the  jaws  and  of  the  attached  musdes. 
Whence,  teo,  as  a  remoter  sequence,  that  dimination  of  the 
sygomatic  arches  throagh  which  these  masoles  pass :  pro- 
dacing  an  additional  diff erence  of  onüine  in  the  civilized  face. 

These  changes  are  noteworthy  a^  illostrating,  nnmistak« 
ably,  the  reaetion  which  social  development,  with  all  the 
appliances  it  brings,  has  on  the  stractore  of  the  social  onit. 
And  reoognizing  the  extemally-yisible  changes  arisingfrom 
this  cause,  we  can  the  less  donbt  the  occurrence  of  important 
internal  changes,  as  of  brain,  arising  from  the  same  cause. 

§  26.  One  farther  stractural  trait  may  be  dealt  with  in 
immediate  connexion  with  physiological  traits.  I  refer  to 
the  size  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Here  we  have  te  deal  with  very  inadeqoate  evidence.  In 
the  absence  of  some  conspicuoos  modification  of  figare 
caased  by  large  stomach  and  intestines,  this  character  is  one 
not  likely  to  have  been  notieed  by  travellers :  a  consider- 
able  difierence  of  internal  capacity  may  have  ezisted 
withont  attracting  attention  as  a  peculiarity«     Still,  we 
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have  soine  evidence  in  point.  Grieve  describes  the  E[amt- 
Bchadales  aa  having  ''a  hanging  heWj,  elender  legs  and 
arms/'  Of  the  Bnshmen,  Barrow  says,  "  their  bellies  nre 
tincommonly  protnberant/'  Schweinfnrtli  speaks  of  the 
"  large,  bloated  belly  and  short,  bandy  legs  "  of  the  Akka ; 
and  elsewhere^  describing  the  stmctnre  of  this  degraded 
type  of  man,  he  says — "The  superior  region  of  the  ehest 
is  flat,  and  mnch  contracted,  bat  it  widens  out  below  to 
snpport  the  hnge  hanging  belly/*  Indirect 

evidence  is  snppUed  by  the  form  of  the  yonng,  alike  of 
civilized  and  sayage  peoples.  Donbtless,  the  relatively- 
large  abdomen  in  the  child  of  the  civilized  man,  is  in  the 
main  an  embryonic  trait.  Bnt  as  the  children  of  inferior 
races  are  mare  distingoished  in  this  way  than  onr  own 
children,  we  get  indirect  reason  for  thinking  that  the  less- 
developed  man  was  thos  distingoished  from  the  more- 
developed.  Schweinfurth  refers  to  the  children  of  the 
African  Arabs  as  like  the  Akka  in  this  respect.  Describing 
the  Yeddahs,  Tennant  mentions  the  protnberant  stomachs  of 
the  children.  Galton,  after  saying  of  the  Damara  children 
that  "all  have  dreadfuUy  swelled  stomachs,"  expresses  his 
snrprise  that  they  shonld  become  so  well  shaped  at  matnrity. 
And  from  Dr.  Hooker  I  leam  that  the  like  trait  holds 
thronghont  Bengal. 

The  possession  of  a  relativelyJarger  alimentary  System  is, 
indeed,  a  character  of  the  lowesi  races  inf erable  from  their 
immense  capacities  for  containing  and  digesting  food. 
These  capacities  are  made  familiär  to  ns  by  travellers. 
Wrangel  says  each  of  the  Yakuts  ate  in  a  day  siz  times  as 
many  fish  as  he  conld  eat.  Cochrane  describes  a  five-year- 
old  child  of  this  race  as  devonring  three  candles,  several 
ponnds  of  sonr  frozen  butter,  and  a  large  piece  of  yellow 
soap ;  and  adds — "  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  Yaknt,  or  a 
Tongonsi,  devonr  forty  poonds  of  meat  in  a  day.*'  Of  the 
Comanches,  Bchoolcraft  says — "  After  long  abstinence  they 
eat    voracionsly,   and    without   apparent    inconvenienoe.^ 
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Thompson  remarks  fhAt  the  Baslimen  have  ''powers  of 
Btoükach  similar  to  the  beasts  of  prejj  both  in  yoracity  and 
in  Bnpporting  hunger/'  And  no  less  olear  is  tiie  implica« 
tion  of  the  stories  of  glnttony  told  by  Captain  Ljon  aboat 
the  Esqnimaux^  and  bj  Sir  G-.  &rey  about  the  Anstralians. 

Snob  traits  appear  to  be  necessarj.  It  eeems  scarceljr 
poflsible  fhat  a  digestive  apparatns  large  enongh  for  a 
eiyilized  man^  feeding  at  short  and  regulär  interrals^  shonld 
be  large  enongh  for  a  savage  whose  meals,  sometimes 
ecanty j  sometimes  abnndant,  f oUow  in  snccession,  now 
qnickly^  and  now  after  the  lapse  of  days.  One  who  de- 
pends  on  the  chancee  of  the  chase  will  profit  by  the  ability 
to  digest  a  great  qnantity  when  it  is  obtainable,  to  oom« 
pensate  for  intervals  of  semi-stanration.  A  stomadi  able 
to  deal  only  with  a  moderate  meal,  most  leare  its  possessor 
at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  one  wkose  stomach 
is  able,  by  immense  meals,  to  make  np  for  many  meals 
missed.  Beyond  the  need  hence  arising  for  a 

large  alimentary  System,  there  is  the  need  arising  from  the 
low  qnality  of  the  f ood.  Wild  fmits,  nuts,  benies,  roots, 
shoots,  eto.,  mnst  be  eaten  in  great  masses  to  yield  the 
reqnired  snpplies  of  nitrog^ons  componnds,  fats,  and 
carbo-hydrates ;  and  of  animal  f ood,  the  insects,  larvie, 
Worms,  Termin,  and  offal,  consnmed  in  default  of  larger 
prey,  contain  mnch  waste.  Indeed,  the  massive  jaws  and 
worn  teeä&  of  savages,  serve  of  themselves  to  show  that 
mnch  indigestible  matter  is  masticated  and  swallowed. 
Hence,  such  an  abdominal  development  as  the  Akka  show 
in  a  degree  which  recalls  a  simian  character,  may  be  re- 
gaided  as  a  trait  of  primitive  man  that  is,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  necessitated  by  primitive  oonditions. 

Jnst  noting  that  some  mechanical  disadvantage  resnlts 
from  having  to  carry  abont  relatively-larger  stomach  and 
intestines,  let  ns  observe,  chiefly,  the  physiologioal  eSects 
natorally  acoompanying  snoh  a  stmctnre  adapted  to  such 
circnmstances.     At  times  when  enormons  meals  have  to  be 
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digested,  repletion  must  be  accompamed  hj  inertness  ;  and 
at  times  when,  from  lack  of  f ood,  the  energies  flag,  there 
caa  be  none  to  spare  f or  any  actmties  save  tliose  prompted 
by  hnnger.  Clearly,  persisteiLt  indttstiy  is  favoored  by  an 
equable  flow  of  energy ;  and  this  implies  regulär  feeding. 
The  irregulär  f  eeding  entailed  on  the  primitive  man^  pre- 
vents  continnons  labour :  so  hindering,  in  yet  another  way^ 
the  actions  required  to  lead  him  ont  of  iiis  primitive  state. 

§  27.  There  is  evidence  that,  apart  from  statore  and  apart 
even  from  muscular  developmentj  the  uncivilized  man  is  less 
powerfal  than  the  civilized  man.  He  is  nnable  to  ezert 
suddenly  as  gpreat  an  amoont  of  f  orce^  and  he  is  nnable  to 
continne  the  expenditure  of  foroe  for  so  long  a  time.  Here 
are  a  few  testimonies  to  this  effect. 

Of  the  TasmanianSy  now  no  longer  existingy  Perron  said 
that^  though  they  were  vigorou^-looking,  the  dynamometer 
proved  them  to  be  inferior  in  strength.  Soj  too,  of  their 
allios  by  race^  the  Papuans :  ^'althoagh  well  made,''  these 
are  described  as  being  "  our  inferiors  in  muscular  power.'' 
Bespecting  the  aborigines  of  India,  the  evidence  is  not  quite 
consistent.  Mason  asserts  of  other  Hill-tribeSj  as  of  the 
Karens,  that  their  strength  soon  flags ;  while  Stewart 
describes  the  Kookie  boys  as  very  enduring :  the  anomaly 
being,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  possibly  due  to  the  f  act 
chat  he  did  not  test  their  endurance  over  sucoessive  days. 
While  describing  the  Damaras  as  having  '^  immense  mus- 
cular development/'  Gkklton  says — ''  I  never  f ound  one  who 
was  anything  like  a  match  for  the  average  of  my  own  men" 
in  trials  of  strength ;  and  Anderson  makes  a  like  remark. 
Gralton  further  observes  that  '^  in  a  long,  steady  joumey  the 
savages  [Damaras]  quickly  knock  up  unless  they  adopt 
some  of  our  usages."  Similarly  with  American  races.  King 
f ound  the  Esquimaux  relatively  weak ;  and  Burton  remarka 
of  the  Dakotahs  that, "  like  all  savages,  they  are  deficient  iu 
corporeal  strength/' 
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There  are  probably  two  canses  f or  tliis  contraat  between 
lavage  aad  oivilixed — ^relative  inniitrition^  and  relaüvely- 
smaller  deTelopment  of  the  neryoos  System«  On 

lemembermg  tliat  a  liorse  oat  at  grass  gains  in  bolk  wliile 
losinghis  fitnees  for  continiied  exertion^and  tliat  to  prepare 
tum  for  hnnting  he  is  put  on  a  more  nutritive  diet  under 
which  he  diminishes  in  siae  yvhüe  he  inoreaseB  in  power, 
we  shall  see  that  a  sarage  may  have  bolky  limbs  and 
be  comparatively  weak,  and  that  his  weaknesa  may  be 
still  more  marked  when  bis  mnsdes,  f ed  by  a  blood  of  low 
qoalityj  are^  at  the  same  time,  small.  Men  in  training  for 
feats  of  strengthj  show  us  that  it  takes  monihs  to  raise 
mnseles  to  their  Idghest  powers,  whether  of  sudden  ezertion 
or  prolonged  ezertion.  Whence  it  is  to  be  inf  erred  that 
from  f ood  poor  in  kind  and  irregokrly  supplied,  deficiency 
of  strength,  under  both  its  f  orms,  will  result.  The 

other  canse^  less  obvious^  ia  one  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked.  As  was  shown  in  the  Principles  of  Ptychology, 
Gh.  I.^  it  is  the  nervous  System  rather  than  the  muscolar 
System,  whidi  measures  the  f  orce  evolyed.  Throughout  the 
animal  kingdom  the  development  of  the  neryous  System, 
which  is  the  initiator  of  all  motion,  varies  partly  as  the 
quantity  of  motion  generated  and  partly  as  the  complezity 
of  that  motion.  Qn  remembering  the  failure  of  muiscular 
power  which  oomes  along  with  flagging  emotions  or  desires 
lapaing  into  indifference,  and,  oontrariwise,  the  ixnmense 
power  giren  by  intense  passion,  which,  as  in  the  insane, 
greatly  exoeeds  that  put  out  by  a  man  under  ordinary 
excitement,  we  shall  see  how  immediate  is  the  dependence 
of  atrength  upon  feeling.  And,  seeing  this,  we  shall  under- 
«taad  why,  other  things  equal,  the  savage  with  a  smaller 
brain,  generating  less  f eeling,  is  not  so  streng. 

§  28.  Among  the'physiological  traits  which  distinguish 
man  in  his  primitire  state  from  man  in  his  advanced  state, 
Ire  may  with  certainiy  set  down  relative  hardiness.     Con« 
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(rast  the  trial  of  Constitution  which  cldld-bearing  brings  on 
the  ciyilized  woman,  with  the  small  oonstitational  diBtnrb-i 
ance  it  causes  to  the  savage  woman.  Ask  what  wonld  Iiappen 
to  both  mother  and  child,  nnder  the  conditions  of  sarage 
life,  had  they  no  greater  tonghneBB  of  phynque  than  ia 
possessed  hj  the  civilized  mother  and  child.     Both  the 
existence  of  this  trait  and  its  necessity  will  then  be  obvioiuu 
Ineritablj,  sniriTal  of  the  fittest  most  erer  have  tended 
to  prodnce  and  maintain  a  confititation  eapable  of  endnring 
the  miseries,  hardships,  injnries,  necessarily  acoompanying 
a  life  at  the  mercy  of  snironnding  actions;  aince  tiiere 
mnst  ever  haye  been  a  destmction  of  constitations  not  en- 
dnring  enongh.     The  Fnegian  who  quietly  leta  the  falling 
sleet  melt  on  his  naked  body^  rnnst  be  the  produot  of  a  dia- 
cipline  which  has  killed  off  all  who  were  not  extremely  tena- 
cions  of  life.    When  we  read  that  the  Yaknts,  who  from 
their  ability  to  bear  cold  are  oalled  ''iron  men/'  aometimea 
aleep  in  that  rigorons  region  "  completely  ezpoaed  to  the 
heavens,  with  scarcely  any  clothing  on^  and  their  bodiea 
corered  with  a  thick  coat  of  rime/^  we  cannot  bat  infer 
that  their  adaptation  to  the  aeyerities  of  their  climate  haa 
resnlted  from  the    continnal   destmction   of  all  bat  the 
most  resisting.     Similarly  with  reapect  to  another  detri« 
mental  inflnence.     Mr.  Hodgson  remarka  that  a  ''  capacity 
to  breathe  malaria  aa  thongh  it  were  common  air  charao« 
tenzes  nearly  all  the  Tamalian  aboriginea  of  India'' ;  and 
we  need  bat  recall  the  ability  of  Negro-racea  to  liye  in 
pestilential  regions^  to  see  that  elaewhere  there  haa  been 
similarly  prodaced  a  oonstitational  power  to  withatand  dele« 
terioas  yapoars.     Soj  too^  ia  it  witib  the  bearing  of  bodily 
injaries.     The  recnperatiye  powera  of  the  Aaatralians|y  and 
others  of  the  lowest  races^  are  notoriona.    Wonnda  whioh 
woald  be  qaickly  fatal  to  Earopeans  they  readily  recover 
from. 

Whether  this  gain  entaila  loss  in  other  directionaj  we 
have  no  direct  eridenoe.     It  ia  known  that  the  hardier 
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breeds  of  domestic  animals  are  smaller  tiian  the  lesa  hardy 
breeds ;  and  it  may  be  tbat  a  Constitution  adapted  to  ex« 
treme  pertorbations  gams  its  adaptation  at  the  ezpense,  per- 
haps  of  sise,  perhaps  of  energj.  It  6eems^  indeed^  higbly 
probable  that  tliis  physiological  adva&tage  is  purcbased  by 
0ome  pbysiological  disadyantage — ä  disadvantage  escaped 
by  the  higher  races  whose  arts  of  life  enable  them  to  erade 
iheee  deranging  actions.  And  if  so,  this  fitness  for  pri» 
mitive  oonditions  eniails  some  fnrther  impediment  to  ihe 
establishment  of  higher  conditions. 

§  29.  A  closely-related  physiologpcal  trait  mnst  be  added. 
Along  with  this  greater  ability  to  bear  injoriona  actions, 
there  is  a  comparative  indifEerence  to  the  disagreeable  or 
painfal  sensations  those  aotions  cause  ;  or  rather,  the  sensa- 
tions  they  cause  are  not  so  acato.  There  are  many  testi- 
monies  to  this  &Gt,  of  which  a  f  ew  will  snffice.  According 
to  Lichtenstein,  the  Bnshmen  do  not  ''  appear  to  have  any 
f eeling  of  eyen  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  temperatore 
of  the  atmosphere/'  Gardiner  says  the  Zulus  "  are  perf  ect 
Salamanders '' — arranging  the  buming  f aggots  with  -their 
feet,  and  dipping  their  hands  into  the  boiling  Contents  of 
oooking-Tessels.  And  it  is  said  that  the  Abipones  are 
"  extremely  tolerant  of  the  inclemenoies  of  the  sky/'  Simi» 
larly  respecting  the  feelings  caused  by  bodily  injuries. 
Trayellers  in  many  lands  express  surprise  at  the  seeming 
indüference  to  pain  displayed  by  inferior  races.  The 
calmnesB  with  which  they  undergo  serious  Operations,  f  orces 
on  US  the  beUef  that  the  sufferings  produced  mnst  be  much 
less  than  would  be  produced  in  men  of  higher  types. 

Here  we  have  a  further  characteristic  which  might  haye 
been  inf erred  a  priori*  Pain  of  erery  kind,  down  eyen  to 
the  iiritation  produced  by  discomfort,  entails  a  physiological 
waste  of  a  detrimental  kind.  No  less  certain  than  the  fad 
that  continued  agony  is  foUowed  by  exhaustion,  which  is 
feeble  persons  may  be  fatal,  is  the  f act  that  minor  sufieringR^ 
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including  the  disagreeable  sensations  oauBed  hj  dold  and 
hnnger,  tindennine  the  energies,  and  jdaJj  when  the  vital 
balance  is  difficnlt  to  maintain,  destroy  it.  AmoDg  pri- 
mitive races  it  most  continoaUj  have  happened  that  in- 
dividaals  with  the  keenest  BensatioiiSj  wom  more  than 
others  in  bearing  hardships  and  the  pains  of  wonnds^  sno- 
cnmbed  when  others  did  not.  The  moat  callons  most  have 
had  the  adyantage  when  irrexnediable  eyils  had  to  be  bome : 
and  thos  relative  callonsness  mnst  have  been  made^  by 
sorvival  of  the  fittest,  confititutional. 

This  phjsiological  trait  of  primitive  man  has  a  meaning  f qi 
US.  Positive  and  negative  discomf  orts — ^the  suSerings  which 
come  from  over-stimnlated  nerves,  and  the  cravings  which 
oome  from  parts  of  the  nervoos  System  debarred  from  their 
normal  actions — ^being  in  all  cases  the  stimnli  to  ezertion^  it 
results  that  a  constitation  characterized  hj  calloasness^  is  a 
Constitution  less  readily  spurred  into  activity.  A  physical 
evil  which  will  prompt  a  relatively -sensitive  man  to  provide 
a  remedjj  will  leave  a  relatively-insensitive  man  almost  or 
quite  inert :  either  he  will  submit  passively^  or  he  will  be 
content  with  some  inadequate^  make-shift  remedy. 

So  that  bejond  the  sundry  positive  obstacles  to  advance, 
there  ezists  at  the  outset  this  negative  obstacle^  that  those 
simplest  feelings  which  prompt  efforts  and  cause  improve- 
ments^  are  less  intense. 

§  30.  As  preliminary  to  the  summing  up  of  these  physical 
characters^  I  must  name  a  most  getieral  one— early  arrival 
at  maturity.  Other  things  equal^  the  less  evolved  types  of 
organisms  take  shorter  times  to  reach  their  complete  forms 
than  do  the  more  evolved;  and  this  contrast,  oonspieuous 
between  men  and  most  inferior  cröatures,  is  perceptible 
between  varieties  of  men.  There  is  reason  f  or  associating 
this  difference  with  the  difference  in  cerebral  development. 
The  greater  costliness  of  the  larger  brain^  which  so  long 
delays  human  maturiiy  as  oompared  with  mammnlian  ma- 
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toiity  geaeraBj,  delays  also  the  matiiritjr  of  ihe  oiyiliced 
M  oompared  witk  that  of  the  savage.  Catiflation  apart^ 
however^  the  fact  is  that  (dixnate  and  other  oonditions 
being  eqnal)  the  inferior  races  reach  puberty  sooner  than 
ihe  hxipenor  raoes.  Everywhere  the  remark  is  made  that 
the  women  early  bloom  and  early  fade ;  and  a  conesponding 
tndt  of  coorse  holds  in  the  men.  This  completion  of  growth 
and  stmctnre  in  a  shorter  period  is  of  interest  to  ns  aa 
implying  less  plasticity  of  natnre:  the  rigidity  and  nn- 
changeableness  of  adolt  life  sooner  make  modification 
difficnlt.  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  this  trait  has  note- 
worthy  conseqnences.  For  the  present  it  is  enongk  to  ob- 
senre  that  it  tends  to  increase  those  obstacles  to  progress 
ansing  from  the  characters  above  described;  which^  on 
now  re-enumerating  them,  we  shall  see  are  already  great. 

If  the  primitive  man  was  on  the  average  less  than  man  as 
we  now  know  him,  there  mnst  have  existed^  doring  those 
earliest  stages  when  there  were  only  small  gronps  of  men 
capable  of  but  the  feeblest  co-operation^  witk  ineffective 
weapons^  greater  difficnlties  than  afterwards  in  dealing  with 
the  larger  animals^  both  enemies  and  prey.    The  inf eriority 
of  the  lower  limbs,  alike  in  size  and  stmctnre,  mnst  also 
have  made  primitive  men  less  able  to  cope  with  powerful 
and  swif t  oreatores ;  whether  they  had  to  be  escaped  from 
or  mastered.  Besides  the  mechanical  inconvenience  attendant 
on  his  larger  alimentary  System,  adapted  to  a  very  irregulär 
snpply  of  food,  mostly  inferior  in  quality,  dirty,  and  un- 
oooked,  primitive  man  had  a  variable  snpply  of  nervous 
power,  smaller  in  average  amount  than  that  which  follows 
good  feeding.     Constitutional  callonsness,  even   of  itself 
adverse  to  progress,  mnst,  when  coexisting  with  this  lach 
of  persistent  energy,  have  hindered  still  f  urther  any  change 
for  the  better.     So  that  in  three  ways  the  impediments  due 
to  physical  Constitution  were  at  first  greater  than  after- 
wards.    By  his  stmctnre  man  was  not  so  well  fitted  for 
dealing    with   his  difficnlties;   the  energies  required  for 
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oyercoming  them  were  smaller  and  irregnlar  in  flow;  fmd 
he  was  less  sensitive  to  the  evils  he  had  to  bear.  At  the 
time  when  his  environment  was  entirelj  nnsabjngf^ted^  he 
was  least  able  and  least  anzions  to  sabjogate  it.  While 
the  resistances  to  progress  were  greatest,  the  power  and  the 
itimnlos  to  overoome  them  were  smalleat« 


OHAPTER  VX 

THK    FBIMITIYB    MAN — EMOTIONAL. 

§  81.  A  MXA8ÜSE  of  evolntioii  in  Imng  things^  is  the 
deg^ree  of  oorrespondenoe  between  changes  in  tiie  organism 
and  ooexistenoes  and  Boqnences  in  fhe  enviromnent«  In 
the  Prindples  of  Psycliology  (§§  18Ö — 176),  it  was  shown 
that  mental  derelopment  is  ''an  adjnstment  of  inner  to 
onter  relations  that  gradually  extends  in  Space  and  Time, 
that  becomes  increasingly  special  and  complex,  and  that  has 
its  Clements  erer  more  precisely  co-ordinated  and  more 
completelj  integrated/'  Thongh  in  that  place  chiefly  ex- 
emplified  as  the  law  of  intcHectnal  progress,  this  is  eqnally 
the  law  of  emotional  progress.  The  emotionB  are  com- 
ponnded  ont  of  simple  f  eelings,  or  rather,  ont  of  the  ideas 
of  them ;  the  higher  emotions  are  componnded  out  of  the 
lower  emotions  j  and  thus  there  is  progressing  integration . 
For  ihe  ssme  reason  there  is  progressing  complexity :  each 
larger  oonsolidated  aggregate  of  ideal  feelings  containsmore 
Taried,  as  well  as  more  nnmerous,  closters  of  components. 
Extension  of  the  correspondence  in  Space,  too,  though 
lesB  mazufest,  may  still  be  asserted :  witness  the  diSerence 
between  the  proprietary  f  eeling  in  the  sayage,  responding 
only  to  a  few  material  objeots  adjacent  to  him — ^weapons, 
decorations,  food,  place  of  shelter,  etc. — and  the  proprietary 
feeling  in  the  ciyilized  man,  who  owns  land  in  Ganaday 
fihares  in  an  Aoatraliaa  mine,  Egyptian  stock,  and  mortgage- 
bonds  on  an  Indian  railway.    And  that  extension  of  ihe 
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correspondence  is  Time  may  be  asserted  of  the  more« 
evolved  emotions,  will  be  manifest  on  remembering  how  the 
Bentiment  of  possession  is  gratified  by  acts  of  which  the 
fruitiou  can  come  only  after  many  years,  and  even  geta 
pleasui'e  from  an  ideal  power  over  beqneathed  property; 
and  on  remembering  how  the  sentiment  of  jnstice  seeks 
aatisfaction  in  ref onus  that  are  to  benefit  futore  generations. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  later  diTision  of  the  Pr%nciple$  of 
Psychohgy  (§§  479—483),  a  more  special  measnre  of  mental 
development  is  the  degree  of  representatiyeness  in  the  states 
of  conscioasness.  Cognitions  and  feelings  were  both  clas- 
sified  in  the  asoending  order  of  presentative^  presentative- 
representative,  representative,  and  re-representative.  This 
general  order  has  been  necessary;  since  there  most  have 
been  presentation  bef ore  representation^  and  representation 
bef ore  re-representation.  It  was  shown,  toOj  that  this  more 
special  Standard  harmonizes  with  the  more  general  Standard ; 
since  increasing  representatiyeness  in  the  statee  of  conscioas- 
ness is  shown  by  the  more  extensive  integrations  of  ideas, 
by  the  greater  definiteness  with  which  they  are  represented, 
by  the  greater  compleziiy  of  the  integrated  groups,  as  well 
as  by  the  greater  heterogeneity  among  their  elements ;  and- 
here  it  may  be  added  that  greater  representatiyeness  is  also 
shown  by  the  greater  distances  in  space  and  time  to  which 
the  representations  eztend. 

There  is  a  further  measure  which  may  be  serviceably 
uaed  along  with  the  other  two.  In  the  Prindplea  oj 
Psychohgy,  §  253,  we  saw  that — 

**  Mental  evolution,  both  intdleetoal  and  emotional,  may  be  meuored 
by  the  degree  of  remotenesa  from  primitive  reflex  action.  The  forma- 
tion  of  ßudden,  irreversible  conclusions  on  the  slendereat  evidence,  ia 
lese  distant  from  reflex  action  than  is  the  formation  of  deliberate  and 
modifiable  conclusions  after  mach  evidence  has  been  coUected.  And 
similarly,  the  qnick  passage  of  simple  emotions  into  the  particnlar  kinds 
of  conduct  they  prompt,  is  lesa  distant  frt>m  reflex  action  than  is  ihe 
oomparatiTely-heaitating  passage  of  Compound  emotions  into  kinda  of 
conduct  determined  by  tiie  Joint  insti^üon  of  their  oomponents." 
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Here,  then^  are  our  g^des  in  studying  the  piimitive 

man  as  an    emotional  being.      Gonsidenng  hbn  as  less 

erolyed^  we  mnst  expect  to  find  him  comparatiyely  wanting 

in  ihose  moat  c<  mplex  emotione  that  respond  to  mnltitu- 

dinoofl  and  rem)te  probabilities  and  contingencies.     Hia 

conscionsness  dilers  from  that  of  the  ciyilized  man,  hj 
conRiBting,  to  a  mach  greater  eztent,  o£  sensations  and 

the  simple  represented  feelings  directly  aasociated  with 

them,  and  by  containing  f ewer  and  weaker  feelings  in- 

volring  repreaentations  of  conaeqnences  beyond  the  prozi- 

mate.     And  the  relatively-aimple  emotional  consciousneaa 

thos  characteriased,  we  may  expect  to  be  conseqnently  cha- 

racterized  by  lesa  of  that  ooherence  and  continoity  which 

reaolts  when  the  promptinga  of  direct  desirea  are  checked 

by  aenümenta  reaponding  to  nltimate  effecta,  and  by  more 

of  that  irregnlarity  which  reaulta  when  each  deaire  aa  it 

ariaes  dischargea  itself  in  action  bef ore  coonter-deaires  have 

been  awakened« 

§  32.  On  torning  from  theae  deductions  to  examine  the 
facta  with  a  yiew  to  indnction,  we  meet  difficnltiea  like 
thoae  met  in  the  last  chapter.  As  in  size  and  atmcture, 
the  inferior  racea  differ  from  one  another  enoogh  to  pro- 
duce  Bome  indefiniteneaa  in  cor  conception  of  the  primi- 
tiye  man — ^phyaical ;  so  in  their  passions  and  aentimenta, 
the  inferior  racea  preaent  contrasta  which  obscure  the 
essential  tnüta  of  the  primitive  man— -emotional. 

Thia  last  difficnlty,  like  the  first,  ia  indeed  one  that  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  apreading  of  the  race  doring 
all  past  epochs  into  mnltitadinons  widely-contrasted  habi- 
tatflj  entailing  widely-nnlike  modea  of  life^  has  necesaarily 
been  accompanied  by  emotional  apecialization  aa  well  aa  by 
phyaical  apecialization.  And  beyond  difEerentiationa  of 
character  directly  due  to  difEerences  of  natural  circum- 
stanoea  and  resolting  habita,  the  inferior  varietiea  of  men 
have  been  made  to  difEer  by  the  degreea  and  dorations  of 
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social  disoipline  they  haye  been  sabject  to.  Beferring  tc 
saoh  tmlikeiieBses,  Mr.  Wallace  remarks  that  ''  there  is,  in 
fact^  almost  as  muck  diSerenoe  between  the  yarious  raoes 
of  savage  as  o£  oivilized  peoples/^ 

To  conceive  the  primitive  maxi^  therefore^  as  he  existed 
when  social  aggregation  commeiiced^  we  mnst  generalize  as 
well  as  we  can  this  entangled  and  paddallj-conflicting 
eridence :  led  mainly  by  the  traits  common  to  the  yery 
lowest^  and  finding  what  g^dance  we  may  in  the  d  priori 
conclusions  set  down  above. 

§  38.  The  fundamental  trait  of  impidsiTeneBS^  thongh  one 
to  bo  looked  f or  as  nniyereal  among  inferior  races,  is  not 
ererywhere  conspicuons.  Takenin  the  mass^  the  aborigines 
of  the  New  World  seem  impassiye  in  comparison  with  Äiose 
of  the  Old  World :  Bome  of  them,  indeed,  ezoeeding  the 
oivilized  peoples  of  Eorope  in  ability  to  control  their 
emotione.  Through  stories^  most  people  have  been  made 
familiär  with  this  trait  of  the  North- American  Indians; 
and  the  Statements  of  reoent  travellers  confirm  those  of  older 
ones.  The  Dakotahs  are  said  to  snfier  with  patience  both 
physical  and  moral  pains.  The  Creeks  display  "  phlegmatic 
coldness  and  indifference/'  With  native  peoples  of  South 
America  it  is  the  same.  According  to  Bumand^  the  Oniana 
Indian^  thongh  "streng  in  his  afiections^  will  lose  his 
dearest  relations^  as  he  bears  excraciating  pains,  with  appa- 
rent  stoical  insensibility ;''  and  Humboldt  speaka  of  his 
"  resignation/^  So,  too,  of  the  üaupes :  Wallace  comments 
on  ''  the  apathy  of  the  Indiän,  who  scarcely  ever  exhibits  any 
f  eelings  of  regret  on  parting  or  of  pleasnre  on  his  retum/^ 
And  that  a  character  of  this  kind  was  wide-spread,  seems 
implied  by  accoonts  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  Pemvians, 
and  peoples  of  Central  America,  who  were  not  impul- 
sive.  Nevertheless,   there   are  among  these   raoee 

traits  of  a  contrary  kind,  more  oongroous  with  those  of  the 
oncivilized  races  generally.    Spite  of  their  naually  unimpas- 
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noned  behavioor^  the  Dakotdis  rise  into  f rightful  states  ol 
bloody  farj  iK^en  kiUing  buffaloes;  and  among  the  phleg- 
matio  Creeks,  there  are  '*  verj  frequent  snicides  cansed  by 
trifling  disappointments/'  Some  of  the  American  indigenes^ 
too^  do  not  show  this  apathy :  as,  in  the  North^  the  Snake- 
Indian,  wbo  ifl  said  to  be  '^  a  mere  child,  irritated  by,  and 
pleased  with,  a  trifie  /^  and  as,  in  the  Sonth,  the  Tnpis,  of 
whom  we  read  that  ^^if  a  savage  strack  a  foot  againBt  a 
Btone,  he  raged  orer  it,  and  bit  it  like  a  dog/'  Such 

non-impulsireness  as  exists  in  the  American  races  xnay 
possibly  be  dne  to  constitutional  inerinesa.  Among  onr- 
Bebres,  there  are  people  whose  habitnal  eqoanimity  resnlts 
from  want  of  vitality :  being  bat  half  aliye,  the  emotions 
produoed  in  them  by  irritations  hare  less  than  the  nsnal 
intensities.  That  apathy  thos  cansed  may  accoont  for  this 
pecnliarity,  seems,  in  Sonth  America,  implied  by  the  alleged 
sexual  coldness. 

Becognizing  what  anomaly  there  may  be  in  these  facts, 
we  find,  throüghont  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  general  oon- 
groity.  Kissing  from  North  America  to  Asia,  we  oome  to  the 
Kamtschadales ;  of  whom  we  read  that  they  are  ''  exdtable, 
not  to  say  (for  men)  hysterical.  A  light  matter  set  them  mad, 
er  made  them  commit  snicide  ;*'  and  we  come  to  the  Kirghiz, 
who  are  said  to  be  ''fickle  and  nncertain/'  Tnrning  to 
Southern  Asiatics,  we  find  Burton  asserting  of  the  Bedouin 
that  his  Taloor  is  '^fitful  and  uncertain/^  And  whüe,  of 
the  Arabs,  Denham  remarks  that  ''  their  common  oonTer- 
sational  interoourse  appears  to  be  a  continual  strife  and 
quarre V  Palgraye  says  they  will  "  ohaSer  half  a  day  about 
a  pemiy,  while  they  will  throw  away  the  wcfrth  of  pounds 
on  the  first  asker/^  In  the  African  races  we  find  a  like 
eharacter.  Gaptain  Burton,  saying  that  the  East- African  is, 
'^  like  all  other  barbarians,  a  sträng^  mixture  of  good  and 
eril,''  describes  him  thus  : — 

"He  is  at  once  very  good-temp«red  and  hard-hearted,  oombatiTe 
■ad   eautuma;  Idnd  at  one  moment,  emel,  pitileia,  and  yiolent  at 
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mnother;  sociable  and  unafieetioiittte ;  saperstitioas  and  gnjaalj  inv* 
Terelit;  brave  and  eowardlj;  servile  and  oppfeasive;  obstinale»  yet 
fickle  and  fond  of  ohange ;  with  pointe  of  honour,  but  withoat  a  trao« 
of  honesty  in  word  or  deed ;  a  lover  of  lile,  though  addicted  U>  snicide  ; 
covetous  and  parsimomous,  yet  thouglitless  and  improvident.*' 

With  the  exception  of  the  Bechuanas^  of  whom  t»vefl 
temper  and  self-commazid  are  asserted^  the  like  in  irue  of 
the  TdoeB  further  aouth.  Thufi,  in  the  Daxnara,  Graltou  says 
the  feeling  of  veyenge  is  very  tranflient — ^''gives  wiy  to 
admiration  of  the  oppresaor/'  Burchell  desoxibes  the 
Hottentots  as  passing  from  extreme  laaoness  to  extreme 
eagemesB  for  aotion.  And  the  emotional  nature  of  the 
Bofihmen  is  summed  up  by  Arbronsset  as  qoick^  generoos, 
headstrong,  yindictiye — very  noisj  quarreis  are  of  daily 
occnrronoe:  ''father  and  son  will  attempt  to  kill  each 
other.'^  Qf  the  soattered  societies  inhabiting  the  Eastem 
Archipelago^  «those  formed  of  Malays,  or  in  which  the 
Malay-blood  predominates,  do  not  exhibit  this  trait.  The 
Malagasj  are  said  to  have  ^'passions  never  yiolently  ex- 
cited  " — are  not  qnick  in  resenting  injaries,  bat  oherish  the 
desire  for  rerenge ;  and  the  pure  Malay  is  described  as  not 
demonstrative«  The  rest,  howerer^  have  the  ordinary  vari- 
ability.  Among  the  Negrittos^  the  Papuan  is  *'  impetuoas|y 
excitable^  noisy^^;  the  Fijians  have  ^'emotions  easily 
ronsed  bat  transient,'^  and  '^  are  extremely  changeable  in 
their  disposition  '^ ;  the  Andamanese  ''  aro  aU  fiightfally 
passionate  and  rerengeful " ;  and  we  are  told  of  the  Tas- 
manians  that^  '^like  all  savages,  they  qaickly  ohange  from 
smiles  to  tears/^  So,  too^  of  the  other  lovrest  races  :  there 
are  the  Fuegians,  who  ''have  hasty  tempers/'  and  ''are 
loud  and  f  urious  talkers  *' ;  there  are  the  AostraliaQs,  whose 
impnlsireness  Start  implies  by  saying  that  the  "  c^ngiy  Aus- 
tralian  jin  exoeeds  the  European  scold/^  and  that  a  man 
''  remarkable  for  haughtiness  and  reserre  sobbed  long  when 
bis  nephew  was  taken  from  him/'  Hearing  in  mind  that 
Buoh  non-impals'veness  as  is  shown  by  the  Malays  ocouxa 
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ia  a  race  tbikt  lias  reacked  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  civili- 
■btioa;  and  that  tiie  lowest  races^  as  the  Andamanese, 
Tasimmiaiw,  Fuegians^  Aostraliaoflj  betraj  ünpulsivenesa  in 
a  yery  deoided  manner;  we  may  safelj  assert  it  to  be  a 
tnit  of  primitiye  man^  possessed^  probably^  in  a  greater 
degree  than  is  implied  by  tbe  above  quotations.  What  the 
eariiest  ckaraeter  wasj  we  loay  best  conceive  by  reading  the 
foUowing  yiyid  desoription  of  a  Baahman.  ^Asserting  bis 
nmiaa  appearanoe^  Idcbatenstein  continnes : — 

*'  Wbai  gives  tho  moxe  verity  to  stich  a  oomparison  was  the  vivacity 
of  im  «yes,  and  tlie  ft9zibilitj  of  his  eyebrows,  which  he  worked  up  and 
dovB  with  eveiy  change  of  coaotenaace.  ETen  his  nostrils  and  the 
comerB  of  hU  mouth,  nay  his  very  ears,  xnoved  involantarilj,  ex- 
pressing  hja  hastj  transitions  from  eager  desire  to  watchfal  distrast. 
*  *  When  a  place  of  meat  was  girea  him,  and  half-rising  he  stretehed 
oat  a  disirustfiil  arm  to  take  it,  he  snatched  it  hastUy,  and  stuck  it 
iaiiaediatalj  into  ihe  fire,  peering  around  with  his  little  keen  ejes,  as 
if  fetting  that  some  one  shoold  take  it  away  again : — all  this  was  done 
with  such  Ipoks  and  gestures,  that  anyone  must  have  been  ready  to 
swear  he  had  taken  the  example  of  them  entirely  from  an  ape." 

Indirect  ^yidance  that  early  human  nature  diSered  from 
laier  human  nature  by  having  this  extreme  emotional  Taria- 
faility^  is  yielded  us  by  the  contrast  between  the  child  and 
ihe  adnlt  among  ourselyes.  For  on  the  hypothesis  of 
evolaüpn»  the  ciyiliaed  man>  passing  through  phases  repre- 
■enting  phasea  passed  through  by  the  race,  will,  early  in 
Hfe,  betray  this  impulsireness  which  the  early  race  had. 
The  aaying  that  the  aavage  has  the  mind  of  a  child  with 
the  paaaionB  of  a  man  (or,  as  it  would  be  more  correctly 
pnty  baa  adult  passions  which  act  in  a  childish  manner)  thus 
posseaseB  a  deeper  meaning  than  appears.  There  is  a  genetic 
relationship  between  the  two  natures  such  that,  allowing 
for  düEerenoai  of  kind  and  degree  in  the  emotions,  we  may 
legsid  the  eo-ordination  of  them  in  the  child  as  fairljf 
leprefienting  tibe  co«ordination  in  the  primitiye  man. 

.    §-34.  The  more  special  emotional  traits  are  in  large  part 
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depeadeut  ou,  and  furtlier  illostratire  of,  tiiifei  genend 
trait.  Tliis  relative  impalsiyeness^  this  smaUer  departnre 
from  primitive  reflez  action^  tliis  laok  of  the  re-repreaenta* 
tive  emotions  whicli  hold  the  Bimpler  ones  in  oheck^  is  ac* 
companied  hj  improvidence. 

The  Australians  are  described  as  '^  incapable  of  ttnything 
like  persevering  labour  the  reward  of  which  is  in  f atnrity/^ 
According  to  Kolben^  the  Hottentots  are  '^the  lasdest  people 
ander  the  son ; ''  and  we  are  told  that  with  the  Bnahmen  it  ia 
''alwajs  either  a  feast  or  a  famine^''  Passing  to  the  indi- 
genes  of  India^  it  is  said  of  the  Todas  that  theyare  ''indolent 
and  slothfol'';  of  the  Bhils^  that  they  have  ''a  contempt 
and  dislike  to  labour  " — will  half  starve  rather  than  work ; 
while  of  the  Santals  we  read  that  they  have  not  "  the  nn- 
oonqnerable  laziness  of  the  yery  old  Hill-tribes/'  So,  from 
Northern  Asia,  the  Eirghiz  may  be  taken  as  ezemplifying 
idleness ;  and  in  America^  we  have  the  £act  that  none  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples^  if  uncoerced^  show  capacity  for  indnstry. 
In  the  North,  out  oS  from  his  hunting-life,  the  Indian, 
capable  of  no  other,  decays  and  disappears;  and  in  the 
South,  the  tribes  disciplined  by  the  Jesuits  lapsed  into  their 
original  State,  or  a  worse,  when  the  Stimuli  and  restraints 
ceased.  AU  which  facts  are  in  part  ascribable  to  inadequate 
consciousness  of  the  future — feeble  grasp  of  distant  resnlts. 
Where,  as  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders  and  in  snndry 
Malayo-Polynesian  societies,  we  find  considerable  indnstry, 
it  goes  along  with  such  a  social  State  as  implies  discipline 
bhroughout  a  long  past :  conditions  have  caused  oonsiderable 
divergenoe  from  the  primitive  nature.  It  is  trae  that 
perseverance  with  a  view  to  remote  benefit  oooors  among 
savages.  They  bestow  much  time  and  pains  on  their 
woapons,  etc. :  six  months  to  make  as  many  arrows,  a  year 
in  hoUowing  out  a  bowl,  and  many  years  in  drilling  a  hole 
through  a  stone.  Bat  in  these  cases,  beyond  the  faot  that 
the  benefits  are  simple,  direct,  and  conspicuous,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  little  muscular  efFort  is  required,  and  that  the 
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•etirity  ia  thrown  on  perceptiye  faoaltios  whidi  are  consti« 
totionally  aotiye.'^ 

A  trait  which  naturally  goea  along  with  inability  so  to 
ooneeivB  tbe  f  sture  as  to  be  influenced  by  tbe  oonception, 
ia  a  obildiab  mirthftdneaa-^'inerrimeiit  not  sobered  by 
tiumglit  of  wbat  ia  Coming.  Thoogh  siindry  raoes  o£  the 
New  World^  along  with  their  general  izapaasiFenesSi  are 
Utile  inolined  to  gaiety,  and  thoagh  among  the  Malay  raoes 
snd  the  Dyaks,  gravity  ia  a  charaoteristio,  yet  generally  it  ia 
oiherwiae.  Of  the  New  Caledonians^  Fijians^  Tahitians, 
New  Zealandera^  we  read  that  they  are  always  laughing  and 
joking.  Thronghout  Africa^  too,  the  Negro  ahows  us  every- 
where  thia  same  trait ;  and  of  other  raoes^  in  other  lands^ 
the  Tsrions  desoriptions  of  varioas  travellers  are — *'  fall  of 
fnn  and  merriment/^  ^'  fall  of  lif e  and  spirits,^'  "  merry  and 
tslkatiTe/' ''  aky-larking  in  all  ways/'  "  boisterona  gaiety/' 
''  langhing  immoderately  at  trifies/^  Even  the  Esquimauz, 
notwithatanding  all  their  privations,  are  described  aa  ''a 
happy  people/'  We  hare  bat  to  remember  how  greatly 
habitoal  anziety  about  ooming  OTents,  moderates  the  flow 
of  apirita — we  hare  bat  to  oontrast  the  lirely  bat  improvi- 
dent  Iriahman  with  the  gn^re  bat  provident  Scot — ^to  see  that 
tiiera  ia  a  relation  between  these  traits  in  the  nncivilized 
man.  The  relatiTely-impolsive  natore^  implying  total  ab- 
sovpüon  in  a  preaent  pleasare^  oaosea  at  the  same  time  these 
exooaooa  of  gaielj  and  thia  inattention  to  threatened  evila. 

Along  with  tiie  trait  of  improvidence  there  goes,  both 

*  It  ahonld  be  remarked  m  a  qmilifying  faot,  which  has  its  phjsiolc^cal, 
•i  w«U  at  ili  aociologioal,  interort^  thal  the  oharaetan  of  mea  and  women 
are  in  sondry  caaei  deeoribed  aa  nolike  in  power  of  appUoation.  Among  iho 
Bhila,  while  the  men  hate  labour,  manj  of  the  women  are  taid  to  be  indaa- 
truma.  Among  the  Kookiei,  too,  the  women  are  "qaite  as  indnstriona  and 
nid«fattgable  aa  the  Naga  women " :  the  men  of  both  tribea  being  lasy. 
ftailarijr  in  Airion.  In  LoaqgOb  thoogh  the  men  are  inert»  the  women 
"gif«  themaelvea  np  to"  hnabandry  "with  indefatigable  ardour";  and  our 
reoent  ezperienoea  on  the  Gk>ld-Ooa8t  ihow  that  a  like  oontraat  holdi  there. 
The  eetabliahment  of  thia  difierenoo  scema  to  implj  the  Umitatioh  vi  here- 
ditj  by  aeZi 
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aa  cause  and  ccnseqaence,    a&   «qdeyeloped  {»oprielary 
Bentiment.    Wlien  thinking  about  tlie  natnre  o£  tha  saTsg^ 
we  overlook  the  faot  tliat  lie  laoka  the  extended  oonscieus- 
ness  of  individnal  possession,  and  ihat  imder  his    con« 
ditions  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  haye  it.     Ssiablisliedj 
as  the  sentiment  can  be^  onlj  hy  mnltitiidiiioiiB  experiencea 
of  Üie  gratificationB  which  possesmoii  biings,  oontinoed 
throngli  sncoessiTe  generations^  it  oannot  arise  where  the 
circamstazicea  do  not  pemlit  theae  erperienoeB.     Beyond 
the  few  rade  applianoes  nmustering  to  hia  bodilj  wants, 
the  primitive  man  has  nothing  that  he  eaa  aocnmalate-^ 
there  ia  no  sphere  for  an  acquiaitire  tendenej.    Where  he 
haa  grown  into  a  pastoral  life,  there  ariaea  a  poaaibiüty  of 
benefits  from  increaaed  poaseaaions  :  he  profita  bj  mnltiply« 
ing  his  flocks.     Still,  while  he  rettiaiiiB  nomadio,  it  ia 
difficnlt  to  supply  hia  flocka  with  nnfailing  food  when  thej 
are  large,  and  he  ha6  increaaed  loaaea  from  enemies  and  wild 
animals;    so  that  the  benefits  of  aocamolation  are  kept 
within  narrow  limita.     Only  as  the  agricultnral  State  ia 
reached,  and  only  as  the  tennre  of  land  paaaea  from  the  tribal 
form,  through  the  family  form,  to  the  individnal  form,  ia 
fchere  a  wideniog  of  the  aphere  for  the  proprietarj  aentiment. 
So  that  the  primitive  man,  diatingoiahed  by  hia  improvi- 
dence,   distingoiahed  also  by  deficieney  of  that  desire  to 
own  which  checks  improvidenoe,  ia,  by  hia  Gdrcnmatanoea, 
debarred  from  the  experienoea  which  develop  thia  deaire 
and  diminisb  the  improvidenoe« 

§  85.  Let  na  tum  now  to  thoee  emotional  traita  which 

directly  afPect  the  formation  of  social  gpronps.  Yarieties 
of  mankiad,  as  we  now  find  them,  are  social  in  diSerent 
degrees ;  and,  further,  they  are  distingaishad  by  difEerent 
degreea  of  independence — are  here  tolerant  of  restmint  and 
there  intolerant  of  it.  Clearly,  the  proportions  between  these 
two  oharacteristics  must  greaüy  a£Eect  the  social  nnion. 
Describing  the  Mantras,  indigenes  of  the  Malay  peninaukbi 
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pire  Boorieu  sajeH-'^Uberty  seems  to  be  to  them  a  ueces- 
fity  of  iheir  ybtj  exifitence ; "  "  every  indiyidual  liyes  as  i£ 
there  wero  no  other  person  in  ihe  world  bat  himself ;"  thej 
separate  i£  thay  dispute.  So,  top,  of  the  wild  men  in  tbe 
inteiior  of  Bomeo,  'f  who  do  notassociate  with  each  other  ^^; 
and  wboae  children,  when  '^  old  enongh  to  sliif  t  f or  them« 
selveSy  nsnally  separate,  neither  one  afterwards  thinking  of 
the  other/'  A  natore  of  this  kind  manif  estly  precludes  social 
derelopment ;  and  it  sbows  its  eff ects  in  the  soUtary  f  amilies 
of  the  wood-Yeddahs,  or  tliose  of  tbe  Boslimen,  whom 
ArbrooBset  describes  as  '^  indppendent  and  poor  beyond 
measMre,  as  if  they  kad  swom  to  remain  always  free  and 
withoat  possessions/'  Of  snndry  raees  tbat  remain  in  a 
low  State,  this  trait  is  remarked;  as  in  South  America, 
among  the  Araucanians,  'Hhe  MapuchS  is  impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  brooks  no  command ;['  as,  according  to 
Bates,  among  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  who,  tractable  when 
quite  young,  b^gin  to  display  ^'  impatience  of  all  restraint 
at  puberty;'^  as  among  the  Caribs,  who  were  "  impatient 
ander  the  least  infringement  '*  of  their  independence. 
Sondry  of  the  Hill-tribes  of  India,  too,  exhibit  a  kindred 
natore.  The  savage  Bhils  have  "  a  natural  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence;'^ the  Bodo  andDhimal  '^  resist  iigunctions  inju- 
diäously  urged,  with  dogged  obstinaoy /'  and  the  Lepchaa 
''  umdergo  great  privations  rather  than  submit  to  oppression/^ 
This  impediment  to  social  erolution  we  meet  with  again 
among  some  nomadic  races.  "  A  Bedouin,''  says  Burckhardt, 
''will  not  submit  to  any  command,  but  readily  yields  to 
perauasion ;''  and  he  is  said  by  Palgrave  to  have  ''  a  high 
appredation  of  national  and  personal  liberty,''  and  ''a 
romarkable  freedom  from  anything  like  caste  feeling  in 
what  concjems  ruiing  families  and  dynasties/'  That  this 
mond  trait  ia  injurious  during  early  stages  of  social  progress,- 
u  in  aome  coses  observed  by  travellers,  as  by  Earl,  who 
sayB  of  the  New  Guinea  people  that  their  "  impatience  of 
eontrol ''  precludes  organiaation.  Not^  indeed. 
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that  absenoe  of  independenoe  will  of  itself  oaose  an  oppo6tt0 
resnlt.     The  Kamtschadales^  according  to  Grierej  eicfaibit 
'*  slayishness  to  people  who  tise  them  hard,"  and  ''contempl 
of  those  who  treat  them  with  gentleness ;''  and  Galton, 
describing  the  Damaras  as   having  '^no    mdependence/^ 
says  they  "court  slayery'' — that  **  admiration  and   fear*' 
are  their  only  strong  sentiments.      A.  certain  proportion 
between  the  feelings   prompting   obedienoe  and  prompt- 
ing  resistance,  seems   reqnired.     The  Malays,  who  have 
eirolved  into  sereral  semi-civilized  societies,  are  said  to 
be  snbmissive  to  anthority;  and  yet  each  is  ''sensitive  to 
any  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of  himself  or 
another/'     Clearly,  howeror,  be  the  caose  of  Submission 
what  it  may — whether  want  of  self-assertion,  or  f  ear^  or  awe 
of  snperiority^  which,  separately  and  together,  in  different 
proportionSj  fayonr  Subordination — a  relatively-snbordinate 
natnre  is    everywhere  shown   by  men    composing    social 
aggregates  of  considerable  sizes.      In  such  semi-ciyilized 
societies  as  tropical  Af  rica  contains,  it  is  conspienons ;  and 
it  was  manifest  in  the  peoples  who  formed  the  eztinct 
oriental  societies,  as  also  in  those  who  formed  the  extinct 
societies  of  the  New  World. 

If,  as  among  the  Mantras  aboye  named,  intolerance  of 
restraint  is  joined  with  want  of  sociality,  there  is  a  double 
obstacle  to  social  nnion  :  a  cause  of  dispersion  is  not  checked 
by  a  cause  of  aggregation.  If,  as  among  the  Todas,  a  man 
will  Sit  inactire  f or  hours,  "  seeking  no  oompanionship,"  he 
is  under  less  temptation  to  tolerate  restrictions  than  if 
solitude  is  nnbearable.  Clearly,  the  ferocious  Fijian  in 
whom,  stränge  as  it  seems,  "  the  sentiment  of  friendship  is 
strongly  developed/'  is  impelled  by  this  sentiment,  as  well 
as  by  his  extreme  loyalty,  to  continue  in  a  society  in  wUcfa 
despotism  based  on  oannibaUsm  is  without  check. 

When  we  average  the  evid^ice,  first  as  presented  by  the 
yery  lowest  men,  who  group  themselres  sooially  to  the 
Braallest  extent,  and  then  as  presented  by  more  adyanced 
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meii^  fonning  larger  aggregates^  we  find  Warrant  for  saylng 
febat  primitire  men,  who^  before  anj  arts  of  life  were  de- 
▼eloped,  neoesflarily  liyed  on   wild  food,  implying  wide 
dmpcnion  of  Bmall  nombers,  werey  on  the  one  hand^  not 
mach  habitaated  to  associated  life,  and  were,  on  the  other 
handy  habitnaied  to  that  nnoontroUed  f  oUowing  of  immediate 
deBires  whidi  g^oes  along  with  aeparateness.     So  that  while 
the  attractire  f  orce  was  sniall  the  repnlaiye  f  orce  was  great. 
Only  as  primitive  men  were  impelled  into  greater  gregarions- 
ness  hy  local  oonditions  which  furthered  the  maintenance 
of  JDBJXj  indiridnals  in  a  small  area,  cotdd  there  come  that 
iacrottflo  of  socialiiy  reqnired  to  check  nnrestrained  action. 
And  here  we  see  yet  a  fnrther  difficnlty  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  social  erolation  at  the  oatset. 


§  86.  Led  as  we  tfans  are  from  emotions  of  an  ezclnsively- 
egoistic  kind  to  emotions  which  impljr  the  presence  of 
other  indiyidtialB,  we  will  take  first  the  ego-altmistic. 
(Frin.  ofFsy.,  §§  619 — 2S.J  Before  there  exist  in  consider- 
able  diegprees  the  sentiments  which  find  satisfaction  in  the 
happiness  of  others,  there  exist  in  considerable  degrees  the 
sentiments  whidi  find  satisfaction  in  the  admiration  giyen 
bj  oihers,  Eyeii  anTmals  show  themselyes  gratified  by 
applanse  after  aohievement ;  iand  in  men  the  gregarious  life 
early  opens  and  enlarges  this  sonrce  of  pleasnre. 

Great  as  is  the  Tanity  exhibited  by  the  ciyilized,  it  is  ex- 
ceeded  by  that  which  the  nnciyilized  exhibit.  The  red  pig- 
ment  and  the  sea-shells  pierced  for  snspension,  f onnd  with 
etiler  traoes  of  men  in  the  Dordogne  cayes,  show  ns  that 
in  (hat  remote  past  when  the  rein-deer  and  the  mammoth 
inhafaited  the  south  of  France,  men  drew  to  themselyes 
tuimmng  glanccs  by  colonrs  and  omaments.  Self-decora- 
tion  oocapies  the  thonghts  of  a  sayage  chief  eyen  more  than 
it  does  the  thonghts  of  a  fashionable  lady  among  onrselyes. 
The  painting  of  the  skin,  abont  which  so  mnch  trouble  is 
taken  before  the  nse  of   clothing  is   establishedi  showe 
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thifi.  It  iß  shown  agäin  by  aubmiseion  to  prolong^d  «nd 
repeated  tortures  while  being  tattooed ;  and  by  tolerance  of 
those  pains  and  inconYenienoes  which  aooompany  the  dis- 
tension  of  the  under-lip  by  a  block  of  wood^  ihe  wearmg 
of  Btones  in  boles  made  througb  the  cbeeks,  or  of  qnills 
Üirough  the  noae.  The  Btrengtib.  of  the  desire  to  gabt 
approbation  is^  ii;L  theae  cases^  pror^  by  the  nniTOTsality  of 
the  fashion  in  eaoh  tribe,  and  by  the  rigonr  vrith  whioh  it 
is  enf orced.  When  the  age  oomes,  there  is  no  escape  f  or 
the  yonng  savage  from  the  ordained  matilation.  The  North« 
American  braye;,  endaring  the  tortorea  of  Initiation,  does 
not  question  the  authority  of  naage.  Fear  of  the  frowna 
and  taunts  of  his  fellows  and  desire  f or  their  prake,  eonsti 
tute  a  motive  so  strong  that  dissevit  is  ahnest  nnknown. 

It  is  thns,  too,  in  large  measnre  with  the  regalation  of 
conduct«  The  precepts  of  the  religion  of  enmity  are,  in 
early  stagea  of  social  development,  enforced.  mainly  by  the 
aid  of  this  ego-altroistio  sentiment.  The  dnty  of  blood- 
reyenge  is  made  imperative  by  tribal  opinion.  ApproTal 
comes  to  the  man  who,  having  loet  a  relatiTe,  never  oeases 
his  porsuit  of  the  snpposed  mnrdererj  while  scowls  and 
gibea  make  intolerable  the  lifo  of  one  .Who  fbils.  Similarly 
with  the  f olfihnent  of  yarions  nsages  that  haya  become 
established.  In  some  uncivili^ed  societies  it  is  not  im- 
common  for  a  man  to  min  himself  by  a  fnnenJ  feast;  and 
in  some  semi-oiyilized  societiesy  one  motiye  for  killing  a 
female  child  is  ayoidanoe  of  the  fiitore  cost  of  a  marriage- 
f estiyal — a  cost  made  great  by  the  prevailing  love  of  display. 

This  ego-altraistic  sentiment,  probably  inoreasiiig  in 
Btrength  during  a  long  period  as  social  aggregation  ad- 
yances,  we  haye  here  to  note  chie%  becaoae  it  is  at  first 
an  important  Controlling  agency ;  as,  indeed,  it  continnes 
still  to  be.  Joined  with  sociahty,  it  has  ever  been  a  power 
helping  to  hold  together  the  nnits  of  each  gronp,  and  tending 
to  cultiyate  a  conduct  furthering  the  welfare  of  the  gronp, 
Probably  a  kind  of  Subordination  was  produced  by  it  befort* 
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there  was  any  poliücal  subordioation ;  aad,  indeed,  in  soine 

«86B  it  secnres  social  order  eyen  now.    Mr.  Wallaoe  aays  :-^ 

I  haye  lived  mth  commiuiities  of  Mvages  in  South  Ameiica  aad  in 
the  East,  wko  have  ao  laws  or  law  ooorts  but  tbe  public  opinion  of  the 
▼illage  freely  expressed.  Eacb  man  scmpulouslj  respects  the  rights  of 
his  fellow,  and  anj  infiraction  of  those  rights  rarely  or  never  takes  place. 
In  Biidi  a  oomimiiiity  all  are  neariy  equaL" 


§  87.  There  remain  to  be  glanced  at  those  traits  of  the 
primitiTe  natnre  due  to  presence  or  absence  of  the  altmistic 
aentiments.  These^  having  sympathy  f  or  their  root^  must, 
on  tl|e  hypoihesis  of  eyolntion^  develop  in  proportion  as 
ihe  circnHistances  znake  sympathy  active;  that  ia — ^in  pro- 
portion as  they  favour  the  njisintenance  of  the  marital  and 
parental  relations,  in  proportion*  as  they  foster  sociality^ 
«nd  in  poroportion  as  they  do  not  cultivate  aggressiveness« 

To  what  extent  the  f acts  jostify  tbis  d  priori  inference, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say:  the  evidenoe  is  very  difficalt  to 
disentangle  and  l^o  genaralise.  Many^canses  oonspire  to 
mialead  ns,  We  asBume  that  there  will  be  tolerable  uni- 
formity  in  the  manifestations  of  oharaoter  in  each  race;  but 
it  is  not  so«  Both  the  individoals  and  the  gronps  difEer  con- 
siderably ;  as  in  AnstraUa^  wbere,  aooording  to  Start,  one 
tiibe  ''  is  decidedly  qoiet/^  and  another  '^  deoidedly  disor- 
derly.''  We  assnme  that  the  traits  shown  will  be  similar 
on  BQOcessiye  occasions,  which  they  are  not :  the  behavioor 
to  ona  trayeller  is  unlike  the  behavioor  to  another;  pro- 
bably  beoanse  their  own  behaviours  were  unlike.  Yery 
geoerally,  too>  the  di^lays  of  character  by  an  aboriginal 
xaoe  revisitedj  are  determined  by  the  treatment  receiyed 
from  preyiouB  yisitors :  being  ohanged  frpm  friendliness 
to  enmity  by  painfnl  experiences.  Thus,  of  Australian 
teayellerSj  it  is  remarked  that  the  earlier  speak  more  fayour- 
ably  of  the  natiyes  than  the  later ;  and,  similarly,  it  is  said 
by  Earl  of  the  Jaya  people,  that  those  inhabiting  parts  little 
yisited  by   Europeans   "  are   much   superior  in  point  of 
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morality  to  tlie  natives  of  the  norfch  coast,'*  whose  inter» 
eourse  with  Europeans  Iias  been  greater.  When^  as  a  resnlt 
of  Iiis  ezperiences  in  the  Pacific,  we  find  Gaptain  Erskine 
saying^ ''  ^or  is  it  at  all  beyond  tlie  ränge  of  probability  that 
habits  of  bonesty  and  deoorom  may  yet  be  f orced  apon  tbe 
foreign  trader  by  tbose  wbom  he  haa  hitbarto  been  acoos- 
tomed  to  consider  as  tbe  treaolierons  and  irreclaimable 
sayages  of  tbe  sandal-wood  islands '' ;  wben  we  leam  that 
in  Yate,  one  of  the  New  Galedonia  Islands,  the  natiye 
name  f  or  a  white  man  is  a  ''  sailing  profligate '';  and  when 
we  remember  that  worse  names  are  jnstified  by  recens 
doings  in  those  regions;  we  shall  nnderstand  how,  on 
diSerent  oecasions,  the  oonduct  met  with  from  native 
races  may  be  widely  different,  and  how  oonflieting  State- 
ments about  natiye  characters  may  resnlt. 

Beyond  the  difficnlty  hence  arising,  is  the  di£B.ciilty 
arising  from  that  impnlsiveness  already  described^  which 
itself  leads  to  a  yariability  perplexing  to  one  who  wonld 
form  a  oonception  of  the  average  natore.  As  Livingstone 
says  of  the  Makololo-— ''^  It  wonld  not  be  difficnlt  to  make 
these  people  appear  ezcessiyely  good  or  nncommonly  bad ''; 
and  the  inconsistent  traits  aboye  qnoted  from  Gaptain 
Bnrton,  imply  a  parallel  ezperience.  So  that  in  respect  of 
these,  as  in  respect  of  other  emotional  characters,  we  haye 
to  strike  an  ayerage  among  manif estations  natnrally  chaotic, 
which  are  f  urther  distorted  by  the  yarying  relations  to  those 
who  witness  them. 

We  may  best  guido  onrselyes  by  taking,  first,  not  the 
artroistic  sentiments  proper,  but  the  feeling  which  habitn- 
ally  co-operates  with  them — ^the  parental  instinct,  the  loye 
of  the  helpless.  {Prin.  of  Psy.,  §  582.)  Of  necessity  the 
lowost  human  races,  in  common  with  inferior  animals,  haye 
large  endowments  of  this ;  since  deficient  endowment  of  it 
must  eyer  be  f oUowed  by  disappearance  of  the  species  or 
the  yariety.  On  the  ayerage,  those  only  can  snryiye  in 
posterity  in  whom  the  loye  of  offspring  prompts  dne  care  of 
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offspnag ;  and  among  the  savagej  the  fieH-sacrifice  reqxured 
18  as  g^reat  as,  or  perhaps  greater  than,  among  the  civilized. 
Hence  the  f ondness  f or  children  which  eren  the  lowest  of 
mankind  display ;  though^  with  the  impalsireness  habitnal 
to  ihem,  Üxej  often  join  with  it  great  cmeltj.  Thns  the 
Faegians^  described  as  "rery  fond  of  their  children/'  nerer- 
thriesB  Bell  ihem  to  ihe  Patagonians  for  slaves.  Great  lore 
of  offispring  18  ascribed  to  the  New  Gttinea  people ;  and  yet 
a  man  will  "harter  one  or  two"  with  a  trader  for  something 
he  waats.  Ejre  states  that  the  natiyes  of  Anstralia  are 
characterized  by  streng  parental  affection ;  and  yet^  besides 
being  Bald  to  desert  sick  children^  Angas  aaserts  of  them 
that  <m  the  Mnrray  they  will  Bometimes  kill  a  boy  to  bait 
their  hooks  with  his  fat.  Hongh  among  the  Taamanians 
the  parental  instinct  is  deBcribed  as  having  been  streng,  yet 
there  was  in&nticide,  and  a  new-bom  infant  was  bnried 
alire  with  its  deoeased  mother;  and  thongh,  among  the 
Boflhmen,  the  rearing  of  offspring  nnder  greai  difficolties 
impUes  mnch  self-sacrifice,  yet  Moffat  says  they  ''kill  their 
children  withont  remorse  on  Tarions  oocasions/'  Not  to 
aocamnlate  fnrther  proofs  of  lore  of  oSspring  on  the  one 
handy  qnalified  on  the  other  by  examples  of  a  Tiolence 
which  wiH  alay  a  ohild  for  lettmg  fall  something  it  was 
carrying,  we  may  salely  say  of  the  primitiTe  man  that  his 
philoprogenitiTeness  is  strenge  bat  its  action,  like  that  of 
his  emotions  in  generale  irregulär. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  shall  be  aided  in  reconcilmg 
the  conflieting  acoonnts  of  his  excessiTO  egoism  and  his 
Mlow  feeling — ^his  omelty  and  his  kindness.  Of  the 
Fnegians  we  read  that  they  are  affectionate  towards  each 
other;  and  yet  that  in  times  of  scarcity  they  kill  the  old 
women  for  f ood.  Monat,  who  describes  the  Andamanese  as 
a  ''mercilesa  raoe/'  nerertheless  says  that  the  one  he  took 
to  Calcntta  had  a  yery  kind  and  amiable  charaoter.  Many 
snd  extreme  cmelties  may  be  proyed  against  the  Anstralians. 
Yet  Stnrt  and  Eyre  nnite  in  testifying  to  their  kindness, 
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their  seif -sacnficej  and  even  their  oh&ralfy.  So>  too,  of  Üie 
Buflhmen.  Lichtensteiii  thinks  tliat  in  bo  sayage  ia  there 
''so  high  a  degiee  of  hratal  ferooity;''  bat  Mofiht  was 
^  deeply  affeoted  by  the  sympaihy  of  thesQ  poör  Bnahmen/' 
and  BoroheU  says  that  ihey  show  to  each  other  "  hospitality 
and  generosity  of4;en  in  an  extraordinary  degree/'  Thns 
among  the  very  loweet  iypes  of  men  there  is  not  that  nn- 
qnalified  bratality  whioh  we  associato  with  ihe  name 
sayage ;  and  when  we  come  to  raees  higher  in  social  State, 
the  teatimonies  to  traits  of  good  feeling  are  abimdant. 
The  New  Oaledonians  are  said  to  be  ''of  a  mild  and 
good-natnred  temper ;"  the  Taonese  are  "  ready  to  do  any 
serriee  that  lies  in  their  power ;''  the  New  Qninea  peopk 
are  '' good-natnred/^  "of  a  mild  diaposition/'  Pasaing 
froin  the  Negrittoe  to  the  Malayo-Polynesians^  we  xneet  with 
like  charaotetistics.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Saadwioh 
Islanders  are  "  mild^  docije  /'  to  the  Tahitiana,  ''  cheer&l 
and  good-natnred ;''  to  the  Dyaks,  "  genial ;''  to  tha  Sea* 
Dyaks,  ''aooiable  and  amiable;''  to  the  Javana,  "  mildy^' 
"  cheerfol  ^nd  good-hamoored ;''  to  Ihe  Mabya  of  Northern 
Celebea,  "  qniet  and  gentle/'  We  hare,  indeed,  in  other 
oases,  quite  oppoaite  deacriptiona.  In  the  Tupia  of  Sonth 
America>|  revenge  i$  said  to  be  the  predoxninant  paasion:  ä 
trapped  animal  they  kill  with  little  woonda  that  it  may 
^suSer  aa  mach  aa  possible/^  The  leading  trait  asoribed 
to  the  Fijians  ia  ''  intense  and  yengefnl  malignity /'  Qaltoa 
condemns  the  Damaras  as  ''  worthjess,  thieying,  and  mnr- 
derona/^  and  Anderson  aa  '' onmitigated  scoandreb/'  In 
some  cases.allied  tribes  show  us  these  opposite  natnres ;  aa 
io  the  aborigines  of  India.  While  the  Bhils  are  repnted 
to  be  very  orael,  yery  rerengefal,  and  ready  to  play  the 
asaassin  for  a  trifling  reoompenae,  the  Nagaa  are  described 
aa  ''  good-natured  and  honest '/'  the  Bodo  and  Dhimal  as 
"  fall  of  amiable  qaalities/'  "  honest  and  trathfol/' ''  totally 
free  from  arroganoe,  revenge,  craelty ;"  and  of  the  Lepcfaa, 
Dr.    Hooker    says — ''his    dispoftition    ia  really  amiaÄ)le>" 
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''peaoxfal  and  no  brawler:''   ''thos  oontrasting  stronglj 
wiih  hia  neighboHra  east  and  west/' 

Withoat  farther  detail,  it  will  be  miinifeBt  esoogh  that. 
ibe  primitive  man,  if  he  h^a  bat  little  aetive  beneyo- 
lenoe,  ia  not,  aa  often  aupposed,  diatingniahed  bj  active 
malevolenoe.  Indeed,  a  glance  oyer  tke  &ota  tends 
mtiier  to  abow  that  while  wanton  omelty  is  not  oommon 
among  the  leaat  civiliaed,  it  ifl  oommon  among  the  more 
ciTiliaed.  The  aangoinaiy  Fijians  have  reaohed  a  consider- 
able  aoeial  derelopment.  fiorton  aays  of  tbe  Fan  that 
"  erudty  eeema  to  be  with  him  a  necessary  of  li£e  \**  and 
jet  the  Fana  have  adyanoed  arta  and  apjdianoe^  and  live  in 
nUagea  leaehing^  aome  o£  tiiem,  fonr  thonsand  inhabitants. 
In  Dahomey,  /wheie  a  laige  popolifttion  cona^derably  or- 
ganiaed .  Qsata»  the  loTe  £or  bloodahed  leada  to  frequ^nt 
horrible  aacrifioea;  änd  we  have  bat  to  atody  the  aocial- 
System  of  the  andent  Mexicans,  rooted  as  it  was  in 
aannihtliam,  and  yet  highly  erolved  in  many  waya,  to 
aee  that  it  ia  aot  the  loweat  raeea  which  are  the  most. 

Help  in  nghtly  eatimating  the  mpral  natura  of  the  primi- 
tive man,  ia  fnmiahed  nä  by  tbe  remark  of  Mr.  Bates,  that 
*^  the  goodneaa  of  these  Indiana,  like  that  of  most  othera 
amongst  whom  I  lired,  odnaiated  perhapa.  more  in  the 
abaenoe  of  actiye  bad  qnaüties»  than  in  the  possession  of 
good  ones;  in  other  words,  it  ^as  negative  rather  than 
pontiire.  3i(  ♦  ♦  Xhe  good-fellowah^  of  onr  Coc^unaa 
se«ned.to  ariae,  not  from  waarm  aympathyi  bat  simply  from 
the  abaenoe  of  eager  selfiahness  in  smaU  matters.''  And 
we  ahaU  deriye  farther  hdp  in  r^conciling  what  seem  con«» 
tradictory  traita,  by  observing  how  the  dog  onites  great 
dEecrtiotiatenies^  aodality,  and  even  sympathy,  ?rith  habitual 
«goiam  and  burata  of  ferocity«— how  in  bis  behavioor  he 
paasea  readily  from  playfol  friendünesa  to  fighting,  and 
whQe  at  one  time  robbing  a  f  ^low  dog  of  hia  f  ood  will  at 
anotiier  aneoonr  him  in  diatreaa. 
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One  kind  of  eyidenoe^  lioweyer^  there  is  whioh  amid  all 
fchese  conflicting  testimonies^  yields  ns  tolerably-saf e  gcddanco 
— ^the  treatment  of  women.  The  statns  of  women  among 
any  people^  and  the  habitnal  behavionr  to  them^  indicate 
witli  approximate  tmth^  the  (werage  power  of  the  altroistio 
sentiments;  and  the  indication  thns  jielded  teils  against 
the  oharacter  of  the  primitxre  man.  Qften  the  aotions  of 
the  stronger  sex  to  the  weaker  among  the  nncirilized  are 
bmtal ;  generally  the  weaker  are  treated  as  mere  belong- 
ings^  withont  any  regard  for  their  personal  claims;  and 
eren  at  best  the  condnct  towards  them  is  nnsjrmpathetic. 
That  this  slayery^  often  joined  with  omelty^  and  always  with 
indignity,  shonld  be  the  normal  oondition  among  saTages^ 
accepted  as  right  not  by  men  only  bnt  hy  women  them« 
selyes,  proves  that  whaterer  occasional  displays  of  altmism 
there  may  be,  the  ordinary  flow  of  altraktic  feeling  is  small. 

§  88.  As  preliminary  to  a  snmmary  of  theee  leading 
emotional  traits,  I  may  here  add  one  whioh  affeofcs  aU  the 
others — ^the  fizity  of  habit :  a  trait  connected  with  tiiat  of 
early  arriyal  at  matarity,  similarly  added  at  the  dose  of  the 
last  chapter.  The  primitive  man  is  oonservatiye  in  an  ex- 
treme degpree.  Even  on  contrasting  higher  races  with  one 
another^  and  eren  on  contrasting  different  classes  in  the 
same  society,  it  is  obsefTable  that  the  least  deyeloped  are 
the  most  averse  to  ohange.  Among  the  common  people  an 
improred  method  is  difficalt  to  infcrodnce ;  and  even  a  new 
kind  of  food  is  nsaally  disliked.  The  nnoiviliaed  man  is 
thns  characterized  in  a  still  greater  degree.  His  simpler 
norrons  System,  sooner  losing  its  plasticity,  is  still  less 
able  to  take  on  a  modified  mode  of  action.  Hence  both 
an  nnconscioos  adhesion,  and  an  arowed  adhesion,  to 
fchat  which  is  established.  ^*  Becanse  same  iing  do  for  my 
&ther,  same  ting  do  for  me,"  say  the  Honssa  negproes.  The 
Creek  Indians  langhed  at  those  who  saggested  that  they 
shonld  ''alter  their  long-established  cnstoms  and  habits  of 
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Bnng."  Qf  Bome  AiricanB  Inyingstone  says — ^^'I  often 
presenied  mj  frienda  witli  iron  spoons^  aaid  it  was  earioua 
feo  obsenre  haw  the  habit  of  liaaid-eating  pveTaiiled,  thougli 
ihej  were  delighted  with  the  spoons.  They  lilted  ont  a 
KtÜe  [milk]  with  the  Utensil^  then  pat  it  on  the  left  hand^ 
and  ato  it  oat  of  that/'  And  the  way  in  which  this  ten« 
denej  leads  to  unchangeable  social  nsagefi^  is  well  shown 
by  a  story  told  of  the  Dyaks;  who,  as  Mr.  Giyior  aaysy 
''marked  their  dicf^nst  at  the  imioTation  by  lerying  a  fine 
on  any  of  their  own  people  who  ahoold  be  canght  ohopping 
in  the  Boropean  fashion/' 

Becapitnlating  the  emotional  traits^  severaUy  notade  more 
marked  by  this  relatire  &dty  of  habit,  we  haye  first  to  note 
the  impnlsxrenesB  which,  pervading  the  condact  of  primitiye 
men,  so  greatly  impedes  co-operation*  That  "  wavering  and 
inconatant  disposition/'  which  commonly  makea  it ''  impos» 
sible  to  pnt  any  dependenoe  on  their  promises/'  negatives 
that  tmst  in  mntoal  obligations  on  which  social  progress 
krgely  depends*  Gbremed  aa  he  is  by  deopotic  emotions 
that  anccessively  depose  one  anoüier,  instead  of  by  a  oonncil 
of  the  emotions  in  which  they  all  take  part,  the  primitÄye 
man  has  an  ezplosiTe,  chaotic,  inealcnlable  behayionr,  which 
makes  combined  aotkm  very  difficolt.  One  of 

the  more  special  traits,  partly  dependent  on  Üüb  general 
trai^  is  his  improvidence.  The  immediate  desire,  be  it  f  or 
personal  gratification  or  f or  the  applause  which  generosity 
brings,  ezclndes  fear  of  fatnre  evils;  while  pains  and 
pleasnres  to  ebme,  not  being  viyidly  conceived,  there  is  no 
adeqnate  spnr  to  ezertion,  bnt  a  lig^t-hearted,  careless 
afaaoiptaoTt  in  the  present.  Sociality,  streng  in  the 

oiTfliaed  man,  is  less  streng  in  the  savage  man.  Among 
the  loweet  types  the  social  gronpa  are  yeiy  small,  and  the 
hondfl  holding  their  nnita  together  are  relatiVely  f eeble. 
Along  with  a  tendency  to  dismption  resulting  from  the  ill- 
oontroUed  paanons  of  the  individnals,  there  goes  com« 
parstiTely  little  of  Üie  sentiment  causing  cohesion :  each  of 
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fehese  taralts  tendiag,  m  fadt,  to  perpetnato  the  oUier,  3q 
Üiat,  imder  oondäacma  funuBhing  ptt^tual  oaofieB  of  dk«* 
deixdioii  amoBg  men  OGtfnAcl  from  one  extreme  to  another  by 
goBtB  of  feeling— ^xnen  ölten  made  tttore.  imtable  by  hungeri 
wbich^  38  Lmngstone  remarks,  *'  hm  a  powerfal  effect  on 
the  temper  ^' — »tliero  ezists  at  o^ce  a  smaller  teadexuqr  to 
oohere  from  matual  lädng,  and  a  gpreater  tendeney  to  resist 
an  anthority  otherwise  oaasing  oolieaioii..  Thouglii 

befoio  tiiare  is  tnnoh  Boonality^  there  caiöiet  be  moeh  of 
any  faeling  to  whiok  tba  preeenoe  of  other  persons  is  a 
pre-reqnisite^  and  cannot  tberef  ore  be  mocb  loye  of  appro« 
bationj  yet,  wüka  modeiate  progreBs  in  fiocsal  gronping, 
ikete  oomea  adevelopmoat  of  tfaia  simpleat  of  the  higher 
Bentimeiitfl.  The  great,  and  qoickly  realised,  benefits 
bronght  by  the  approval  of  fellow<*«aTBge0j  and  the  BeriouB 
eyils  Boon  f oUowing  their  anger  or  contempt,  are  yivid  early 
ezperiences  which  f  oster  this  ego-altmiBtio  Bentiment  into 
predominanoo.  And  by  it  Bome  Bubordination  to  tribal 
opinion  is  Boeored^  and  Bome  oonseqnent  regolation  of 
condaoty  (^y&d.  bef ore  there  ariaes  a  radiment  of  politieal 
control.  In  eooial  gronpa  onoe  permanently 

f  ormedj  the  bond  of  nnion— «-heKte  an  incsreaaed  loye  of  so- 
oiety,  there  a  Subordination  oatißed  by  admiration  of  Bi:^»erior 
power^  elsewhere  a  dread  of  thieatened  peaaltioB,  and  in 
moat  plaoes  a  combination  of  these — may  go  along  with  a 
rery  variable  amotint  of  altraistio  f  eeling.  Thongh  Bociality 
fostera  sympathy^  yettiie  daüy  activitiea  of  the  primitive 
man  represa  sympathy.  Such  fellow-&eling  as  reBolts  from 
that  insianotive  love  of  the  helplesB  which  he  posBesseB 
in  common  with  inferior  animals,  he  natorally  ahows  on 
occasions  when  anti^onism,  or  atrong  egoistic  deaire^  dooB 
not  oome  into  play*  Bat  active  f ellow<*feeling,  ever  atrake 
and  ever  holding  egoism  in  check,  does  not  charaeterijiBe 
him ;  aa  we  Bce  conclnaively  Bhown  by  the  treaiment  ol 
women.  And  that  highest  form  of  altmiatic  seatiment 
distingai»hed  by  us  aa  a  senae  of  joatice^  implying  olear 
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isd  &r*r6«Qhxng  oonscioiisiieBB  of  effeots  wliick  eonduct  will 
anteii  an  otheÄ^  Is  very  little  de^eloped. 

These  einotional  traits  of  the  pruaitiTe  nuatj  exkibited 
bj  tibe  evidence  whea  areraged^  ture  oongiuotts  with  thoae 
wlii<A,  dmwÜDig  infereüoea  from.  the  principlos  of  Pisjdio« 
iogy,  we  anticipated  woold  diBtingaißli  hia  iinpei;£eotiiy- 
erolved  mind.  A  less  .extendfid  aad  laaa  yaried  eorre* 
ripondenoe  wiüi  the  enyiiotiment^  lass  TepresaBtaüyeiiefts^ 
lesa  remotafteas  from  reflex  aotioi^  are  obaeirable  ia  all 
theee  peeoliantiea.  jUie  cardinal  trait  of  impnlfliTeneBs 
impUea  the  sodden,  or  approximately-reflex^  passing  of  a 
äugle  paepion  into  the  cpndact  it  prompts ;  implies^  by  the 
absenoe  of  opposing  feelings^  that  the  conscioasness  ia 
formed  of  fewer  and  aimpler  representations  ;  and  impliea 
that  the  adjaatmaat  of  intemal  actiona  to  externa!  actiona 
doee  not  take  aecoont  of  diatant  conaequencea — ^has  not 
80  Wide  a  Tange  in  apace  and  time.  So  with  the  hnpro- 
Tidenee  to  whioh  thia  impulaiveneaa  condocea :  desire  goea 
at  cmce  to  gratification;  there  ia  feeble  imagination  of 
aeoondajry  reswüta ;  remote  needa  are  not  met«  Paaaing  over 
intoleraiioe  öi  reatraint  and  def ect  of  aocialityj  which  are 
special  tnita  that  may  or  may  not  coexiat  with  an  emo- 
UoDal  chanoter  otherwiae  inferior,  we  come  to  the  ego* 
ritniiatic  aentinlent  of  love  of  approbation.  Thia,  growing 
aa  gregarionanead  inoreaaea^  inyolvea  increaaed  repreaenta- 
üveneaa :  aince,  inatead  of  dizect  egoiatic  gratification  it 
oontemplatea  gratification  indirectly  caoaed  by  the  behaviour 
of  othera;  inatead  of  immediate  reaulta  it  oontemplatea 
resnlta  a  atage  fnrther  o£E ;  inatead  of  actiona  prompted  by 
Single  deairea,  there  come  actiona  checked  and  modified 
by  aecondary  deaires.  Bat  thongh  the  emotional  nature 
in  whioh  thia  ego-altroiatio  aentiment  becomea  dominant, 
ia  made  by  ita  presence  leaa  reflex,  more  repreaentative, 
and  adjnated  to  a  wider  and  more  heterogeneoua  correspond- 
ence  with  anrronnding  reqnirementa,  it  ia  still,  in  these 
respecta,   below  that  deyeloped  emotional  natare  of  the 
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ciTÜized  imeaif  marked  by  actiritj  of  ihe  altnmtio  seuti* 
ments.  Lacking  tiiese,  the  primitive  man  laoks  ihe  benevo« 
lence  which  adjasts  condnct  for  the  benefit  of  othera  distant 
in  spaoe  and  time,  the  eqvity  which  implies  representation 
of  highly  complex  and  abstract  relations  among  human 
actionB^  the  seif  •sacrifice  which  pnts  a  cnrb  on  egoism  when 
there  are  none  present  to  appland. 

To  which  congpraity  between  the  ä  priori  and  ä  poHeriori 
conclnsions,  we  maj  add  the  harmony  of  these  with  two 
others  which  the  hypothesis  of  evolntion  enggeotB,  That 
the  child  of  the  civilized  man  is  impnlsire^  is  improri- 
dent^  is  in  infancy  withont  the  loye  of  applaofie  bat  ahowa 
this  in  early  childhood^  and  only  afterwarda  begina  to  ex« 
hibit  a  aense  of  justice^  are  facta  which  yerify  the  above 
inferencea  respecting  the  emotional  nature  of  the  primitire 
man.  And  we  get  farther  verification  of  them  on  obaeremg 
that  the  leading  emotional  traita  which  diatingnish  the 
cirilized  man  from  him^  are  auch  as  conld  arise  only  as 
aociety  progreaaed.  Impnlsiyeneaa  conld  diminiah  only  as 
aocial  restrainta  became  establiahed ;  improridence  conld 
decreaae  only  aa  a  aettled  aocial  atate  made  the  benefita  of 
proridence  tolerably  certain;  and  aympaäiy,  wiib  the  al- 
troistio  aentimenta  reanlting  from  it^  conld  grow  atrong 
only  in  proportion  as  men  were  continnonaly  held  in  oloae 
relationa,  inyolving  co-operation^  mntnal  benefit,  and  con- 
aeqaent  mntnal  giring  of  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 

THE   PRIMITIVE   MAN — ^INTELLEerUAL. 

f  S9.  Tn  tihree  measores  of  mental  evolation  whioh^ 
in  the  last  chapter,  lielped  us  to  delineate  the  emotioxial 
natiire  of  Üie  primitive  man,  will,  in  this  cliapter,  help 
08  to  delineate  liis  intellecto^  natnre.  Degree  of  in- 
teUigence  ia  ahown  hy  degree  of  correspondence  between 
ThoQghta  and  Things;  it  is  ehown  by  degree  of  repre- 
sentatiTeneas  in  the  Constitution  of  those  thoaghts;  it  is 
shown  hy  their  d^^ree  of  departnre  from  the  relatiyely- 
aatomatio  intellectoal  prooesses — ^their  remoteness  from 
reflex  actioiu  Before  suryejring  the  facts  for  pnrposes  of 
indnction,  it  will  be  well  to  contemplate,  nnder  their  more 
eonerete  forms,  the  inteUectnal  traits  characterizing  a  lower 
efolntion  as  oompared  with  a  higher.  These  traits,  set 
forth  at  length  in  the  Prindples  of  Psyehology  (§§  484 — ^93), 
may  here  be  brieBy  reoapitolated  in  connection  with  the 
above-named  Standards. 

Familiär  only  with  the  particnlar  &cts  Coming  within 
tke  narrow  ränge  of  his  ezperiencee^  the  primitive  man 
Ims  ho  conceptions  of  general  facts.  Being  something 
common  to  many  particnlar  truths,  a  general  tmth  implies 
a  wider  and  more  heterogeneons  correspondence  than  do 
particnlar  tmths;  it  implies  highar  representativeness, 
■tnce  it  necessarily  colligates  more  nnmerons  and  raried 
ideas  nnder  the  general  idea;  and  it  is  more  remote  from 
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reflez  action — will  not^  indeed^  of  itself^  ezcite  action 
at   all*  Haying   only  those  indefinite  measnres 

pf  time  yielded  by  the  seasons^  haying  no  records,  bnt 
only  Statements  carelessly  made  and  randomly  repeated 
in  langnage  that  is  yery  imperfecta  man^  in  bis  nnciyi- 
lized  State,  cannot  recognize  long  seqnences.  Snccessions 
in  wliicli  antecedents  and  conseqnents  are  tolerably  near, 
can  be  fully  grasped ;  bnt  no  otliers.  Hence  previaion  of 
distcmt  resuÜs,  snch  as  is  posaibleni  a  settled  society  haying 
measnres  and  written  langnage,  is  impossible  to  him.  That 
is  to  say,  the  oorrespondence  in  Ti^ie  oomes  within  nar- 
row  limits.  The  representations  inclnde  few  relations  of 
phenomena^  and  these  not  comprehensiye  ones.  And 
there  ia  bat  a  moderate  departnre  from  the  reflex  Ufe 
in  which  stimnlas  and  act  stand  in  immediate  coimeo- 
tion,  The   enytronment  of  ihe  primitiye  man 

being  sach  that  his  conyerse  with  things  is  rdatiyaly 
restricted  in  Space  and  Time,  aa  well  as  in  yariety,  it 
happens  that  the  associations  of  ideas  he  forma  are  Utile 
liable  to  be  changed.  Ab  experiences  (moltiplying  in  nnu- 
ber,  gathered  from  a  wider  area,  added  to  by  thoae  which 
other  man  record)  become  more  heterogeneous,  the  narrow 
notiona  first  framed,  fixed  in  the  absence  of  oonflictiiig 
experiences,  are  shaken  and  made  more  plastio— there 
comes  greater  modifiabilUy  of  belief.  In  the  relative 
rigidity  of  belief  characterizing  nndeyeloped  inteUigence, 
we  See  a  smaller  oorrespondence  with  an  enyironment 
containing  facts  destmctiye  of  that  belief;  we  see  less 
of  that  representatiyenesa  ipfhich  sinmltaaeonsly  grasps 
and  ayerages  mnch  eyidence;  and  we  see  a  smaller 
diyergence  from  those  lowest  mental  aetions  in  whsoh 
impressions  eanse,  irresistibly,  the  appropriate  mo- 
tions.  While  the  eiqperiences  are  few  and  bat 

sUghtly  yaried,  the  ooncreteness  of  the  correspönding  ideas 
is  bat  little  qnalified  by  the  growth  of  ahHraet  ideas.  An 
abstract  idea,  being  one  drawn  from  many  concrete  ideai«, 
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beoomes  cLetachable  from  these  ooncrete  ideas  only  as  fast 
M  iheir  mnltiplicitj  and  varietj  leada  to  mutaal  canoellings 
of  their  differences^  and  leares  ontstanding  iliat  which 
thej  haye  in  common.  Obvioosly  an  abstract  idea  so 
generated,  implies  an  increase  of  the  correspondence  in 
ränge  and  in  heterogeneity ;  it  implies  increased  repre- 
BentaÜTenosB  in  the  conscioosness  of  the  many  concretes 
whence  tlie  idea  is  abstracted;  and  it  implies  greater  re- 
moteness  from  reflez  action.  It  mnst  be  added  that  such 
abetract  ideas  as  tliose  of  property  and  cause,  presnppose 
a  still  bigher  stage  in  tbis  knowledge  of  objects  and 
actions.  For  only  after  many  special  properties  and 
many  special  canses  bare  been  tbns  abstracted^  can  tbere 
arise  the  re-abstracted  ideas  of  property  in  general  and 
canse  in  general.  The  conception  of  unifamiity  in 

the  Order  of  phenomena,  develops  along  with  this  pro- 
gress  in  generalization  and  abstraction.  Not  nniformity 
bat  mnltif  ormity  is  the  dominant  trait  in  the  coarse  of 
ihings  as  the  primitiye  man  witnesses  it.  No  two  plaoes 
■re  abke^  no  two  men,  no  two  trees^  riyers,  stones^  dajs^ 
storms^  qaarrels.  Only  along  with  the  ose  of  measiires, 
when  social  advance  initiates  it^  does  there  grow  np  the 
means  of  ascertaining  nniformity;  and  only  after  a  great 
accnmolation  of  measared  results.  does  the  idea  of  la/w 
bccome  possible.  Here^  &gaii^i  the  indices  of  mental  evo- 
Intion  senre.  The  conception  of  natnral  order  presnpposes 
an  advanced  correspondence;  it  involves  a  re-represen- 
tativeness  that  reaches  a  high  degree ;  and  the  implied 
dirergence  from  reflez  action  is  extreme.  XJntil 

there  have  grown  np  general  ideas  and  abstract  ideas,  and 
nntil  the  notion  of  nniformity  has  der^loped  along  with 
the  ose  of  measores,  thonght  cannot  haye  mach  definüe- 
ness.  Ineqnality  and  nnlikeness  being  charactenstic  of 
primitiye  ezperiences,  there  is  little  to  yield  the  idea  of 
Bgreement;  and  so'  long  as  there  are  few  ezperiences 
of  ezact  eqnaüty  between  objects,  or  perfect  coi^<»rmity 
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between  statements  and  faots,  or  completa  folfilment  of 
anticipations  by  results,  tlie  notion  of  inith  Gouiot  becomb 
dear.  Tkis  is  a  higUy-evolved  notion,  arising  only  after 
the  antitbesis  between  definite  agreement  and  definite  dis- 
agreement  haa  been  made  familiär ;  and  the  experiencea  of 
the  primitive  man  do  not  make  it  familiär.  Once  more 
onr  general  tests  aoswer.  The  concepüon  of  tmth,  being 
the  conception  of  correspondence  between  Thoughts  and 
Things,  implies  advance  of  that  correspondence;  it  in- 
volves  representations  which  are  higher,  as  being  better 
adjnsted  to  realities;  and  its  growth  causes  a  decrease  of 
the  primitive  credulity  allied  to  reflez  action — allied,  since 
it  shows  OS  Single  soggestions  produoing  sudden  belieb  that 
f orthwith  issue  in  conduct.  Further,  it  shoold  be  remarked 
that  only  as  this  conception  of  tmth  advances,  and  there« 
f ore  the  correlative  conception  of  untroth,  can  there  come 
ßceptidam  and  crüicism.  Lastly,  such  imagination 

as  the  primitive  man  has,  small  in  ränge  and  heterogeneity, 
is  reminisceni  only,  not  cofnstmdive  (see  Prin.  of  Psy,,  §492). 
In  Proportion  as  the  mental  development  is  low,  the  mind 
merely  receives  and  repeats — cannot  initiate^  has  no 
originality.  An  imagination  which  inyents^  shows  us  an 
eztension  of  the  correspondence  from  the  region  of  the 
actnal  into  that  of  the  potential ;  it  shows  us  a  representa- 
tiveness  not  limited  to  combiuations  which  have  been,  or 
are,  in  the  environment,  but  induding  non-existing  com- 
binations  thereafter  made  to  ezist;  and  it  exhibits  the 
eztremest  remoteness  from  reflex  action,  sinoe  the  Stimulus 
issuing  in  movement  ia  nnlike  any  that  ever  before 
acted. 

And  now,  having  enumerated  these  leading  traits  of  in* 
tellectual  evolution  in  its  latter  stages,  as  deduced  from 
psychological  principles,  we  are  prepared  to  observe  the 
facts  as  described  by  travellers,  and  to  see  their  signifioance. 
We  will  begin  with  some  most  general  ones  harmonizing 
withj  i{  not  directly  implied  by,  the  above  inf erences« 
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(  40.  Teätimoaiea  to  bhe  aoate  Bensea  and  quick  per- 
aeptions  of  the  ancmlized,  are  giren  by  ne&rly  everjoae 
who  describes  them. 

T»ke  first  the  sensea.  According  to  LiclLteostiem,  tbs 
rision  of  the  Bushmen  i&  telescopic ;  oad  Bairov  apeaks  of 
bis  "keea  eye  alwaye  in  motion."  Of  Asiatica  may  be 
nwmed  the  Earena,  who  aee  as  far  with  naked  eyes  as  we  do 
with  opera>g]aaaeB ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Siberi&n 
■teppefl  are  celebrated  f or  their  "  distant  and  perfecfc  sight." 
Similarly  in  America.  Hemdon  saya  of  the  Brazilians — 
"The  ladiaos  hare  rery  keen  senaea,  and  aee  and  hear 
thiugs  that  are  inaadible  and  inviaible  to  na ;"  while  Sonthey 
makes  a  like  remark  of  the  Tupis.  After  obaerving  of 
the  Abipones  that,  "  like  apesj  they  are  always  in  motion," 
Dobrizhoffer  asserta  that  they  diecem  things  which  escape 
"the  most  qnick-aighted  Enropean."  Respecting  hearing, 
too,  Aere  ia  similar,  if  less  abundant,  erideDce.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  feats  of  North  Americaii  Indiana  in  detect> 
ing  faint  soonda ;  and  the  extremely  acute  hearing  nf  the 
Veddahs  is  ahown  by  their  habit  of  änding  beea'  nesta  by 
the  ham. 

Still  more  abundant  are  the  testimonies  respecting  the 
actire  and  minuto  obaerration  to  which  this  keenness  of 
Tiaioa  and  hearing  is  instrumental.  From  erery  quarter  of 
the  ^obe  there  come  illuatrations,  "  Excellent  anperficial 
obaerrers/'  ia  the  characterization  Palgrave  givea  of  the 
Bedouins.  Burton  spe&ka  of  the  "  higb  Organization  of 
the  perceptire  Cacnlties "  among  them ;  and  Petherick 
proved,  by  a  test,  their  marrellous  powers  of  tracking. 
Similarly  in  Sonth  Africa,  the  Hnttentota  show  "  aetoniahing 
quicknesB  in  ererything  relating  to  cattle ;"  uid  Galton  says 
the  Damaras  "  have  a  wondorf ul  facility  of  recolleoting 
tny  ox  that  they  have  onoe  aeen."  Among  the  nativea  of 
Korth  America  it  is  the  aame.  Burton,  apeaking  of  the 
Prairie  Indiana,  comments  on  the  "  derelopment  of  the 
perceptions  which  is  produced  by  the  conatant  and  minute 
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obserration  of  a  limited  nninber  of  objects/'  Ingtanoes 
are  giyen  showing  what  extremely  exact  topographers  the 
Chippewayans  are ;  and  the  like  is  alleged  of  the  Dakotalus. 
It  is,  however,  respecting  tlie  wild  races  of  South  America 
that  we  have  the  most  remarkable  testimonies.  Batee 
notices  the  extraordinary  ''  sense  of  locality  *'  of  the  Bra- 
zilian  Indians.  Conceming  the  Arawaks,  Hillhouse  says — 
"  Where  an  European  can  discover  no  indication  whatever, 
an  Indian  will  point  out  the  footsteps  of  any  nomber  of 
negroes,  and  will  state  the  precise  day  on  which  they  haye 
passed ;  and  if  on  the  same  day  he  will  state  the  hoor/' 
Brett  asserts  that  a  member  of  a  Ouiana  tribe  ''will  teil 
how  many  men^  women^  and  children  haye  passed,  where  a 
stranger  could  only  see  faint  and  confused  marks  on  the 
path/'  ''Here  passes  one  who  does  not  belong  to  oor 
yillage/'  said  a  natiye  of  Ouiana  searehing  for  tracks;  and 
Schomburgh,  who  giyes  this  instance,  remarks  that  their 
power  "  borders  on  the  magical/' 

Along  with  this  acuteness  of  pereeption  there  naturally 
goes  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  those  simple  actions  depend- 
ing  on  the  immediate  guidance  of  pereeption.  The  Esqni« 
maux  show  *'  invention  and  derterity  in  all  manual  works." 
Kolben  asserts  that  the  Hottentots  "  are  very  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  their  weapons."  The  Fuegians  are  said  to  be 
''remarkably  expert  with  their  slings."  The  skill  of  the 
Andamanese  is  shown  in  their  unerring  shots  with  ar- 
rows  at  forty  or  fifty  yards.  We  are  told  of  the  Tongans 
that  they  ''are  great  adepts  in  managing  their  canoes/' 
The  accuracy  with  which  the  Australian  propels  a  spear 
with  his  throwing-stick^  is  remarkable;  while  all  haye 
heard  of  his  feats  with  the  boomerang.  And  from  the 
Hill-tribes  of  India,  the  Santals  may  be  singled  out  as  so 
'  yery  expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow  "  that  they  kill  birds 
on  the  wing,  and  knock  oyer  hares  at  füll  speed. 

Not  omitting  the  fact  that  there  are  some  exceptions  to 
this  expertness,  as  among  the  now  extinct  Tasmanians  and« 
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the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon ;  and  obsenring  that  suryiyal  of  the 
fitiest  must  ever  have  tended  to  establisk  these  traita  among 
men  whose  liyes  from  hqur  to  lionr  depended  on  their  keen 
senses,  qcdck  obseryations^  and  efficient  usea  of  their 
weapons;  we  have  Iiere  to  note  this  trait  as  significant  in 
its  impUcations.  For  in  virtue  of  a  general  antagoniam 
between  the  activities  of  the  aimpler  facoltiea  and  the  acti- 
yitieB  of  the  more  complex  facoltiea^  it  results  that  thia 
dominanoe  of  the  lower  intellectoal  lif e  hindera  the  higher 
intellectiial  lif  e.  In  proportion  aa  the  mental  energiea  go 
out  in  reatless  and  moltitadinons  perception,  thej  cannot 
go  out  in  cahn  and  deliberate  thonght.  Thia  tmth  we  will 
oontemplate  from  another  point  of  view. 

§  41.  Not  haying  special  aenaea  hj  which  to  diaorimi« 
nate,  the  worm  swallowa  bodüy  the  monld  containing 
vegetal  matter  partiaUy  decayed:  leaving  ita  alimentary 
canal  to  abaorb  what  amall  qnantity  of  nntriment  it  can, 
and  to  eject,  in  the  ahape  of  worm-caat,  the  95  per  cent.  or 
fio  that  ia  innntritiTe.  Converaely,  the  higher  annnloae 
creatnre^  with  apecial  aenaea  and  intelligence^  aa  the  bee, 
aelecta  from  planta  concentrated  nutritive  matters  where« 
with  to  feed  ita  larvsa,  or,  aa  the  apider^  aucka  Üie  ready« 
pvepared  nutritive  juicea  from  the  fliea  it  entrapa.  With- 
out  tradng  np  throagh  the  lower  Vertebrata  a  kindred 
oontrast,  it  wiU  aniBice  to  aay  that  the  progreaa  from  the 
leas  intelligent  to  the  more  intelligent  and  the  moat  intel« 
ligentj  is  BÜnüarly  accompanied  by  increaaing  ability  in 
the  aelection  of  food.  Taking  herbivoroua  mammala  in 
general,  we  aee  that  the  comparatively  innutritive  parte 
of  planta  have  to  be  devonred  by  them  in  great  quantitiea, 
that  the  reqoisite  amonnta  of  nntriment  may  be  obtained ; 
while,  taking  in  general  the  camivoroua  animala,  which  are 
moatly  more  sagaciona,  we  aee  that  they  live  on  concen« 
trated  foods  of  which  amall  qnantitiea  auffice.  Thongh 
the  monkey  and  the  elephant  are  not  camiyoroua,  yet  both 
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liave  powers  which,  oertainly  by  the  one  and  probabl j  by 
the  other^  are  nsed  in  choosing  the  nntritire  parts  of  plants 
wben  these  are  to  be  bad.  Coming  to  mankind^  we  obeerve 
that  tbe  diet  is  of  the  most  concentrated  kind  obtainable; 
but  that  the  tmcivilized  man^  at  the  mercy  of  his  conditions, 
is  lesfi  choice  in  his  diet  than  the  civilized.  Further,  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  among  the  most  cirilized  the  most  nntri- 
tiye  food  is  carefully  separated  from  waste  matters :  even 
to  the  extent  that  at  table  frag^ents  of  inferior  qtiality  are 
uneaten, 

My  purpose  in  drawing  attention  to  these  seemingly- 
irrelevant  facts,  is  to  point  out  that  there  is  ati  analogy 
between  progress  in  bodily  nntrition  and  progress  in  mental 
nutrition.  The  higher  types  of  mind^  like  the  higher  types 
of  body,  have  greater  powers  of  selectiiag  materials  fit  for 
assimilation.  Just  as  by  appearance^  texttire,  and  odour, 
the  snperior  animal  is  guided  in  the  choice  of  food^  and 
Bwallows  only  things  which  contain  large  amounts  of 
organizable  matter;  so  the  superior  intellect,  aided  by 
what  we  may  figuratively  call  an  intellectual  scent,  passes 
by  multitndes  of  nnorganizable  facts,  but  quickly  detects 
facts  of  significance^  and  takes  them  in  as  Clements  out  of 
which  Cardinal  truths  may  be  elaborated.  -l^he  less-deve* 
loped  intelligences,  unable  to  decompose  these  more  oomplex 
facts  and  assimilate  their  components,  and  having  theref ore 
no  appetites  for  them,  deyour  with  avidity  facts  which  are 
mostly  yalueless ;  and  out  of  the  rast  mass  absorb  extremely 
little  material  for  general  conceptions.  6uch  concentrated 
diet  as  that  fumished  by  the  experiments  of  the  physicist^ 
the  investigatious  of  the  political  economist,  the  analyses  of 
the  psychologist,  is  intolerable  to  them,  indigestible  by 
them;  but  instead,  they  swallow  with  greediness  the 
trivial  details  of  table-talk,  the  personalities  of  fashionable 
life,  the  garbage  of  the  police  and  divorce  courts;  while 
their  reading,  in  addition  to  trashy  novels,  includes  memoirs 
of  mediocrities,  volumes  of  gossiping  correspondence,  witb 
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m  cccarional  hiatory^  from  which  they  carry  away  a  Few 
facts  a'bout  battles  and  the  doings  of  conspicaous  men* 
To  snch  mindB,  deroid  of  stractores  for  analyadng  and 
systematising,  ihis  kind  o£  intellectnal  provender  is  alone 
anülable ;  and  to  f  eed  them  on  a  higher  kind  would  be  as 
impractioable  äs  to  feed  a  cow  on  meat. 

Sappose  this  contiBst  exaggerated— soppose  the  descent 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  intellectft  amöng  ourselTeSi  to 
be  contmned  by  a  second  descent  of  like  kind^  and  we  get 
lo  the  intellect  of  the  primitive  man«  A  still  greater  atten« 
tion  to  minnte  meaningless  details^  and  a  still  smaller  capa- 
city  for  selecting  facta  from  which  conclnsions  of  worth  may 
be  diawn^  characterize  the  mind  of  the  savage.  Multi- 
tades  of  simple  observations  are  from  moment  to  möment 
made  by  him;  and  such  few  as  have  significance,  lost  in 
the  mass  of  insignificant  ones,  paes  throngh  his  mind 
withont  leaving  behind  any  materials  for  thoughts^  worthy 
tp  be  so  called.  Already  in  a  f  oregoing  section,  the  extreme 
peroeptiye  activity  of  the  ladest  races  has  been  illnstrated ; 
aad  here  may  be  added  a  few  illnstrations  showing  the  re* 
flective  inactivity  going  along  with  it.  In  Mr.  Bates'  aecoont 
of  the  BraEiUaa  Indian  he  renuarks — *^  I  believe  he  thinks 
q(  nothing  ezcept  the  matters  that  immediately  concem 
Ins  daily  material  irants/'  *^  He  öbserves  well^  but  he  can 
dednoe  nothing  profitable  from  hi»  perceptions/'  says 
Borton^  describing  the  East  African ;  and  he  adds  that  the 
African's  mind  '^will  not,  and  apparently  cannot,  escape 
from  ihe  circle  of  sense,  nor  will  it  occapy  itself  with  anght 
bat  the  present/'  Still  more  definite  is  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Galton  respecting  the  Damara,  who  "  never  generalizes/* 
aad  who,  indeed,  seems  to  be  exceptionally  stupid.  Thos  he 
statos  that  "a  Damara  who  knew  the  road  perfectly  from  A 
to  B  and  again  from  B  to  C  wonld  have  no  idea  of  a  straight 
tmt  from  A  to  C :  he  has  no  map  of  the  conntry  in  his  mind, 
bot  an  infinity  of  local  details/'  Even  of  snch  a  snperior 
type  of  man  as  the  Bedonin,  the  remark  is  made  by  Mr. 
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Palgrave^  ihat  he  '' jadges  o£  things  as  he  sees  them  present 
before  him,  not  in  their  canses  or  conseqnences/'  Borne 
Bemi-ciyilized  peoples^  as  Üie  TahitianB^  Sandwich-Isländers^ 
Javans^  Samatrans^  Malagasy^  etc.,  do,  indeed^  manifest 
''qoioknesB  of  apprehension,  penetration  and  sagaoity/' 
Bat  it  is  in  respect  of  simple  things  that  their  oapacity  is 
shown ;  as  witness  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Ellis  conceming  the 
Malagasy,  that  ^'  &ctB,  anecdotes,  occnrrences^  metaphors, 
or  fahles,  relating  to  or  derived  from  sensible  and  visible 
ohjects,  appear  to  form  the  basis  of  most  of  their  mental 
exercises/'  And  how  general  is  this  trait  of  xmreflectiye- 
ness  among  inferior  varieties  of  man,  is  implied  hj  Dr. 
Piokering's  statement  that,  in  the  conrse  of  mnch  ezperience, 
the  Fijians  were  the  only  savage  people  he  had  erer  met 
with  who  coald  give  reasons,  and  with  whom  it  waspossible 
to  hold  a  connected  conversation. 

§  42.  ''The  eccentricity  of  genins^'  is  a  corrent  phrase 
implying  the  common  experience  that  men  of  original 
powers  are  men  prone  to  act  in  ways  unlike  the  ordinary 
ways.  To  do  what  the  World  does,  is  to  gaide  behavionr  by 
imitation.  To  deviate  from  the  usages  of  the  world,  is  to 
decline  imitation.  And  the  noticeable  f  act  is  that  a  smaller 
tendency  to  imitate  goes  along  with  a  greäter  tendency  to 
evolve  new  ideas.  ünder  its  converse  aspeot  we  may  traoe 
this  relationship  back  throngh  early  stages  of  civilisation« 
There  was  bat  little  originality  in  the  middle  ages;  and 
there  was  very  little  tendency  to  deviate  from  the  habits, 
modes  of  living,  and  forms  of  dress,  established  for  the 
yarions  ranks.  Still  more  was  it  so  in  the  extinct  sooietieB 
of  the  East.  Ideas  were  fized;  and  the  power  of  presorip« 
tion  was  irresistible. 

Among  the  partially-civilized  inferior  races,  we  find  imi« 
tattveness  a  marked  trait.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the 
ladicroas  ways  in  which  Negroes,  when  they  hare  oppor- 
tunities,  dress  and  swagger  in  gprotesque  mimicry  of  the 
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A  characteristic  asserted  of  the  New  Zeaianders 
IB  an  aptitade  for  imitation.  The  Djskm,  too^  show 
''greai  loye  of  imitation;^'  and  of  other  Malayo-Poljnesiana 
ihe  like  is  alleged.  Mason  says  that  "  while  tlie  Karens 
originate  nothing  they  show  as  great  a  capabilitj  to  Imitate 
aa  the  Chinese/'  We  read  that  the  EAmtschadales  hare  a 
" pecnliar  talent  of  mimicking  men  and  animals ;"  that  the 
Nootka-Sonnd  people  ''are  yeryingenions  in  imitating ; '^ 
that  the  Monntain  Snake  Indiana  "  imitate  animal  sonnds 
to  the  ntmost  perfection/'  IVom  South  America  there 
eomes  like  evidence.  Hemdon  was  astonished  at  the  mime« 
tic  powers  of  the  Brazilian  Indians.  Wilkes  speaks  of  the 
Patagonians  as  "  admirable  mimics/'  And,  descrihing  the 
Gtuuranis,  Dohrizhoffer  joins  with  his  remark  that  they 
ean  imitate  exaotly,  the  forther  remark  that  they  hungle 
fltnpidly  if  yon  leaye  anything  to  their  intelligence.  Bnt 
it  is  among  the  very  lowest  races  that  this  proneness  to 
mimicry  is  most  conspicuons.  Several  travellers  have 
commented  on  the  '' extraordinary  tendency  to  imitate'' 
shown  "by  the  Fnegians.  They  will  "  repeat  with  perfect 
correctness  each  word  in  any  sentence  we  address  them  " — 
mimicking  the  manner  and  attitnde  of  the  Speaker.  So,  too, 
according  to  Monat,  the  Andamanese  show  high  imitative 
powers ;  and,  like  the  Fnegians,  repeat  a  qnestion  instead 
of  answering  it :  a  statemont  rerified  by  Fytche.  Mitchell 
gives  a  kindred  acconnt  of  the  AnstraUans,  who  have,  he 
says,  a  pecnliar  talent  for  imitation,  and  "  evinced  a  stränge 
perversity"  ''in  repeating  words"  which  "thoy  knew  were 
meant  as  qnestions." 

In  this  imitativeness,  shown  in  the  smallest  degree  by  the 
highest  members  of  the  oiyilised  races  and  in  the  greatest 
degpree  by  the  lowest  sarages,  we  have  a  fnrther  mani- 
festation  of  the  antagonism  between  perceptiye  activity 
and  reflective  activity.  Among  inferior  gregarions  crea- 
tures  generally,  as  rooks  that  rise  in  a  flock  when  one  rises, 
or  as  sheep  that  foUow  a  leader  in  leaping,  we  see  an  almost 
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aatomatio  repetifcion  of  actions  witnessed  in  otliers;  and 
this  peculiarity^  common  to  iHe  lowest  human  types — ^tJiia 
tendency  to  ''^ape''  othera,  as  we  significanily  oall  it — • 
impliea  a  smaller  departnre  from  the  brate  type  of  mind. 
It  ahowB  na  a  mental  aotion  wUch  ia^  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment^  ohiefly  determined  by  anrroonding  thcidenta ;  and  ia 
theref  ore  bnt  little  determined  by  canaes  involving  excar- 
aiyeneas  of  thonght^  imagination^  original  idisa. 

§  43.  Our  conception  of  the  primitive  man — ^inteUectval, 
wül  become  dearer  wben,  canying  with  ua  tbe  above  indiic- 
tiona^  we  eontemplate  the  proofa  of  bis  f eeble  gra^p  of 
thougbt. 

Common  apeech  faila  to  diatinguiah  between  mental 
activitiea  of  different  gradea.  A  boy  ia  called  cleyer  wbo 
takea  in  aimple  ideaa  rapidly,  thoagh  he  may  prove  in- 
capable  of  taking  in  complex  ideaa;  and  a  boy  ia  con- 
demned  aa  atupid  becaoae  he  ia  alow  in  rote-leaming^ 
thoagh  hia  apprehension  of  abatract  tratha  may  be  quicker 
than  that  of  hia  teacher.  Gontraata  of  thia  nature  moat 
be  recognized,  if  we  would  interpret  the  conflicting  evi- 
dence  respecting  the  capacitiea  of  the  unciyilized.  Even 
of  the  Fuegiana  we  read  that  they  '^are  not  uaually  de- 
ficient  in  intellect ;  ^^  even  the  Andamaneae  are  aaid  to  be 
"  exceaaively  quick  and  clever ; "  and  it  haa  been  aaaerted 
of  the  Auatraliana  that  they  are  aa  intelligent  aa  the 
ayerage  of  our  own  peaaanta«  But  the  ability  thua  referred 
to  aa  poaaeaaed  even  by  men  of  the  loweat  typea,  ia  one  for 
which  the  aimpler  facultiea  auffice;  and,  aa  we  ahall  aeoj 
goea  along  with  inabiliiy  when  any  demand  ia  made  on  the 
complex  facultiea.  A  pasaage  which  Sir  John  LubUbck 
quotes  from  Mr.  Sproat'a  account  of  the  Ahta  of  North 
America^  may  be  taken  aa  deacriptive  of  the  average  atate. 
Mr.  Sproat  aays  : — 

"  The  natiye  mind,  to  an  edncated  man,  seems  generaDy  to  be 
asleep.  *  *  *  On  his  attention  bemg  fully  aroosed»  he  often  shows  mvch 
quickncss  in  replj  and  ingenuity  in  argument   But  a  short  conversatioii 
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weoiies  him,  partioularly  if  qaestions  are  aaked  that  req^ire  efforts  of 
Üuragbi  or  memoiy  on  his  part.  The  mind  of  the  savage  then  appeais 
tu  Tück  io  and  fro  out  of  mere  weaknesa." 

Similarly  in  Soath  America^  Spix  and  Martiiifi  teil  ufl  of  ihe 
Brasiliaa  Indian  that  ''  scarcelj  has  one  began  to  question 
him  aboat  his  language,  when  he  grows  iinpatient>  com- 
plains  of  headache,  and  shows  that  he  ia  nnable  to  b^r  the 
ezertion^"  and  of  the  same  races  Mr.  Batea  says — ''It  is 
difficolt  to  get  at  tfaeir  notiona  on  snbjects  that  require  a 
litde  abstraot  thought/'  Similarly  of  the  AbiponeSj  Do- 
brizhoSer  remarks  that  "  when  they  are  nnable  to  com- 
prehend  anything  at  first  sight^  they  soon  grow  weary  of 
examiningit^andcry, '  Whatisitafter  allf^^'  Ofsnchmore 
adyanced  races  as  the  Kegroes^  there  is  kindred  evidence. 
Bnrton  says  of  the  East  Africans^  "  ten  minntes  sufficed  to 
weary  out  the  most  intellectual  when  questioned  aboat 
their  System  of  nnmbers/^  And  even  of  so  comparativelj 
sap^or  a  raoe  as  the  Malagasy^  it  is  observed  that  they 
''do  not  seem  to  possess  the  qoalities  of  mind  reqnisite  for 
olose  and  oontinned  thonght/' 

When  we  remember  that  to  frame  the  idea  of  a  specieSj 
Bay  trontj  it  is  needf ol  to  think  of  the  characters  common 
to  tront  of  different  sizes — ^when  we  remember  that  to  con- 
oeire  of  fish  as  a  dass,  we  most  imagine  many  Tarionsly- 
formed  kinds  qi  fish^  and  see  mentally  the  likenesses  which 
Uiite  them  notwithstanding  their  nnlikenesses;  we  per- 
ceive  that^  ming  from  the  conscionsness  of  indiyidiial 
objects  tp  the  conscionsness  of  species,  and  again  to  the 
conscdöosness  of  genera»  and  Orders^  and  dasses,  each 
farther  step  implies  a  greater  power  of  gronping  in  thought 
numeroos  things  with  approximate  simnltaneity.  And  per- 
ceiying  this,  we  may  nnderstand  why^  lacking  the  reqnisite 
representatireness,  the  mind  of  the  savage  is  soon  ezhaosted 
with  any  thonght  above  the  sim|dest.  Exclading  those 
relerring  to  indiYidaal  objects^  onr  most  familiär  propom- 
tionSy  such  even  as  *'  Planta  are  green,''  or  ''  Anitnala  grow/* 
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are  proposüdonB  never  defimtelj  framed  in  his  conacioiii« 
nesB ;  f  or  the  reason  that  he  has  no  idea  of  a  plant  or  an 
animal,  apart  from  kind.  And  of  conrse  untü  he  has 
become  &miliar  with  general  ideaa  and  abstract  ideas  of 
the  lowest  grades^  those  a  grade  higher  in  generalitj  and 
abstractness  are  inconceivable  bj  him.  The  natnre  of 
primitive  intellect  thas  analyticallj  stated^  will  be  ren- 
dered  clearer  by  an  illostration  taken  from  Mr.  Galton's 
acoonnt  of  the  Damaras^  showing  how  the  concrete,  ihade 
to  serve  in  place  of  the  abstract  as  f ar  as  possible,  soon  fails^ 
and  leaves  the  mind  inoapable  of  higher  thoaght : — 

**  They  puzzle  yery  much  alter  five  [m  counting] ,  becanse  no  spare 
hand  remains  to  grasp  and  seeure  the  fingen  that  are  reqnired  for  units. 
Yet  they  seldom  lose  oxen ;  the  way  in  whioh  ihey  diaooTer  the  loss  of 
one  is  not  by  the  nnmber  of  the  heid  belüg  diminished,  but  by  the 
absence  of  a  £Eice  they  know.  When  bartering  is  going  on,  each  sbeep 
most  be  paid  for  separately.  Thos,  snppose  two  Blicks  of  tobacoo  to  be 
the  rate  of  exchange  for  one  sheep,  it  wonld  sorely  puzzle  a  Damaia 
to  take  two  sheep  and  give  him  four  sticks.** — TropiealS»  Ä/rica,  p*  182. 

This  mental  state  resnlting  from  inability  to  transoend 
the  concrete^  is,  in  another  direction^  exemplified  by  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Hodgson  conceming  the  Hill-tribes  of 
India.  '*  Light/'  he  says,  "  is  a  high  abstraction  which  none 
of  my  informants  can  grasp,  thongh  they  readily  give 
eqoivaletits  for  snnshine  and  candle  or  fire-flame.^^  And  it 
is  again  exemplified  by  Spix  and  Martins^  when  they  say 
that  it  wonld  be  in  vatn  to  seek  in  the  langoage  of  the 
Braasilian  Indiana  '^words  for  the  abstract  ideas  of  plant, 
animal,  and  the  still  more  abstract  notions,  colonr,  tcme,  sex, 
species,  etc. ;  snch  a  generalization  of  ideas  is  fonnd  among 
them  only  in  the  frequently  nsed  infinitive  of  the  yerbs  to 
walk^  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  danoe^  to  sing,  to  hear,  etc.'' 

§  44.  Not  nntil  there  is  formed  a  general  idea,  by  the 
colligation  of  many  special  ideaa  which  have  a  common 
trait  amid  thair  differences — ^not  nntil  there  henoe  comes  the 
possibility  of  connecting  in  thoaght  this  common  trait  with 
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some  other  trait  also  possessed  in  common,  oan  there  arise 
tbe  idea  of  a  cansal  relation;  and  not  until  many  different 
caoaal  relations  hare  been  obseryed,  can  there  resnlt  the 
ooneeption  of  cansal  relation  in  tHe  abstract.  Bj  the  pri- 
mitive jDaUf  theref  ore^  snch  distinction  as  we  make  between 
natural  and  nnnatnral  cannot  be  made.  Before  the  notion 
of  a  constant  order  among  phenomena  is  generated  hj  com- 
pariaon  of  experiences,  there  does  not  exist  the  antithetical 
notion  of  disorder.  Just  as  the  child,  ignorant  of  the 
coorse  of  things,  gives  oredence  to  an  impossible  fiction  as 
readily  as  to  a  &niiliar  fact;  so  the  saTage,  similarly  with- 
out  classified  and  systematized  knowledge^  f eels  no  incon- 
gmity  between  any  absnrd  falsehood  propounded  to  him 
and  somo  established  general  truth :  there  being^  for  him, 
no  snch  established  general  tmth. 

Henoe  a  credulity  which  in  ns  woold  be  nnnatnral,  is,  in 
him,  perfectly  natural.  If  the  yonng  savage  takea  as  his 
totem^  and  thereafter  regards  as  saored,  the  first  animal  he 
dreams  abont  during  a  fast — ^if  the  Negro,  as  Bosman  teils 
US,  when  bent  on  an  important  nndertaking,  chooses  for  a 
god  to  help  him  the  first  object  he  sees  on  g^ing  ont,  and 
aacrifices  to  it  and  prays  to  it — ^if  the  Yeddah,  failing  in  a 
ahot  with  his  arrow,  ascribes  the  failnre  not  to  a  bad  aim 
but  to  insnfficient  propitiation  of  his  deity ;  we  mnst  regard 
the  impHed  conceptions  as  the  normal  aocompaniments  of  a 
mental  state  in  which  the  Organization  of  experiences  has 
not  adranced  &r  enongh  to  evolve  the  idea  of  natural 
eansation. 

§  45.  An  obyions  conseqnence  must  be  specified  and 
illustrated.  Absence  of  the  idea  of  natural  causation,  im- 
plies  absence  of  rational  snrprise. 

Until  there  has  been  reached  the  belief  that  certain  con- 
nedöons  in  things  are  constant,  there  can  be  no  astonish- 
ment  on  meeting  with  oases  seemingly  at  variance  with 
Ulis  belief.     The  beharionr  of  the  uncultiTated  among  onr- 
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selves  teaohes  us  tfais.  Show  to  a  rostic  a  remarkablc 
experiment^  such  as  the  rise*  of  liquid  in  a  capillary  tabc, 
or  the  spontaneons  boiling  of  warm  water  in  an  exhansted 
receiverj  and  instead  of  the  amazement  you  looked  f or,  yon 
find  a  yacaQt  indifferenoe :  that  which  strack  yon  with 
wonder  when  first  you  saw  it,  becanse  not  apparently  recon- 
eilable  with  yonr  general  ideas  of  physical  processes,  does  not 
seem  wonderful  to  him,  beoause  he  ia  withoat  those  general 
ideas.  And  now  if  we  snppose  the  rostic  diyested  of  what 
general  ideas  he  has,  and  the  canses  of  snrprise  thus  made 
still  fewer,  we  get  the  mental  State  of  the  primitive  man. 

Of  the  Very  lowest  races,  disregard  of  novelties  is  almost 
nnif  ormly  alleged.  According  to  Cook,  the  Fuegians  showed 
the  ntmost  indifferenoe  in  presence  of  things  that  were 
entirely  new  to  them.  The  same  voyager  obserred  in  the 
Anstralians  the  like  pecoliarity ;  and  others  have  described 
them  as  remarkably  impassiye  when  shown  stränge  objects. 
According  to  Dampier,  those  he  had  on  board  ^'did  not 
notice  anything  eise  in  the  ship'^  than  what  they  had 
to  eat.  So,  too,  the  Tasmanians  were  characterized  by 
Cook^s  surgeon  as  exhibiting  no  sorprise.  Captain  Wallis 
asserts  of  the  Patagonians,  that  '^they  showed  the  moet 
onaccountable  indiSerence  to  everything  around  them  [on 
shipboard]  ;  eren  the  looking-glass,  though  it  afforded 
great  diversion,  excited  no  astonishment;''  and  Captain 
Wilkes  testifies  to  the  like.  I  also  find  it  stated  of  the 
yillage  Yeddahs  that  two  of  them  ''  showed  no  sorprise  ai 
a  looking-glass.''  And  of  the  Samoiedes  we  read  in  Pinker« 
ton,  that  "  nothing  bot  the  looking-glass  caosed  any  sorprise 
in  them  f  or  an  instant ;  again  a  moment  and  this  ceased  to 
draw  their  attention." 

^  46.  Along  with  absence  of  sorprise  there  natorally  goes 
absence  of  intelligent  coriosity;  and  where  there  is  least 
faculty  of  thooght,  even  astonishment  may  be  excited  with- 
oot  caosing  inqoiiy«     Borchell,  asserting  that  the  Bo&limci) 
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'express  no  coiioflitj/'  sajs — ^^'I  showed  them  a  looldng- 
glass ;  at  this  they  laaghed,  and  stared  with  yacant  eurprise 
and  wonder  to  see  their  own  faces ;  bat  expressed  not  the 
least  cmiosity  abaut  it/'  Where  we  haye  testimonies  to 
cnriofiity  we  find  it  among  races  of  not  so  low  a  grade. 
That  of  the  New  Caledonians  was  remarked  bj  Cook ;  and 
ihat  of  the  New  Guinea  people  by  Earl  and  by  Jukes.  Still 
more  decided  ia  an  inqmring  natore  among  the  relatiyely« 
adranced  Malayo-PolynesianB.  According  to  Boyle,  the 
Dyaks  haye  an  insatiable  cnriosity.  The  Samoans^  too^  ''are 
Qsoally  very  inqnisitive ;''  and  the  lUiitians  '^  are  remark- 
ably  cnrions  and  inqnisitive '' — a  Statement  to  which  is 
added  the  oommant  that  astonishment  seemed  greater 
among  them  than  among  the  inferior  races. 

BridenÜy  this  absence  of  the  desire  f or  Information  abont 
new  ihingSy  which^  as  we  see^  characteriises  the  lowest  mental 
state^  is  itself  an  obstacle  to  that  aoqnirement  of  generalized 
knowledge  which  makes  rational  snrprise^  and  consequent 
mtional  inquisitireness^  possible.  If  his  '^  want  of  cnriosity 
18  extreme^'^  as  Mr*  Bates  sajrs  of  the  Cac^utna  Indian,  the 
implication  ia  that  he  '*  tronbles  himself  very  little  oonoem- 
tng  the  canses  of  the  natural  phenomena  around  him/' 
Laddng  ability  to  think^  and  the  aocompanying  desire  to 
kacfw,  ihe  sarage  is  without  tendenoy  to  speoulate.  Actions 
perpetually  f  orced  on  his  attention  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
explain«  So  that  even  when  there  is  radsed  such  &  question 
as  that  often  put  by  Park  to  the  Negroes — ''  What  became 
of  ihe  BUH  doring  the  night^  and  whether  we  shoald  see  the 
aame  ann^  or  b  diffeient  one,  in  the  morning,^'  no  reply  is 
torthooming*  "  I  foand  that  they  considered  the  question 
as  Tcry  childish:  *  '^  *  they  had  never  indulged  a  conjec- 
tnre,  nor  formed  any  hypothesis,  about  the  matter/^ 

Tbe  general  fact  thus  exemplifiedwe  shall  dowellto  keep 
m  mind.  It  is  one  qmte  at  variance  with  current  ideas 
vespecting  the  thoughta  of  the  primitive  man.  He  is 
eommonly  pietnred  as  theorizing  about  surrounding  appear- 
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ttnces;  whereas^  in  fact,  the  need  for  exphnations  of  ihem 
does  not  oocor  to  him. 

§  47.  One  more  conoomitant  of  this  nndeveloped  form  of 
intelligenoe  may  be  briefly  illnstrated  to  adrantage — ^I  mean 
the  lack  of  oonstmctiTe  imagination.  This  lack  natarally 
goes  along  with  the  lifo  of  simple  peroeption,  of  imitatire« 
neasy  of  concrete  ideas^  and  of  inoapacity  for  abetraot  ideaB^ 
which  tke  primitive  man  shows  ns. 

The  collection  of  implements  and  weapons  arranged  by 
Colonel  Lane  Fox,  to  show  their  relationships  to  common 
Originals  of  the  simplest  types,  snggests  that  primitive  men 
are  not  to  be  credited  with  sach  inventiveness  as  even  their 
simple  appliances  aeem  to  indicate.  These  have  arisen  by 
amall  modifications ;  and  the  selection  of  snch  modifications 
has  led  unobtmsivdy  to  varions  kinds  of  appliances,  with* 
oat  any  distinct  devising  of  them. 

Evidence  of  another  kind,  bat  of  like  meaning,  is 
fnmished  by  Sir  Samnel  Baker's  paper  on  the  ^'  Bacea  of 
the  Nile  Basin''  (Eth.  Trans.,  1867),  in  which  he  pointa  ont 
that  the  dwellings  of  the  respective  tribea  are  aa  conatant 
in  their  typea  aa  are  the  neata  of  birda :  each  tribe  of  the 
one,  like  eabh  apeciea  of  the  other,  having  a  pecnliarity. 
He  also  pointa  ont  in  thia  paper  that  the  like  permanent 
differencea  hold  among  their  headF-dreaaea ;  and  he  fnrther 
adaerta  of  head-dreaaea,  aa  of  huta,  that  they  have  diverged 
from  one  another  in  their  typea  in  proportion  aa  the  lan- 
gnagea  have  diverged.  All  which  facta  ahow  na  that  in 
theae  racea  the  thonghta,  restrained  within  narrow  eata- 
bliahed  conrsea,  have  not  the  freedom  reqnired  for  entering 
into  new  combinations,  and  ao  initiating  new  mpdee  of 
action  and  new  forma  of  prödnct. 

Where  we  find  ingennity  aaeribed  to  inferior  racea,  it 
ia  to  racea  such  as  the  Tahitiana,  Javana,  etc.,  who  havo 
reaclied  considerable  degrees  of  civilization,  who  have  oon* 
siderable  atocks  of  abstract  worda  and  ideaa,  who  ahow 
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rational  emrpriBe  and  cnriosity^  and  who  tlias  evince  higher 
inteUectnal  derelopment. 

§  48.  Here  we  are  broaght  natorallj  to  a  general  truth 
allied  to  those  with  which^  in  the  two  f oregoing  chapters, 
I  have  prelnded  the  smnmaries  of  resnlts.  I  mean  the  trath 
that  the  primitive  inteüect^  relatiyelj  simpler^  derelops  more 
rapidlj,  and  earlier  reaches  its  Umit. 

In  the  Prindples  of  Psyehology^  §  165^  I  have  giren  testi- 
monies  conceming  the  Anstralians^  the  Negroes  in  the 
United  States^  the  Negroes  on  the  Nile^  the  Andamanese, 
the  New  Zealanders^  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  to  the  eff ect 
that  the  children  among  these  races  are  quicker  thain 
European  children  in  the  acquisition  of  simple  ideas,  bnt 
preeentlj  stop  short  from  inability  to  g^rasp  the  complex 
ideas  readüy  grasped  by  European  children,  when  they  arrive 
at  them.  In  forther  illnsfcration  I  may  add  the  remark  of 
Mr.  Beade,  that  in  Eqnatorial  Africa  the  children  are 
''absnrdly  precocions;''  the  statement  of  Captain  Borton, 
that  the  West  Africans  are  "  remarkably  sharp  when  nnder 
paberty,— that  epoch,  as  ampngst  the  Hindus,  seeming  to 
addle  their  brains ; "  and  the  deecription  of  the  Aleuts  of 
Alaska,  who  ''  up  to  a  certain  point  are  readily  tanght." 
This  early  cessatioa  of  development — ^this  change  from  an 
actire  receptivity  while  only  simple  ideas  have  to  be  taken 
in,  to  a  slow  receptiyity  when  ideas  of  some  generality  hare 
to  be  taken  in,  impUes  both  low  intellectnal  nature  and  a 
great  impediment  to  intellectnal  adyanoe;  sinoe  it  makes 
the  larger  part  of  life  unmodifiable  by  fnrther  ezperi- 
encee.  When  we  read  that  the  East  African  ''  unites  the 
ineapaciiy  of  in&ncy  with  the  unpliancy  of  age'^ — ^when 
we  find  it  alleged  of  the  Anstralians  that  ''after  twenty 
their  mental  Tigodr  seems  to  decline,  and  at  the  age  of 
forty  seems  nearly  eztinct;''  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how 
greatly  this  arrest  of  nieatal  evolution  hinders  improvement 
▼here  improTement  is  most  required. 
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The  üxtellectnal  traits  o£  the  unciTiliMd,  thns  xnado 
Bpeciallj  difficult  to  chaiige^  may  now  be  recapittilated  while 
observing  that  ihej  are  traits  recurring  in  the  cliildren 
of  the  civilized. 

Infaacy  and  norsery-life,  show  ns  an  absorption  in  sensa- 
tions  and  peroeptiona^  akin  to  thot  which  charaoterizes 
the  savage.  In  polling  to  pieces  its  tojs^  in  making  mud« 
pies^  in  gazing  at  each  new  thing  or  person^  the  child 
^cdiibits  a  predominant  peroeptiveness  with  eomparativelj 
little  reflectiveness.  There  is,  again,  an  obviotis 

parallelism  in  the  mimetic  tendency.  Children  are  erer 
dmmatizing  the  lires  of  adnlts;  and  savages^  along  with 
their  other  mimicries,  similarlj  dramatize  the  actions  of 
their  civilized  yisitors.  Want  of  power  to  dis« 

crinünate  between  useless  and  nsef ol  facts^  charaoterizes  the 
JQYenile  mind,  aa  it,  doea  the  mind  of  tixe  primitive  man. 
Indeed,  on  observing  ho w  the  facta  leamt  bj  a  child,  either 
aa  leasona  or  bj  apontaneons  Observation,  are  leamt  for 
their  own  aakes  onlj,  withoat  thonght  of  their  valnea  aa 
materiala  from  which  to  generalize,  it  becomea  manifeat  that 
thia  inabiüty  to  select  nutritive  facta,  ia  a  necesaarj  accom 
paniment  of  low  development;.  aince  nntil  generalizaiion 
haa  made  some  progress,  and  the  habit  of  generalizing 
haa  become  establiahed,  there  cannot  be  reached  the 
conception  that  a  fact  haa  a  remote  valne  apart  £rom 
any  immediate  valae  it  may  have.  Again,   we 

aee  in  the  young  of  onr  own  race  a  parallel  inability  to 
oonoentrate  the  attention  on  any thing  complex  or  abstract. 
The  mind  of  tixe  child,  like  that  of  the  savage,  aoon 
wandera  from  aheer  exhaoation  when  generalities  and  in- 
Tolved  propositions  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Necea« 

aarily,  along  with  feeblenesa  of  the  bigher  intellcictaid 
facalties,  there  goes,  in  both  caaea,  an  absenee,  or  a  pancit^, 
of  the  ideaa  grasped  by  those  facnlties.  The  child,  like  the 
aavage,  haa  f  ew  worda  of  even  a  low  grade  of  abstractaieas, 
and  none  of  a  higher  grade.    Per  a  long  time  it  is  ^miliar 
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with  cat^  ^g>  Iiorse^  cow^  bat  has  no  conception  of  animal 
apart  from  kind;  and  years  elapse  before'  words  end- 
ing  in  ton  and  ity  occur  in  its  rocabalary.  Thus,  in  botk 
cases^  tbe  rery  implements  of  dereloped  tbcmglit  are 
wanting^.  ünsnpplied  as  its  nund  is  with  general 

tmtiLB,  and  witb  tlie  conception  of  natural  Order,  the  civil« 
ised  child  wlien  qnite  jonng,  like  the  savage  thronghoat 
lifej  filiows  bat  little  rational  snrprise  or  rational  cariosity. 
Something  startling  to  the  senses^-an  nnexpeoted  flash  or 
explosion — makes  it  stare  vaeantly,  or  pethaps  ory;  bat 
Bbow  it  a  cbemical  experiment,  or  draw  its  attention  to  the 
behavioor  of  a  gyroscope,  and  its  interest  is  like  that  sbown 
in  a  comnion-place  new  toy.  After  a  time,  indeed,  when  the 
higher  intellectaal  powers  it  inherits  from  ciyilized  ances- 
tors  are  beginning  to  act,  and  when  its  stage  of  mental 
development  represents  that  of  sach  semi-civilized  races  as 
the  Malayo-Polynesians,  rational  sarprise  and  rational  cari- 
osity  abont  caases,  begin  to  show  themselves.  Bat  even 
then  its  extreme  credidity,  like  that  of  the  saavge,  shows 
as  the  resnlt  of  andeveloped  ideas  of  caosation  and  law. 
Any  story,  however  monstrons,  is  believed ;  and  any  expla- 
nation,  however  absard,  is  accepted  as  satisfactory.  In  the 
absence  of  generalized  knowledge  there  is  nothing  with 
which  the  statement  of  an  impossibility  seems  incongraoas  ; 
8o  that  criticism  and  scepticism  are  absent. 

And  herOj  in  final  elncidation  of  these  intellectaal  traits 
of  the  primitive  man,  it  may  be  pointed  ont  respecting 
them,  as  respecting  the  emotional  traits,  that  they  coald  not 
be  other  than  they  are  in  the  absence  of  the  conditions 
broaght  abont  by  social  evolation.  In  the  Prindplea  of 
Psyehology,  §§  484—493,  it  was  shown  in  varioas  ways  that 
only  as  societies  grow,  become  organized,  and  gain  stability, 
do  there  arise  those  experiences  by  assimilating  which  the 
powers  of  thonght  develop.  It  needs  bat  to  ask  what  woold 
bappen  to  onrselves  were  the  whole  mass  of  existing 
knowledge   obliterated,   and   were  children  with  nothing 
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beyond  their  narsery^Iangaage  left  to  grow  ap  wiiliont 
guidance  or  instmction  from  adults,  to  perceive  that  oven 
now  the  higher  intellectnal  faculties  would  be  almost  inopera- 
tiye^  from  lack  of  the  znaterials  and  aids  accnmalated  by 
past  oiyilization.  And  seeing  tfais^  we  caimot  fail  to  Boe  that 
development  of  the  higher  intellectnal  &cultie8  has  gone 
on  pari  passu  with  social  advance,  alike  as  oanse  and  conse- 
qnence ;  that  the  prinxitiTO  man  conld  not  possibly  evolye 
these  higher  intellectnal  faculties  in  the  absence  of  a  fit 
environment ; .  and  that  in  this^  aa  in  other  respects^  his 
progresB  was  retarded  bj  the  absence  of  capaoitiea  which 
only  progress  conld  bring. 


CHAPTEB   Vm. 


PRIMITIVE   IDBA8. 


§  49.  YxT  a  forther  preparation  for  interpreting  social 
phenomena  ifl  needed.  It  is  not  enougli  that  we  shonld 
aoquaint  onrselves,  first  witli  the  extemal  &ctors^  and  tlien 
wHh  those  internal  &ctor8  treated  of  in  tlie  f  oregoing  three 
diaptera^  deecribing  primitive  man — ^phyBical^  emotional,  and 
intellectnal.  The  behavionr  of  the  social  nnit  as  exposed 
to  environing  conditions — ^inorganic,  organic,  and  snper- 
OTganio-— depends  in  part  on  certain  additional  traita.  For 
bejond  those  visible  specialities  of  Organization  which  the 
body  displaTBj  and  beyond  those  hidden  speoialities  of 
Organization  implied  by  the  mental  type,  there  are  those 
kindred  spocialities,  still  less  traceable,  implied  by  the  ac- 
quired beUefs.  Ab  the  mental  powers  themselves  are  in- 
herited  prodncts  of  accnmnlated  experiences  which  monlded 
ihe  nervons  stractnres;  so  the  ideas  elaborated  by  those 
powers  daring  individnal  life,  are  prodncts  of  personal  ex- 
periences to  which  there  correspond  certain  minnte  modi- 
fioations  of  the  inherited  stractnres.  A  complete  acconnt 
of  the  original  social  nnit  mnst  indnde  these— or  rather, 
mvst  indnde  the  oorrelative  ideas  implying  them.  For, 
manifeetly,  the  ideas  he  forms  of  himselfj  of  other  beings, 
and  of  the  snrronnding  world,  greatly  affect  his  condact. 
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A  true  conception  of  these  final  modifications^  or  of  the 
ideas  which  are  tHeir  correlatiyes^  is  rerj  difficolt  to  form. 
Great  obstacles  stand  in  tHe  waj  alike  of  indnctive  inter- 
pretation  and  deductive  interpretation*  We  mnst  first  of 
all  glance  at  these. 

§  60.  To  determine  what  conceptions  are  truly  primitive^ 
would  be  easj  if  we  had  aooounts  of  tnily  primitiTe  men. 
Bat  there  are  sondrj  reasons  for  suspecting  that  existing 
men  of  the  lowest  types^  forming  social  groups  of  the 
simplest  kinds^  do  not  exemplify  men  as  they  originally 
were.  Probably  most  of  them,  if  not  all  of  them,  had  an- 
cestors  in  higher  states;  and  among  their  beliefs  remain 
8ome  which  were  evolved  diiring  those  higher  states. 
While  the  degradation^theory,  as  eurrently  held^  is  nnten- 
able,  the  theory  of  progression^  takei^  in  itsnnqualifiedfotnn, 
seems  to  me  untenable  also.  If ^  on  the  one  band,  ther  notion 
that  saragery  is  caused  by  lapse  from  ciyilization/ is  ixre- 
concilable  with  the  evidence;  there  is^  on  the  other  luuid, 
inadeqnate  Warrant  for  the  notion  that  the  lowest  savageiy 
has  always  been  as  low  as  it  is  now.  It  is  qöite  poasible, 
and^  I  believej  highly  probable,  that  retrogression  has  been 
as  frequent  as  progression. 

Evolution  is  commonly  coneeived  to  imply  in  eyerything 
an  intrinsic  tendency  to  becomesomething  higher ;  bat  this 
is  an  erroneous  conception  of  it.  In  all  cases  it  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  co-operation  of  inner  and  onter  f  actors.  This 
co-operation  works  changes  nntil  there  is  reached  an  eqni- 
librium  betweeti  the  enyironing  actions  and  the  actions 
which  the  Srggregate  opposes  to  them — a  complete  eqai- 
librium  if  the  aggreg^te  is  withont  lif e^  and  a  moring  eqoi- 
librium  if  the  ftggregate  is  liying.  Therenpon  evolation^ 
continoing  to  sbow  itself  only  in  the  progressingintegration 
that  ends  in  rigidity^  practioally  ceaeeB.  If  in  the  caae  of 
the  living  aggregates  forming  a  ipecies,  the  environing 
actions  remain  constant  from  generation  to  generation^  the 
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tpeciefi  remainB  oonstant.    If  the  environing  actions  chango, 
the  species  clianges  ontil  it  re-eqmlibrates  itself  with  them. 
Bat  it  by  no  means  foUows  that  tliis  change  in  the  species 
constitates  a  step  in  erolation.     Usnally  neither  advanoe 
nor  recession  resnlts ;  and  often^  certain  previonsly-^oqnired 
Btractores  being  rendered  anperfinoos^  there  resnlts  a  sim- 
pler form.     Only  now  and  then  does  the  environing  change 
inituite  in  the  organism  a  new  complication,  and  so  produce 
a  Bomewhat  liiglier  type.     Henoe  the  tmth  that  while  for 
immeasnrable  periods  sonie  types  hare  neither  advanced 
BOT  receded,  and  while  in  other  types  there  has  been  forther 
evdtation,  there  are  manj  types  in  which  retrogression  has 
happened.     I  do  not  ref er  merely  to  snch  f  acts  as  that  the 
tetrabranchiate  Gephalopods^  onoe  mnltitndinons  in  their 
kinda  and  some  of  them  veiy  large^  have  now  dwindied  to 
a  Single  medinm-sized  representative;  or  to  snch  £acts  as 
that  the  highesi  Orders  of  reptiles^  theP^^o^atmaand  DinO' 
tauria,  which  once  had  many  g^nera  snperior  in  stractnre 
and  gignntic  in  size^  have  become  extinet^  while  lower  orders 
of  reptiles  have  snrvired ;  or  to  snch  facta  as  that  in  many 
genera  of  mammals  there  once  existed  species  larger  than 
any  of  their  allies  ezisting  now ;  bnt  I  refer  more  especially 
to  the  fact  that  among  parasitic  creatnres,  we  have  almost 
innnmerable  kinds  which  are  degraded  modifications  of 
higher  kinds.     Qf  all  ezisting  species  of  animals^  if  we  in- 
clnde  parasites,  the  greater  nnmber  have  retrograded  from 
a  stroctore  to  which  their  remote  ancestors  had  onc)  ad* 
vanced.     Qften,  indeed,  progression  in  some  types  involves 
retrogression  in  others.    For  always  the  more  erolved  type, 
conqnering  by  the  aid  of  its  acquired  snperiority^  tends  to 
drive  oompeting  types  into  inferior  habitats  and  less  profit- 
able modes  of  lifo :  nsually  impljring  some  disnse  and  decay 
of  their  higher  powers. 

Ab  with  organic  evolution,  so  with  snper-organic  evolu- 
tion«  Thongh,  taking  the  entire  assemblage  of  societies, 
erolniion  may  be  held  inevitable  as  an  nltimate  effect  of 
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the  co-operating  factors,  intrmsic  and  exfcriiiBio^  acting 
on  them  all  throngh  indefinite  periods  of  tdme;  jet  it 
cannot  be  held  inevitable  in  each  particnlar  Bocietj^  or 
even  probable.  A  social  organism,  like  an  individoal 
organism^  nndergoes  modifications  nntil  it  comes  into 
eqnilibrium  with  enyironing  conditions ;  and  therenpon 
continnee  withont  fnrther  change  of  stractnre.  Wben 
the  conditions  are  cbanged  meteorologically,  or  geolpgi- 
callj^  or  by  alterationa  in  the  Flora  and  Fauna,  or  by 
migration  consequent  on  pressure  of  popnlation,  or  by 
flight  before  nsnrping  races,  some  change  of  social  atmc- 
ture  is  entailed.  Bat  this  change  does  not  necessarily 
imply  advance.  Often  it  is  towards  neither  a  higher  nor 
a  lower  stractnre.  Where  the  habitat  entails  modes  of 
lifo  that  are  inferior,  some  degradation  resolts.  Only  oc- 
casionally  is  the  new  combination  of  factors  such  as  to 
caose  a  change  constitating  a  step  in  social  evolntion,  and 
initiating  a  social  type  which  spreada  and  supplants  inferior 
social  types.  For  with  ihese  saper-organic  aggregates,  as 
with  the  organic  aggregates,  progression  in  some  prodnc« 
retrogression  in  others  :  the  more-evolved  societies  driye 
the  less-evolved  societies  into  nnfayoaxable  habitats;  and 
so  entail  on  them  decrease  of  size,  or  decay  of  stractnre. 

Direct  evidence  forces  this  conclasion  npon  ns.  Lapse 
from  higher  civilization  to  lower  ciyilization,  niade  familiär 
doring  school-days,  is  farther  ezemplified  as  onr  knowledge 
widens.  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians, 
Persians,  JewB,  Greeks,  Bomans — ^it  needs  bat  to.  name 
these  to  be  reminded  that  many  large  and  higUy-eTolyed 
societies  have  either  disappeared,  or  hare  dwindled  to  bar- 
baroas  hordes,  or  have  been  long  passing  throngh  slow 
decay.  Buins  show  us  that  in  Java  there  existed  in  the 
past  a  more-developed  society  than  exists  now ;  and  the  like 
is  shown  by  rains  in  Cambodia.  Fern  and  Mexico  were 
once  the  seats  of  societies  larg^  and  elaborately  organized, 
that  have  been  disorganized  by  conquest;  and  where  the 
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eities  of  Central  America  once  contaiued  great  popolations 
canying  on  yarious  indostries  and  arts,  there  are  now  bat 
Boattered  tribes  of  sayagea.  Unquestionably,  causes  like 
tbose  which  prodaced  these  retrogressions,  have  been 
at  work  dnring  ihe  whole  period  of  hnman  ezistence. 
AlwayB  tbere  have  been  cosnucal  and  terrestrial  changes 
going  on,  which,  bettering  some  habitats,  have  made  others 
frone ;  always  there  have  been  over-popnlations,  spread- 
ings  o£  tribes,  conflicts  with  other  tribes,  and  escape  of 
the  defeated  into  localities  nnfit  for  such  advanced  social 
lifo  as  they  had  reached;  alwajs,  where  evolution  has  been 
oninterfered  with  extemallj,  there  have  been  those  decaya 
and  dissolntions  which  complete  the  cycles  of  social  changes. 
That  snpplanting  of  lace  bjrace,  and  thmsting  into  comers 
such  inferior  races  as  are  not  exterminated,  which  is  now 
going  on  so  actively,  and  which  has  been  going  on  from 
the  earliest  recorded  times,  mnst  have  been  evor  going  on. 
And  ihe  implication  is  that  remnants  of  inferior  races, 
taking  refage  in  inclement,  barren,  or  otherwise  nnfit  re- 
gions,  have  retrograded. 

Thns,  then,  the  tribes  now  known  as  Iowest  must  exhibit 
some  social  phenomena  which  are  dne,  not  to  canses  now 
operating,  bat  to  canses  that  operated  dnring  past  social 
States  higher  than  the  present.  This  d  priori  conclasion 
harmonizes  with  the  facts ;  and,  indeed,  is  snggested  by 
&ct8  that  are  otherwise  inezplicable.  Take,  for  example, 
some  famished  by  the  Anstralians.  Divided  into  tribes 
wandering  over  a  wide  area,  these  sayages  have,  not- 
withstanding  their  antagonisms,  a  complex  System  of  re- 
lationships,  and  conseqnent  interdicts  on  marriage,  which 
conld  not  possibly  have  been  framed  by  any  agreement 
among  them  as  they  now  exist ;  bat  which  are  comprehen- 
sible  as  having  survived  from  a  state  in  which  these  tribes 
weie  more  closely  anited,  and  sabordinate  to  some  common 
role.  Such,  also,  is  the  implication  of  the  circamcision,  and 
(he  knocking-ont  of  teeth,  which  we  find  among  them,  aa 
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aqiong  other  races  now  in  the  lowest  stages.  For  when  we 
come  hereafter  to  deal  with  bodily  matilations,  we  sliall 
see  that  tliej  all  imply  a  subordinationj  political,  or  eccle* 
siastical,  or  both^  such  aa  these  races  do  not  now  ezhibit. 

Hence^  tben^  a  difficnlty  in  ascertaining  inductiyelj  what 
are  primitive  ideas.  Of  the  ideas  current  among  man  now 
forming  each  of  the  most  rudimentary  societies,  there  are 
doubtless  some  wbicli  have  descended  bj  tradition  from  a 
bigber  State.  These  have  to  be  discriminated  from  tmly 
primitive  ideas ;  so  that  simple  induction  does  not  snffice. 

§  51.  To  the  deductive  method  there  are  obstacles  of 
another  kind  bat  eqnallj  great.  Comprebension  of  the 
thoughts  generated  in  the  primitive  man  by  bis  converse 
with  the  surrounding  world^^  can  be  had  onjy  by  look- 
ing  at  the  aurroonding  world  from  bis  stand-poinL  The 
accumulated  knowledge  and  the  mental  habits  slowly 
acquired  during  education^  must  be  suppressed;  and  we 
must  divest  ourselves  of  coneeptiona  which,  partly  by  in- 
heritance  and  partly  by  individoal  oulture,  have  been  ren- 
dered  necesaary.  None  can  do  this  completely,  and  few 
can  do  it  even  partially. 

It  needs  bnt  to  observe  what  unfit  methoda  are  adopted 
by  edncatöra,  to  be  convinced  that  even  among  the  dis- 
ciplined  the  power  to  frame  thonghta  which  are  widely 
nnlike  their  own,  ia  extremely  amall.  When  we  see  the 
iuvenile  mind  plied  with  generalities  whüe  it  has  yet  none 
of  the  concreto  facta  to  which  they  refer — when  we  see 
mathematics  introduced  nnder  the  purely  rational  form^ 
instead  of  under  that  empirical  form  with  which  it  should 
be  commenced  by  the  child^  as  it  was  commenced  by  the 
race — ^when  we  aee  a  subject  ao  abstract  aa  grammar  put 
among  the  firat  instead  of  among  the  last,  and  aee  it  tanght 
analytically  instead  of  synthetically ;  we  have  ample  evi- 
dence  of  the  prevailing  inability  to  conceive  the  ideas  of  an« 
developed  minda.     And  if,  though  they  have  been  children 
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ÜiemselTeSy  men  find  it  hard  to  re-think  the  thonghts  of  the 
duld ;  siiU  harder  mofit  they  find  it  to  re-think  the  thonghta 
of  the  savage.  To  keep  out  aatomorphic  interpretations  is 
bejond  oor  power.  To  look  at  things  with  the  eyes  of 
absolute  ignorance,  and  obserye  how  their  attributea  and 
aotions  orig^inally  gpronped  themselves  in  the  mind,  implies 
a  self-sappression  that  is  impracticable. 

NeverthelesSy  we  must  here  do  oor  best  to  oonceive  the 
Burroonding  world  as  it  appeared  to  the  primitire  man ;  that 
we  may  be  able  the  better  to  Interpret  dedactively  the 
evidence  available  f  or  induction.  And  thongh  we  are  in- 
capable  of  reaching  the  eonception  by  a  direct  process^  we 
may  make  some  approach  to  it  by  an  indirect  process. 
Gnided  by  the  doctrine  of  evolntion  in  generale  and  by  the 
more  special  doctrine  of  mental  evolntion^  we  may  help 
oorsdres  to  delineate  primitive  ideas  in  some  of  their  lead- 
ing  traits.  Having  observed^  4  priori,  what  most  be  the 
cliaracterB  of  those  ideas,  we  shall  be  as  &r  as  possible  pre- 
pared  to  realize  them  in  imagination,  and  then  to  discem 
ihem  as  actnally  ezisting. 

§  52.  We  mnst  set  out  with  the  postnlate  that  primitive 
ideas  are  natural^  and,  nnder  the  conditions  in  which  they 
occor,  rationid.  In  early  life  we  have  been  taught  that 
homan  nature  is  everywhere  the  same.  Led  thus  to  oon- 
template  the  beliefs  of  savages  as  belief s  entertained  by 
minds  like  our  own,  we  marvel  at  .their  strangeness,  and 
ascribe  perversity  to  those  who  hold  them.  Casting  aside 
this  error,  we  mnst  Substitute  f  or  it  the  tmth  that  the  laws 
of  thought  are  everywhere  the  same;  and  that,  given  the 
data  as  known  to  him,  the  inf erence  drawn  by  the  primitive 
man  is  the  reasonable  inf  erence. 

From  its  lowest  to  its  highest  grades,  intelligence  pro- 
eeeds  hj  the  classing  of  objects  and  the  classing  of  rela« 
tioDs;  which  i^,  in  fact,  diGEerent  aspects  of  the  same  pro- 
oe».  (Prificiples  of  Psydiology,  §§  309—316,  §  381.)   Qn  the 
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one  hand,  perception  of  an  object  impliea  ihat  its  attribates 
are  severally  classed  with  like  before-known  attribates,  and 
tbe  relations  in  whicH  they  stand  to  one  another  with  like 
before-known  relations;  wbile  the  object  itself,  in  being 
known,  is  classed  with  its  like  as  sach  or  such.  On  the 
other  hand|  eyery  step  in  reasoning  implies  that  the  object 
of  which  anything  is  predicated,  is  classed  with  objecta  pre- 
▼iously  known  of  like  kind;  implies  that  the  attribute, 
power,  or  act,  predicated,  is  classed  as  like  other  previonsly- 
known  attribates,  powers,  or  acts;  and  implies  that  the 
relation  between  the  object  and  this  predicated  attribate, 
power,  or  act,  is  classed  with  previoosly «known  like  relations. 
This  assimilation  of  states  of  conscioosness  of  all  Orders 
with  their  likes  in  past  experience,  which  is  the  anirersal 
intellectnal  process,  animal  and  hnman,  leads  to  resolts  that 
are  correct  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  appreciating  like- 
nesses  and  nnUkenesses.  Where  simple  terms  stand  in  re- 
lations that  are  simple,  direct,  and  close,  the  clafisingcan  be 
correctly  carried  on  by  simple  minds ;  bat  in  proportion  as 
the  terms  are  complex  and  the  relations  between  them  in- 
Tolved,  indirect,  remote,  the  classing  can  be  correctly  car- 
ried on  only  by  minds  developed  to  a  corresponding  oom- 
plezity.  In  the  absence  of  this  corresponding  complexity 
the  terms  of  relations  are  grouped  with  those  which  they 
oonspicaously  resemble,  and  the  relations  themselyes  are 
groaped  in  like  manner.  Bat  this  leads  to  error;  since  the 
most  obYioos  traits  are  not  always  those  by  which  things 
are  really  allied  to  one  another,  and  the  most  obyioas  traits 
of  relations  are  not  always  their  essential  traits. 

Let  as  observe  the  great  nustakes  thas  caased  among  oar 
iincaltared  kindred;  and  then  pass  to  the  greater  mis- 
takes  made  by  savages,  still  more  ignorant  imd  lower  in 
facalty.  In  old  works  on  natural  history,  whales  are  called 
fishes :  living  in  the  water,  and  fish-like  in  shape,  what  eise 
shoold  they  be?  Nine  ont  of  ten  cabin-passengers,  and 
ninety-nine  ont  of  a  hnndred  of  those  in  the  steerage,  would 
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be  amaaed  wäre  joa  to  toll  tkem  that  the  poipoises  playing 
aboat  thestettmer^B  bow,  are  nearer  akm  to  dogs  tliaxi  to  cod. 
Take»  again,  Übe  name  shell-fi^h,  aß  populär I7  ueed.  In 
the  fiist  place,  there  ia  supposed  to  be  some  alliance  between 
ahdl-fiBh  and  fish  prop^,  becaiuse  both  are  aquatio ;  and  in 
Aß  second  place,  the  fiahmonger  includes  nnder  shell-fish 
boih  oyaterB  and  oraba :  theae,  thongh  really  lar  more  re- 
mote  in  type  than  aa  eel  ia  from  a  man,  having  in  common 
the  character  that  their  softer  parts  are  inclosed  in  hard 
caaes.  After  reminding  oarselyea  of  these  mis* 

takaa  to  wUch  daasing  by  obvioua  charactera  leads  cur 
own  people,  we  shall  aee  how  natural  are  the  mistakes  into 
wlui^  nnciTÜized  men  are  similairly  led*  Hayes  coold  not 
make  the  Esqnimanx  nnderstand  that  wooUen  clothing 
waa  not  a  skin.  ''Glsaa''  they  '^took  for  ice,  and  biscuit 
for  the  dried  flerii  of  the  mxxsk-ax,"  Having  so  small  an 
leyiafntance  with  things,  these  were  the  most  rational  group- 
inga  they  ooold  make— qöite  as  rational  as  those  above  in- 
itanoed.  If  his  erroneoua  claasing  led  the  Esquimaox  to  the 
erroneons  infereace  that  glaaa  would  melt  in  his  moath,  it 
waa  no  more  erroneona  tiian  that  of  the  ship^passenger 
who,  inatead  of  what  he  looked  for,  would  find  in  the 
poipoiae  hot  blood,  and  longa  to  breathe  air  with,  80,  too, 
remembering  that  they  had  no  experiences  of  metals,  we 
«hall  see  nothing  irrational  in  the  question  put  to  Jackson 
by  the  Fijians — *'  how  we  oonld  get  axes  hard  enough  in  a 
natural  eauntry^  to  out  down  the  trees  which  the  barreis  of 
iBuaketa  were  made  of /'  For  were  not  tubulär,  canes  the 
only  objecta  to  which  musket  barrela  bore  any  reeemblance  ? 
When,  agani,  certain  HilUtribes  with  whom  Dr.  Hooker 
came  in  oontact,  saw  thrown  on  the  ground  a  spring-box 
measuring-tape,  that  had  just  been  extended  for  use,  and 
when,  seeing  the  coils  of  tape  disappearing  into  the  box 
they  ran  away  ahrieking,  it  is  manifest  that  the  tape  was 
eonaidered  in  virtue  of  its  spontaneous  morement  aa  some- 
thing  alive,  and  in  virtue  of  its  shape  and  behayiour  as 
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Bome  kind  of  snake.  Withoat  knowledge  of  niftchariical 
contrivanoes^  and  seeing  notbing  of  the  internal  spring,  thia 
belief  was  perf ectly  natural — any  other  would  have  been 
irrational.  Tom,  now,   irom  the   classing    of 

objecfcs  to  tbe  classing  öf  relations.  We  maj  again  help 
onrselres  hj  analjzing  a  few  errors  current  in  onr  own 
Bociety.  It  is  a  oommon  recommendation  of  some  remedy  f or 
a  bnm,  tbat  it  '^  draws  tbe  fire  out :''  tha  implioation  being 
tbat  between  tbe  tbing  applied  and  ibe  beat  snpposed  to  b« 
lodged  in  tbe  tissnes,  tbere  is  a  oonnection  like  tbat  between 
some  object  and  anotber  wbicb  it  pnlls.  Again,  after  a 
frost,  wben  air  bigbly  cbarged  witb  water  comee  in  oontact 
witb  a  cold  smootb  snrface,  sncb  as  tbat  of  a  painted 
wall,  tbe  water  Condensed  *on  it  colleots  in  drops  andtriddea 
down;  wberenpon  may  sometimes  be  beard  tbe  remark 
tbat  '^tbe  wall  sweats."  Becanse  tbe  water,  not  visibly 
brongbt  from  elsewbere,  makes  its  appearance  on  tbe  wall 
as  Perspiration  does  on  tbe  skin,  it  is  assmned  to  come  oat 
of  tbe  wall  as  Perspiration  does  ont  of  tbe  skin.  Here,  aa 
bofore,  we  see  a  relation  classed  witb  anotber  wbicb  it 
superficially  resembles,  bat  from  wbicb  it  is  entirely  alien. 
If,  remembering  sncb  cases,  we  consider  wbat  mnst  bappen 
wbere  ignoranoe  is  still  greater,  we  sball  no  longer  be 
astonisbed  at  primitive  interpretations.  Tbe  Orinoco  Indiana 
think  tbat  dew  is  *'  tbe  spittle  of  tbe  stars/^  Obserre  tbe 
genesis  of  tbis  belief.  Dew  is  a  dear  liqoid  to  wbicb  saliya 
bas  some  resemblance.  It  is  a  Uqnid  wbicb,  by  its  position 
on  leaves,  etc.,  seems  to  baye  desoended  from  above,  aa 
saliya  descends  from  tbe  montb  of  one  wbo  spits*  Haying 
tbos  desoended  dnring  a  cloudless  nigbt,  it  nrast  bave  de- 
soended from  tbe  only  tbings  tben  yisible  aboye ;  namely, 
tbe  Stars.  Tbns  tbe  prodnct  itself,  dew,  and  tbe  relation 
between  it  and  its  snpposed  sonrce,  are  respectiyely  assimi- 
lated  witb  tbose  resembUng  tbem  in  obvioos  obaracters; 
and  we  need  bat  reoaU  oar  own  common  ezpression  "  it 
spits  witb  rain/'  to  see  bow  natural  is  tbe  interpretation. 
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Anotber  trait  of  savage  conoeptiona  b^comes  comprclieu- 
•iUe  on  obserriiig  what  liappens  wken  complez  objects  aad 
relationfl  sre  tbomgbt  of  in  the  samje  maimer  aa  simple  ones. 
Qnlj  SB  knowledge  advanoes  and  obserration  becomes  deli« 
berate  and  critical^  does  tbere  grow  np  the  perception  that 
the  power  of  «17  agent  to  prodnce  ite  pecoliar  effeot^  may 
depend  on  some  one  property  to  the  exclosion  of  the  rest, 
or  on  8ome  one  part  to  the  exclosion  of  the  rest^  or  not  on 
any  one  of  the  propertiee  or  parts  bat  on  the .  oombination 
of  ihenu  What  character  it  is  in  a  complex  whole  which 
determines  its  efficiency^  can  be  known  only  after  analysis 
haa  adTBneed  somewhat;  aad  nntil  then,  the  efficiency  ia 
aecessariiy  eonoeived  as  belonging  to  the  whole  indiscrimi- 
nately«  Forther,  this  unanaly2sed  whole  is  conceiyed  as 
Standing  towards  some  nnanalyased  effect,  in  some  relation 
that  is  nnanalyzed.  This  trait  of  primitire  thonght  is 
so  important  a  one  aa  determining  the  characters  of 
primiÜTe  conceptions,  that  we  must  consider  it  more 
dosely«  Let  ns  symbolize  the  several  attributes 

of  an  object,  say  a  sea-shell,  by  A,  B,  C,  J),  E,  etc.^  and 
the  relations  among  them  by  w,  x^  y,  a.  The  ability  of  this 
object  to  prodoce  the  particrdar  effect  of  concentrating 
•oond  on  the  ear^  is  due  in  part  to  the  smoothness  of 
its  internal  snrface  (which  we  will  ezpress  by  C)^  and  in 
part  to  those  relations  among  the  portions  of  this  surface 
coDstitating  its  shape  (which  we  will  symbolize  l^y).  Now, 
that  the  power  of  the  shell  to  conoentrate  sound  may  be 
nnderstood  as  thns  resulting,  it  is  needful  that  C  and  y 
shonld  be  separated  in  the  thonght  from  the  rest.  Until 
this  can  be  done,  the  sonnd*multiplying  power  of  the  shell 
cannot  be  known  not  to  depend  on  its  colonr,  or  hardness, 
or  ronghness  (snpposing  these  to  be  separatdy  thinkable  as 
attribntee.)  Evidently^  bef ore  attribntes  are  distingroished, 
tiiis  power  of  the  shell  can  be  known  only  as  belonging  to  it 
genmlly — ^residing  in  it  as  a  whole.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
(§  ^)f  ftttribates  or  properties,  as  we  nnderstand  them^  are 
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not  recognizable  by  the  savage — aie  abfitraotions  idäch 
neither  bis  faotilties  can  grasp  nor  bis  langnago  ezpvess. 
Tbufl^  of  necessitj^  he  aesociates  tbifi  peculiar  power  widi  tbe 
Bhell  bodily — ^regards  it  as  related  to  the  Bhell  as  weigbt  29 
related  to  a  stone — conceives  it  as  inhering  in  everj  pari  of 
tbe  sbell.  Hence  certain  beliafis^  eyeiTwbere  coa- 

spiciLOtis  among  tbe  tmcivilized.  A  Bpecial  potency  whick 
some  object  or  part  of  an  objeot  displajs^  belongs  to  it  in 
sucb  wise  tbat  may  be  secored  by  oonsaming  or  posaefleing 
tbis  object  or  part.  Por  example^  tbe  powers  of  a  con- 
quered  antagonist  are  snpposed  to  be  gained  by  devoaring 
bim :  tbe  Dakotab  eats  tbe  beart  of  a  slain  f oe  to  increase 
bis  own  coarage;  tbe  New  Zealander  swallows  bis  dead 
enemy's  eyes  tbat  be  may  see  tbe  fortber;  tbe  Abipone 
consmnes  tiger's  flesb^  thinldng  so  to  gain  the  tiger'a 
strengtb  and  yalonr.  Tbe  like  trait  is  seen  in  sneb  beliefs 
as  tbat  prerailing  among  the  Gnaranis^  wbose  **  pregnant 
women  abstained  from  eating  the  flesb  of  the  Anta^  lest 
the  child  shonld  baye  a  large  nose ;  and  from  small  birds> 
lest  it  shonld  prore  diminutive  f^  or  again^  in  such  beliefs 
as  tbat  which  led  the  Garibs  to  sprinkle  a  male  infant  witb 
its  fatber's  blood  to  give  bim  bis  fatber's  coarage ;  or  again, 
in  snch  beliefs  as  tbat  of  the  Timmanese  and  Bnlloms,  wb<^ 
hold  tbat  possessing  part  of  a  snccessfnl  person's  body 
gives  them  ''  a  portion  of  bis  good  fortnne/'  Glearly  the 
mode  of  thought  thos  exhibited^  displayed  eyen  in  tbe 
medical  prescriptions  of  past  ages,  and  continning  to  reeent 
days  in  the  notion  tbat  character  is  absorbed  with  mother'B 
milk^  is  a  mode  of  thonght  necessarily  persisting  nntit 
analysis  has  disclosed  the  complexities  of  oausal  relations. 

While  physical  conceptions  are  absent  or  remain  Yery 
vague,  any  antecedent  will  serve  to  account  f  or  any  con- 
seqnent.  Ask  the  qnarryman  what  he  tbinks  of  the  fosaik 
bis  pick-axe  is  exposing^  and  be  will  teil  you  thej  ore 
'' Sports  of  natore:''  the  tendenqy  of  bis  thonght  to  pass 
from  the  existence  of  the  f ossils  aa  an  effect,  to  some  pro 
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dncing  agent,  is  satisfied,  and  his  curiosity  ceases.  The 
pltunber,  crofis^ezamined  abont  tke  'workxng  of  the  pump 
he  ifl  repairmg,  says  that  the  water  rises  in  it  bj  snction. 
Having  claased  the  process  with  that  which  he  oan  perf  orm 
by  the  moBcnlar  action  of  his  own  mouth  applied  to  a  tnbe, 
he  thinks  he  nnderstands  it — never  asks  what  foroe  makes 
the  water  rise  towards  hifi  mouth  when  he  perf  orms  theee 
mnacular  actions.  Similarly  with  an  ezplanation.of  some 
nnfanriliar  fact  which  you  may  often  hear  in  cultivated 
soeiefy — *'  it  is  caased  by  electricity/'  The  mental  tenaion 
is  snfficiently  relieyed  when  to  the  observed  resolt  there  is 
joined  in  tiioaght  this  something  with  a  name ;  thongh  there 
is  no  notion  what  the  something  reaUy  is^  nor  the  remotest 
idea  how  the  resolt  can  be  wroaght  by  it.  Thns  recognizing, 
eren  among  onrselresj  a  readiness  to  accept  any  alleged 
relation  between  an  action  and  a  power^  provided  it  is  not 
directly  contradicted  by  familiär  experienoes^  we  shall  faave 
no  difficnlty  in  seeing  how  the  savage,  with  fewer  experiences 
more  Tagnely  gronped^  adopts,  as  qmte  adequate^  the  first 
explanation  which  familiär  associations  snggest;  and  there- 
npon  thinks  no  forther.  If  Sibenan  tribes,  finding  mam- 
moihs  imbedded  in  ice  and  the  bonos  of  mammoths  in  the 
gronnd,  ascribe  earthqnakes  to  the  burrowing  of  these 
hnge  beasts ;  or  if  savages  living  near  yolcanoes,  think  of 
ihem  as  fires  lighted  by  some  of  their  ancestors  to  cook  by; 
they  do  but  illostrate  in  a  more  marked  way,  the  common 
leadiiiess  to  fill  np  themissingtermof  acansal  relation  by  the 
first  agency  which  occnrs  to  the  mind.  Forther, 

it  is  obeervable  that,  besides  this  easy  acoeptance  of  any 
explanation  soggested  by  familiär  experiences,  there  ia  a 
eomplete  contentment  with  the  proximate  explanation-*— 
there  is  no  tendency  to  ask  for  anything  beyond  it.  Thos 
the  Africans  who  denied  the  alleged  obligations  to  God,  by 
laying  that  ^'the  earth,  and  not  Qod,  gare  them  gold, 
which  was  dog  oot  of  its  beweis :  that  the  earth  yielded 
them  maise  and  rice:  *   *   *  that   for  fniits  thev  we^s 
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obliged  to  the  Portuguese^  wlio  had  planted  tlie  trecs ;''  and 
Bo  on;  show  ns  clearlj  tliat  a  relation  between  the  Lust 
conseqnent  and  its  immediate  antecedent  hayiiig  been 
estabUshed  in  thonght^  nothing  further  liappenB.  There  is 
not  enougb  mental  excarsireneBS  toraise  a  quefition  respect- 
ing  any  remoter  antecedent. 

One  other  trait^  consequent  on  the  foregoing  traits,  mnst 
be  added.  In  proportion  as  complez  objects  and  relations 
are  oonceiyed  in  terms  of  simple  onea  which  they  super- 
ficialiy  resemble,  there  mnat  resnlt  conceptiona  that  are 
inconsistent  and  confnsed.  The  intellectnal  jomble  which 
among  oorselveB  nnites  the  belief  that  epidemica  are  caused 
by  nn&TOurable  conditions,  with  the  belief  that  they  reaalt 
from  diyine  vengeance^  mnst^  among  primitive  men,  nnite 
belie&  still  more  incongraoos.  That  their  belief s  do  exhibit 
extreme  ineongmities,  is  commonly  remarked  by  trayellers. 
Certain  fundamental  ideas  as  found  among  the  Iroqaois, 
are  described  by  Morgan  as  '^  yag^e  and  diversified ;''  as 
fonnd  among  the  Creeks^  are  characterized  by  Schoolcraf t 
as  ''  confnsed  and  irregnlar ;''  as  ioand  among  the  Karens^ 
are  said  by  Mason  to  be  ''confosed,  indefinite,  and  con- 
tradictory.^'  Everywhere  occnr  gross  inconsistencies  which 
arise  from  leaying  propositions  uncompared ;  as  when  "  in 
almost  the  same  breath,  a  Malagasy  will  express  his  belief 
that  when  he  dies  he  ceases  altogether  to  exist^  ♦  ♦  ;ie  an^ 
yet  confess  the  fact  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  praying 
to  his  ancestors '' — a  special  inconsistency  occnrring  among 
many  peoples.  How  illogicalities  so  extreme  are  possible, 
we  shall  the  more  easily  seo  on  recalling  certain  of  onr  own 
illogicalities.  Instance  the  popnlar  notion  that  killing  a 
mad  dog  preserves  from  härm  a  person  just  bitten  by  it; 
or  instance  that  familiär  absnrdity  &llen  into  by  belieyera 
in  ghostSy  who,  admitting  that  ghosts  are  seen  clothed, 
admit,  by  implication,  that  coats  hare  ghosts — an  implica- 
tion  they  had  not  perceived.  Among  men  of  low  type, 
then,  far  more  ignorant  and  with  less  capaoity  for  thonght« 
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we  mnat  expect  to  find  a  cliftos  of  notions^  and  a  ready  ac-' 
oeptanoe  of  doctiines  wUch  to  ns  seem  monfitrons. 

And  now  wo  have  prepared  onrselves^  so  far  as  may  be^  f or 
nnderstanding  primitive  ideas.  We  have  seen  that  a  true 
interpretation  of  these  mnst  be  one  wUcIl  recognizes  their 
nataralness  nnder  the  oonditions.  The  mind  of  the  savage, 
Uke  ihe  mind  of  tlie  civilized,  proceeds  by  classing  objects 
and  relations  with  their  likea  in  past  experience.  Classing 
them  rightly,  impUes  a  &colty  oomplex  enongh  to  grasp  in 
thonght  the  gronps  of  attribntes  characteming  them^  and  to 
grasp  in  thonght  the  resnlting  modes  of  their  action.  In 
the  absence  of  adeqnate  mental  power^  there  resnlt  simple 
and  Tagne  classings  of  objects  by  oonspicnons  likenesses, 
and  of  actions  by  eonspicuons  likenesses  ;  and  hence  come 
cmde  notions,  too  simple  änd  too  f  ew  in  their  kinds  to  repre- 
sent  ihe  faots.  Fnrtherj  these  cn&de  notions  are  ineyitably 
inconsistent  to  an  extreme  degree.  Let  ns  now  glance  at 
tiie  sets  of  ideas  thus  formed  and  thns  characterized, 

§  58.  In  the  sky,  clear  a  few  moments  ago,  the  savago 
eees  a  fragment  of  clond  which  grows  while  he  gazes. 
At  another  ttme^  watching  one  of  these  moying  masses, 
he  obsenres  shreds  of  it  dfif t  away  and  vanish ;  and  pre- 
sently  the  whole  disappears.  What  thonght  resnlts  in 
himf  He  knows  nothing  about  precipitation  and  dis- 
solntion  of  vaponr;  nor  has  there  been  any  one  to  stop 
bis  inqniry  by  the  reply — "It  is  only  a  clond."  The 
essential  &ot  forced  on  his  attention  is  that  something 
he  eonld  not  bef ore  see  has  beoome  risible ;  and  something 
jnst  now  lisible  has  yanished.  The  whencoi  and  the  where^ 
and  the  why,  he  cannot  teil ;  bnt  there  is  the  fact. 

In  thifl  same  space  above  him  oocnr  other  changes.  As 
day  declines  bright  points  here  and  there  show  themselves, 
becoming  dearer  and  more  nnmerons  as  darkness  increases; 
•nd  then  at  dawn  they  fade  gradiially,  nntil  not  one  is  left. 
Dübring  from  clonds  ntterly  in  size^  form,   colour,  etc.; 
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differing  ako  aus  continnally  re-^ppearing  in  sameÜusg 
like  the  same  places^  in  the  same  relative  positions,  and 
in  moving  bnt  yery  slowly  alfrays  in  the  same  way ;  they 
are  yet  like  them  in  beooming  now  viaible  and  now  in- 
visible.  That  feeble  Ughts  may  be  wholly  obsonred  by  a 
bright  light^  and  tbat  the  stars  are  shining  düring  tbe  day 
thongh  be  does  not  see  them^  are  &cti9  beyond  the  imagina^ 
tion  of  tbe  sarage.  The  troth^  as  he  perceives  it^  is  that 
these  existences  now  shpw  themselves  and  now, are  hidden. 

Difienng  greatly  from  donds  and  stara  in  theii  behavioor 
as  the  Snn  and  Moon  dö,  they  show^  in  oonnnon  witb  them, 
this  same  altemation  of  visibility  with  inriBibility»  The 
Sun  rises  on  the  other  aide  of  the  monntains ;  from  time  to 
time  going  behind  a  clond  presently  eomes  ont  agam; 
and  at  length  hides  below  the  level  of  ihe  sea.  The  Moon, 
besides  doing  the  like^  first  increcuses  slowly  night  after 
night^  and  then  wanefi :  by  and  by  re^appearing  as  a  thin 
bright  streak^  with  the  rest  of  her  diso  so  faintly  peroeptible 
as  to  seem  only  half  ezisting. 

Added  to  these  oommonest  and  most  regulär  occulta- 
tions  and  manifestations,  are  varioas  othersi  eyen  more 
striking — comets^  meteors^  and  the  anrora  with  its  ärch  and 
pnlsating  streams;  flashes  of  lighining,  rainbowa»  hialos. 
Differing  from  the  reat  and  from  one  anothef  as  these  do, 
fchey  similarly  appear  and  disappear.  So  that  by  a  being 
absolutely  ignorant  bnt  able  to  remember^  and  to  groap 
the  things  he  remembers^  the  hearexis  mnst  be  regarded  as  a 
scene  of  arriyals  and  departures  of  many  kinds  of  exittenoes; 
some  g^radnal,  some  sudden,  bnt  alike  in  this,  thät  itds  impos- 
sible  to  say  whence  the  eziatenües  come  or  whither  thay  go. 

Not  the  sky  only,  bnt  also  the  Earth's  snrfaoe,  suppÜes 
varioua  instanoes  of  these  disappeaiances  of  things  which 
haye  nnaceonntably  appeared.  Now  the  sayage  aees  little 
pools  of  water  formed  by  the  rain  drops  ooming  from  a 
source  he  cannot  reach ;  and  now,  in  a  f ew  hoora,  the 
gathered  üqnid  haa  made  itself  invisible«    Here,  ftgain,  ie 
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a  fo^;  perhaps  lying  isolatod  in  the  hoUows,  perhaps 
enwrapping  everything,  whick  came  a  while  sinoe  and  pro- 
BefDÜj  g^oes  wiihoat  leaving  a  tiace  o£  its  whereabouts. 
Afar  off  is  p^oeived  water— obvioofily  a  great  lake ;  bat  on 
approacliing  it  the  seeming  lake  reoedes,  and  cannot  be 
f  onnd.  In  tke  desert^  what  we  know  as  aand-whirlwinds, 
and  Ott  the  sea  what  we  know  as  water-spontSy  are  to  the 
pnmitnre  man  moTing  things  whioh  appear  and  then 
vaniah.  Looking  ont  oyer  the  ocean  he  recogniasefi  an  ialand 
known  to  be  a  long  waj  off,  and  commonly  invisibley  bat 
which  has  now  risen  ont  of  the  water;  and  to-morrow, 
jost  abore  the  horüon»  he  observes  an  inyerted  figore  of  a 
boat^  perhapa  by  itsel^  or  perhape  joined  to  an  erect  figore 
aboTe.  In  one  place  he  somethnes  percelyes  land-objects  on 
the  BOT&ce  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  air  oYer  it — afaiamorga/na; 
and  in  another,  over  against  him  on  the  miat,  there  ocoa» 
rionally  comes  into  yiew  a  gigantic  dnplicate  of  himself— 
^a  brocken  spectre/'  These  occnrrences,  some  fiuniüar. 
and  flome  onfamiliar,  repeat  the  same  ezperience--6how 
transitionB  between  the  yisible  and  the  invisible. 

Once  raorOy  let  ns  ask  what  mnst  be  the  original  concep- 
tion  of  wind.  Consider  the  facts  apart  from  hypothesis, 
and  the  implication  which  every  breeze  or  gast  carries  with 
ity  ia  äiat  of  a  power  neither  yisible  nor  tangible.  Nothing 
in  early  experiencea  yielda  the  idea  of  air,  as  we  are  now 
fikwilifty  with  it ;  and,  indeed,  probably  most  can  recall  the 
diflbnxUy  they  once  had  in  thinking  of  the  sorroonding 
medinm  aa  a  material  sabstance.  The  primitiye  man  cannot 
regard  it  as  a  something  which  acts  aa  do  the  things  he 
sees  and  handles.  Into  this  seenangly*empty  spaoe  aroand, 
there  firom  time  to  time  cömes  an  inyiEtible  agent  which*- 
benda  the  trees,  driyes  along  the  leayes,  distnrbs  the  water  | 
and  which  he  f eels  moying  his  hair,  fanning  his  cheek,  and 
now  and  then  pnshing  his  body  with  a  force  he  has  some 
diflicnltj  in  oyerooming.  What  may  be  the  natura  of  this 
agent  there  is  notliing  to  teil  him ;  bat  one  thing  is  irre- 
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sistibly  thrust  on  Ms  consciousness— tHat  soands  can  be 
made^  things  aboat  him  can  be  moved^  and  be  bimself  can 
be  bnffeted^  by  an  existence  he  can  neitber  grasp  nor  see. 

Wbat  primitire  ideas  arise  ont  of  these  experiences  de- 
riyed  from  tbe  inorganic  world  ?  In  the  absence  of  bypo- 
thesis  (wbicb  is  foreign  to  thought  in  its  earliest  stages)^ 
wbat  mental  association  do  tbeae  mnltitudinoos  occnrrences, 
some  at  long  inteirals^  some  daily^  some  hourly,  some  from 
minnte  to  minntej  tend  to  establish  f  They  present^  nnder 
many  f  orms^  tbe  relation  between  a  peroeptible  and  an  im- 
perceptible  mode  of  existence.  In  wbat  way  does  tbe 
savage  tbink  of  tbis  relation?  He  cannot  tbink  of  it  in 
terms  of  dissipation  into  vaponr  and  condensation  fxom  it, 
nor  in  terms  of  optical  relations  prodncing  illosions,  nor  in 
any  terms  of  pbysical  science.  How,  tben^  does  be  forma- 
late  it  ?  A  eine  to  tbe  answer  will  be  fnmished  by  recalling 
certain  remarks  of  yonng  cbildren.  Wben  an  image  from 
the  magic  lantem  thrown  on  a  screen^  snddenly  disappears 
on  withdrawal  of  tbe  slide,  er  when  the  reflectiion  from  a 
looking-glass^  cast  for  a  child^s  amnsement  on  the  wall  or 
ceiling,  is  made  to  vanisb  by  changing  the  attitade  of  the 
glass,  tbe  ohild  asks — "  Where  is  it  gone  to?''  The  notion 
arising  in  its  mind  is^  notthat  tbis  something  no  longer  seen 
has  beoome  non-existent,  bat  that  it  has  become  non-appa- 
rent;  and  it  is  led  to  think  tbis  by  daily  obeerving  peisons 
disappear  behind  adjacent  objects,  by  seeing  things  put 
away  ont  of  sight^  and  by  now  and  again  finding  a  toy  that 
had  been  hidden  or  lost.  Similarly,  the  primitive  idea 
is,  that  these  yatioiia  existenoes  now  manifest  themselyes 
and  now  oonoeal  themselyeig.  As  the  animal  whioh  he  has 
wonnded  hides  itself  in  the  bmshwood,  and,  if  it  cannot 
be  fonnd,  is  supposed  by  the  sayage  to  haye  escaped  in  some 
incomprebensible  way,  but  to  be  still  existing;  so,  in  the 
absence  of  accomnlated  and  organized  knowledge,  the  im- 
plication  of  all  these  experiences  is,  that  many  of  the  things 
aboye  and  around  pasa  often  from  yisibility  to  invisibility, 
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and  oonverBelj.  Bearing  in  mind  how  the  actions  of  wind 
proye  that  there  is  an  invifiible  form  of  existence  which 
manifests  power,  we  shall  see  this  belief  to  be  plausible. 

It  remains  only  to  be  pointed  out  that  along  with  thia 
conception  of  a  yisible  condition  and  an  inyisible  condition, 
which  each  of  tbese  many  tliings  has,  there  comes  the  con- 
ception of  duality.  Eacb  of  them  is  in  a  senae  double ; 
since  it  bas  tbese  two  complementary  modes  of  being. 

§  54.  Significant  facta  of  anotber  order,  from  time  to 
time  disclosed,  may  next  be  noted — ^facta  irresiatibly  im- 
presaing  the  primitive  man  with  the  belief  that  things  are 
tranamutable  from  one  kind  of  aubstance  to  another.  I 
refer  to  the  facta  forced  on  his  attention  by  imbedded 
remaina  of  animala  and  planta. 

While  gathering  food  on  the  aea-shore,  he  finda,  pro- 
iruding  from  a  rock,  a  ahell  which,  if  not  of  the  aame  ahape 
aa  the  ahella  he  picka  up,  ia  ao  aimilar  that  he  naturally 
classes  it  with  them.  But  inatead  of  being  looae,  it  ia  part 
of  a  solid  block ;  and  on  breaking  it  off,  he  finda  ita  inside 
as  hard  aa  its  matriz.  Here,  then,  are  two  kindred  forma, 
one  of  which  conaiata  of  shell  and  flesh,  and  the  other  of 
ahell  and  atone.  Near  at  haud,  in  the  maaa  of  clay  debris 
detached  from  the  adjacent  diff,  he  picks  up  a  fosail  am- 
monite.  Perhapa,  like  the  Oryphcea  juat  ezamined,  it  haa  a 
ihelly  coating  with  a  atony  inside.  Perhapa,  as  happena 
with  some  liasaic  ammonites  of  which  the  ahell  haa  been 
diasolyed  away,  learing  the  masaea  of  indurated  clay  that 
filled  ita  Chambers  locked  looaely  together,  it  auggests  a 
seriea  of  articulated  vertebraa  coiled  up ;  or,  as  with  other 
liaasic  ammonitea  of  which  the  ahell  has  been  replaced  by  iron 
Dyrites,  it  has  a  gliatening  appearance  like  that  of  a  snake'a 
skin.  As  auch  f oaaila  are  aometimea  called  ^'  anake-atönea,'' 
and  are  in  Ireland  auppoaed  to  be  the  aerpenta  St.  Patrick 
baniahed,  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  uncritical  aavage,  class- 
ing  thifl  objeet  with  those  it  moat  resembles,  thinka  it  a 
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transmated  snake— ^noe  fiesh  ai^  now  atone.  In  anothai 
place,  wliere  a  golly  has  been  cot  ihiovLgk  sandstone  by  a 
stream,  he  obserres  on  ihe  Sürface  o£  a  elab  ihe  oaüine  of 
afish,  and^  lookiiig  olosely,  sees  Bcales  and  the  traces  of  fins; 
and  elaewhere,  aimilarly  imbedded  in  rock,  he  findfi  skiills 
and  bones  not  unlike  thoae  of  the  animals  he  kiUs  for  food  : 
Bome  of  them,  indeed,  not  unlike  those  of  men. 

Still  more  striking  are  the  tranBmatationB  of  planta 
occasionallj  discovered.  I  do  not  refer  so  much  to  the 
printB  of  leayes  in  shale^  and  the  f  osail  stems  f onnd  in  strata 
acGompanying  coal:  I  refer,  more  especially,  to  the  silicified 
trees  here  and  there  met  with.  Betaining,  not  their  general 
forma  only  bat  their  minute  atmoturea,  ao  that  the  annaal 
growtha  are  marked  by  ringa  of  coloar  aach  aa  mark  them 
in  living  atema,  theae  yield  the  aavage  elear  evidence  of 
tranamutation.  With  all  our  knowledge  it  remaina  di£Bcnlt 
to  onderatand  how  ailica  can  ao  replace  the  componenta  of 
the  wood  aa  to  preaerre  the  appearance  thaa  perf ecüy ;  and 
for  the  primitive  man,  knowing  nothing  of  molecolar  action 
and  nnable  to  conceiye  a  prooeaa  of  aubatitution,  there  ia  no 
poaaible  thoaght  bat  that  the  wood  ia  changed  into  atone.* 

Thos,  if  we  ignore  thoae  conceptiona  of  physical  caoaation 
which  haTO  ariaen  only  aa  experiencea  have  been  alowly 
organized  during  civilization,  we  ahall  ato  that  in  their 
abaence  tiiere  wonld  be  nothing  to  prerent  na  from  put- 
ting  on  theae  facta  the  interpretationa  which  the  primi- 
tive man  pata  on  them.  Looking  at  the  eyidence  throngh 
hia  eyea,  we  find  hia  belief  that  thinga  change  from  one 
kind  of  aabstance  to  another,  to  be  the  ineyitable  belief. 

*  hat  me  hen  give  aa  instanoe  of  the,  waj  ia  whidi  ikctt  of  t)iis  kind  miij 
aifect  men'i  beli^fs.  In  his  Ttoo  Tears  t»  a  JJevaniin§  Family,  Mr.  St.  John* 
oommenting  on  the  extreme  credulity  of  the  Egyptians,  names,  in  illnstration, 
«  ruport  which  was  tpread  and  widely  ccodlted  that  oertoin  villasert  had  bcea 
tarned  into  itonea.  Belief  of  thia  repart  Mems,  to  na,  aatoaiahing ;  Imt  it 
aeems  leai  aBtinnihing  wben  all  the  clrcnmatancea  are  known.  Not  manj 
milos  from  Cairo  there  exists  an  extensive  silicified  forest — atumps  and  prone 
trunks  in  g^reat  nambers.  If  trees  can  be  turned  into  stone,  why  not  mcn  I 
To  the  nnscientific,  or«  erent  ksoki - jiut  as  likelj  aa  the  otber. 
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And  liere  let  os  not  omit  to  note  thaJb  along  with  the 
notion  of  tranBmatation  is  inyolTed  the  notion  of  doality. 
These  tliings  b&ve  olmoasly  two  states  of  ezistence. 

§  55.  Mnch  evidenoe  forces  on  tiie  primitiye  man  the 
notion  that  things  can  change  their  forms  as  well  as  their 
Bnbstances.  Did  we  not  thoaghtlesslj  assume  that  tmths 
which  coltnre  has  made  obvions  to  na  are  natnrally  obvioaB^ 
we  shonld  see  that  an  unlimited  belief  in  metamorphosis  ia 
one  which  the  savage  cannot  ayoid*  From  early  childhood 
we  hear  TOmarks  iraplying  that  certain  transformations 
which  liring  things  nndergo  sre  matten  of  cooise,  while 
other  tranfiforlnationB  are  impossible,  llds  diatinction  we 
Bnppose  to  haye  been  manifest  at  the  ontaet.  Bot  at  the 
ontset^  the  obseired  metamorphoses  suggest  that  any  meta- 
morphosis  may  occor. 

Gonsider  the  immense  contrast  in  form  as  in  substance 
between  the  seed  and  the  pkat«  Look  at  this  nnt  with 
hard  brown  shell  and  wldte  kemel,  and  aak  what  basis 
there  is  for  the  expectation  that  from  it  will  presently  oome 
a  soft  Bboot  and  green  leaTea.  When  yonng  we  are  told 
that  the  one  grows  into  the  other;  and  the  blank  form  of 
explanation  being  thus  fiUed  np^  we  cease  to  wonder  and 
inqnire.  Yet  it  needs  bnt  to  consHer  what  thought  wonld 
haye  arisen  had  there  been  no  one  to  giye  this  mere  yerbal 
solntion,  to  see  that  the  thonght  woold  haye  been — ^trans* 
formation.  Apart  from  hypothesis,  the  bare  tact  is  that  a 
thing  haying  one  size,  shape,  and  oolonr,  beoomes  a  thing 
haying  an  ntterly  difGerent  si^e^  shape,  and  colour. 

Similarly  with  the  eggs  of  birds.  Bat  a  f ew  days  since 
this  nest  cohtained  fonr  or  fiye  ronnded,  smooth^  speckled 
bodies;  and  now  in  place  of  them  are  as  many  chicks 
gaping  for  food.  We  are  bronght  np  to  the  idea  that  the 
eggs  haye  been  hateked;  and  with  this  semblance  of  inter- 
pretation  we  are  content.  This  extreme  chonge  in  yisible 
ood  tangible  characters  being  recognized  as  one  constantly 
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occnrring  in  the  order  of  nature^  is  theref  ore  regarded  am 
not  remarkable.  Bat  to  a  mind  occapied  by  no  generalized 
experienoes  of  its  own  or  of  othere^  there  wonld  seem 
notliing  more  stränge  in  the  producfcion  of  chicks  from  nuts 
than  in  the  prodnction  of  ohicks  from  eggs:  a  metamorphosis 
of  the  kind  we  think  impossible,  would  stand  on  the 
same  footing  aa  one  which  familiarify  has  made  us  think 
natural.  Indeed,  on  remembering  that  there  still  snrviyes, 
or  tili  lately  surviTed,  the  popnlär  belief  that  bamaole- 
geese  arise  from  bamacles — on  leaming  that  eyen  in  the 
earlj  Transactiona  of  the  Boyal  Society^  there  is  a  paper 
describing  a  bamacle  as  showing  f aint  traoes  of  the  yonng 
bird  it  is  abont  to  pröduce ;  it  will  be  seen  that  only  by 
advanoed  science  has  there  been  discriminated  the  natural 
organic  transformations,  from  transfortnations  which  to 
ignorance  seem  just  as  likely. 

The  insect-world  yieldis  instances  of  metamorphoses  eren 
more  misleading.  To  a  brauch  which  shades  the  opening 
of  his  wigwam^  the  sarage  saw  a  few  days  ago^  a  Cater- 
pillar hanging  with  its  head  downwards.  Now  in  the  same 
place  hange  a  differently  formed  and  coloured  tfaing — a 
chrysalis.  In  a  week  or  two  after  there  comes  out  a 
butterfly :  leaving  a  thin  ^npty  case.  These  insect-meta- 
morphoses,  as  we  call  them,  which  we  now  interpret  as 
processes  of  eyolution  presenting  oertain  definitely-marked 
stages,  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  man^  metamorphoses 
in  the  original  sense.  He  accepts  them  as  aotual  changes 
of  one  thing  into  another  thing  utterly  different. 

How  readily  the  savage  confounds  these  metamorphoses 
which  really  occur,  with  metamorphoses  apparently  like 
them  bat  impossible,  we  shall  perceiye  on  oonsidering  a 
few  cases  of  mimicry  by  insects,  and  the  oonclusions  they 
lead  to.  Many  caterpillars,  beeües,  moths,  butterfiieSy 
simulate  the  objects  by  which  they  are  commonly  sur- 
rounded.  The  Onychocerus  scorpio  is  so  exactly  like,  *^  m 
colour   and  rugosity/'    to    a  piece  of   the    bark  of  the 
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pnrticnlar  tree  it  frequents^  ''that  uniü  it  moTes  it  is 
Absolutely  inyisible :''  thus  raising  tlie  idea  Uiat  a  piece  of 
Ihe  bark  iiself  lias  become  alive.  Another  beetle^  OnthopJd- 
lu8  sulcaiuß,  is  "  like  the  seed  of  an  nmbellif  erous  plant ;  ^' 
another  '' undistingoishable  by  the  eye  from  the  düng  of 
caterpillars ; '^  some  of  the  Oassidc^  '^resemble  glittering 
dew-drops  apon  the  leayes;''  and  there  is  a  weevil  so 
ookmred  and  f  ormed  that^  on  rollin^  itself  np^  it  "  becomes 
a  niere  oval  brownish  Inmp^  which  it  is  hopeless  to  look 
for  among  the  similarly-colonred  little  stones  and  earth 
pellets  among  which  it  lies  motionless^^'  and  ont  of  which 
it  emerges  after  its  fright,  as  thongh  a  pebble  had  become 
animated.  To  these  ezamples  given  by  Mr.  Wallace^  may 
be  added  that  of  the  '^  walking-stick  insects/'   so  calied 

"  from  their  singular  resemblance  to  twigs  and  branches/' 

**  Some  of  these  are  a  foot  long  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  their 
whole  colooring,  form,  mgositj,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  head,  legs, 
and  antennse,  are  such  as  to  render  them  abeolntely  identical  in  appear- 
ance  with  dead  sticks.  They  hang  kKwely  about  shrabs  in  the  forest, 
and  hATS  the  extraordinaiy  habit  of  stretching  out  their  legs  un- 
sjmnietiically,  bo  as  to  render  the  deception  more  complete.  ** 

What  wonderful  resemblances  ezist^  and  what  illusions 
they  may  lead  to,  will  be  fuUy  perceived  by  those  who 
haye  seen,  in  Mr.  Wallace's  coUection  of  butterflies,  the 
Indian  genns  Kailima,  placed  amid  the  objects  it  simulates. 
Habitually  settling  on  branches  bearing  dead  leaves^  and 
dosing  its  wings,  it  then  resembles  a  dead  leaf^  not  only 
in  general  shape,  colour,  markings,  bat  in  so  seating  itself 
tbai  the  processes  of  the  lower  wings  nnite  to  fonn  the 
lopreaenttttion  of  a  foot-stalk.  When  it  takes  flight,  the 
Impression  prodnced  is  that  one  of  the  leaves  has  changed 
into  a  batteifly.  This  impressipn  is  greatly  strengthened 
when  the  Creatore  is  canght.  On  the  under-side  of  the 
doaed  wings,  is  still  clearly  marked  the  mid-rib,  rnnning 
right  across  them  from  foot-stalk  to  apex ;  and  here,  too, 
are  lateral  yeins.  Nay,  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Wallace  says — 
**  We  find  representations  of  leaves  in  eveiy  sie^e  of  decay,  variously 
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rest  by  a  verbal  explanation.  ''  B's  only  a  shadow/'  18  tha 
answer  giyen  in  early  days ;  and  tlds  answer,  repeatedly 
giyen^  deadens  wonder  and  stops  fnrther  tliought* 

Bat  the  primitiTe  man^  with  no  one  to  answer  bis  ques- 
tions^  and  withoat  ideas  of  phyaical  causation^  neoBBsarily 
oonolndes  a  shadow  to  be  an  aetual  ejdstence^  whicb  belongs 
in  some  way  to  the  person  casting  it.  He  simply  aocepts 
the  facts.  Wbenever  tbe  son  or  moon  is  yisible,  he 
sees  tbis  attendant  tbing  wbicb  mdely  reeembles  bim  in 
sbape,  wbicb  moyes  wben  be  mores,  wbicb  now  goes  before 
bim,  now  keeps  by  bis  aide,  now  follows  bim,  wbicb 
lengtbens  and  sbortens  as  tbe  gronnd  inolines  tbis  way  <^ 
that,  and  wbicb  distorts  itself  in  stränge  ways  as  be  passes 
by  irregulär  snrfaces.  Tme,  be  cannot  see  it  in  dondy 
weatber ;  bnt,  in  tbe  absence  of  a  pbysical  interpretation, 
tbis  simply  proyes  tbat  bis  attendant  sometbing  comes  ont 
only  on  brigbt  days  and  brigbt  nigbts.  It  is  true,  also,  tbat 
sncb  resemblance  as  bis  sbadow  bears  to  bim,  and  its 
approzimate  separatenesS  from  bim,  are  sbown  only  wben 
be  Stands  np :  on  crouching  it  becomes  indefinitely 
formed;  and  as  be  lies  down  it  seems  to  disappear  and 
partially  merge  into  bim.  Bat  tbis  Observation  confirma 
bis  impression  of  its  reality.  Tbe  greater  or  less  separate- 
ness  of  bis  own  sbadow,  reminds  bim  of  cases  wbere  a 
sbadow  is  qaite  separate.  Wben  watcbing  a  fisb  in  the 
water  on  a  fine  day,  be  sees  a  dark,  fiab-sbaped  patcb  on 
the  bottom  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fisb,  bat 
ney^beless  f oUowing  it  bitber  and  tiiitber.  Lif ting  np  bis 
cyes,  be  obseryes  dark  patcbes  moying  along  tbe  mountain 
sides — ^patcbes  wbich,  wbetber  traced  or  not  to  tbe  clonds 
tbat  cast  tbem,  are  seen  to  be  widely  disconnected  from 
objects.  These  facts  sbow  bim  tbat  sbadows,  often  so  closely 
joined  witb  tbeir  objects  as  to  be  bardly  distingaisbable 
from  tbem,  may  become  distinct  and  remote. 

Tbus,  by  minds  beginning  to  generalize,  sbadows  must 
be  conceiyed  &s  existences  appended  to,  bat  capable  uf 
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•epuation  from,  material  thix^*  And  that  thej  are  so 
oonoerred  is  abnndanily  prored.  We  find  it  stated  by 
Bastian  of  the  Benin-negi*oes,  that  thej  regacd  men'a  sha-* 
dowB  as  their  boqIs  ;  and  lie  also  saya  of  the  Wanika  that 
tbej  are  afraid  of  their  own  ahadowB :  possibly  thinking,  aa 
oome  other  negroes  do,  that  their  shadows  watch  all  their 
aetionfl,  and  bear  witness  against  them.  Among  the  Green* 
landera,  acoording  to  Crantz^  a  man'a  ahadow  ia  one  of  hia 
two  Bonla-^tiie  one  which  goea  away  fiom  hia  body  at  night« 
Among  the  Fijiana,  too,  the  ahadow  ia  called  ''the  dark 
apirit/'  aa  distingoiahed  from  another  which  each  man  poa* 
aeaaes.  And  the  commnnity  of  meaning^  hereafter  to  be 
noied  more  f  ally^  whioh  Tariona  nnalUed  langnagea  betray 
between  ahade  and  apirit,  ahowa  na  the  aame  thing« 

Theee  üluatrationa  of  the  tmth  that  a  ahadow  ia  originally 
n^garded  aa  an  appended  entity^  anggeat  more  than  I  here 
wiah  to  ahow.  The  ideaa  of  the  nneivilized  aa  we  now 
find  them^  hare  developed  from  their  firat  yague  forma 
into  forma  haying  more  ooherence  and  definiteneaa«  We 
mnat  negleet  the  apecial  charactera  of  theae  ideaa^  and  con» 
aider  only  that  moat  general  character  wäih  which  they 
began.  Thia  prorea  to  be  the  character  we  inferred  above. 
ShadowB  are  realitiee  which,  alwaya  intangible  and  often 
inriaible,  nerertheleaa  aererally  belong  to  their  riaible  and 
tangible  correlatiTea ;  and  the  &ota  they  preaent,  f  amiah 
forther  materiala  both  f or  the  notion  of  apparent  and  nn- 
apparent  atatea,  and  for  the  notion  of  a  dnatily  in  thinga. 

• 

§  57.  Other  phenomena,  in  aome  reapecta  allied,  yield 
fcheae  notiona  atill  more  materiala.    I  refer  to  reflectiona. 

If  the  rade  reaemblance  in  ontlinea  and  morementa 
which  a  ahadow  beara  to  the  peraon  oaating  it,  raiaea  the 
idea  of  a  aecond  entity,  mach  more  mnat  the  ezact  reaem- 
Hance  of  a  refleotion  do  thia.  Bepeating  all  the  detaila  of 
form,  of  light  and  ahade,  of  oolonr,  and  mimicking  even  the 
grimaces  of  the  original,  thia  image  cannot  at  firat  be  inter- 
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pretod  otlierwise  than  as  an  ezistence.  Qnlj  by  experimeot 
ifi  it  asoertaiiied  ihat  to  tha  yisoal  impresaiona  there  we  not^ 
in  thifl  case,  those  oorresponding  tacbial  impresBiauB  yielded 
hy  moBt  otker  thingB.  What  resoltB  J  Simply  the  notioa  of 
an  existenoe  which  can  be  seen  bat  not  feit.  Optical  inter- 
pT0tationisimpo88ible«  Tfaat  die  ima^  ia  f ormed  by  leöected 
TBjB,  oannot  be  conceived  while  phyaioal  knowl^dge  does 
not  eziflt;  and  in  the  absence  of  authoritatire  atatement 
tbat  the  reflection  ia  a  mare  appewranoey  it  is  inevitaldy 
taken  f or  a  reality — a  reality  in  aome  way  belonging  to  the 
peraon  whoae  tndis  it  aimnlatea  and  whoae  aotiona  it 
mocks.  Moreorer,  theae  daplioates  aeen  in  the 

water,  yield  to  the  primitive  man  obnoua  yerificationa  of 
certain  other  beliefa  which  amronnding  thinga  anggeat. 
Deep  down  in  the  clear  pool,  are  there  not  olouda  Uke 
thoae  he  aeea  aboye  ?  The  clouda  above  appear  and  dia- 
appear«  Haa  not  the  exiatence  of  theae  donda  below  aome- 
thing  to  do  with  it  ?  At  night,  Bjgain,  aeeming  aa  thongh 
far  nndemeath  the  aurface  of  the  water^  are  atara  aa  bright 
aa  those  oveihead.  Are  therej  then,  two  phuiea  for  the 
atara  f  and  did  thoae  whioh  di8iq>peared  during  the  day  go 
below  wfaere  the  reat  are  ?  Once  more,  orerhanging  the 
pool  ia  thia  dead  tree  from  which  he  breaka  off  branches 
for  firewood.  Ia  there  not  an  image  of  it  too  f  and  the 
branch  which  he  bnma  and  which  vaniahea  into  nothing  in 
bnming — ^is  there  not  aonue  oozmection  between  ita  inviaible 
atate  and  that  image  of  it  in  the  water  which  he  oould  not 
toach,  any  more  than  he  can  now  tonch  the  consomed  branch  f 
That  reflectiona  thna  generate  a  belief — confosed  and 
inconaiBtent  it  may  be,  bat  atill,  a  belief — ^that  each  indi- 
vidoal  haa  a  doplicate,  naoally  unseen,  bat  which  may  be 
aeen  on  going  to  the  water-aide  and  looking  in,  ia  not  an 
d  priori  inf erence  only :  there  are  facta  verifying  it.  Ac- 
oording  to  Williams,  aome  Fijiana  ''  apeak  of  man  aa  having 
two  apirita.  Hia  ahadow  ia  called  '  the  dark  spirit/  which, 
they  say,  g^s  to  Hadea.    The  other  is  hia  likeness  reflected 
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m  water  or  a  looking-glass,  and  Ib  Bupposed  to  stay  neai 
tiie  place  in  whioh  a  man  dies/'  Thia  belief  in  two  Bpirits, 
iB,  indeed^  the  moBt  consistent  one«  For  are  not  a  man's 
Bliadow  and  bis  reflection  separate  ?  and  are  they  not  co- 
ezistent  with  one  another  and  with  liixnself  7  Can  he  not, 
Btanding  at  the  water«side>  observe  tbat  tbe  reflection  in  the 
water  and  the  shadow  on  the  shore,  simultaneoufiljr  moye  as 
he  moves  I  Clearly,  while  both  belong  to  him^  the  two  are 
independent  of  him  and  of  one  another;  for  both  znay  be 
absent  together,  and  either  may  be  present  in  the  absence 
of  the  other« 

Early  theories  abont  this  dnplicate  are  now  beside  the 
qneeiion,  and  ninst  be  ig^cnred.  We  are  oonoemed  only 
with  the  &ct  that  it  is  thought  of  as  real.  To  the  primitive 
mind,  making  fiist  steps  in  the  interpretation  of  the  snr- 
romiding  world^  here  is  revealed  another  class  of  faots 
confirming  the  notion  that  existences  haye  their  visible  and 
inTiBible  stateB,  and  fitrengthening  the  ünplication  of  a 
doality  in  each  exist^ice. 

§  5S.  Let  any  one  aek  himself  what  wonld  be  his 
ihoaght  if ,  in  a  State  of  child4ike  ignoranoe,  he  were  to 
paBS  Bome  spot  and  to  hear  repeated  a  shout  which  he 
Qttered«  Wonld  he  not  inevitably  conclude  that  the  answer- 
ing  shont  came  from  another  person  ?  Sncceeding  shouts 
severally  repeated  with  words  and  tonea  like  bis  own,  yet 
withont  Tisible  sonrce^  wonld  rouse  the  idea  that  this 
perBon  was  mocking  him,  and  at  the  aame  time  con» 
eealing  himself.  A  f ntile  search  in  the  wood  or  nnder  the 
eliff,  wonld  end  in  the  oonvietion  that  the  hiding  person 
was  yeiy  cnnning :  eepecially  when  joined  to  the  fact  that 
here,  in  the  spot  whence  the  answer  before  came,  no  answer 
was  now  giyen — obvionsly  becanse  it  wonld  disclose  the 
mooker'B  whereabonts.  If  at  this  same  place  on  snbseqnent 
occasionB,  this  responsive  shont  from  a  sonrce  elnding 
search,  always  came  to  any  passer-by  who  called  ont,  the 
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reBolimg  tiioaght  woold  be  that  in  this  plaoe  tbere  dwAt 
one  of  these  inyisible  forms — a  man  who  had  passed  into  aa 
invisible  State,  or  who  conld  become  inyifiible  wben  sought. 

Nothing  approaching  to  tbe  phjsical  explanation  of  an 
echo  can  be  framod  by  the  nneivilized  man«  What  does  be 
know  about  the  reflection  of  Bound-wayes  7 — ^what,  indeed, 
ifi  known  about  the  reflection  of  Boand-wayea  by  the  maas 
of  oar  own  people  ?  Were  it  not  thst  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge  has  modified  the  mode  of  thonght  thronghout  all 
classes^  prodncing  everywhere  a  readiness  to  accejTt  what 
we  call  natural  interpretations^  and  to  assume  that  there 
are  natural  mterpretations  to  oocurrences  not  comprehended ; 
there  would  eren  now  be  an  explanation  of  echoes  as  cauaed 
by  unseen  beings. 

That  to  the  primitive  mind  they  thus  present  themselyes, 
is  shown  by  facta.  Southey,  writing  of  the  Abipones,  says 
that  ''  what  became  of  the  Lokal  [spirit  of  the  dead]  they 
knew  not^  but  they  fear  itj  and  believe  that  the  echo  was 
its  voice/'  Conceming  the  Indiana  of  Cumana  (Central 
America),  Herrera  teils  us  that  they  ''  believed  the  soul  to 
be  immortal,  that  it  did  eat  and  drink  in  a  piain  where  it 
resided,  and  that  the  echo  was  its  anawer  to  him  that  spoke 
or  called/'  And,  narrating  hia  yoyage  down  the  Niger, 
Lander  aays  that  "  from  time  to  time,  as  we  came  to  a  tum 
in  the  oreek,  the  captain  of  the  canoe  halloed  to  the 
fetiah,  and  where  an  echo  waa  retumed,  half-a-glaaa  of 
rum,  and  a  piece  of  yam  and  fish,  were  thrown  into  the 
water.  When  aaked  why,  he  said — '  Did  you  not  haar  Üia 
fetiah?'" 

Here>  as  before,  I  muat  aak  the  reader  to  ignore  theae 
apecial  interpretationa,  acoeptauce  of  which  foreatalls  tbe 
argument.  Attention  is  now  drawn  to  this  evidence  simply 
as  confirming  the  inference  that,  in  the  absence  of  physioal 
explanation,  an  echo  ia  conceiyed  as  the  voice  of  some  one 
who  avoida  being  aeen.  So  that  once  more  we  haye  duality 
implied— of  an  inyisible  as  well  aa  a  visible  state. 
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§  59.  To  a  mind  nnfnmiBlied  with  anj  ideas  saye  those  of 
Hb  own  gatlieriiig^  Burroanding  natare  thus  presents  multi- 
iadinooB  cases  of  Beemmgly-arbitrary  cliangQ — now  sliglit 
vid  slow,  now  gradnal  and  great^  now  Budden  and  extreme. 
In  ihe  sky  and  on  the  earth^  things  make  their  appearance 
Bnd  diflappear ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  why  tliey  do 
8o.  Here  on  the  snr&ce  and  there  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
gronnd,  are  tfaings  that  have  been  transmated  in  snbstanoe 
— ehanged  from  flesh  to  stone,  from  wood  to  flint.  living 
bodiea  on  all  sides  exemplify  metamorphoBis  in  ways 
marvelloiiB  enough  to  the  instrncted,  and  to  the  primitive 
man  qoite  incyanprehensible.  And  this  protean  character 
which  so  many  thingB  aronnd  him  exhibit,  and  which 
bmiliariae  him  with  the  notion  that  there  are  two  or  more 
inter-changeable  states  of  existence,-  is  again  impresBed  on 
him  by  snch  phenomena  as  shadowB,  reflections,  and  echoes. 

Did  we  not  thoughtlessly  accept  as  innate,  the  conceptions 

dowly    elaborated   during   dvilization  and    acquired   in« 

Bensibly  during  our  early  days^  we  Bhould  at  once  see  that 

these  ideas  which  the  primitive  man  forms^  are  inevitably 

formed.    The  lawa  of  mental  asacciation  necessitate  theee 

primitive  notions  of  transmutation,  of  metamorphosis,  of 

dnaliiy;  and^  nntil  experienoes  have  been  systematized, 

HO  limits  or  restraints  are  known.    With  the  eyes  of  de- 

vdoped  knowledge  we  look  at  the  snow  as  a  particular 

form  of  orystallized  water,  and  at  hail  as  drops  of  rain  which 

congealed  as  they  feil.  When  theae  beoome  fluid  we  say 

ihey  have  thawed — ^thinking  of  the  change  as  a  physical 

effeot  of  heat ;  and,  similarly,  when  the  hoar  frost,  fring^ng 

the  sprays  tums  into  hanging  drops,  or  when  the  sur&ce  of 

the  pool  Bolidifies  and  again  liquifies.    fiut  looked  at  with 

the  eyes  of  absolute  igporance,  these  are  transmutations 

of  Bubstanoe — ^passings  from  one  kind  of   existence  into 

another  kind  of  existenoe.     And  in  like  ways  are  neces- 

aariiy  oonoeived  all  the  chang^s  above  enumerated. 

Let  OS  now  osk  what  happens  in  the  primitive  mind  when 
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tkere  has  been  aocnmuiated  tlus  heterogene  oub  assemblftge 
of  emde  ideos^  having^  amid  their  difiEerences,  certim 
resemblances.  In  oonformity  with  the  law  of  eTolaiion, 
every  aggregate  tends  to  integrate,  and  to  differantiate 
while  it  integrates«  The  aggregate  of  prnnitiYe  ideaa  mnst 
do  this«  After  what  manner  will  it  do  it  1  At  the  ontsei^ 
these  multitadinons  vague  notiona  form  a  loose  masB  witli«> 
ont  Order.  They  slowly  segregate,  like  oohering  with  like^ 
and  fio  forming  indefinitely-marked  gronps.  When  these 
g^nps  begin  to  form  a  Consolidated  whole^  constitating  a 
g^eral  conception  of  the  way  in  which  things  at  lai^  go 
on,  they  mnst  do  it  in  the  same  way :  such  oeherence  of  the 
gronps  as  arises,  mnst  be  dae  to  some  likeness  among  the 
members  of  all  the  gronps.  We  have  seen  that  there  is 
such  a  likeness — ^this  common  trait  of  dnality  joined  with 
this  aptitude  for  passing  from  one  mode  of  existence  to 
another.  Integration  mnst    oommence    by   the 

recognition  of  some  conspicnons  typioal  case.  It  is  a  trath 
perpetnally  illnstrated,  that  aconmnlated  facts  lying  in  dis- 
order,  begin  to  assnme  some  order  if  an  hypothesiB  is 
tiirown  among  them.  When  into  a  chaos  of  detached 
observations^  is  introdnced  an  Observation  akin  to  them  in 
which  a  cansal  relation  is  discemible,  it  forthwith  comi^eacee 
assimilating  to  itself  from  this  heap  of  obserrations,  tiioae 
which  are  oongmons;  and  tends  even  to  ooerce  into  nnion 
those  of  which  the  cong^nity  is  not  manifest.  One  may  say 
that  as  the  protoplasm  forming  an  tmfertilized  gerin^  re- 
mains  inert  nntil  the  matter  of  a  sperm-cell  is  joined  with 
it^  bnt  begins  to  organize  when  this  addition  is  made;  so 
a  loose  aggregate  of  observations  continnes  nnsystematized 
in  the  absence  of  an  hypothesis^  bnt  nnder  the  stimnlns  of 
an  hypothesis  nndergoes  changes  bringing  about  a  coherent 
systematic  doctrine.  What  particnlar  exunple^  then, 

of  this  preyalent  dnality,  plays  the  part  of  an  orgaaizing 
principle  to  the  aggregate  of  primitive  ideas  f  We  jnnat 
not  lock  for  an  hypothesis  properly  so  called:  an  hypothesis 
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18  an  implement  of  inqnirj  not  to  be  framed  bj  the  primi- 
ÜTe  mind.  We  most  look  for  some  experience  in  wliicb 
this  duality  is  forcibly  thrast  on  the  attention.  As  a 
oonscioosly-Held  bypothesis,  is  habitoally  based  on  some 
obtrasive  instance  of  a  relation,  which  other  instances  are 
suspected  to  be  like;  so  the  particular  primitive  notion 
^hich  is  to  serve  as  an  nnconscions  hypothesis,  setting 
np  Organization  in  this  aggregate  of  primitive  notionsj 
«ntist  be  one  conspicuously  exemplif  jing  their  common 
trait. 

First  identifying  this  typical  notion,  we  shall  afterwarda 
kare  to  enter  on  a  surrej  of  the  general  conceptions  which 
resiilt.  It  will  be  needfal  to  pnrsue  various  lines  of 
inqoiiy  and  ezposition  not  manif estlj  relevant  to  onr  sub- 
jeet;  and  it  will  also  be  needfal  to  consider  the  meamng  of 
mnch  eridenoe  fnmished  hj  men  who  have  advanced  be<- 
jond  the  savage  state.  Bat  this  disoorsive  treatment  ia 
anaroidable.  üntil  we  can  figpire  to  oarselves  with  ap- 
prozimate  tmth  the  primitive  System  of  -thonght,  we  can# 
not  foUy  nnderstand  primitive  condact ;  and  rightly  to  con- 
ceive  the  primitive  System  of  thonght,  we  most  compare  the 
Systems  f  ound  in  many  societies ;  helping  oarselves  by  ob- 
aerving  its  developed  f orms,  to  verify  onr  conclnsions  re- 
spectiBg  its  nndeveloped  form.* 

*  Tlie  reader  wbo  is  ■urpriMd  to  find  in  the  lacoeediiig  chapters  lo  macH 
deToted  to  the  genes!»  of  thoie  "snperstitions,"  bm  we  CftU  them,  whieh 
Istvie  ibe  friaitiTe  man'i  Theorj  of  Things,  will  get  «  dne  on  inming  to 
the  int  pftii  of  tha  Essay  on  "Hannen  and  Fashion,"  origioallj  pabUshed  in 
1864  (aee  Atays,  te^  VoL  L).  The  eonception,  there  briefly  indicated,  of  the 
waj  in  which  social  Organization  is  affected  bj  his  belief s,  I  have  been,  since 
that  date^  slowlj  dsTeloping;  and  the  foUowing  chapten  present  it  in  a  com- 
pkia  form.  Beyond  pnbliahing  an  artida  on  *'  The  Origin  of  Animal-Wonbip  " 
in'lfay,  1870^  I  have  doae  sothing  toward  setting  forth  these  developed  views 
-— other  enb^ects  having  had  prior  claims.  In  the  meantime  the  important 
worhs  of  Kr.  Tjlor  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  have  established,  by  abundant 
avidenee,  tiows  in  aome  rsapects  like  them.  It  will  he  seen,  howerer,  üuiti 
wUle  eoindding  in  aerenl  of  tbetr  speeial  oonelosions,  I  differ  in  respeet  to 
tba  qidar  of  gonois  and  moda  of  dependence  of  primitiFe  svperstitions. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

THE   IDEAS   OF  TII£   ANIMATE   AND    THE   IKANIMATK. 

§  60.  At  first  siglit,  the  difference  between  an  animal 
and  a  plant  seems  greater  than  the  differenoe  between  a  plant 
and  a  lifeless  object.  Its  freqnent  moyements  distingnish 
a  quadmped  or  a  bird  from  inert  things ;  bnt  a  plant,  inert 
in  most  respects,  is  not  tbns  distingoislied.  Only  to  beings 
oapable  of  making  those  compariBons  between  past  and 
present  by  whicH  growth  is  detected  and  tbe  cycle  of  repro« 
dnctiye  cbanges  traced,  can  it  become  manifest  tbat  plante 
are  allied  with  animals  more  than  witb  the  reet  of  things, 
The  earliest  Classification,  then,  pnts  animals  into  one  gronp 
and  the  rest  of  things  into  another. 

•  Hence,  in  considering  how  there  arises  in  conscions* 
ness  the  distinction  between  the  living  and  the  not-living, 
we  maj,  f or  a  while,  neglect  the  phenomena  of  plant-life 
and  consider  only  those  of  animalJif e. 

Fnlly  to  nnderstand  the  natnre  of  this  distinction  as  con 
oeived  by  the  primitive  man,  we  mnst  obserre  the  derelop- 
ment  of  it  throngh  lower  forms  of  conscioosness. 

§  61*  When  wandering  some  sunny  day  on  the  sea-shore, 
among  masses  of  rock  covered  with  '' acom-shells,''  and 
occasionally  standing  still  to  ezamine  something,  a  feeble 
hiss  may  be  heard.  On  inyestigation,  it  will  be  f  oond  that 
this  Bonnd  proceeds  from  the  acom-shells.  Döring  the 
absence  of  the  tide  they  commonly  remain  with  their  Talyefi 
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not  qnite  ahnt ;  bnt  those  on  wHcli  a  shadow  is  snddenly 
east  begin  to  close^  and  bj  Bimultaneons  closnre  of  the 
great  nmnbers  coyered  bj  tbe  sliadow^  tliid  fainf  sound  is 
prodnced.  Here  tbe  fact  to  be  observed  is  that  these 
cirrhipeds^  wbicli  are  transformed  cmstaeeans  haviiig 
aborted  eyes  imbedded  in  their  bodies^  and  yision  wluch 
soflSoes  onlj  to  discriminate  ligbt  from  darkness^  draw  to 
tke  dooTB  of  their  oells  when  there  is  a  sndden  obecnration. 
Ordinarily;  sometbing  alive  casts  ihe  sbadow — ^tbere  is  an 
•djaeent  sonrce  of  danger.  Bnt  as  the  shadow  maj  be  cast 
by  a  sbarp-edged  dond,  which  obscnres  the  son  witb  ade« 
qnate  saddenness^  an  adjacent  living  body  is  freqnently  not 
the  canse :  the  teet  is  a  yery  imperf ect  one.  Still,  we  see 
that  deep  down  among  creatnree  thns  nnintelligent,  there  is 
a  Tagne  general  response  to  an  indieation  of  adjaoent  life  : 
Übe  indieation  being  a  change  that  implies  a  moving  body. 

Yarions  inferior  types  whose  lires  are  carried  on  by  reflez 
aetions  only,  display  no  yeiy  marked  adrance  on  this  mode 
of  diseriminating  the  living  from  the  not-living,  as  visnally 
presented.  Forther  along  the  shore,  in  the  tide-pools,  are 
ahiimps^  which  saddenly  dart  hither  and  thither  when  a 
large  body  oomes  near ;  and  when  decaying  sea-weed  is  dis- 
tnrbed,  the  sea-fleas  jnmp^  whateyer  may  have  caosed  the 
distnrbance.  So  in  the  neighbonring  fields,  the  insects,  not 
distingnishing  the  shapes  of  moYing  objects  or  their  kinds 
of  motion,  fly  or  leap  when  sndden  gre&t  changes  of  yisual 
Impression  are  made  on  them — each  such  change  nsually 
implying  a  Inring  body  near  at  band.  In  theae  cases^  as  in 
the  cases  of  caterpillars  that  roll  themselyes  up  when 
toocked,  the  action  is  antomatio.  After  the  vivid  nerroos 
BtimnliiB  there  comes  the  strong  motor  discharge^  resnlting 
in  flight  or  in  a  convulsiye  contraction  of  the  mnscles« 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  in  such  cases  the 
motion  which  implies  life  is  confonnded  with  the  motion 
which  does  not.  The  kind  of  mental  act  is  like  that  occnr« 
ring  in  onrselves  when  some  large  object  suddenly  passes 
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oloBe  in  front.  An  involnntary  start  resnlts^  bef ore  there  ia 
time  to  decide  whetlier  the  object  is  allye  or  dead,  a  sonroe 
of  danger  or  not.  Here  the  primarj  Suggestion  witk  ub,  as 
with  these  lower  creatoresj  is  tliat  the  motion  implies  lif e ; 
bat  whereaa  with  hb  conscious  Observation  instantly  dia« 
prores  or  verifies  tbis  sngggestion,  witb  them  it  doeß  not. 

§  62.  Wbat  is  tbe  first  specialization  of  tiiis  pnmaiy  con- 
BoioasneBsf  How  do  snperior  creatures  begin  to  qoalify 
ihis  association  between  motion  and  life^  in  such  way  as  to 
ezdade  from  the  class  of  living  things  a  number  wbicb 
moTB  bat  are  not  liying  f  Where  intelligence  rises  beyond 
the  merely  antomatic,  the  motion  implying  lif e  begins  to  be 
distingnished  from  other  motion  by  its  Bpontaneity.  With- 
ont  being  stmck  or  pnshed  by  anything  extemal^  bodies 
which  are  alive  snddenly  change  from  rest  to  movement^  or 
from  moTement  to  rest.  Books  watching  doubtfully  as  yoa 
pass  in  the  distance,  rise  into  the  air  if  you  stop ;  or,  not 
doing  this,  do  it  when  you  walk  on,  or  eyen  when,  without 
changing  plaoe^  you  moye  your  arms. 

That  the  spontaneiiy  of  the  motion  servee  as  a  test,  is 
clearly  shownby  the  beliavionr  of  tame  animals,  and  eyen 
of  wild  animals,  in  presenoe  of  a  räilway  train.  In  the 
early  days  of  railways  they  showed  great  alann ;.  bat  after  a 
time,  f  amiliarized  with  the  roar  and  the  swif  t  motion  of  this 
something  which,  appearing  in  the  distance  roshed  by  and 
disappeared  in  the  distance,  they  became  regardless  of  it : 
the  cattle  now  continae  to  graze,  and  even  the  partridges  ytk 
the  embankment-slope  scarcely  raise  their  heads. 

Conyerse  evidenoe  is  yielded  by  the  behavioor  of  a  dog 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Like  others  of  his  kind,  and 
like  süperior  animals  generally,  he  was  regardless  of  the 
swaying  flowers  and  the  leares  ocoasionally  rostled  by  the 
snmmer  breeze.  Bat  there  happened  to  be  on  the  lawn  an 
opened  parasol.  From  time  to  time  the  breeae  stirred 
whis;  and  when  it  did  so,  the  dog  growled  fiercely  and 
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ba^ed.  Confloioas,  as  Iiis  experienoes  kad  long  agp  made 
bim^  tliat  the  famitiar  agency  whicli  he  feit  raising  bis  own 
haor»  suflSoed  also  to  moye  the  leaves  about^  and  tbat  con« 
■equentlj  tbeir  motion  was  not  self-produced«  be  bad  not 
obeerred  so  large  a  tbing  as  a  parasol  tbos  Qioved.  Hence 
»roee  the  idea  ojE  some  living  power — an  intruder. 

Again,  i^pearanoes  wbiob  at  first  vividly  suggest  lifej 
are  presentiy  dassed  as  not  alire  if  spontaneity  is  absent. 
The  behavioor  o£  a  dog  before  a  looking-glass  proyea  this. 
At  first  oonceiying  tbe  reSected  Image  to  be  anotber  dog^ 
be  is  exoited;  and  i£  tbe  back  of  tbe  lookmg-glass  is  aci- 
cesfliblei»  makes  attempts  to  reacb  tbe  supposed  stranger. 
Wbßn,  bowerer,  tbe  glase  is  so  placed^  say  in  a  cbiffonier/  as 
to  abow  bim  tbe  Image  yeiy  frequently,  be  becomes  in- 
different to  it.  For  wbat  reteon?  Tbe  appearanoe  does 
not  spontaneonsly  move.  Wbile  be  is  still,  it  remains  still; 
and  any  motion  in  it  follows  motion  in  himself . 

§  63.  Yet  a  fnrtber  test  nsed  by  intelligent  animals  to 
diseriminate  tbe  living  from  tbe  not-living,  is  tbe  adaptO' 
tior^  of  motion  to  ends.  Amusing  berself  witb  a  monse  sbe 
has  cangbt,  tbe  cat,  if  it  remains  long  stationary,  toncbes  it 
witb  her  paw  to  make  it  ran.  Obvionsly  tbe  tbougbt  is 
tbat  a  livLDg  tbing  disturbed  will  try  to  escape,  and  so  bring 
a  renewal  of  tbe  obase.  Not  only  is  it  ezpected  tbat  tbere 
will  be  motion  whicb  is  spontaneous^  in  tbe  sense  tbat  it  is 
self-prodnced;  bnt  it  is  expected  tbat  tbis  motion  will  be 
away  from  danger.  Habitnally  it  is  observable  of  animals 
tbat  wben  failxDg  to  decide  by  tbe  odour  wbetber  some- 
tiiing  smelt  at  is  a  liying  creatore  or  not,  tbere  is  an  anti- 
oipation  tbat  distorbanoe  will  cause  it  to  run  away  if  it  is 
aHret  >^<^  even  tbe  bebaviour  of  some  gregarious  birds 
wben  one  of  tbeir  nnmber  has  been  sbot,  sbows  tbat  tbe 
aibaence  of  response  to  tbe  cries  and  moTements  of  tbe* 
lock,  leads  to  tbe  Impression  tbat  tbeir  companion  is  no 
kmger  one  of  tbat  ckss  of  objects  known  as  animated. 
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liying,  is  clearl^  an  nntenable  assomption.  Conscioaszieafl 
of  the  difference  between  the  two^  growing  eyer  more  de« 
finite  as  intelligence  erolves^  most  be  in  him  more  definite 
than  in  all  lower  creatores.  To  suppose  that  withoat  cause 
lie  begins  to  conf  ound  them^  ia  to  suppose  the  process  of 
eTolution  is  layerted. 

§  66.  It  is,  indeed,  said  that  nndeveloped  human  intel- 
ligence  daily  shows  a  tendency  to  conf  ound  them.  Certain 
facta  are  ref erred  to  as  implying  that  children  fail  in  the 
discrimination.  Were  not  this  evidence  yitiated  by  the  sug- 
gestions  of  adults,  it  would  have  weight.  But  on  xemem« 
bering  that  when  trying  to  pacify  a  child  that  has  hurt.itself 
againBt  some  inanimate  object,  a  mother  er  nurse  will  afiEeci 
to  take  the  child^s  part  against  this  objeot,  perhaps  saying, 
"  Naughtj  chair  to  hurt  baby — ^beat  it  l''  we  shaU  suspect 
that  the  notion  does  not  originate  with  the  child  but  is 
taaght  to  it.  The  habitual  behaviour  of  children  to  sur« 
rounding  things  implies  no  such  confusion.  Ünless  an  in- 
animate object  so  far  resembles  an  animate  one  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  it  maj  be  a  motionless  living  creature  which 
will  presently  moye,  a  chüd  shows  no  fear  of  it.  True,  if  an 
inanimate  thing  moves  without  a  perceiyed  exteraal  f orce^ 
alarm  results.  UnUke  as  a  thing  may  be  to  living  thiags, 
jet  if  it  di^lays  this  spontaneity  characteristic  of  living 
things,  the  idea  of  lif  e  is  aroused^  and  a  scream  may  be 
caused.  But  otherwise,  lif  e  is  no  more  ascribed  by  a  child 
than  by  a  puppy  or  a  kitten.  Should  it  be  said 

that,  given  as  it  is  to  dramatizing,  an  older  child,  endowing 
its  playthings  with  personalities,  speaka  of  them  and  f ondles 
them  as  though  they  were  living;  the  reply  is  that  this  is 
not  belief  but  deliberate  fiction.  Though  pretending  that 
the  things  are  alive,  the  child  does  not  really  think  them  so. 
Were  its  doli  to  bite,  it  would  be  no  leas  astounded  than  an 
adult  would  be.  To  secure  that  pleasurable  action  of  un- 
osed  faculties  called  play,  many  intelligent  creaturea  thus 
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dnmaAise;  andylacking  the  reqnired  liying  objecta,  will  ao- 
oqpt  SB  representixig  them,  son-liying  objecto— especially  if 
these  caa  be  made  to  fiimalate  lifo.  Bot  tbe  dog  pnrsuing  a 
stick  does  not  think  it  alive.  If  be  gnaws  it  after  oatobing 
ity  be  does  bat  cany  out  bis  dramatiated  cbase:  did  be  think 
tbe  stick  alive,  be  wonld  bite  it  as  eegwly  before  it  was 
tfaiown  as  after.  It  is  fortber  alleged  tbat  eyen  tbe 

grown  man  sometimes  betrays  a  Inrking  tendeney  to  tbink  of 
immimaie  objeots  as  animate.  Made  angry  by  resistance  to 
bis  efforts^  be  xnay  in  a  fit  of  rage  swear  at  some  senseless 
tfaiDg,  or  dasb  it  on  tbe  gronnd,  or  kick  it.  Bat  tbe  obvioos 
interpretatioii  is  tbat  anger^  like  erery  strong  emotion, 
tends  to  disoharge  itself  in  yiolent  mascolar  aotions,  wbicb 
mast  take  some  direction  or  otber;  tbat  wben,  as  mosÜy 
bappens,  tbe  cause  of  tbe  aager  is  a  living  objecto  tiie 
mnscafaff  actions  bare  been  directed  towards  tbe  injuxy  of 
tbis  object ;  and  tbat  tbe  establisbed  association  direots  tbe 
maBeöIar  didobarges  in  tbe  same  way  wben  tbe  object  is 
moi  liying^  if  tbere  is  notbing  to  determine  them  in.any 
cAerway.  .  Bat  tbe  man  wbo  tbos  rents  bis  fnry  eannot 
be  Said  to  tbink  tbe  Üüng  is  aÜTe,  tboogb  tbis  mode  of  dis- 
cbarging  bis  iititation  makes  bim  se^n  to  ibink  so* 

Nene  ot  these  fie^cts,  tben,  imply  any  real  oonfosion  be- 
tween  tbe  animate  and  tbe  inanimate.  Tbe  power  to 
distingnisb  between  tbe  two,  wbicb  is  one  of  tbe  first 
powers  vagnely  sbofm  eyen  by  creatnres  deyoid  of  special 
senses,  wbicb  goes  on  increasing  as  intelligence  eyolyes^ 
and  wbicb  becomes  complete  in  tbe  ciyilized  man,  mnst  be 
regarded  as  approacbing  completeness  in  tbe  unciyilized 
man«  It  eannot  be  admitted  tbat  be  confoses  ideas  wbicb| 
throagb  all  lower  f orms  of  mind,  baye  been  gro?ring  clear. 

§  67.  ''  How,  tben,  are  we  to  ezplain  bis  snperstitionsf 
it  wiU  be  asked.  '^  Tbat  tbese  babitoally  imply  tbe  ascrip« 
tion  of  lifo  to  tbinga  not  aliye,  is  ondeniable.  If  tbe 
primitiye  man  bas  no  procliyity  to  tbis  confusion,  bow  is  it 
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possible  to  ezplain  the  extreme  prevalenoe^  if  not  the  nni« 
veraality,  of  belief s  which  gire  peraotialities,  and  tacitly 
ascribe  animation^  to  moltitades  of  inaxLixnate  things  f  ** 

The  replj  isi  that  tbese  cannot  be  primary  belie&,  bat 
must  be  Becondary  belie&  into  whioh  the  primitiYe  man  is 
betrajed  during  his  early  attempta  to  nndeiBtand  the  sur- 
roanding  world.  The  indpiently-speciilatire  stage  most 
come  af  ter  a  atage  in  whioh  thare  is  no  speoalation — ^a 
Btage  in  which  there  jet  exists  no  snffioient  langnage  f or 
earrying  on  specnLition.  Dnring  thia  stage^  Üie  prunitiTe 
man  no  more  tends  to  confonnd  animate  with  inanimate 
than  inferior  creatores  do.  If  in  his  fint  efforta  at  intw- 
pretation^  he  forma  conceptions  inconsiatent  with  this  pre- 
established  distinction  between  animate  and  inanimat^  it 
mnst  be  that  aome  striking  ezperience  mialeads  him— Jntro« 
ducea  a  germ  of  error  which  develops  into  an  erroneona  set 
of  interpretations. 

What  is  the  geiminal  error  ?  We  may  fitly  aeek  f or  it 
amid  those  ezperienoes  which  mask  the  distinction  between 
animate  and  inanimate.  There  are  oontinnally-recarring 
states  in  which  Irving  things  simulate  things  not  aliye;  and 
in  oertain  attendant  phenomena  we  ahall  find  the  aeed  of 
that  System  of  saperatitions  whioh  the  primitive  man  forma« 
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§  68.  A  ooKOsmoN  which  is  made  so  fmniliar  to  us 
diirmg  edacation  that  we  miatake  it  for  an  original  and 
neoeaeaiy  one^  ifi  the  conoeption  of  Mind^  as  an  internal  ez- 
istenoe  distinct  from  bodj.  The  hypotheeiB  of  a  sentient, 
thinking  entitj^  dwelling  wiÖiin  a  oorporeal  framework^  is 
now  80  deeply  woren  into  onr  beliefs  and  into  onr  langtiage, 
äukt  we  can  scaroelj  imagine  it  io  be  one  which  the  primi- 
tire  man  did  not  entertain^  and  could  not  entertain. 

Yet  we  haye  bat  to  ask  what  is  g^yen  in  ezperience  tc 
ihe  nntanght  hnman  being^  to  see  tiiat  there  is  nothing  to 
teil  him  of  anj  snch  ezistenoe.  From  moment  to  moment 
he  sees  things  aroond,  tonches  them^  handles  them^  mores 
them  hither  and  thither«  He  knows  nothing  of  sensations 
and  ideas — has  no  words  for  them.  Still  leas  has  he  any 
snch  higUj-abstract  Word  or  oonception  as  oonsoioasness. 
He  does  not  think  abont  thonght :  neither  his  &cnlties  nor 
his  hngoage  snffice  for  this.  Döring  early  stages  he  merely 
ihinks  withont  observing  that  he  thinks ;  and  theref  ore  nerer 
aaks  how  he  thinks^  and  whatitis  which  thinks.  His  senses 
make  him  oonyersaDt  only  with  things  extemalty  existing^ 
and  witii  his  own  body ;  and  he  transcends  his  senses  only 
far  enongh  to  draw  concreto  inf erenoes  respecting  the  actions 
of  theee  things.  An  invisible^  intangible  entitj,  snch  as 
Mind  is  inferred  to  be^  is  a  high  abstraction  nnthinkable  by 
him,  and  inexpreaeible  by  his  rocabnlary. 
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This^  whick  iß  obyloas  ä  priori,  is  rerified  ä  poaleriari. 
The  sayage  cannot  speak  of  internal  intoition  except  in 
terms  of  eztemal  intoition.  We  onrselv^es^  indeed,  wlien 
saying  that  we  aee  something  that  has  been  dearly  ex- 
plained,  or  grasp  an  argument  palpably  tme,  still  express 
mental  acts  by  words  originally  used  to  express  bodily 
acts.  And  this  ose  of  words  implying  vision  and  toocli, 
which  witb  us  is  metaphorical^  is,  with  tbe  sayage^  not  dis- 
tingoished  from  literal.  He  symbolizes  bis  mind  by  bis 
eye.     (See  Prindples  of  Paychology,  §  404.) 

Bat  ontil  tbere  is  a  conception  of  Mind  as  an  internal 
principle  of  actiyity,  tbere  can  be  no  sncb  oonoeption  of 
dxeams  as  tbat  wUeb  we  baye.  To  interpret  tbe  fiigbts 
and  aayings  iand  doings  wq  are  conscious  of  dnring  sleep^  as 
^tiyities  of  tbe  tbinTfing  entity  wbicb  go  on  wbile  Hhe  senses 
ora  dooed,  is  impossibla  imtU  tbe  existenoe  of  tbis  ihiT>l^i»>g 
entity  is  teoognis^d«  Henoe  arises  tbe  inqoiry — ^Wbat  ex- 
plamtion  is  giren  iÄ  dreanp  before  tbe  oonoeption  of  Mind 
exists. 

§  69«  Hanger  lind  repletion,  both  yery  common  wicb 
tbe  primitiye  man,  excite  dreams  of  great  yiyidness.  Now, 
after  a  bootless  cbase  aod  a  long  last,  be  lies  exhaosted ; 
and,  wbile  slnmbering,  goes  tbroagb  a  sucoessfol  bimt — 
kiUs,  skina,  and  oooks  bis  prey,  and  suddenly  wakea  wben 
aboat  to  taste  tbe  first  moisel.  To  Bi:ippose  bim  sayiiig  to 
binftseU — ^^'It  was  all  a  dveam/'  iä  to  aappose  bim  abready 
in  possession  of  tbat  bypotbiesia  w:lHoh  we  see  be  oaonot 
baye»  He  takes  tbe:  faots  as  tbey  oecor«  Witb  perfeot  dis- 
tinctness  be.  recalls  tbe  tbings  be  aaw  and  tbe  ^otioAs  be 
perforined;  and  be  acoepta  undonbtingly  tbe  eyideuce  of 
memory.  Trae,  be  all  at  once  finds  biinself  lying  still.  He 
does  not  anderstend  bow  tbe  obange  took  place;  bu;t,  as  we 
bayd  lately  B&m,  tbe  sorronnding  worid  f amiliiriaes  bim 
witbntiacoonntable  appearai%(M>nd  di88|)peaFances,  and  wby 
sbould  not  tbid  be  ctie  7    If,  at  aüot^er  time,  lying  gorged 
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with  food^  the  distarbance  of  his  circulation  prodaces  night- 
mare — if,  tryirtg  to  escape  and  being  unable,  he  fancies 
kimself  in  tlie  clatclies  of  a  bear^  and  wakes  with  a  shriek ; 
whj  shonld  he  conclude  that  the  shriek  was  not  caused  by 
an  actnal  danger  f  Though  his  sqoaw  is  there  to  teil  hini 
that  she  aaw  no  bear,  jet  she  heard  his  shriek ;  and  like  hün 
has  not  the  remotest  notion  that  a  mere  subjectire  state  can 
produce  snch  an  effect — ^has^  indeed,  no  terms  in  which  to 
frame  snch  a  notion. 

This  interpretation  of  a  dream  as  an  actual  experienoe^  is 
Gonfirmed  by  narration  of  it  in  imperfect  langoage.  We 
ftre  apt  to  forget  that  discriminations  easy  to  us^  are  impos- 
sible  to  those  who  have  bat  f  ew  words^  all  concreto  in  theii* 
meanings,  and  only  mde  propositional  f  orms  in  which  to  com« 
hine  these  words.  When  we  read  that  in  the  langoage  of  so 
adyanced  a  people  as  the  ancient  Perayians^  the  word  Jmaoa 
meant ''  idol^  temple^  sacred.  place,  tomb,  Agares  of  men, 
animals,  etc.,  hill,^'  we  may  jadge  how  extremely  indefinite 
mast  be  the  Statements  which  the  Tocabnlaries  of  the  radest 
men  enable  them  to  make ;  and  when  we  read  of  an  exist- 
ing  South  American  tribe,  that  the  proposition — ^  I  am  an 
Afa&pone/'  is  expressible  only  in  the  vagae  way — 'M, 
Abipone/'  we  cannot  bat  infer  that  by  such  nndeveloped 
grammatical  stractares,  only  the  simplest  thonghts  can  be 
righüy  oonreyed.  When,  farther,  we  leam  that  among  the 
lowest  men  the  inadeqoate  words  indefinitely  combined 
are  also  ixnperf  ectly  pronoonced,  afl,  f  or  instance,  among  the 
Akka,  whose  speech  strack  Schweinfarth  by  its  inarticnlate« 
aesfl^  we  reoognize  a  third  caase  of  confusion.  And  thaa 
prepared,  we  ne^  feel  no  sarprise  on  being  told  that  the 
Ziini  TniliATig  reqoire  '^mach  facial  contortion  and  bodily 
^tioalation  to  make  their  sentences  perfectly  intelligible  -/' 
äiat  the  langoage  of  the  Baahmen  needs  so  many  signs  to 
eke  out  its  meaning,  that  "  they  are  onintelligible  in  the 
dark  /'  and  that  the  Arapahos ''  can  hardly  conyerse  with  one 
asotiM^  in  the  dark/'  If,  now,  remembering  all 
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tliis^  we  ask  what  must  happen  when  a  dream  is  narrated 
hj  a  sav^agBi  we  shall  see  tliat  eyen  Bupposing  lie  Buspects 
Bome  distinction  between  ideal  actions  and  real  actions,  lie 
caimot  express  it.  His  langaage  does  not  enable  liim  to 
ßay — "  I  dreamt  that  I  saw/'  instead  of — "  I  saw /'  Hence 
eacli  relates  liis  dreams  as  thougli  tliey  were  realities ;  and 
thns  BtrengthenB  in  eyeiy  other^  the  belief  tliat  bis  own 
dreams  are  realities. 

Wbat  tben  is  tbe  resulting  notionf  The  sleeper  bas 
been  yisibly  at  rest.  Qn  awaking  be  recalls  varions  occor- 
rences^  and  repeats  tbem  to  otbers.  He  tbinks  be  bas  been 
elsewbere ;  witnesses  say  be  bas  not ;  and  tbeir  testimony  is 
yerified  by  suddenly  finding  bimself  wbere  be  was  wben  be 
went  to  sleep.  Tbe  simple  course  is  tbat  of  belieying  botb 
tbat  be  bas  remained  and  tbat  be  bas  been  away — tbat  be 
bas  two  individnalities,  one  of  wbicb  leayes  tbe  otber  and 
presently  comes  back.  He^  too^  bas  a  donble  ezistence^  like 
many  otber  tbings. 

§  70.  From  all  quarters  tbere  come  proofs  tbat  tfais  is 
tbe  conception  actually  formed  of  dreams  by  sayag^ — a 
conception  wbicb  continnes  to  be  beld  after  considerable 
adyances  in  ciyilization  baye  been  made.  Here  are  a  f  ew 
of  tbe  testimonies. 

Scboolcraft  teils  ns  tbat  tbe  Nortb  American  Indians  in 
generale  tbink  ^'  tbere  are  duplicate  sonls^  one  of  wbicb  re- 
mains  witb  tbe  body^  wbile  tbe  otber  is  free  to  depart  on 
excursions  doring  sleep ; "  and^  according  to  Granta,  tiie 
GreenlanderS  belieye  ''  tbat  tbe  sonl  can  forsake  tbe  body 
doring  tbe  interyal  of  sleep."  Tbomson  says  tbe  New 
Zealanders  belieyed  ''tbat  dnring  sleep  tbe  mind  left 
tbe  body^  and  tbat  dreams  are  tbe  objects  seen  dnring  its 
Wanderings  -,"  and  in  Fiji,  "  it  is  bebeyed  tbat  tbe  spirit  of 
a  man  wbo  stiU  lives  will  leaye  tbe  body  to  tronble  otber 
people  wben  asleep.''  Similarly  in  Bomeo.  It  is^  accord* 
ins^  to  St.  Jobn^  tbe  conyiction  of  tbe  Dyaks  tbat  '^  tlie  sottl 
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dtirmg  deep  goea  on  expeditions  of  its  own,  sees,  hears, 
and  talks  ;"  and  Bajah  Brocke  also  says  '^  the  Dyaks  beliere 
ffaat  those  tliings  which  have  been  bronght  yiyidly  before 
their  minda  in  dreams  have  aotudlly  taken  place/'  Among 
Hi]l-tribes  of  India^  sucli  as  the  Karens^  theMsame  dootrine 
ia  held :  tbeir  statement^  as  giren  b7  Mason^  being  that ''  in 
sleep  it  [tbe  IA,  spirit  or  ghost]  wandors  away  to  tbe  ends 
of  the  earth^  and  oor  dreams  are  what  the  La  sees  and  ez- 
perienoes  in  his  perambolations/'  Even  bj  the  ancient 
PomTians^  dereloped  as  was  the  social  State  they  had 
reached,  the  same  interpretation  was  put  npon  the  facts. 
Thej  held,  sajs  Guroilasso^  that  "  the  sonl  leares  the  body 
while  it  is  sleeping.  lliey  asserted  that  the  sonl  conld  not 
ileep^  and  that  the  things  we  dream  are  what  the  sonl  sees 
in  ihe  world  while  the  body  sleeps/' 

Oocnning  rarely^  it  may  be^  somnambnlism  serves^  when 
it  does  ocenr^  to  confirm  this  interpretation.  For  to  the 
nncritical,  a  sleep-walker  seems  to  be  ezemplifying  that 
sctiyitj  dnring  sleep^  which  the  primitiye  conoeption  of 
dreams  implies,  Each  phase  of  somnambnlism  famishes 
Its  eridence.  Freqneotlj  the   sleeper  gets  np, 

performs  yarions  actions,  and  retams  to  rest  withont 
waking;  and  sometimes^  recaUing  afterwards  these  actions^ 
and  regarding  them  as  ordinary  dream-fancies^  is  snrprised 
when  told  by  witnesses  that  he  actnally  did  the  things  he 
dieamt  abont  doing.  What  oonstruction  mnst  be  pnt  on 
snch  an  ezperience  by  primitiye  men  f  It  proyes  to  the 
aomnambnlist  that  he  may  go  away  and  lead  an  actiye  lif e 
during  his  sleep^  and  yet  find  himself  afterwards  in  the  place 
where  he  hiy  down.  With  eqnal  conclnsiyeness  it  proyes 
to  those  who  saw  him,  that  men  actnally  go  away  dnring 
their  sleep;  that  they  do  the  things  they  dream  of  doing; 
and  may  eyen  sometimes  be  yisible.  Tme^  a  carefnl  eza- 
minationof  the  facts  wonld  show  that  in  this  case  the  man's 
body  was  absent  from  its  place  of  rest«  Bnt  sayages  do  not 
mrefaDy  examine  the  facts.  Again,  in  eases 
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irhere  the  aleep^walker  has  no  recollectioQ  o£  tba  tlungs  he 
did,  there  is  still  the  testiioonj of  othersto show him that 
he  was  not  quiesoent;  and  occasionally  there  is  more. 
When,  as  sometinies  happenji,  liis  night-ramble  brings  him 
in  o<H3Ltact  with  an  obstacle  which  wakes  him^  he  has  a 
demonstratiön  of  the  alleged  fact  that  he  goes  hither  and 
thither  dnring  sieep.  On  retnming  to  his  sleeping-place 
ha  döes  not,  indeed,  find  a  second  seif  there;  bnt  thia  dia- 
ooYery,  irreconcilable  with  the  acoepted  notion^  siniply 
increaaes  the  confosion  of  his  ideas  about  these  matters. 
ünable  to  denj  the  evidence  that  he  wanders  doring  sleep, 
he  takes  thia  in  verification  of  the  corrent  beUef,  without 
dwelling  mnch  on  the  inconsiatency. 

When  we  consider  what  tradition,  with  its  exaggerations, 
is  likely  to  make  of  these  abnortoal  phenomwiay  now  and 
then  occiirringi  we  shaU  see  that  the  primitiTe  interpreta- 
tion  of  dreams  mnst  receive  from  them  strong  snpport. 

§  71.  Along  with  this  belief  there  of  course  goes  the 
belief  that  persona  dreamt  of  were  really  met.  If  the 
dreamer  thinks  his  own  actions  real,  he  ascribes  realitj  to 
whatever  he  saw — place,  thing,  or  living  being.  Hence  a 
gronp  of  &cts  similarly  prevalent. 

Morgan  states  that  the  Iroqnois  think  dreams  real,  and 
obej  their  injnnctions-— do  what  they  are  told  bj  those  they 
0ee  in  dreams ;  and  of  the  Chippewas,  Keating  asserts  that 
they  fast  for  the  porpose  of  '^prodücing  dreams,  which 
they  yalue  above  aU  things/'  According  to  Drory,  the 
Malagasy  "  haye  a  religioos  regard  to  dreams,  and  think 
that  the  good  da^mon,  *  *  *  comes,  and  teils  them  in  their 
dreams  when  they  ought  to  do  a  thing,  or  to  warn  them  of 
srme  danger/'  Ellis  teils  us  that  the  Sandwich  Isländers 
think  the  departed  member  of  a  &mily  *'  appears  to  the 
survivors  sometimes  in  a  dream,  and  watches  orer  their  des» 
tinies;''  and,  similar^,he  teils  ns  of  the  l^hitians  that  thej 
thought  the  spirit  of  the  dead  sometimes  appeared  to  thesur- 
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▼iFors  indreams.  In  Afric»  it  ia  the  eame.  The  Congo  peo- 
ple,  as  described  by  Beade,  "  think  that  what  Üiey  see  and 
hear  in  dreams  come  to  them  from  spirita;''  and,  writing  of  the 
East Africans^  Sjrapf  says  the  "  Wanika  beüeye  that  the  spirits 
of  ihe  dead  appear  to  the  liying  in  dreams«^'  The  Eaffirs,  too, 
Shooter  teils  ns,  "  seem  to  ascribe  dreams  in  general  to  the 
epirits«'^  Abondant  evidence  is  fumished  by  the  Bey.  Dr. 
Callaway  conjoeming  the  Ztdos,  whose  ideas  he  has  written 
down  from  iheir  own  xnouths.  Comparatively  intelligent  as 
tkeao  people  are^  somewhat  adyanced  in  social  state,  and 
having  langoage  enabling  them  to  distinguish  between 
dreaming  and  waking  perceptions^  we  neyertheless  find 
among  them  (joined  with  an  occasional  scepticism)  an 
habitual  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  persons  who  appear  in 
dreams.  Out  of  many  illoatrations,  here  is  one  of  a  man 
who  complains  how  he  is  plagned  by  the  spirit  of  his 
brother.     He  teils  his  neighboors : — 

**  I  faaTe  Seen  zny  brother."  They  ask  what  he  said.  He  says,  "  I 
droamed  that  he  was  beating  me,  and  saying,  *  How  is  it  that  you  do 
no  longer  know  that  I  am  ?'  I  answered  him,  sayiiig,  *  When  I  do  know 
you,  what  can  I  do  that  you  may  see  I  know  you?  I  know  that  you  are 
my  brother/  He  answered  xne  as  soon  as  I  said  this,  and  aaked, 
*When  yoa  eacrifice  a  bnllock,  why  do  you  not  call  npon  me?*  I 
replied, '  I  do  call  on  you,  aud  laud  you  by  your  laud-giving  names. 
Just  teil  me  the  buUock  whioh  I  have  killed  without  calling  tm  you. 
For  I  killed  an  ox,  I  oalled  on  you;  I  killed  a  harren  cow,  I  called  on 
you.*  He  answered,  saylng, '  I  wiah  for  meat*  I  refused  him,  saying, 
*  No,  my  hrother,  I  have  no  bullock;  do  you  see  any  in  the  catüe-pen  T 
He  replied,  *  Though  there  be  but  one,  I  demand  it.*  When  I  awoke,  I 
had  a  pain  in  my  aide  ;'*  etc. 

Though  this  perfectly-definite  conception  of  a  dead 
brother  as  a  liying  person  who  demands  meat,  and  inflicta 
bodüy  pain  for  non-compüance^  is  so  remote  from  onr  own 
beliefs  as  to  seem  scarcely  possible ;  yet  we  shall  see  its  pos- 
fiibility  on  remembering  how  little  it  differs  from  the  beliefs 
of  early  (UTÜized  races.  At  the  opening  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Hiady  we  find  the  dream  sent  by  Jore  to  mislead 
the  Greeks^  described  as  a  real  person  receiying  Jore'a 
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directibns  what  he  is  to  say  to  fhe  sleeping  Agamemnon. 
In  like  manner,  the  sonl  of  PatrocloB  appeared  to  the  sleep- 
ing AcHlles,  "  in  all  things  like  lumself /'  fiaying^  "  Bmy  me 
aoon  that  I  may  pass  tlie  gates  of  Hades/'  and,  when 
grasped  at^  "  like  smoke  vanished  with  a  sliriek  :'*  the  ap- 
pearance  being  accepted  hj  Achilles  asa  realiiy^  and  its  in- 
janction  as  imperative.  Hehrew  writings  show  ns  the  like, 
When  we  read  that  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  nnto 
Abraham  in  a  yision/'  that  "  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 
dream  hj  night,''  that  ''the  Lord  came,  and  stood,  and 
called  as  at  other  times,  Samnel,  Samnel ;"  we  see  shown 
an  eqnally  unhesitating  belief  in  an  eqoally  objectire  reality. 
Döring  civilization  this  &ith  has  been  bat  slowly  losing 
gronnd,  and  even  still  snrviyes ;  as  we  are  shown  by  the 
stories  from  time  to  time  told  of  people  who  when  jnst 
dead  appeared  to  distant  relations,  and  as  we  are  shown  by 
the  snperstitions  of  the  ''  spiritualists." 

Indeed^  after  recalling  these  last,  we  haye  bat  to  imagine 
oarselyes  de-civilized — to  snppose  facolty  decreased,  know- 
ledge  lost,  langaage  yagae,  criticism  and  scepticism  absent, 
to  understand  how  inevitably  the  primitive  man  conceives 
as  real  the  dream-personages  we  know  to  be  ideaL 

§  72.  A  reflex  action  on  other  beliefe  is  exercised  by 
these  belieb  conceming  dreaans.  Besides  fostering  a  Sys- 
tem of  erroneoas  ideas,  this  fundamental  misconceptiou 
discredits  the  trae  ideas  which  accamolated  ezperiences  o{ 
things  are  ever  tending  to  establish. 

Eor  while  the  events  dreamed  are  accepted  aa  events  that 
have  actaally  occorred — while  the  order  of  phenomena  they 
exhibit  is  taken  to  be  an  actaal  order  ;  what  mast  be  thought 
about  the  order  of  phenomena  observed  while  awake  7  Sach 
aniformities  in  it  as  daily  repetition  makes  conspicnoas^ 
cannot  prodace  that  sense  of  certainiy  they  might  prodace 
if  taken  by  themselves ;  f or  in  dreams  these  aniformities 
are  not  maintained.     Thongh  trees  and  stones  seen  when 
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ftwake»  do  not  giye  place  to  other  Üiings  whicH  panoramicallj 
sluuige,  jet,  wheii  tlie  eyea  are  dosed  at  night,  Üiey  do. 
While  looldng  at  him  in  broad  daylight,  a  man  does  not 
iranaform  himself ;  bat  dnring  slomber,  Bomething  just  now 
reoognized  as  a  companion,  tnms  into  a  farious  beast^ 
threatening  destmction;  or  what  was  a  moment  since  a 
pleasant  lake^  Las  become  a  swarm  of  crocodilea  and  anakes. 
Thoogh,  when  awake^  the  ability  to  leave  the  earth's  sur&ce 
18  limited  to  a  leap  of  a  f ew  f eet ;  y  et^  when  asleepj  there  oc* 
oanonally  oomes  a  oonscioosneas  of  flying  witb  ease  orer  vast 
regions.  Tlias,  the  ezperiences  in  dreams  oon- 

tinoally  oontradict  the  ezperiences  reoeired  during  the  day ; 
and  go  far  towarda  cancelling  the  concloaions  drawn  from 
day-«xperienoe8.  Or  rather,  we  may  aay  that  they  tend  to 
confirm  the  erroneoos  conolosiona  sugg^ted  by  day-ex- 
perienoea,  instead  of  the  correct  conclnaiona.  For  do  not 
these  sadden  appearancea  and  diaappearancea  in  dreama, 
prore,  like  many  facta  obaeryed  when  awake,  that  thinga 
can  pasfi  nnaccoontably  from  viaible  to  invisible  atatea,  and 
vice  versa  f  And  do  not  these  dream-tranaformationa 
ihoroaghly  acoord  with  thoae  other  tranaf ormationa,  aome 
real  and  aome  apparent,  whid^  make  the  primitive  man 
beliere  in  an  nnlimited  poaaibility  of  metamorphoaia  f 
When  Bomething  which  in  hia  dream  he  picked  np  aa  a 
tftone,  beoomea  alive,  doea  not  the  fact  aeem  to  harmonize 
with  his  diacoveriea  of  foaaila  having  the  hardnesa  of  atonea 
with  the  ahapea  of  living  thinga  f  And  ia  not  the  andden 
abandonment  of  a  tiger-ahape  for  the  ahape  of  a  man^ 
which  his  dream  ahowa  him^  akin  to  that  of  the  inaeot- 
matamorphoaea  he  haa  noticed,  and  to  the  aeeming  trana- 
formationa  of  leavea  into  Walking  oreaturea  ? 

Clearly,  theo,  the  acceptance  of  dream-aotivities  aa  real 
actiTitiea;,  beaides  the  fondamental  miaconcqption  it  gene- 
Fates,  atrengthens  miaconceptiona  of  the  aame  kind  other« 
wiae  generated.  It  atrengthens  them  both  negatively.and 
poaitiyely.     It  diaeredita  thoae  waking-experienoea  from 
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which  right  heUefs  are  to  be  drawn;  and  it  yielda  snpport 
to  those  waking  experiences  wldch  suggest  WTong  beliefs« 

§  73.  That  tlie  primitiTe  man's  conception  of  dreaming  is 
natural,  and  indeed  necessary,  will  now  be  obyions.  His 
notions  seem  stränge  because,  in  thinking  about  tbem,  we 
inadyertently  carry  with  ns  the  theory  of  Mind  whicb  ciyili- 
zation  has  slowly  establisbed  and  embodied  in  language, 
and  whicb,  early  in  lif  e,  we  nnawares  absorb  so  completely 
as  to  mistake  it  for  an  original  possession.  Mind,  howeyer, 
18  neither  disclosed  by  the  sensesy  nor  directly  reyealed  aa 
an  internal  entity :  there  is  no  stete  of  oonsdonsness  in 
wbicb  it  is  presented«  The  fact  that  even  now  some 
metaphysicians  hold  that  nothing  beyond  Impression»  and 
ideas  can  be  known  to  exist,  while  others  hold  that  impres« 
sions  and  ideas  imply  a  something  of  whioh  they  are  states, 
and  by  which  they  are  held  together  as  a  continnons  whole, 
shows  clearly  that  Mind,  as  conceired  by  us,  is  not  an  in* 
tuition  bat  an  implication ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  con- 
oeiyed  nntil  reasoning  has  xnade  some  progress. 

When,  indeed,  we  look  closely  into  the  matter,  we  discoTer 
that  there  can  be  no  conception  of  Mind,  properly  so  calledi 
ontil  the  difference  between  impressions  and  ideas  is  clearly 
recogniced.  Like  erery  child,  the  primitive  man  passes 
throngh  a  phase  of  intelligence  dnring  which  there  has  not 
yet  arisen  the  power  of  introspection  implied  by  sayingf — 
'^  I  think — ^I  have  ideas/'  For  a  long  time  the  obserrations 
generalized  are  exclnsiyely  those  conceming  the  natores  and 
powers  of  objects,  together  with  those  conoeming  the  addye 
and  re-a^tiye  forces  and  feelings  of  the  organism  iteelf. 
While  awake,  the  thonghts  that  perpetnaUy  accompany 
sensations  and  the  perceptions  framed  of  them,  are  so 
nnobtmsiye,  and  pass  so  rapidly,  that  they  are  not  noticed : 
to  notice  them  implies  a  seif -critidsm  impossible  at  the  ont« 
set.  These  &int  states  of  conscionsness  which,  dnring  the 
day,  are  obscnred  by  the  yiyid  states,  become  obtmsiye  only 
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at  night,  when  the  eyes  are  Bhat  and  the  otlier  senses  duUed. 
Theiiy  onlj,  do  the  sabjectiye  actiyities  clearlj  reyeal  them- 
Belyes,  aa  tlie  stars  reyeal  themselves  when  tlie  sun  ia 
absent.  That  is  to  say,  dream-experiences  necessarily  pre- 
cede  the  conception  of  a  mental  seif;  and  are  the  ex^ 
perienees  out  of  whieh  tho  conception  of  a  mental  seif  even^ 
iuaUy  grows.  Mark  the  order  of  dependence : — Dreams 
eannot  be  interpreted  as  we  Interpret  them^  in  the  absenoe 
of  the  hypothesis  of  mind  aa  a  distinct  entity;  the  hj- 
pothesis  of  mind  as  a  distinct  entity  eannot  exist  before 
the  ezperienoes  snggesting  it ;  the  experiences  snggesting 
it  are  the  dream-experiences,  which  seem  to  imply  two 
entities ;  and  in  its  primary  form  thia  snpposition  of  two 
entities  inTolyes  the  notion  that  the  second  entity  diSers 
from  the  first  simply  in  being  absent  and  aotive  at  4ight 
while  the  other  is  at  rest.  Only  as  this  snpposed'duplicate, 
once  thonght  of  as  like  the  original  in  aU  things,  becomes 
gradnally  modißed  by  the  dropping  of  physical  characters 
irreconeilable  with  the  facts,  doea  the  hypothesis  of  a  mental 
Belf,  as  we  nnderstand  it,  beoome  established. 

Here,  then,  isthe  germinal  principle  which  sets  np  snch 
Organization  as  the  primitiye  man's  random  obserrationB  of 
things  can  assnme.  This  belief  in  another  seif  belonging  to 
him,  harmonizes  with  all  those  illustrations  of  dnality  for- 
niahed  by  things  aronnd;  and  eqnally  harmonizes  with 
those  mnltitndinons  cases  in  which  things  pass  from  yisible 
tp  mviaible  states  and  back  again.  Nay  more,  by  com- 
parison  he  discoyers  a  kinship  between  hia  own  donble  and 
the  donblea  of  other  objects.  For  haye  not  these  objeots 
dieir  ahadowa  ?  Haa  not  he  too  his  shadow  ?  Does  not  hia 
shadow  beoome  inyisible  at  night  ?  Is  it  not  obyions,  then^ 
that  thia  ahadow  which  in  the  day  acoompaniea  hia  body  is 
that  other  seif  which  at  night  wanders  away  and  has  adyen« 
toreef  Clearly,  the  Greenlanders  who,  aa  we  haye  seen, 
belirre  Cbia^  haye  some  jnstification  for  the  belief . 


CHAPTBRXl. 

THB   IDSAS  Or  SWOOM,   APOPLBXT,   CATALBPST,    BOSTAdT, 
AND   OTHER  FOBMS  OF   INSSNSIBILITT. 

§  74.  Thb  quiescence  of  ordinary  sleep  is  daily  seeu  bj 
the  «ayage  to  be  quickly  exchanged  lor  activity  when  tbe 
slumberer  is  f  orcibly  disturbed :  a  noise  or  a  sliake  caoses 
him  to  open  bis  eyes,  to  speak,  to  rise.  Differences  in  tbe 
amoonts  of  tbe  required  distarbaaces  are,  indeed,  observ- 
able.  Now  tbe  sligbtest  sooxxd  or  toucb  suffices ;  aad  now 
it  needs  a  sbont^  or  rongb  bandlmg,  or  pincbing.  Still, 
bis  experience  sbows  tbat  wben  a  man^a  bodj  lies  motion' 
less  and  insensibloi  a  mere  calling  of  tbe  name  causes  re- 
animation. 

Ocoasionally,  boweveri  sometlüng  quite  difEerent  bappens. 
Here  is  a  companion  exbibiting  signs  of  extreme  painj  wbo, 
all  at  once,  sinks  down  into  an  inert  state;  and  at  miot^OT 
time,  a  f eeble  person  making  a  violent  efEort^  or  one  great] j 
terrified,  nndergoes  a  like  cbange.  In  tbose  wbo  bebare 
ibns,  tbe  ordinary  sensibility  cannot  be  fortbwitb  re-esta- 
blisbfid.  Tbongb  tbe  Fijian,  in  sncb  case^  calls  tbe  patient 
by  bis  name,  and  is  led  by  tbe  ultünate  revival  to  believe 
tbat  bis  otber  seif  may  be  brongbt  back  by  calling^  yet 
tbere  is  forced  on  bim  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  absence  of  tbe 
otber  seif  is  nnlike  its  ordinaiy  absences.  Evidently^  tbe 
occurrence  of  tbia  special  insensibility^  commonly  laating 
less  tban  a  minute  bnt  occasionally  continoing  f or  bours, 
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jields  Support  to  the  primitive  belief  in  a  duplicate  that 
wanders  away  from  tlie  body  and  retoms  to  it :  tbe  deser- 
tion  of  the  bodj  being  now  more  determined  than  nsnal, 
and  being  f  oUowed  by  silence  as  to  wLat  haa  been  done  or 
Seen  in  tbe  interral. 

Oor  familiär  speech  sbows  tbe  way  in  whidh  syncope 
yields  seeming  rerification  of  the  primitive  notion  of  dnality . 
We  aay  of  one  who  revivea  from  a  fainting  fit^  that  ehe  is 
^Coming  back  to  herself — ''retoming  to  herseif/'  The 
expressions  are  significant.  Thongh  we  no  longer  explain 
insensibility  as  due  to  an  absence  of  the  sentient  entity 
from  the  body,  yet  onr  phrases  bear  witness  to  a  time  when  | 
insensibility  was  so  explained. 

§  75.  Apoplexy  ''  is  liable  to  be  confounded  with  syncope 
or  fainting,  and  with  natural  sleefpJ*  And  if  the  instmeted 
medical  man  thns  describes  it,  we  may  inf er  how  little  it 
can  be  discriminated  by  savages. 

Saddenly  falUng,  the  i^oplectic  patient  betrays  a  "  total 
loss  of  consciousness,  of  feeling,  and  of  volontary  move- 
ment^'' The  breathing  is  sometimes  natural,  as  in  quiet 
sleep ;  and  sometimes  the  patient  lies  ''  snoring  loudly  as 
in  deep  sleep/'  In  either  case,  however,  it  presently  tums 
oat  that  the  sleeper  cannot  be  ''  bronght  back  to  himself  " 
SS  Qsoal :  shonts  and  shakes  have  no  effects. 

Becalling  bis  dream-ezperiences,  what  must  the  savage 
think  abont  a  fellow^savage  in  thia  state  ;  which  continnes 
perhapa  for  a  few  hoors  bat  occasionally  for  several  daysf 
Clearly  the  belief  in  duality  is  strengthened.  The  second 
seif  has  gone  away  for  a  time  beyond  recall ;  and  when  it 
eventnally  comes  back,  nothing  can  be  leamt  abont  its 
ezperiences  while  absent. 

I^  as  commonly  happens,  after  months  or  years  there 

eomes  a  like  fall,  a  like  prolonged  insensibility,  and  a  like 

retarn,  there  is  again  a  silence  abont  what  has  been  done. 

And  then,  on  a  third  occasion,  the  absence  is  longer  than 
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before — the  relaÜTes  wait  and  wait,  and  tlierd  i&  no  Coming 
back  :  the  Coming  back  seems  postponed  indefinitely. 

§  76.  Similar  in  the  snddenness  witli  which  it  commenoes, 
bat  othewise  dissimilar^  is  the  State  of  insensibilitj  called 
catalepsy;  wbich  also  lasts  sometimea  several  boars  and 
sometimes  seyeral  days.  Instantaneoas  lods  of  oonscious* 
ness  is  f  ollowed  by  a  state  in  wbicb  tbe  patient  "  presents 
the  air  of  a  statne  rather  than  that  of  an  animated  being.** 
The  limbs,  placed  in  this  or  that  position^  remain  fixed : 
the  agent  which  controUed  them  seems  absent;  and  the 
bodj  is  passive  in  the  hands  of  those  aronndi 

Besnmption  of  the  ordinaiy  state  is  as  instantaneoas  as 
was  cessation  of  it.  And,  as  before,  "  there  is  no  recollec- 
tion  of  anjthing  which  occnrred  daring  the  fit.''  That  is 
to  say,  interpreting  the  facts  aocording  to  their  primaiy 
meanings — the  wandering  other  seif  will  give  no  accoant  of 
its  adventares. 

That  this  conception,  carrying  ont  their  cönception  of 
dreams,  is  entertained  by  savages,  we  have  direct  testi- 
mony.  In  his  accoant  of  the  Ghippewas,  Keating  says>  con- 
ceming  the  jonmeyings  of  sools,  that  some  "  are  the  sools 
of  persons  in  a  lethargy  or  trance.  Being  refased  a  pas- 
sage,  these  sotds  retam  to  their  bodies  and  re-animate 
them.^'  And  that  a  kindred  cönception  has  beei^  general, 
is  inferrable  from  the  fact  named  l^  Mr.  Fiske  in  his 
ifyths  cmd  Mytk-mahers,  that  ''in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
phenomena  of  trance  and  catalepsy  were  cited  in  proof  of 
the  theory  that  the  sonl  can  leave  the  body  and  afterwards 
retam  to  it.'' 

§  77.  Yet  anotker,  bat  closely  related,  form  of  insensi- 
bility  has  to  be  named,  as  yielding  evidence  similarly  in- 
terpretable.  I  ref er  to  ecstasy.  While,  by  making  no  re- 
sponses  to  ordinary  stimoli,  the  ecstatic  subject  showa  thai 
he  is  "  not  himself ,"  he  seems  to  hare  viyid  perceptiona  of 
things  elsewhere. 
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Sometimea  ''indaoed  bj  deep  and  long-^sustained  oon- 
teinplation,*'  ecstasy  is  oharacterized  by  ''  a  high  degree  of 
mental  exoitement,  co-existing  with  a  state  of  nnconscnous- 
ness  of  all  snrronndmg  things.^'  While  the  inuscles  are 
^'rigid,  the  body  erect  and  inflexible/'  there  is  "  a,  total 
Suspension  of  sensilnlity  and  volantarjr  znotion/''  Döring 
this  State,  which  in  some  cases  recurs  daily,  ''yisions  of  an 
extraordinary  natnre  occasionally  occnr/'  and.^'  oan  be  mi- 
nately  detaUed  afterwards/' 

Tfaat  witnessing  soch  phenomena  tends  .to  make  still 
Btronger  the  prinutire  belief  that  eaoh  man  is  donble,  and 
that  one  part  can  leave  the  other,  is  manifest ;  and  that 
it  does  strengthen  them  we  hare  &ctB  to  show.  In 
Dr.  Gallaway's  acoount  of  the  Zola's  beliefe,  Undayeni  is 
described  as  being  able  to  see  "  things  which  he  wonld 
not  see  if  he  were  not  in  a  state  of  ecstasy : ''  a  statement 
vrhich,  joined  with  their  interpretation  of  dreams,  makes  it 
manifest  that  the  visions  of  his  ecstatic  state  were  regarded 
by  the  Znlna  as  experiences  of  his  wandering  other  seif. 

§  77.  I  need  not  detail  all  the  phases  of  coma^  haying  the 
common,  trait  of  an  nnoonscioosness  more  or  less  nnlike 
that  of  sleepl  They  yary  in  degree  from  '^a  state  of  slight' 
temporary  drowsiness  aud  torpor  to  one  of  profound  and 
permanent  stnpor,  with  general  paralysis  of  feeling  and 
motion.^'  From  simple  lethargy^  contrasted  with  natnral 
sieep  "  chiefly  in  being  more  prolonged'' — from  the  tem- 
porary inanimateness  of  asphyxia  and  the  stnpor  prodnced 
by  narootics^  we  pass  to  the  extreme  forms  aboye  instanced  : 
all  of  them  being  interpretable  in  the  same  primitiye  way. 

But  there  is  one  other  kind  of  insensibility,  highly  sig- 
nificant  in  its  imphcations^  which  remains  to  be  noticed — • 
the  insenaibility  which  direct  injnry  prodnces.  This  has 
two  yarieties :  the  one  f oUowing  loss  of  bloodj  and  the  other 
following  concnssion. 

When  treating  of  the  familiär  insensibility  known  as 
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Bwoon,  I  porposely  refraiaed  from  induding  Iobs  of  blood 
ftmong:  tho  caases  named:  this  orig^  not  being  yisibly 
allied  to  its  oliher  origins.  Leading^  as  he  does,  a  lif  e  of 
yiolencej  now  in  conflict  witb  animals  chased  and  now  in 
confliot  with  enemies,  brate  or  human,  the  primitive  man 
often  experiences,  or  witnesses^  fainting  from  anasmia. 
Not  that  he  counects  cause  and  efEect  in  this  definite  way. 
What  he  now  and  then  sees  is,  that  af  ter  a  serions  wound 
comes  a  sudden  collapse,  with  closed  eyes,  immobility, 
speechlessness.  For  awhile  there  is  no  response  to  a  shake 
or  a  call.  PresenÜy  hts  wounded  fellow-warrior  "  retnms 
to  himself ''-— opens  his  eyes  and  speaks.  Again  the  blood 
gushes  from  his  wound,  and  alter  a  time  he  is  again  absent. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  revival  and  no  subsequent  unconscious- 
ness;  or,  perhaps,  after  the  next  reyival,  there  comes  a 
third  quietude — a  quietude  so  prolonged  that  hope  of  im- 
mediate  retum  is  given  np. 

Sometimes  the  insensibility  has  a  somewhat  different 
antecedent.  In  battle,  a  blow  from  a  waddy  lays  low  a 
companion,  or  a  club  brought  down  with  f orce  on  the  head 
of  an  enemy  reduces  him  to  a  motionless  mass.  The  one 
or  the  other  may  be  only  stunned ;  and  after  a  brief  inter- 
Tal,  during  which  no  response  is  made  to  words  or  shakes, 
there  is  a  '' re-animation/'  Or  the  stroke  may  haye  been 
yiolent  enough  to  cause  concussion  of  the  brain,  or  fracture 
of  the  skull  and  consequent  pressure  on  the  brain.  That 
is  to  say,  there  may  result  prolonged  insensibility,  f oUowed 
by  incoherent  speech  and  f eeble  motion ;  after  which  may 
eome  a  second  lapse  into  unconsciousness^-perhaps  ending 
after  another  internal  or  perhaps  indefinitely  continued. 

§  79.  Joined  with  the  evidence  which  sleep  and  dreams 
fumish,  this  evidence  f umished  by  abnormal  states  of  in- 
sensibility, originates  a  group  of  notions  conceming  tem- 
porary  absences  of  the  other  seif.  A  swoon,  interpreted  as 
above,   is  often  preceded  by  feelings  of  weakness  in  the 
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patient  and  signs  of  it  to  the  spectators.     Hence  these 

ronse  the  smspicion  that  the  other  seif  is  aboat  to  desert ; 

and  ihere  comes  anxieiy  to  prevent  its  desertion.     Bevival 

of  a  &dnting  person  has  often  taken  place  while  he  was 

being  called  to  :  seemingly  in  response  to  tlie  call.     Hence 

the  qnestion — ^will  not  calling  bring  back  the  other  seif 

aboat  to  desert?      Some  savages  infer  that  it  will.     Tbe 

Fijian^  according  to  Williams,  maj  sometimes  be  heard  to 

bawl  out  lostilj  to  his  own  soal  to  retom  to  him.     Among 

Ae  Slarens,  a  man  is  constantly  in  fear  lest  his  other  seif 

shonld  leare  him :  sickness  or  langaor  being  regarded  as 

signs  of  its  absence ;  and  offerings  and  prayers  being  made 

to  bring  it  back.    Especiallj  odd  is  the  behaviour,  described 

hf  Mason,  which  this  belief  caases  at  a  fnneral. 

**  On  reCnnimg  from  the  grave,  each  person  proyides  himself  with 
tkree  Utile  hooka  made  with  bninchea  of  trees»  and  cailiiig  his  spirit  to 
foUow  hiiDy  at  ahort  intervals,  aa  he  retums,  he  makea  a  motion  as  if 
hookiDg  ity  and  then  thrasts  tlie  hook  into  the  ground.  This  is  done  to 
prevent  the  spirit  of  the  living  from  staying  behind  with  the  spirit  of 
Üiedead." 

Similarly  with  the  graver  forms  of  insensibility,  Mostly 
occurring,  as  apoplexy,  trancCj  and  ecstasy  doj  to  persona 
otherwise  nnwell,  these  prolonged  absences  of  the  other 
seif  beoome  mentally  associated  with  its  impending  absences 
at  other  times ;  and  hence  an  Interpretation  of  ill-health  or 
disease.  Among  some  Northern  Asiatic  tribes  disease  is 
ascribed  to  the  sonl's  departure.  By  the  AlgonqninSj  a  sick 
man  is  regarded  as  a  man  whose  "  shadow  '*  is  "  nnsettled,  or 
detached  from  his  body.^'  And  in  some  cases  the  Karens 
aappose  one  who  is  taken  ill  and  dying  to  be  one  who  has 
had  his  sonl  tranaferred  to  another  by  witchcraft. 

Yarions  beliefs  natnrally  arise  respecting  the  doings  of 
the  other  seif  during  these  long  absences.  Among  the 
Dyaks,  ''eiders  and  priestesses  often  assert  that  in  their 
dreams  they  hare  yisited  the  mansion  of  Tapa  (the  Supreme 
God),  and  seen  the  Creator  dwelling  in  a  honse  like  that  of 
a  ICalay^  the  interior  of  which  was  adomed  with  gans  and 
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gongs  aad  jarsinnumerable^  Himself  being  clotbed  like  a 
Dyak/'  And  Hind  speaks  of  a  Gree  Indian  who  asserted 
that  he  had  once  beon  dead  and  yisited  the  spirit-world :  lus 
alleged  visit,  said  hj  Hind  to  hare  been  during  a  dream, 
being  probablyj  like  the  alleged  yiaita  of  the  DjeSks,  a 
rifiion  during  abnormal  insensibility.  For  tbese  peraistent 
desertions  by  the  other  seif  are  in  yaiions  place«  explained 
as  consequent  on  joumeys  to  the  world  of  spirits.  In» 
stanoes  are  given  by  Mr.  Tylor  of  this  interpretation  among 
the  Australians,  the  Khonds,  the  GreenlanderSi  the  Tatars ; 
and  he  names  Scandinavian  and  Greek  leg^nds  implying 
the  same  notion. 

I  may  add^  as  one  of  the  strängest  of  thesö  deriyaüye 
belief s^  that  of  certain  GkeenlanderSi  who^  aocordinjg  to 
Crantz^  think  that  the  sonl  can  "  go  astray  ont  of  the  body 
for  a  oönsiderable  time.  Some  ev^en  pretend^  thai  whMi 
going  on  a  long  jonmey  they  can  leare  their  sonls  at  home^ 
and  yet  remain  sound  and  healthy." 

Thns  what  have  become  with  ns  figuratire  expressiona, 
remain  with  men  in  lower  states  literal  descriptiona.  The 
fcerm  applied  by  Southern  Australians  to  one  who  is  uncon- 
Boious,  meona  '' without  soul'^;  and  we  say  that  such  an  one 
is  ''inanimate/'  Similarly^  though  our  thoughts  respecting 
a  debilitated  person  are  no  longer  like  those  of  the  sarage, 
yet  the  words  we  use  to  convey  them  have  the  same  original 
implication  :  we  speak  of  him  as  haying  ''lost  his  spirit/' 

§  80.  The  actual  beliefs  just  instanced,  like  those  in« 
stanced  in  f oregoing  chapters^  carry  us  somewhat  beyond 
the  mark.  Evolution  has  giyen  to  the  superstitions  we  now 
meet  with^  more  specific  characters  than  had  the  primitive 
ideas  out  of  which  they  grew.  I  must  therefore,  as  bef ore, 
ask  the  reader  to  ignore  the  specialities  of  theae  inter« 
pretations^  and  to  recog^ize  only  the  trait  common  to  them. 
The  fact  to  be  obserred  is  that  the  abnormal  forms  of  in« 
sensibility  now  and  then  witnessed^  are  ineyitably  inter» 
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preted  after  the  same  xnarmer  as  is  the  normal  form  of 
insensibiliiy  daily  witnessed :  the  two  interpretations  sup- 
portlng'  one  another. 

The  primitive  man  sees  rery  yarious  durations  of  the  in- 
sensible State  and  very  yarious  degrees  of  the  insensibilitj. 
There  is  the  doze  in  which  the  dropping  of  the  head  on  tbe 
breast  is  foUowed  by  instant  waking;  there  is  the  ordi- 
nary  sleep,  ending  in  a  few  minates  or  continning  many 
hoors,  and  yarying  in  profandity  from  a  state  broken 
by  a  qniet  call  of  the  name  to  a  state  not  broken  without 
shouts  and  shakes ;  there  is  lethargy  in  which  slnmber  is 
still  longer,  and  the  waking  short  and  imperfect;  there 
18  swoon,  perhaps  lasting  a  few  seconds  or  perhaps  lasting 
honrSy  from  which  the  patient  now  seems  bronght  back  to 
faimself  by  repeated  calls^  and  now  obstinately  stays  away  ; 
and  there  are  apoplexy^  catalepsy^  ecstasy,  and  other  kinds 
of  coma,  lasting  for  long  periods  and  similar  in  the  per- 
flostenoe  of  the  insensibility,  thongh  dissimilar  in  the 
acconnta  the  patient  gives  on  retnming  to  himself .  Fnrther, 
these  vtirions  comatose  states  differ  as  ending,  sometimes  in 
reviyal,  and  sometimes  in  a  quiescence  which  becomos  com- 
plete  and  indefinitely  continned :  the  other  seif  remaining 
80  long  away  that  the  body  goes  cold. 

Most  significant  qt  all,  however,  is  the  experience  that 
states  of  insensibility  follow  deep  wonnds  and  yiolent 
blowB.  Thongh  for  other  losses  of  conscionsness  the  sayage 
saw  no  antecedents,  yet  for  eiM^h  of  these  tlie  obvious 
anteoedent  was  the  act  of  an  enemy.  And  this  ac£  of  an 
enemy  prodnced  yariable  results.  Now,  the  injured  man 
■hortly  "retumed  to  himself,''  and  did  not  go  away 
sgain;  and  now,  retoming  to  himself  only  after  a  long 
absence,  he  presently  deserted  his  body  for  an  indefinite 
time«  Lastly,  instead  of  these  temporary  retnrns  followed 
by  final  absence,  there  now  asd  then  occurred  cases  in 
which  a  yiolent  blow  caused  continuoos  absence  from  the 
first :  the  other  seif  was  not  perceiyed  to  come  back  at  alL 


CHAPTBB  Xn. 

THl  IDKA8  OF  DEATH  AND  BBSURBECTIÖN. 

§  81.  Wb  assume  without  heaitation  that  death  is  easilj 

distingaislied  from  lif e ;  and  we  asaume  witiiout  Hesitatioii 

that  the  natural  ending  o£  life  by  death,  mast  have  been 

always  known  as  it  is  now  known.    EaoH  of  the  assump- 

tions^  thii8  nndoubtingly  madoj  is  erroneooa. 

"  Nothing  is  more  oertain  than  death ;  nothing  is  at  times  more  an- 
certain  than  ita  realitj :  and  namerous  instances  are  recorded  of  persona 
prematorelj  boried,  or  actuallj  at  the  verge  of  the  grave,  before  it  waa 
discovered  that  life  still  remained ;  and  ev^n  of  some  who  were  resus- 
citated  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist" 

This  passage,  which  I  extract  from  Forbesf  and  Tweedie's 
Oyclopcedia  of  Pradical  Medicine,  is  followed  by  an  exami- 
nation  of  the  tests  commonlj  tmsted:  showing  that  they 
are  all  fallacions.  If,  then^  having  the  accnmnlated  expe- 
riences  beqneathed  by  civilization,  joined  to  that  acqnaint- 
ance  ipth  natnral  death  gained  throngh  direct  Observation 
in  every  family,  we  cannot  be  snre  whether  revival  will 
or  will  not  take  place ;  what  jndgments  are  to  be  expected 
from  the  primitive  man,  who,  lacking  all  this  recorded 
knowledge,  lacks  also  onr  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
natural  death  T  XJntil  facts  have  proyed  it,  he  cannot 
know  that  this  permanent  qniescence  is  the  necessary  ter- 
minatioii  to  the  state  of  actiyity ;  and  his  wandering,  pre- 
datory  life  keeps  out  of  riew  most  of  the  evidenoe  which 
establishes  this  truth. 
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So  circamstanced^  then,  what  ideas  does  the  primitive 
man  form  of  death?  Lei  os  obsenre  the  conrse  of  liis 
thoaght,  and  the  resalting  condact. 

§  82.  Ho  witnesses  insensibilities  yarioos  in  their  lengths 
and  Tarions  in  their  degrees.  After  the  immense  majoritr 
of  them  there  come  reanimations — daily  after  sleep,  fre« 
qnently  after  swoon,  oocasionally  after  coma,  now  and  then 
after  wonnds  or  blows«  What  abont  this  other  form  of 
insensibility  f — ^will  not  reanimation  f ollow  thia  also  ? 

Tho  inf  erenoe  that  it  will^  is  strengthened  by  the  occa* 
sionai  experience  that  reyiral  occnrs  after  immediate  ex- 
pectation  of  it  had  ceased.  One  in  conrse  of  being  buried, 
or  ono  abont  to  be  bnmed,  snddenly  oomes  back  to  him- 
self.  The  savage  does  not^  as  we  shonld^  take  this  for 
aproof  that  the  man  snpposed  to  be  dead  was  not  dead; 
bnt  it  helps  to  conyince  him  that  the  insensibilitj  of  death 
ia  like  all  the  other  insensibilities — onlj  temporarj.  Eyen 
were  he  critical^  instead  of  being  incapable  of  criticism,  the 
£Bicts  wonld  go  far  to  jnstifj  his  belief  that  in  these  cases 
reanimation  is  only  longer  postponed. 

That  this  confusion,  natnrally  to  be  ezpected,  actually 
exLsts^  we  haye  direot  evidence.  Arbousset  and  Daumas 
qnote  the  proverb  of  the  Bushmen — "  Death  is  only  a  sleep." 
Ckmceming  the  Tasmanians^  Bonwick  writes : — "  When  I 
asked  Mungo  the  reason  of  the  spear  being  stuck  in  fhe 
tomb,  he  replied  quietly^ '  To  fight  with  when  he  is  asleep/  *' 
Eyen  of  so  superior  a  race  as  the  Djraks,  we  are  told  bj 
8t.  John  that  they  haye  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
sleep  from  death.  Perceyal  says  that  when  a  Toda  dies^ 
the  people  "  entertain  a  lingering  hope  that  tili  putref action 
commences,  reanimation  may  possibly  take  place.''  Moro 
clearly  still  is  this  notion  of  reyival  implied  in  the  reasons 
giyen  for  their  practices  by  two  tribes — one  in  the  Old 
World  and  one  in  the  New — who,  in  extreme  degrees,  unite 
bmtality  with  stnpidity.     Galton  says  that  the  corpse  of  a 
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Damara^  haying  been  sewn-up  sitting  "  in  an  old  ox-Hide/' 
is  bnried  in  a  hole^  and  '^the  spectators  jamp  backwards 
and  forwards  over  the  graye  to  keep  tbe  deceased  from 
rising  ont  of  it/'  And  we  leam  from  Sonthej  that^  among 
tbe  Tupis^  "  the  corpse  had  all  its  limbs  tied  fast,  that  the 
dead  man  migbt  not  be  able  to  get  up,  and  infest  bis  friends 
with  bis  viMts.'' 

Apart  from  avowed  conrictiona  and  assigned  reasons, 
abnndant  proof s  are  fumished  by  the  resnlting  bebaviour  i 
as  in  the  instonoes  last  giyen.  Let  us  contemplote  the 
▼arions  acta  prompted  by  the  belief  that  the  dead  retnm 
to  lif  e. 

§  83.  First  of  all  oome  attempts  to  reviye  tlie  corpse— 
to  bring  back  the  other-self .  These  are  sometimes  yery 
strennoosi  and  yery  horrible.  Alexander  teils  ns  of  the 
Arawaks,  that  a  man  who  had  lost  his  two  brothers  ''  cat 
thomj  twigs,  and  beat  the  bodies  all  oyer,  nttering  at  the 
same  time  *  Heia  1  heia  P  as  if  Ae  feit  the  pain  of  the  flagel« 
lation.  *  *  ^  Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  reonimate  tho 
lifeless  claj,  he  opened  their  eyes^  and  beat  the  thorna  into 
the  eyeballs,  and  all  oyer  the  face/'  Similarlyj  we  leara 
from  Sparman  that  the  Hottentots  reproach  and  ill-nse  the 
dying,  and  those  just  dead,  for  going  away« 

This  introduoes  us  to  the  widely-preyalent  practice  of 
talking  to  the  corpse  :  primarily  with  the  yiew  of  indacing 
the  wandering  diqdicate  to  retum,  bat  otherwise  for  pnr« 
poses  of  propibiation.  The  Fijian  thinks  tbat  caÜing 
sometimes  brings  back  the  other-self  at  death;  and  we 
read  that  the  MoondeSj  or  Hos,  eyen  call  back  the  spirit  of 
a  corpse  that  has  been  bnrnt.  Cmickshank  says  that  the 
Fantees-  addressed  the  corpse  ''  sometimes  in  accents  of  re- 
proach for  leaying  them;  at  others  beseeching  his  spirit  to 
watch  oyer  and  protect  them  from  eyil«''  Döring  their 
lamentations,  the  Caribs  asked  "  the  deceased  to  declax^  the 
cause  of  \üa  departure  from  the  world/'    In  Loango,  a  dead 
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suui's  relatives  question  Idm  for  two  or  three  lioars  wliy  he 
died;  and  on  the  Gold  Coast^  ''  the  dead  person  is  himself 
interrogated ''  as  to  tke  cause  of  loa  death :  a  statemeat  of 
Beecham  confirmed  hj  Winterbottom.  So^  too^  when  de- 
poeiting  food,  eto.  Among  tlie  Todas,  the  sacrificer  ad- 
diessed  the  deceased,  and,  naming  the  cow  killed,  '^  said 
they  had  scnt  her  to  accompanj  him.''  MofEat  teils  us  of 
the  Bechoanas  that,  on  bringing  things  to  the  grave,  an  old 
woman  addresses  to  the  corpse  the  words — '^  There  are  your 
articles/'  And  according  to  Hall,  the  Innoits  yisit  the 
g^yes,  talk  to  the  dead,  leave  food,  fürs,  etc.,  saying — 
"  Here,  Nukerton^  ia  something  to  eat,  and  something  to 
keep  yoa  warm/' 

As  implied  by  the  last  case,  this  behaviooTj  originally 
adopted  towards  those  jost  dead,  extends  to  those  dead  some 
time.  Describing  the  Bagos,  Caill^  states  that  after  he  is 
boried  "  a  dead  man's  relations  come  and  talk  to  him  ander 
the  idea  that  he  oares  what  they  say.^  After  buming,  also, 
the  same  thing  sometimes  happens :  among  the  old  Kookies 
the  aahes  are  ''addressed  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  his  good  qnaUties  recited/'  And  the  Malagasy  not  only 
''address  Aemselves  in  an  impassioned  manner  to  the  de- 
ceased,''  bat,  on  entering  the  burial-place^  inform  the  snr* 
ronnding  dead  ihat  a  relative  is  oome  to  join  them,  and 
bespeak  a  good  reception.  Even  by  such  comparatively- 
advanced  peoples  as  those  of  ancient  America,  this  practioe 
was  oontiniied,  and,  indeed,  highly  developed.  The  Mexi- 
caas,  giving  to  the  deceased  certain  papers,  said  : — ''  By 
means  of  this  yon  will  pass  without  danger  between  the  two 
monntains  which  fight  against  each  other/'  With  the 
second,  they  said :  ''By  means  of  this  yon  will  walk  without 
obstruction  along  the  road  which  is  def ended  by  the  great 
serpent/'  With  the  third :  "  By  this  you  will  go  seourely 
througk  the  place  where  there  is  the  crocodilo  and  the 
oehitonal/'  So,  too,  among  the  Pemvians,  the  yonng 
kcights  on  their  initiation,  addressed  their  embalmed  an* 
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cestors^  beseecbicg  "  tliem  to  make  their   descendants  as 
fortanate  and  brave  as  thej  had  been  themselyes/' 

After  recogniziiig  the  truth  that  deatb  is  at  first  re- 
garded  as  one  kind  of  temporarily-arrested  life,  these  pro- 
ceedings  no  longer  appear  so  absnrd.  Beginning  with  the 
call^  wbicli  is  eSectnal  in  waking  the  sleeper  and  sometimes 
seems  eSectoal  in  reviring  one  who  has  swooned,  thia 
speaking  to  tbe  dead  developa  in  yarioos  directions ;  and 
continnes  to  be  a  enstom  even  wbere  immediate  reanima- 
tion  iß  not  looked  for. 

§  84.  The  belief  that  death  is  a  long-snspended  anima- 
tion^  has  a  further  effect,  already  indicated  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  extracts.  I  refer  to  the  enstom  of  giring  the 
corpse  f ood :  in  some  cases  actnally  feeding  it ;  and  in 
most  cases  leaying  eatables  and  drinkables  for  its  nse. 

Occasionally  in  trance,  the  patient,  thongh  insensible, 
swallows  morseis  pnt  into  his  month.  Whether  or  not  Hnch 
an  experience  led  to  it^  there  exists  a  practice  implying  the 
beHef  that  death  is  an  allied  state.  Earl  says  of  the  Assti 
Islanders,  that  several  times  dnring  the  few  dajs  after  one 
has  died,  these  Papaans  try  to  make  him  eat;  ''and  when 
they  find  that  he  does  not  partake  of  it,  the  month  is  fiUed 
with  eatables,  siri,  and  arrack,  untU  it  mns  down  the  bodj, 
and  spreads  over  the  floor/'  Among  the  Tahitians,  "  if  the 
deceased  was  a  chief  of  rank  or  fame,  a  priest  or  other 
person  was  appointed  to  attend  the  corpse,  and  present 
food  to  its  month  at  different  periods  of  the  i&j"  So  is 
it  with  the  Malanans  of  Borneo:  when  a  chief  dies,  his 
slayes  attend  to  his  imagined  wants  with  the  fan,  siri,  and 
betel-nnt.  Harkness  teils  ns  of  the  Badagas,  that,  "  be- 
tween  death  and  bnming  they  freqnently  drop  a  little 
gndn  into  the  month  of  the  deceased/' 

Mostly,  howeyer,  the  aim  is  to  giye  the  deceased  available 
snpplies  whenoTer  he  may  need  them.  In  some  cases  he 
ifl  thns  provided  f or  while  awaiting  bnrial;  as  among  the 
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Fanteee,  who  place  "  vianda  and  wine  for  the  aa©  of  the 
jeparted  spirit,"  ne&r  the  sofa  wliere  the  oorpse  ia  laid; 
and  as  among  the  Earena,  hj  whom  "  meat  ia  aet  before  the 
body  as  food,"  before  burial  and  after.  Tahitiana  and 
Sandwich  Islandera,  too,  who  expose  their  dead  on  etagea, 
place  fmits  und  water  beside  them ;  and  the  New  Zealanders, 
who  BÜnilarly  fnmiah  proviaions,  "arer  that  at  night  the 
spirit  comes  and  feede  from  the  sacred  calabashea."  Herrera 
teils  na  oE  certain  BrasOians,  that  thejr  put  the  dead  man 
in  "the  net  or  hammoob  he  aaed  tti  lie  in,  and  dnring  tha 
fint  days  they  bring  him  meat,  thinking  he  lies  in  hia  bed." 
And  the  belief  that  the  nnbnried  reqiiired  Tefresbment,  was 
otherwiae  ahown  by  the  PemTiaits,  who  held  a  taneral  f east, 
"  expecting  the  sonl  of  the  deceased,  which,  they  aay,  mnat 
come  to  eat  and  to  drink." 

So  general  is  the  placing  of  proTieions  in  or  npon  the 
gTave,  thai  an  ennmeration  of  the  casea  brfore  me  woald  be 
wearisome :  a  few  mnat  anffice.  lo  Africa  may  be  instanced 
the  Sherbro  people,  who,  Schön  saya,  "  are  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  rice  and  other  eatablea  to  the  gravea  of  their  de- 
parted  friends ; "  the  Loango  people,  who,  Proyart  says, 
deposit  food  at  the  tomb;  the  Inland  N^egroea,  who, 
•ccording  to  Allen,  pnt  food  and  wine  on  the  graves; 
and  the  aangoinary  Dahomana,  who,  aocording  to  Burton, 
place  on  the  grave  an  iron  aaen,  on  whioh  "  water  Or  blood, 
aa  ft  drink  for  the  deceased,  ia  ponred."  Taming  to 

Ana,  we  find  the  practice  among  the  Hitl-tribea  bf  India. 
Hie  Bhila  oook  rice  and  leare  some  where  the  body  was 
boried,  and  the  rest  at  the  "  threahold  of  hia  late  dwelling, 
aa  prorieion  for  the  apirit ;"  and  kindred  cnstome  are  ob- 
aerred  by  Suitala,  Eookiea,  Karens.  In  America, 

of  (he  onciTilized  races,  may  be  named  the  Cariba;  who 
pnt  the  corpse  "  in  a  carem  or  aepolchre  "  with  wator  and 
eatables.  Bot  it  was  t^  the  extinct  cirilized  raoea  tfaat 
thia  practice  was  moat  elaborated.  The  Chibohas,  ahntting 
Wf  the  dead  in  artifioial  carea,  wrapped  them  in  fine  mantlea 
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and  placed  round  them  manj  maize  cakes  and  muewnu  of 
chicha  [a  drink];  and  of  the  PeruTianB,  Tsclindi  teils  os 
that  "  in  front  of  the  bodies  they  nsed  to  place  two  rows  of 
pots  filled  with  guiana,  msize,  potatoes,  dried  Uama-^flesb, 
etc.,  covered  over  with  smaller  pots.  On  both  sidea,  in  a 
semi-circle,  cooking  yessels  *  *  4e  i^q^  ^q^^  filled  witk  water 
and  chieha,  covered  with  drinking  yessela,  were  placed.' 

The  like  is  done  even  along  with  cremation.  Butler 
teils  US  that  among  the  Kookies,  the  widow  place9  '^  rioe 
and  vegetables  on  the  aehes  of  her  husband.''  The  ancient 
Central  Alnericaüs  had  a  kindred  habit»  Oriedo  giveB 
thus  the  Statement  of  an  Indian : — ''  Whett  we  are  about  to 
bum  the  bodj  W6  put  beside  it  some  boiled  maize  in  a  cala- 
bash,  and  attach  it  to  the  body  and  bum  it  along  with  it.'' 
Though  where  the  corpse  is  destroyed  by  fire,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  conception  of  retfuimation  in  its  original 
form  has  died  out;  this  CQntinued  practice  of  supplying 
food  indicates  a  past  time  when  reanimation  was  conceived 
literally.  And,  inde^,  on  finding  that  the  Kookies,  some 
of  whom  bury  their  dead  while  others  bum  them,  supply 
eatables  in  either  case,  we  can  searoely  doubt  this. 

•  *  * 

'  r 

§  85.  What  is  the  limit  to  the  time  for  the  retum  of  the 
other-»aelf  f  Hours  have  elapaed  and  the  insensible  hare 
reyived ;  daya  have  elapaed  and  the  insensible  have  revived ; 
will  tfaey  reTire  after  weeks  or  months,  and  then  want  food  f 
The  primitiye  man  cannot  say.  The  answer  is  at  least 
doubtfulj  and  he  takes  the  aafe  courae  :  he  repeata  the  uup- 
pliea  of  food, 

It  is  thus  with  the  indigenes  of  India.  Among  the  Bodo 
and  Dhimals,  the  food  and  drink  laid  on  the  grave  are 
renewed  after  some  daya,  ^'  and  the  dead  is  addressed  " ; 
among  the  Kookies  the  corpse  being  "  deposited  upon  a 
stage  r&ised  under  a  ahed/'  food  and  drink  are  ''daily 
brought,  and  laid  before  it.V  By  American  races  tbis 
onstom  is  carred  ipuch  further.      Hall  teils  us  of  the 
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Inniiits  that  ''  whenever  thej  retum  to  the  yicinity  of  the 
kindred's  grave,  a  Tisit  is  made  to  it  with  the  best  food^'  as  a 
present;  and  Schoolcraft  sajs  of  the  Dakotahs  that  ^'for 
one  year  they  yisit  the  place  of  the  dead^  and  carry  f  ood  and 
make  a  f  east  f  or  the  dead,  to  f  eed  the  spirit  of  the  departed/' 
Bat  in  this^  as  in  other  wajs^  the  extinct  civilized  races 
of  America  proyided  most  carefuUj.  Motolinia  alleges  of 
the  Mexioans  that  ''after  the  borial,  they  retnmed  to  the 
tomb  f  or  twenty  days,  and  put  on  it  f  ood  and  roses ;  so  they 
did  after  eighty  days^  and  so  on  from  eighty  to  eighty/' 
Conceming  the  Penirians  of  the  coast  Valleys,  we  learn  from 
Cieza  that  in  former  times  they  nsed  to  open  the  tombs, 
and  renew  the  clothes  and  food  which  were  placed  inthem. 
Still  f  arther  were  such  practices  carried  with  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  the  Yncas.  They  brought  provisions  to  them, 
saying — "  When  yon  were  alive  yon  nsed  to  eat  and  drink 
of  this ;  may  yonr  sonl  now  receive  it  and  f eed  on  it,  where* 
soeyer  yon  may  be."  And  this  Statement  of  Molina  con- 
ceming one  of  the  festivals,  may  be  joined  with  that  of 
P.  Pizarro ;  who  says  they  bronght  out  the  bodies  every 
day  and  seated  them  in  a  row,  according  to  their  antiquity. 
While  the  servants  f easted,  they  pnt  the  food  of  the  dead 
on  a  fire,  and  their  chicha  vessels  before  them,  and  dead 
and  liring  pledged  one  anotber  at  the  banqnet. 

Here  the  primitive  practice  of  leaving  food  with  the 
corpse  and  repeating  the  snpplies,  in  donbt  how  long  the 
revival  may  be  delayed,  has  developed  into  a  System  of 
observances  conAiderably  divergent  from.  the  original  ones. 

§  86.  Other  sequences  of  the  belief  in  reanimation, 
eqnally  remarkable,  may  next  be  named.  If  the  corpse 
is  still  in  some  Way  alive,  like  one  in  a  tranoe,  mnst  it 
not  breathe,  aild  does  it  not  reqnire  warmth  f  These  qnes- 
tions  sondry  races  practically  attswer  in  the  affirmative. 

Of  the  Gnaranis,  Sonthey  writes — "  Thby  believe  that  the 
tool  oontinned  with  the  body  in  the  gräve,  f  or  which  reason 
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they  were  caref  ul  to  leave  room  f  or  it  *'  *  *  *  would  re« 
move  "pari  o£  the  earth,  lest  it  shoald  He  heavy  upon 
them^'  *  *  *  sometimes  "  covered  tlie  face  of  the  corpse  witli 
a  concave  disli,  that  the  soal  migHt  not  be  stifled/'  It  is  an 
Esquimaux  belief  "  that  any  weight  pressing  npon  the 
corpse  wotdd  give  pain  to  the  deceased.'*  And,  writing  of 
tbe  ancient  Pemyians,  Arriaga  states  tbat  after  the  con- 
qaest,  the  Indians  used  to  disinter  people  buried  in  the 
churches,  saying  that  the  bodies  were  very  nneasy  when 
pressed  by  the  soil,  and  liked  better  tio  stay  in  the 
open  air. 

A  fire  serves  both  to  give  warmth  and  for  cooking ;  and 
one  or  other  of  these  conveniences  is  in  some  cases  pro* 
vided  for  the  deceased.  Morgan  writes  that  by  the  Iroqnois 
"  a  fire  was  built  npon  the  grave  at  night  to  enable  the  spirit 
to  prepare  its  iooi"  Among  the  Brazilians,  aecording  to 
Burton,  it  is  the  habit  to  "  light  fires  by  the  aide  of  newly- 
made  graves  *  *  *  for  the  personal  comfort  of  the  defunct." 
In  his  account  of  the  Sherbro  people  [Coast  Negroes]  Schön 
says  that  "  freqnently  in  cold  or  wet  nights  they  will  light 
a  fire  on  the  graves  of  their  departed  friends/'  By  the 
Western  Anstralians,  too,  fires  are  kept  buming  beside 
the  grave  for  days ;  and  shonld  the  deceased  be  a  person 
of  distinction,  these  fires  are  lighted  daily  for  three  or 
four  years. 

§  87.  Besuscitation  as  originally  conceived,  cannot  take 
place  unless  there  remains  a  body  to  be  resuscitated.  How- 
ever  mnch  the  belief  of  the  primitive  man  in  a  retnming 
other-self,  may  be  joined  with  a  treatment  of  the  corpse 
calcnlated  to  make  revival  of  it  impossible;  yet  ezpecta- 
tion  of  a  revival  is  natnrally  accompanied'  by  recognition 
of  the  need  for  preserving  the  corpse  from  injnry.  Hence 
these  various  observances  which  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
the  inert  body  while  its  double  is  absent,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  reanimated  body  when  its  double  retnmSj 
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same  of  the  Ghippewas.  Among  Soath- American  tribes,  a 
like  oombination  of  ends  was  Bonghfc  by  using  chasins  and 
cayems  as  plaoes  of  Bepnlture.  The  Garibs  did  this. 
fiomboldt  teils  ns  tbat  the  Gniana  Indiana  bnrjr  their  dead, 
only  in  the  absenoe  of  cavities  amid  the  rocks.  The 
Chibchas  interred  in  a  kind  of  ^  bobedas  "  or  cares^  whioh 
had  been  made  for  the  pnrpose.  And  the  sereral  modes  of 
tieating  the  dead  adopted  by  the  andent  Pemvians,  all  of 
thCTi  aecured^  aa  far  as  mJght  be,  both  ends — ^protection,  and 
■bsence  of  anppoaed  inconrenience  to  the  oorpae.  Where 
they  had  not  natnral  clefts  in  the  rocks^  they  made  ^'great 
holea  and  excavations  with  closed  doors  before  them ; ''  'or 
dae  they  kept  the  embalmed  bodies  in  temples. 

Leaving  the  New  World^  thronghont  which  the  primitiTe 
conoeption  of  death  as  a  long-snspended  animation  seems 
to  hare  been  especially  yirid^  we  find  elsewhere  less  reoog* 
nition  of  any  sensitiveness  in  the  dead  to  pressure  or  want 
of  air :  there  ia  simply  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  pro* 
▼enting  deetmction  by  animals^  or  injury  by  men  and 
demons.  This  ia  the  obyions  motive  for  covering  over  the 
Gorpse;  and^  occasionally,  the  aasigned  motire.  Earth  is 
aometimea  not  enongh ;  and  then  additional  protection  is 
giren.  Park  saya  that^  by  the  Mandingoes^  ''  priokly  bnshes 
ore  laid  npon''  the  grare^  ''to  prerent  thewolres  from 
digging  np  the  body '';  and  the  Joloffs^  a  tribe  of  Ooast 
Negroea^  ose  the  same  preoantion.  In  other  cases,  stones 
are  added.  The  Araba  keep  out  wild  beasts  in  this  way ; 
and  yery  generally  we  find  either  stones  and  earth,  or  stones 
alone^  which  are  evidently  the  most  effectnal.  Crantz  teils 
na  tfaat  the  Ssqnimanx  protect  the  corpse  by  heavy  stones. 
The  Bodo  and  Dhimals  pile  stones  "  tipon  the  grave  to  pre- 
vent  diatnrbanoe  by  jackals^^'  etc.  In  Damara-land,  a  ohief'a 
fcomb  oonsista  of  a  large  heap  of  stones  snrroonded  by 
thom«>biiahea.  And  now  obsenre  a  remarkable 

aeqoenoe.  The  kindxed  of  the  deceaaed^  from  real  or  pro* 
jpBoed  a&ctiont  and  othera  firom  fear  of  what  he  may  do 
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when  his  double  retams^  join  in  angmenting  the  proteo« 
tive  mass*  Park  teils  os  of  the  Inland  Negroes^  that  in 
some  places  large  caims  are  formed  over  graves,  by  passing 
relatives  who  continoally  add  stones  to  the  heap ;  and  of 
certain  Central  Americans  Umitia  says,  it  is  a  oostom 
still  preseryed  to  throw  a  handfal  of  earth,  or  a  stone, 
npon  the  grare  of  the  distingnished  dead,  as  a  tribate  to 
their  memorj.  Obyieosly,  in  proportion  as  the  decepused 
is  loved,  reyerenced,  or  dreaded^  this  process  is  carried 
furiher.  .  Hence^  the  increasing  of  the  heap  for  protectire 
pnrposes,  brings  about  an  üioreasing  of  it  as  a  ruark 
of  power  or  wealth.  Thns^  of  the  Central  Americans, 
Ximenez  tella  üs  that  thej  '^raised  mounds  of  earth  oorre* 
sponding  in  height  with  the  importance  of  the  deceased/' 
Of  the  Chibchas,  Cieza  says — "  they  pile  np  such  masses  of 
earth  in  inaking  their  tombs,  that  they  lock  like  small 
hilla '' ;  and  Acosta,  describing  certain  other  burial  mounds 
in  those  parts  as  '' heaped  up  during  the  mouming/' 
adds — ''  as  that  extended  as  long  as  drink  was  granted,  the 
size  of  the  tumulus  shows  the  fortune  of  the  deceased/' 
Ulloa  makes  a  kindred  remark  respecting  the  monuments 
of  the  Peruyians. 

So  that,  beginning  with  the  small  monnd  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  displacement  of  earth  by  the  bnried 
body,  we  come  at  length  to  such  structures  as  the  Egyptian 
pyramids:  the  whole  series  originating  in  the  wish  to 
preserve  the  body  from  injuries  hindering  resuscitation. 

§  88.  Another  group  of  customsj  having  the  same  purpose, 
must  be  named.  I  refer  to  the  adoption  of  processes  which 
arrest  decay.  Along  with  the  belief  that  reanimation  will 
be  prevented  if  the  retuming  other-self  finds  a  mutilated 
eorpse,  or  none  at  all ;  there  goes  the  belief  that  to  insure 
reanimation,  putrefaotion  must  be  stopped.  Natnrally 
there  arises  the  inf erenoe  that  if  destmction  of  the  corpse 
by  animals  preyents  revival,  decompösition  of  it  may  prerent 
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revi^al.  That  tliis  idea  leaves  no  tracea  among  men  in 
reiy  low  statesj  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no  methods 
of  arresting  decomposition  hare  been  discorered  by  tliem« 
Bat  among  more  adyanccd  races,  we  find  proofs  that  the 
idea  arises  and  that  it  leads  to  action. 

Respecting  the  prompting  motive^  we  have  the  Statement 
of  Herrera  conceming  certain  of  the  Mexicans,  who  believed 
ihat ''  the  dead  were  to  rise  again^  and  when  their  bonos 
were  dry^  they  laid  them  together  in  a  basket^  and  hung 
them  np  to  a  boagh  of  a  tree^  that  they  might  not  have  to 
look  for  them  at  the  resnrrection/'  Similarly,  the  Peru- 
Yians^  explaining  their  observances  to  GarcilasBo^  said — '' We, 
theref ore^  in  order  that  we  may  not  have  to  search  for  oor 
hair  and  nails  at  a  time  when  there  will  be  mach  hurry  and 
confosion,  place  them  in  one  place,  that  they  may  be 
bronght  together  more  conveniently,  and,  whenever  it  is 
possible,  we  are  also  carefol  to  spit  in  one  place/^ 

With  snch  indications  to  gaide  as,  we  cannot  doabt  the 
meaning  of  the  troable  taken  to  prevent  decay.  When  we 
read  that  in  Africa  the  Loango  people  smoke  their  corpses, 
and  that  in  America  some  of  the  Chibchas  ''  dried  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  in  barbacoas  on  a  slow  fire  ;'^  we  mnst  infer 
that  the  aim  was  to  keep  the  fiesh  in  a  state  of  integrity 
ftgainst  the  time  of  resascitation.  And  on  finding  that 
among  these  same  Chibchas,  as  also  by  some  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  by  the  Peruvians,  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
and  caziqaes  were  embalmed ;  we  mnst  conclade  that  em* 
balming  was  adopted  simply  as  a  more  effectual  method  of 
achiering  the  same  end :  especially  after  noting  that  the  pre- 
Rervation  was  great  in  proportion  as  the  rank  was  high ;  as 
shown  by  Acosta^s  remark  that  ''the  body  [of  Ynca 
Yupanqni]  was  so  complete  and  well  preserved,  by  meana 
of  a  sort  of  bitamen,  that  it  appeared  to  be  alive/' 

Eridence  that  like  ideaa  suggested  the  like  px^actices  of 
the  Egyptians,  need  not  be  given. 

§  89.  Some  farther   funeral    rites,   indirectly  implying 
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Üke  belief  in  resarrection^  must  be  named ;  partiy  becaase 
ihey  lead  to  oertain  castoms  hereafter  to  be  ezplained.  I 
haye  in  yiew  the  bodily  mutilations^  ete.»  which,  in  so  many 
cases,  are  marks  of  monming. 

We  read  in  the  Iliad  tbat  ab  the  foneral  of  Patroclus^  the 
Myrmidons  ''corered  all  the  dead  bodj  over  with  hair, 
which,  cutting  off,  they  threw  upon  if ;  further,  that 
Achilles  plaoed  his  shom-off  locks  in  the  hands  of  the 
corpse;  and  that  this  act  went  along  with  the  dedica- 
tion  of  himself  to  avenging  F&troclus,  and  with  the  promise 
to  join  him  afterward.  Hair  is  thas  used  aa  a  gage :  a  por- 
tion  of  the  body  is  given  as  symbolizing  a  gift  of  the  whole. 
And  this  act  of  aSection,  or  mode  of  propitiation,  er  both, 
prevails  widely  among  nnciyilised  races. 

Aa  f orther  showing  what  the  rite  means,  I  may  begin  with 
the  Statement  of  Bonwick,  that,  by  Tasmanian  women,  **  the 
hair,  cat  off  in  grief,  was  thrown  npon  the  moond;''  and 
may  add  the  fact  fumished  by  Winterbottom,  who,  respect- 
ing  the  Soosoos,  says  that  one  grave  was  seen — that  of 
a  woman — with  her  eldest  daughter's  hair  placed  npon 
it.  Where  we  do  not  leam  what  becomes  of  the  hair, 

we  yet  in  numerous  cases  leam  that  it  is  ent  off.  Among 
the  Coast  Negroes  a  dead  man's  wires  shaye  their  heads;  and 
some  Damaras,  on  the  death  of  a  yalued  friend,  do  the  like. 
Similarly  with  the  Mpongwe,  the  Kaffirs,  and  the  Hotten- 
tots.  In  Hawaii  and  Samoa  the  hair  is  cut  or  tom;  the 
Tongans  shaye  the  head ;  the  New  Zealanders,  in  some  cases, 
clip  half  the  head-hair  short ;  among  the  Tannese  ''  cutting 
off  the  hair  is  a  sign  of  monming  /^  and  on  the  death  of  the 
late  Queen  of  Madagascar,  "  all  the  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  about  twenty  of  the  highest  ofßcers,  had  to  but  off 
their  hair.''  In  America  it  is  the  same.  A  Greenlander's 
widow  sacrifices  her  tresses ;  the  near  relatiyes  of  a  dead 
Chinook  cut  their  hair  off;  and  we  find  that  the  Ghippe« 
wayans,  the  Comanches,  the  Dakotahs,  the  Mandans,  the 
Tupis,  do  the  like.  The  significance  of  this  rite 
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as  a  mark  of  Subordination^  and  as  a  propitiation  of  the 
presently-reviring  dead,  is  shown  by  eundry  facta.  Thus, 
Shortt  teils  ns  that  among  the  Todas^  there  is  a  cat- 
ting  off  of  the  hair  at  a  death^  bnt  only  ''by  the  yoonger 
members  to  denote  their  respect  for  their  seniors"; 
and  Burckhardt  says  of  the  Arabs  that,  ''on  the  death 
of  a  father,  the  children  of  both  sexes  cut  off  their 
*  *  *  tresses  cf  hair  in  testimony  of  grief.'*  By  South 
Americans,  both  political  and  domestic  Subordination  are 
thus  marked.  We  learn  from  Dobrizhoffer  that  among  the 
Abipones,  ''  on  the  death  of  a  cacique,  all  the  men  under 
bis  authority  shave  their  long  hair  as  a  sign  of  gpief/' 
So  of  the  Peruyians,  Cieza  teils  us  that  ''the  Indians  of 
Uacta-cunya  made  great  lamentations  oyer  their  dead,  and 
the  women  who  are  not  killed,  with  all  the  serrants,  are 
shom  of  their  hair/'  That  is  to  say,  those  wives  who  did 
not  give  themselves  wholly  to  go  with  the  dead,  gave  their 
hair  as  a  pledge. 

Like  in  their  meanings  are  the  accompanying  self-bleedings 
and  mutilations.  At  funerals,  the  Tasmanians  "lacerated 
their  bodies  with  sharp  shells  and  stonäs/'  The  Australians 
cat  themselves ;  and  Cook  says  the  same  of  the  Tahitians 
and  the  New  Zealanders.  Mariner  ascribes  this  custom  to 
the  Tongans.  We  read  that  among  the  Grreenlanders  the 
men  "  sometimes  gash  their  bodies ;''  and  that  the  Ghinooks 
"disfigure  their  bodies."  Schoolcraft  testifies  that  the 
widows  of  the  Comanches  "cut  their  arms,  l^gSi  &nd 
bodies  in  gashes,  untü  they  are  exhausted  by  the  loss  of 
bloodj  and  frequently  commit  suicide;"  and  Burton  says 
the  Dakotahs  "  not  unfrequently  gash  themselves  and  am- 
putate  one  or  more  fingers."  In  this  last  instance 

we  are  introduced  to  the  f  act  that  not  blood  only,  but  some- 
times a  portion  of  the  body,  is  given,  where  the  ezpression 
of  reverence  or  obedience  is  intended  to  be  great.  Thus 
Cook  teils  US  that  in  Tonga,  on  the  death  of  a  high  priest^ 
the  first  Joint  on  the  little  finger  is  amputated ;  and  jce  learn 
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from  Ellis  that,  when  a  king  or  cliief  in  the  Sandwicli 
Islands  died,  tHe  matilationa  nndergone  hj  His  subjects 
were — ^tatooing  a  spot  on  the  tongue,  cutting  the  eara, 
or  knocking  out  one  of   the  front  teeth.  On 

remembering  that  blood^  and  portions  of  tlie  body,  are 
offered  in  religious  sacrifice ;  on  reading  that  the  Dahomans 
sprinkle  human  blood  on  the  tombs  of  their  old  kings^  to 
get  the  aid  of  their  ghosts  in  war ;  on  finding  that  the  Mexi* 
cans  gave  their  idols  their  blood  to  drink^  that  some  priests 
bled  themselves  daily,  and  that  even  male  inf ants  were  bled  j 
on  being  told  that  the  like  was  done  in  Yucatan^  and  Gnate- 
mala,  and  San  Salvador,  and  that  the  coast-people  of  Peru 
offered  blood  alike  to  idols  and  on  sepulchres ;  we  cannot 
doubt  that  propitiation  is  the  original  purpose  of  these 
funeral  rites.  It  is  one  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  belief 
in  apptoaching  resuscitation,  where  it  is  joined  with  canni- 
balism,  still  practised  or  previonsly  practised. 

That  such  is  the  meaning  is,  indeed,  in  one  case  dis- 
tinctlj  asserted.  Turner  teils  us  that  a  Samoan  ceremony 
on  the  occasion  of  a  decease,  was  ''  beating  the  head  with 
stones  tili  the  blood  runs ;  and  this  thej  called  '  an  offering 
of  blood*  for  the  dead/' 

§  90.  All  these  yarious  observances,  then,  imply  the  con- 
viction  that  death  is  a  long-suspended  animation.  The 
endeavours  to  revive  the  corpse  by  ill-usage ;  the  calling  it 
by  name,  and  addressing  to  it  reproaches  or  inquiries ;  the 
endeavours  to  feed  it,  and  the  leaving  with  it  food  and 
drink ;  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  discomf ort  f  rom 
pressure  and  impediments  to  breathing ;  the  supplying  of 
fire  to  oook  by,  or  to  keep  off  cold ;  the  care  taken  to  pre- 
vent injury  by  wild  beasts,  and  to  arrest  decay ;  and  even 
these  various  self-injuries  symbolizing  Subordination ; — all 
onite  to  show  this  belief.    And  this  belief  was  avowed. 

Thus  in  Africa,  according  to  Bastian,  the  Ambamba 
people  think  that  a  man  remains  "  in  the  State  of  the  dead 
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three  days ;  some,  however,  are  carried  hj  the  f etish  into 
the  busli,  remaming  dead  f or  years :  in  both  cases  they  are 
brought  to  life  agaiii/'  Lander,  referring  to  a  man  dead  a 
few  days  previoosly  among  the  Inland  Negroes,  says  '^  there 
was  a  public  declaration  that  bis  tutelary  god  had  resns- 
citated  him/'  And  Livingstone  was  thonght  by  a  Zambesi 
chiefy  to  be  an  Italian,  "  Siriatombai  risen  from  the  dead.^' 
Tuming  to  Polynesiai  we  find,  among  the  incongmons  be- 
liefs  of  the  Fijians,  one  showing  a  transition  between  the 
primitive  idea  of  a  renewed  ordinary  life,  and  the  idea  o{ 
another  life  elsewhere :  they  think  that  death  became  nni- 
rersal  because  the  children  of  the  first  man  did  not  dig 
him  np  again,  as  one  of  the  gods  commanded.  Had  they 
dona  so,  the  god  said  all  men  would  have  lived  again  after 
a  few  days'  interment.  And  then,  in  Fem,  where  so  much 
care  was  taken  of  the  corpse,  resuscitation  was  an  article  of 
faith.  Garcilasso  says,  "  the  Yncas  bclieved  in  a  universal 
resurrection — not  for  glory  or  punishment,  but  f or  a  renewal 
of  this  temporal  life/' 

Jost  noting  past  exhibitions  of  this  belief  among  higher 
races — such  as  the  fact  that  ''in  Moslem  law,  prophets, 
martyrs,  and  saints  are  not  supposecl  to  be  dead:  their 
property,  therefore,  remains  their  own; ''  and  such  as  the 
Eact  that  in  Christian  Earope,  distinguished  men,  from 
Charlemagne  down  to  the  first  Napoleon,  have  been  ex- 
pected  to  re-appear ;  let  us  note  the  still  existing  form  of 
this  belief.  It  difEers  from  the  primitive  belief  less  than 
we  snppose.  I  do  not  merely  mean  that  in  saying  ''by 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,''  the 
corrent  creed  implies  that  death  is  not  a  natural  event; 
just  as  clearly  as  do  the  savage  creeds  which  ascribe  death 
to  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  gods,  or  disregard 
of  their  directions.  Nor  do  I  ref er  only  to  the  f urther  facts 
that  in  our  State  Prayer-Book,  bodily  resurrection  is  un- 
hesitatingly  asserted;  and  that  poems  of  more  modern 
date  contain  detailed  descriptions  of  the  dead  rising  again. 

9 
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I  have  m  view  facts  showiiig  that^  even  still,  many  avow 
this  belief  as  clearly  as  it  was  lately  avowed  by  a  leading 
ecclesiastic.  Qn  Jaly  5tli,  1874^  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
preached  against  cremation^  as  tending  to  undermine  the 
faith  of  mankind  in  a  bodily  resorrection.  Kot  only^  in 
common  with  the  primitive  man,  does  Dr.  Wordsworth 
hold  tbat  the  body  of  each  bnried  person  will  be  resns- 
citated;  bat  he  also  holds,  in  common  with  the  primitive 
man,  that  destmction  of  the  body  will  prevent  resnscita- 
tion.* 

And  now  observe,  finally,  the  kind  of  modification 
through  which  the  civilized  belief  in  resnrrection  is  made 
partially  nnlike  the  savage  belief.  There  is  no  abandon- 
meni  of  it:  the  anticipated  event  is  simply  postponed. 
Sapemataralism,  gradoally  discredited  by  science,  transfers 
its  snpematural  occnrrences  to  remoter  places  in  tiroe  or 
Space.  As  believers  in  special  creations  snppose  them  to 
happen,  not  where  we  are,  but  in  distant  parts  of  the  world ; 
as  miracles,  admitted  not  to  take  place  now,  are  said  to 
have  taken  place  during  a  past  dispensation;  so,  reanima- 
tion  of  the  body,  no  longer  expected  as  immediate,  is  ex- 
pected  at  an  indefinitely  far-off  time.  The  idea  of  death 
differentiates  slowly  from  the  idea  of  temporary  insensi- 
bility.  At  first  reanimation  is  looked  for  in  a  few  hours, 
or  in  a  few  days,  or  in  a  few  years ;  and  gradnally,  as  death 
becomes  more  definitely  conceived,  reanimation  is  not 
looked  for  tili  the  end  of  all  things. 

*  Had  he  been  similarly  pUced,  tbe  bishop  wonld  doabtlen  bay«  takea  tht 
•ame  ooune  as  the  Tnca  Atahuallpa,  who  tumed  Chmtian  in  order  to  be 
hancned  iustead  of  barnt»  becaoae  (he  said  to  hie  wiTes  aod  to  the  Indiam)  if 
bis  bod  j  was  not  bomt^  bis  f  atber,  the  Snii,  would  raise  bim  again. 
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THK  1DKA8  OF  SOULS,  QHOSTS,  SPIRITS,  PXMOXS,  ITa 

§  91.  Thi  trayeller  Park,  after  narrating  a  sadden  ren« 
oonire  with  two  negro  horsemen,  who  galloped  off  in  terror, 
goes  on  to  say: — ^''Aboutamile  to  the  weBttrard,  thej  feil  in 
with  my  attendants,  to  whom  they  related  a  f  rightf  ol  story  : 
tt  seems  their  fear«  had  dressed  me  in  the  flowing  robes  of 
a  tremendons  spirit ;  and  one  of  them  affirmed  that  when  I 
made  my  appearance,  a  cold  blast  of  wind  came  ponring 
down  apon  him  from  the  sky,  like  so  mnch  cold  water.'' 

I  qnote  thiB  passage  to  remind  the  reader  how  effectually 
fear,  when  joined  with  a  pre^established  belief,  produoes 
Ulasiona  snpporting  that  belief ;  and  how  readily,  theref ore> 
the  primitire  man  finds  proof  that  the  dead  reappear. 

Another  preliminary  r-— A  clergyman  known  to  me,  ac« 
oepting  in  füll  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  erolation  of 
qpedee,  nerertheless  prof  essea  to  aocept  literally  the  State- 
ment that  "  God  f ormed  toan  of  the  dost  of  the  gtx>nnd, 
ud  breathed  into  his  nostrÜB  the  breath  of  lifo'' :  an  in« 
oongmity  of  beliefs  which  may  almost  pair  off  with  that  of 
the  Catholics,  who  seeing,  touching,  and  tasting  the  nn- 
changed  wafer,  neyertheless  hold  it  to  be  flesh. 

These  acoeptances  of  irreconcilable  oonceptions^  eren  by 
eoltiyated  membera  of  ci^lized  commnnities,  I  instance 
M  mggesting  how  readily  primitive  men,  low  in  intelli- 
genoe  and  withont  knowledge,  may  entertain  conceptions 
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vrliicli  are  mutaally  destractive.  It  seems  difficnlt  to  pic- 
tare  tliem  aa  really  thinking  that  the  dead,  though  baried, 
come  back  in  tangible  Bhapes.  And  where  thej  assert 
tbat  tbe  duplicate  goes  awaj^  leaving  the  corpse  bebind, 
there  appears  no  consistencj  in  tbe  accompanTing  sapposi- 
tion  tbat  it  needs  tbe  f ood  and  diink  tbey  proyide,  or  wants 
clotbing  and  fire.  For  if  tbey  conceive  it  as  aeiiform  or 
etbereal,  tben  bow  can  tbey  snppose  it  to  consame  solid 
food,  as  in  many  cases  tbey  do  literally;  and  if  they  regard 
it  as  substantial,  tben  bow  do  tbey  conceive  it  to  co-exist 
with  the  oorpsCi  and  to  leare  the  graye  witboat  distorbing 
its  covering  ? 

Bat  after  reminding  oarselyes,  as  above,  of  tbe  extremes 
of  credulity  and  illogioality  pofisible  eyeu  to  edncated  men 
of  deyeloped  races,  we  Bball  see  reason  for  concluding  tbat 
tbe  primitive  man^B  ideas  of  tbe  otber-self,  imposaibie 
thougb  tbey  lodk  u>  nHj  can  neyertbeleas  be  entertained« 

§  92.  Typical  as  it  is,  I  mnst  set  out  witb  tbe  often-cited 
notion  of  tbe  Aostralians,  so  definitely  expressed  by  tbe 
condemned  criminal  wbo  said  be  sbould  jninp  up  s  white- 
fellow  and  baye  plenty  6f  sixpences.  Many  bäye  heaid  of 
tbe  case  of  Sir  George  Grey,  wbo  was  reeognized  and 
caressed  by  an- Anstralian  woman  as  her  depeased  son  oome 
back ;  and  eqnally  illostrative  is  tbe  case  of  Mrs.  Thomson, 
wbo,  regarded  as  ibe  retorned  otber-self  of  a  ]&te  member 
of  ibe  tribe,  was  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  Austraüana 
she  lived  witb  as  ''Poortbingl  she  ia  notbing — only  a 
gl^ost  1 ''  Bonwick  states  tbat  a  settler  witb  a  bent  arm, 
being  identified  as  a  lately-deoeased  natiye  wbo  bad  a  bent 
arm,  was  salnted  witb — '^O,  my  Bnllndee,  yon  jamp  np  white 
fellowf  And,  giying  other  instances,  Bonwick  qnotes 
Dayis's  explanation  of  tbis  Anstralian  belief,  as  being  tfaat 
black  men,  wben  skinned  before  eating  them,  are  seen  to 
be  white;  and  tbat  therefore  tbe  whites  are  taken  for  their 
gbosts.     Bat  a  like  belief  is  elsewhere  entertained  witbont 
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tbis  explanation.  Turner  says  tlie  New  Galedonians  ''think 
white  men  ore  ihe  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  bring  sickness/' 
Again^  **  at  Damley  Island,  tlie  Prince  of  Wales'  Islands, 
and  Cape  York,  the  word  used  at  each  place  to  signify  a 
white  man  also  means  a  gkost/'  We  leam  from  Barton 
tbat  Kramen  call  Earopeans  "the  ghost-tribe'';  a  people 
in  old  Calabar  call  tbem  '' spirit-men '^ ;  and  the  Mpongwe. 
of  the  Oaboon  call  them  ''  ghosts/' 

The  implication,  pnt  by  these  many  cases  beyond  doabt, 
tiiat  the  daplicate  is  at  first  conceived  as  no  less  material 
tban  its  original,  is  shown  with  eqnal  cleamess  in  other 
ways  among  other  peoples.  Thns  the  Karens  say  '^  the  lA 
[spirit]  Bometimes  appears  after  death,  and  cannot  then  be 
distingtdshed  from  the  person  himself /'  The  Araacanians 
äiink  **  the  sool,  when  separated  from  the  body,  exercisea 
in  another  life  the  same  fnnctions  it  performed  in  this, 
with  no  other  difference  except  that  they  are  nnaccom- 
paxiied  with  fatigae  or  satiety/'  ''The  inhabitonts  of 
Qnimbaya,''  Piedrahita  says,  ''  acknowledged  that  there  was 
lomething  immortal  in  man,  bat  they  did  not  distingaish 
the  soul  from  the  body ;  ^*  and  Herrera  asserts  the  like. 
The  distinct  statement  of  the  ancient  Peruvians  was  that 
**  äie  Bools  most  rise  öüt  of  their  tombs,  with  all  that  be- 
hmged  to  their  bodies/^  And,  according  to  Acosta,  they 
joined  with  this  the  belief  ''that  the  sools  of  the  dead 
rore  about,  and  feel  cold  and  thirst,  and  hnnger  and  toil/' 

Besides  being  expressed,  this  belief  is  implied  by  acts. 
The  practice  of  some  Petavians,  who  scattered  "flonr  of 
maize,  or  qoinaa,  abont  the  dwelling,  to  see,  as  they  say,  by 
the  footsteps  whether  the  deceasedhas  been  movingabont/' 
is  pciralleled  elsewhere :  even  amoüg  the  Jews,  sifted  ashes 
were  osed  for  traeing  the  footsteps  of  demons ;  and  by  some 
of  them,  thongh  not  by  others,  demons  were  regarJed 
as  the  spirits  of  the  wicked  dead.  And  a  like  idea  mnst 
ezist  among  those  Negroes  mentioned  by  Bastian,  who  put 
thoms  in  the  paths  leading  to  their  villages,  to  keep  away 
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demons.  Elsewhere^  tbe  alleged  demands  f or  provisions  by 
the  dead  have  the  same  implication.  "  Giro  us  some  f  ood, 
that  we  maj  ea^  and  set  oat/'  say  certain  Amazala  spiritBi 
who  repreaent  themselvea  as  going  to  figlit  the  epirits  of 
another  place.  Among  the  North-American  Indiana,  the 
spirits  are  sapposed  to  smoke ;  and  in  Fiji,  it  is  said  that  the 
grods  "  eat  the  souls  of  those  who  are  deStroyed  by  men''-^ 
first  roasting  them.  It  is  also  a  Fijian  belief  that  some 
'^  souls  are  killed  by  men :"  the  second  seif  may  have  to  be 
fought  in  battle  like  the  first.  ßo,  too,  by  the  Amazoln^ 
'^  it  is  sapposed  that  the  Amatongo,  or  the  dead,  can  die 
again.  *  *  *  We  have  allosions  to  their  being  killed  in 
battle,  and  to  their  being  carried  away  by  the  riyer.''  And 
this  belief  in  the  snbstantiality  of  the  donble,  was  shared  by 
the  ancient  Hindns,  the  Tartars,  and  by  Eoropeans  in  cid 
times. 

§  93.  The  transitions  between  this  original  and  most 
crade  conoeption,  and  the  less  cmde  oonceptions  which  oome 
later,  cannot  be  clearly  traced ;  but  there  are  indications  of 
a  progressive  modification. 

Something  like  a  semi-snbfltantiality  is  implied  by  the 
ideas  of  the  Tahitians,  described  by  Ellis  as  ^'vagne  and 
indefinite.^'  For  while  they  hold  that  most  spirits  of  the 
dead  are  ''  eaten  by  the  gods/'  not  at  once,  bat  by  degrees^ 
(implying  separabiliiy  of  the  parts) ;  they  hold  that  others 
are  not  eaten,  and  sometimes  appear  to  the  surviTors  in 
dreams :  this  re-appearance  being  probably  the  gronnd  tot 
the  inf  erence  that  they  are  not  eaten.  Again,  a  snbstan- 
tiality that  is  partial  if  not  complete,  is  implied  by  the 
ascription  to  ghosts  of  Organs  of  sense,  through  which  they 
have  ordinary  perceptions.  The  Yakuts  leaye  oonspicnous 
marks  to  show  the  spirits  where  the  offerings  are  lef t ;  and, 
according  to  Orozco  y  Berra,  the  Indians  of  Yucatan  hold 
''  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  retoms  to  the  world,  and  in 
Order  that  on  loaving  the  tomb  it  may  not  lose  the  way  tc 
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die  domestic  hearth,  tliey  mark  tlie  path  f  rom  the  hut 
to  the  tomb  with  clialk.''  Hie  materiality  implied  hy 
phjsical  visioii,  is  similarly  ascribed  hy  the  Nicobar  people, 
who  think  that  the  "  maligDant  spirits  {of  the  dead]  are 
effectaally  prevented  from  takiag  their  abode  again  in  the 
rillage,  by  a  screen  made  of  pieces  of  cloth,  which  keeps 
ont  of  their  banefal  sight,  the  place  where  the  hooscs 
stand.'' 

The  Greiek  conoeption  of  ghosts  seems  to  have  been  of 
allied  kind.  ''It  is  only/'  says  Thirlwall,  '^after  their 
strength  has  been  repaired  by  the  blood  of  a  slanghtered 
▼ictim,  that  they  recover  reason  and  memory  f or  a  time, 
can  recognise  their  liying  friends^  and  f eel  anxiecy  f  or  those 
they  have  left  on  earth/'  That  these  dwellers  in  Hades 
have  8ome  Idnd  of  sabstantiality^  is  implied  both  by  the 
hct  that  they  come  trooping  to  drink  the  sacrificial  blood, 
Aud  by  the  fact  th&t  Ulysses  keeps  them  back  with  his 
sword.  Moreover,  in  this  world  of  the  dead,  he  beholds 
Tityn£  having  his  liver  tom  by  yultures ;  speaks  of  Aga- 
memnon's  soul  as  ''shedding  the  warm  tear;''  and  describes 
the  ghost  of  Sisyphns  as  sweatingfroni  his  efforts  in  thnist- 
ing  np  the  still-gravitating  stone.  And  here  I  znay  fitly  ref er 
to  a  passage  in  the  Siad,  showing  ns,  in  a  very  clear  way, 
how  the  primitive  notion  becomes  modified.  On  awaking 
after  dreaming  of ,  and  vainly  tiying  to  embrace,  Patrocins, 
Achilles  says — ''Alas,  there  is  indeed  then,  even  in  the 
dwellings  of  Hades,  a  certain  spirit  and  image,  bnt  there  is 
no  body  in  it  at  all/'  Yet,  being  described  as  speaking 
and  lamenting,  the  ghost  of  Patroclns  is  conceived  as  having 
the  materiality  implied  by  such  acts.  Thns,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Homeric  age,  the  dream,  while  continning  to  fumish 
proof  of  an  after-existence^  fumished  experiences  which, 
when  reasoned  npon,  necessitated  an  alteration  in  the  idea 
of  the  other-self :  complete  snbstantiality  was  negatived« 

Nor  do  the  conceptions  which  prevailed    among   the 
Hebrewfi  appear  to  have  been  diSerent.     We  find  ascribed 
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Qow  substantiality^  now  insnbstantialiiy^  and  now  some« 
{hing  between  the  twö.  The  rcBiisciteted  Christ  is  ai  the 
same  time  represented  as  haying  wounds  that  admit  of  iac- 
tual  examination ;  and  nerertheless  äs  passing  nnimpeded 
through  a  closed  door  or  through  walls.  And  their  snper- 
natural  beings  generally,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  whether 
rerived  dead  or  not,  were  similarly  conceived.  Here  angels 
dining  with  Abraham,  or  pnlling  Lot  into  the  honse,  are 
described  as  having  complete  corporeity ;  there  both  angels 
and  demons  are  spoken  of  as  swarming  invisibly  in  the  sur- 
rounding  air,  thus  being  incorporeal ;  elsewhere  they  are 
Said  to  haye  wings,  impljring  locomotion  by  mechanical 
action,  and  are  represented  as  nibbing  against,  and  wear- 
ing  out,  the  dresses  of  Babbins  in  the  synagogne. 

Manifestly  the  stories  abont  ghosts  universally  accepted 
among  ourselves  in  past  times,  inyolved  the  same  thonght. 
The  ability  to  open  doors,  to  clank  chains  and  make  other 
noises,  implies  a  considerable  coherence  of  substance ;  and 
this  coherence  mnst  have  been  assnmed,  howeyer  little  the 
assumption  was  ayowed. 

Por  many  further  illustrations   of   this  beliet   in  semi- 
snbstantiality,  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Tylor's  Primi 
tiveCuUure,  Vol.  I.  pp.  455—6  (2nd  Ed.) 

§  94.  As  implied  aboye,  we  find,  mingied  with  ihese 
ideas  of  semi-sabstantial  duplicates,  and  inconsistently 
held  along  with  them,  the  ideas  of  aeriform  and  shadowy 
dnplicates.  The  contrast  between  the  dying  man  and  the 
man  just  dead,  has  naturally  led  to  a  conception  of  the 
departed  in  terms  of  the  difference :  each  marked  difPer- 
once  generating  a  correlative  conception. 

The  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Is  then  the  heart  the  other- 
self  that  goes  away  f  Some  races  think  it  is ;  as  shown  by 
Bobadilla's  cross-examination  of  the  Indiana  of  Nicaragua. 
He  asks  of  one — "  Do  those  who  go  npwards,  liye  there  as 
they  do  here,  with  the  same  body  and  head  and  the  rest  ^" 
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To  which  the  reply  is — "  Onljr  the  heart  goes  there/'  And 
farther  qnestionixig  brings  out  a  confased  idea  that  there 
are  two  hearts^  and  that  ''  that  heart  which  goes  is  what 
makes  them  liye/'  Soj  too,  among  the  Chancas  of  ancient 
Pem^  Cieza  says,  sonl  ''they  calied  Soncetm^  a  word  which 
also  means  heart/'  More  conspicnons  as  the  oessa- 

tion  of  breathing  is  tfaan  the  cessation  of  the  heart's  action, 
it  leads  to  the  moi«  preyalent  identification  of  the  de« 
parted  other-self  with  the  departed  breath.  Among  these 
same  Central  Americans,  thifl  identification  oo-existed  with 
the  last.  To  one  of  BobadilWs  questions  an  Indian  replied 
— **  Wben  tfaey  are  dying,  something  like  a  person  calied 
pilio,  goes  off  their  month,  and  goes  there^  where  that  man 
and  woman  stay^  and  there  it  stays  like  a  person  and  does 
not  die,  and  the  body  remains  here/'  That  J^he  same  idea 
has  been  generally  held  by  higher  races  is  too  well  known 
to  need  proof .  I  will  name  only  the  graphio  presentation 
of  it  in  illnstrated  ecdesiastical  works  of  past  times ;  as  in 
the  Mortüogus,  etc.,  of  the  Prior  Conrad  Beitter,  pnbliahed 
in  1508,  which  contains  woodcats  of  dying  men  ont  of 
whose  months  imaller  fignres  of  thiemselves  are  escaping, 
and  being  received,  in  one  case  by  an  angel,  and  in  another 
by  a  deriL  Of  direct  identifications  of  the  sonl 

with  the  sladow,  there  are  many  iünstrations ;  such  as  that 
of  the  Greenlaaders,  who,  Cranti  teils  ns,  ''beliere  in  two 
sonlsr— Tis.,  the  shadow  and  the  breath.'^  It  will  snffice,  in 
fnrtber  snppOrt  of  ancient  examples,  to  cite  the.  modern 
ezampfe  of  the  Amazoln,  as  pyen  by  Dr»  Gallawäy *  Looking 
at  the  &ctB  from  the  missionary  point  of  yiew^  and  so  inrert« 
ing  the  order  of  genesis,  he  says — "  Scarcely  anything  can 
more  clearly  proTO  the  degpradation  whick  has  &ll^n  on  the 
natiyes  than  their  not  nnderstanding  that  isitonsi  meant  the 
spiiit,  and  not  merely  the  shadow  cast  by  the  body ;  f  or 
there  norw  ezists  among  them  the  stränge  befief  that  the 
dead  body  casts  no  shadow/' 
The  conoeptions  of  the  other-self  thns  resnlting,  tending 
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to  supplant  the  conceptions  of  it  as  qaite  substantial,  or  half 
Bubstantial^  because  less  conspicuously  at  yariance  wiUi  the 
evidence,  lead  to  obsenrancesimplying  the  belief  that  ghosts 
need  Spaces  to  pass  throaghj  thongb  not  large  ones.  ThuB 
the  Iroqnois  leaye  "  a  slight  opening  in  the  grave  f  or  it  [the 
Bool]  to  re-enter;^'  and  in  other  cases,  with  the  same 
motiye^  holes  are  bored  in  coffins.  Of  the  Ansajrii^  Wal- 
pole says — "  In  rooms  dedicated  to  hospitality,  several 
Square  holes  are  left,  so  that  each  spirit  xnay  come  or  depart 
withont  meeting  another.''  And  many  facts  of  like  mean« 
tng  are  elsewhere  met  with. 

§  95.  Were  there  no  direct  evidenoe  that  conceptions  of 
the  other-self  are  thus  derired,  the  indirect  evidenoe  fnr« 
nished  by  language  would  snffice.  This  comes  to  ns  from 
all  parts  of  the  world^  from  peoples  in  all  stages. 

Describing  the  Tasmanians^  Milligan  says — ''To  these 
gnardian  spirits  they  gaye  the  generic  name  '  W*arrawah/ 
an  aborig^nal  term,  *  *  *  signifjring  shade^  shadow^  ghost, 
or  apparition/'  In  the  Aztec  and  cognate  langoages,  ehecaU 
means  both  wind,  sonl,  and  shadow.  The  New  England 
tribes  called  the  sonl  chemung,  the  shadow.  In  Qoioh^, 
natub,  and  in  Esqnimanx,  tamdk,  express  both  these  ideas. 
And  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  atowritz,  the  soul,  ia  from 
aiourion,  to  breathe.  Like  identities  of  worda  haye  been 
pointed  ont  in  the  yocabularies  of  the  Algonqnins,  the 
Arawaks,  the  Abiponea,  the  Basutos.  That  the  speech  of 
the  ciyilized  by  certain  of  its  words  identifies  sonl  with 
shade,  and  by  others  identifies  soul  with  breath,  is  a  fami« 
liar  fact.  I  need  not  here  repeat  the  eyidence  detailed  by 
Mr.  T^\oT,  proying  that  both  the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan 
languages  show  the  like  original  conceptions. 

§  96.  AncTnow  we  come  to  certain  deriyatiye  conceptions 
of  great  significance.     Let  ns  take  first,  the  most  obyiöTis. 
Qaadrapeds  and  birds  are  obserred  to  breathe^  as  men 
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breathe.  Thej  bare  shadows,  too^  aa  men  have ;  and  these 
shadowB  appended  to  them,  foUow  them  and  mimic  them  iu 
like  ways,  If,  then,  a  man's  breath  or  his  shadow  is  that 
other-self  which  goes  away  at  death,  the  animars  shadow  or 
h-eath,  wUch  also  goes  away  at  death,  must  be  its  otber- 
self :  the  animal  has  a  ghost.  Even  the  primitiye  man, 
who  reasons  bat  a  step  beyond  the  facta  directly  thrast  on 
bis  attention,  cannot  avoid  drawing  this  conclusion.  Hence 
we  find  it  avowedlj  or  tacitly  embodied  in  primitive  beliefs, 
•ad  BOTFiying  in  the  belie&  of  early  civilized  races. 

The  savage  in  his  Iowest  and  most  thoughtless  stage, 
stops  bere;  bat  along  with  advance  in  reasoning  power 
ihere  comes  perception  of  a  farther  implication.  Thongh 
onlike  men  and  familiär  animals  in  not  having  any  per- 
oeptible  breath  (anless,  indeed,  perfame  is  regarded  as 
breath),  plants  are  like  men  and  animals  in  so  far  that  thej 
grow  and  reprodace:  they  similarly  flonriiiih,  decay,  and 
die,  af ter  leaving  ofEspring.  Bat  plants  cast  shadows ;  and 
as  their  leares  rnstle  in  the  breeze  or  their  branches  sway 
in  tho  gale,  their  shadows  ezhibit  corresponding  ag^tations. 
Henoe,  consistency  demands  an  eztension  of  the  belief  in 
duality:  plants,  too,  have  sonls.  This  implication,  recog* 
nized  by  somewhat  adyanced  races,  as  the  Dyaks,  the 
Earena,  and  some  Polynesians,  leads  among  them  to 
observances  by  which  plant-spirits  are  propitiated.  And  it 
persists  in  well-known  forms  throngh  snoceeding  stages  of 
social  erolution. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.  Having  gone  thas  far,  the  progress« 
ing  man,  as  he  becomes  more  logical,  has  to  go  farther. 
For  shadows  are  possessed  not  by  men,  animals,  and  plants 
only :  other  things  have  them.  Hence,  if  shadows  are 
loals,  these  other  things  mnst  have  sonls.  And  now  mark 
that  we  do  not  read  of  this  belief  among  the  very  Iowest 
races.  It  does  not  exist  among  the  Faegians,  the  Aostra- 
lians,  the  Tasmanians,  the  Andamanese,  the  Bashmen;  or, 
if  it  does,  it  is  not  sufficiently  pronoonced  to  have  drawn 
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ßie  attention  of  travellers.  Bat  it  is  a  belief  that  arises 
in  tlie  more  intelligent  races^  and  deyelops.  Mason  says 
tho  Karens  think  "  every  natural  object  has  ita  lord  or  god, 
in  the  signification  of  its  possessor  or  presiding  spirit:" 
even  inanimate  things  tliat  are  nsefal,  sncli  as  instm- 
ments,  baye  eacli  of  them  its  lÄ  or  spirit.  Describing 
tbe  notion  of  souls  as  existing  among  the  Ghippewas, 
Keating  writes: — tbey  ''believe  that  animals  katre  souls^  and 
even  that  inorganic  substances^  such  as  kettles,  etc.^  baye  in 
them  a  similar  essence/'  Bj  the  Pijians  who,  as  we  haye 
Seen  (§41),  are  among  the  most  rational  of  barbarians, 
this  doctrine  is  fully  elaborated.  Seemann  teils  us  that 
they  ascribe  sonls  "not  only  to  all  mankind,  bat  to 
animals,  plants,  and  -eyen  honses,  canoes,  and  all  mechanical 
contriyances ; "  and  this  ascription,  named  also  by  T.  Wil- 
liams, is  considered  by  him  to  haye  the  origin  here  alleged : 
he  says — "probably  this  doctrine  of  shadows  has  to  do 
with  the  notion  of  inanimate  objects  haying  spirits." 
Peoples  in  far  more  adyanced  states  haye  drawn  the  same 
inference.  The  Mexicans,  according  to  Peter  of  Ghent, 
"  snpposed  that  eyery  object  had  a  god  '/'  and  that  its  pos- 
session  of  a  shadow  was  the  basis  f  or  this  snpposition,  we 
shall  find  good  reason  for  thinking  on  obserying  the  like 
belief  ayowedly  thns  explained  by  a  people  adjacent  to  the 
Chibchas.     Conceming  them,  Piedrahita  writes : — 

'*  The  La4J^es  worshipped  eveiy  stone  bs  a  god,  as  they  said  that  they 
had  all  been  men,  and  that  all  men  were  oonverted  into  stones  after 
death,  and  tliat  a  day  was  Coming  when  all  Btones  would  be  ndsed  as 
men.  They  also  worshipped  their  own  shadow,  so  that  they  always 
had  their  god  with  them,  and  saw  him  when  it  was  daylight.  And 
though  they  knew  that  the  shadow  was  produced  by  the  light  and  an 
interposed  object,  they  replied  that  it  was  done  by  the  San  to  give  them 
gods.  *  *  *  And  when  the  shadows  of  trees  and  stones  were  point^ 
out  to  them,  it  had  no  e£kct,  fts  they  considered  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  to  be  gods  of  the  trees»  and  the  shadows  of  the  stones  the  gods  of 
the  stones,  and  therefore  the  gods  of  their  gods." 

These  facts,  and  especially  the  lost,  go  far  to  show  that 
the  belief  in  object-sonls,  is  a  belief  reached  at  a  certain 
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■tage  of  intellectaal  erolütion^  as  a  corollaiy  from  a  pro« 
eBtablifihed  belief  Tespecting  the  souls  of  men.  Withoat 
waiting  for  the  more  special  proofs  to  be  bereafter  given, 
the  reader  will  see  wbat  was  meant  in  §  65  by  the  denial 
that  the  primitive  man  conld  have  so  retrograded  to  an  in« 
telligence  below  that  of  brutes^  as  orig^nally  to  conftise  tho 
ftnimate  with  the  inanimate ;  and  he  will  see  some  gronnd 
for  the  accompanying  assertion  that  such  conf nsion  of  them 
as  his  deyeloping  conceptions  show^  he  is  betrayed  into  by 
inferenoe  from  a  natural  but  erroneous  belief  preyiously 
snrred  at. 

§  97.  Betuming  from  this  parenthetical  remark^  it  wül 
be  nsefnl,  bef ore  closing,  to  note  the  yariöus  olasses  of  souls 
and  spirits  which  this  System  of  Interpretation  originates. 

We  have,  first^  the  souls  of  deceased  parents  and  relatives. 
These,  taking  in  the  minds  of  survivors  vivid  shapes,  are 
Ans  distinguished  from  the  souls  of  ancestors;  which^  aecord« 
ingto  their  remoteness,  pass  into  yag^eness:  so  giving  ideas 
of  souls  individualized  in  different  degrees.  We 

bave,  next,  the  wandering  doubles  of  persona  who  are  asleep, 
or  more  profoundly  insensible.  That  these  are  duly  recog- 
nized  as  a  class,  is  shown  by  Schweinfnrth's  account  of  the 
Bongo ;  who  think  that  old  people  **  may  apparently  be  lying 
cahnly  in  their  huts,  whilst  in  reality  they  are  taking  counsel 
with  the  spirits  of  mischief  "  in  the  woods.  Further, 

we  have,  in  some  cases,  the  souls  of  waking  persons  which 
have  temporarily  lett  them  :  instance  the  belief  of  the 
Karens,  that  ''every  human  being  has  his  guardian  spirit 
wiUdng  by  his  side,  or  wandering  away  in  search  of  dreamy 
adventnres ;  and  if  too  long  absent,  he  must  be  called  back 
with  offerings.''  The  actual  recognition  of  such  distinctions 
18  clearly  shown  us  by  the  Malagasy,  who  have  different 
names  for  the  ghosts  of  a  living  and  of  a  dead  person. 

Another  classiäcation  of  souls  or  spirits  is  to  be  noted : 
ibere  are  those  of  friends  and  those  of  enemies — ^those  be- 
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longing  to  members  of  tlie  tribe^  and  ihose  belonging  (o 
members  of  other  tribes.  Of  course  ihese  groups  are  not 
completely  coineident ;  f or  tbere  are  tbe  gliosts  of  bad  men 
within  the  tribe^  as  well  as  those  of  the  implacable  f oea 
outside  of  it;  and  there  are  in  some  oases  the  mallgnant 
spirits  of  those  who  have  remained  unbnried.  Bat,  speaking 
generallj,  the  good  and  the  bad  spirits  have  these  origins ; 
and  the  amiiy  or  the  enmity  ascribed  to  them  af  ter  death,  is 
bnt  a  oontinnanoe  of  the  amity  or  enmity  shown  by  them 
dnring  life. 

We  must  add  to  these  the  sonls  of  other  things — ^beasts, 
plants,  and  inert  objects.  Clavigero  teils  ns  that  the 
Mexicans  ascribe  the  ^  blessing  of  immortality  to  the  souls 
of  brates  '* ;  and  the  Malagasy  think  the  ghosts  "  of  both 
men  and  beasts  reside  in  a  great  monntain  in  the  south/' 
Bat  thoagh  animal-sools  are  not  nncommonly  reoogniased ; 
and  though  Fijians  and  others  believe  that  the  sools  of 
destroyed  atensils  go  to  the  other  world ;  we  have  not  mach 
evidence  that  sonls  of  these  classes  are  regarded  as  com« 
monly  interfering  in  haman  affairs. 

§  98.  It  remains  only  to  note  the  progressive  diSerentia- 
tion  of  the  conceptions  of  body  and  sool,  which  the  facta 
show  OS.  As,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  saw  that,  along  with  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  the  idea  of  that  permanent  insensi« 
bility  we  call  death,  is  grädaally  differentiated  from  the 
ideas  of  those  temporary  insensibilities  which  simalate  it, 
tili  at  length  it  is  marked  off  as  radically  nnlike  ;  so,  h^re, 
we  see  that  the  ideas  of  a  snbstantial  seif  and  an  unsub- 
stantial  seif,  acqnire  their  streng  contrast  by  degrees ;  and 
that  increasing  knowledge,  joined  with  a  growing  critical 
facolty,  determine  the  change. 

Thas  when  the  Basatos,  led  by  their  conception  of  the  other- 
self  as  having  substantiality,  ''think  that  if  a  man  walks  on 
the  liver-bank,  a  crocodile  may  seize  his  shadow  in  the 
water  and  draw  him  in'^;  we  may  see  that  the  irrecon« 
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cilability  of  tlieir  ideas  is  so  great^  that  advancing  physical 
knowledge  must  modify  tliem — ^znnst  caase  the  other-self 
to  be  conceived  as  less  sabstantial.  Or  again,  if^  on  the 
one  band,  the  Fijian  ascribes  to  the  soul  such  materi- 
ality  that,  during  its  joumey  after  death,  it  is  liable  to  be 
seized  by  one  of  the  gods  aad  killed  by  smashing  against 
a  stone ;  and  if ,  on  the  other  band,  he  holds  that  each  man 
has  two  Söuls,  bis  shadow  and  bis  reflection ;  it  is  manifest 
that  bis  beliefs  are  so  incongruous  that  criticism  must  ulti- 
mately  change  them.  Cönsciousness  of  the  incongruity,  be- 
Coming  clearer  as  thought  becomes  more  deliberate^  leads 
io  successiye  compromises.  The  second  seif,  originally  con- 
ceiyed  as  equally  substantial  with  the  first,  gprows  step  by 
8tep  less  substantial :  now  it  is  semi-solid,  now  it  is  aeri- 
(orm,  now  it  is  ethereal.  And  this  stage  finally  reached,  is 
one  in  which  there  cease  to  be  ascribed  any  of  the  proper« 
lies  by  which  we  know  existence :  there  remains  only  ihe 
assertion  of  an  existence  that  is  wholly  nndefined. 


CHAPTERXIV. 

THE  IDEAS  OF   ANOTHEB  LIFE« 

§  99.  Belief  in  reanimation  implies  belief  in  a  subsequent 
life.  The  primitive  man^  incapable  o£  deliberate  tboaght^ 
and  without  langoage  fit  f  or  deliberate  thinking,  has  to  con- 
ceive  tbis  as  best  he  m&j.  Hence  a  chaos  o£  ideaa  concem- 
ing  the  after-state  of  the  dead.  Among  tribea  who  say 
that  death  is  annihilation,  we  yet  commonly  find  such  in- 
consequent  beliefs  as  those  of  some  Africans  yisited  bj 
Schweinf orth^  who  shnnned  certain  cayes  from  dread  of  the 
eyil  spirits  of  fugitives  who  had  died  in  them. 

Incoherent  as  the  notions  of  a  futnre  life  necessarily  are 
at  first^  we  have  here  to  note  their  leading  traits^  and  the 
stages  of  their  development  into  greater  coherence.  The 
belief  is  originally  qualified  and  partial.  In  the  last  chapter 
we  saw  that  some  hold  resnscitation  to  be  contingent  on  the 
treatment  of  the  corpse ;  and  that  destmction  of  it  causes 
annihilation.  Moreorer^  the  second  life^  if  commencedj 
niay  be  bronght  to  a  yiolent  end :  the  dead  man's  double 
may  be  killed  afresh  in  battle ;  or  maj  be  destroyed  on  its 
way  to  the  land  of  the  dead;  or  may  be  deyonred  by  the 
gods.  Forther,  there  is  in  some  cases  a  caste-limitation : 
in  Tonga  it  is  supposed  that  only  the  Chiefs  have  sonls.  Else- 
where^  resnscitation  is  said  to  depend  on  conduct  and  ita 
incidental  resnlts.  Some  raoes  think  another  life  is  eamed 
by  brayery;  as  do  the  Comanches^  who  anticipate  it  for  good 
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inen — ^those  who  are  daring  in  taking  scalps  and  stealing 
horses.  Conrersely,  according  to  Brinton^  '^  a  mild  and  nn- 
warlike  tribe  of  Guatemala  *  *  *  were  persnaded  that  to  die 
hf  any  otlier  than  a  natural  death^  was  to  forfeit  all  hope  of 
life  hereafter^  and  therefore  lef t  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to 
the  beasts  and  ynltnres/'  Or^*  ftgftin>  it  is  contingent  on  the 
pleasnre  of  the  gods ;  as  among  the  aneient  Arjans,  who 
prayed  f or  another  life  and  made  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.  And 
there  is  in  some  cases  a  tacit  snpposition  that  the  seoond 
life  is,  after  a  time,  ended  by  a  second  and  final  death. 

Before  otherwise  conaidering  the  primitive  conception  of 
%  fatore  life,  we  will  glance  at  this  last  trait — its  doration. 

§  100.  One  of  the  expmences  gnggestlng  another  life, 
is  also  one  of  the  experiences  snggesting  a  Umit  to  it; 
namely,  the  appearance  of  the  dead  in  dreams.  Sir  John 
Labbock  has  been,  I  beliere,  the  first  to  point  out  this. 
Manifestly  the  dead  persons  recognized  in  dreams,  mnst  be 
persons  who  were  known  to  the  dreamers ;  and  conseqnenÜj, 
the  long  dead,  ceasing  to  be  dreamt  of,  cease  to  be  thonght 
of  as  btill  existing.  Savages  who,  like  the  Mangan jas,  "  ez- 
preasly  gronnd  their  beUef  in  a  fatore  life  on  the  f act  that 
their  friends  Visit  them  in  their  sleep;''  natorally  draw 
the  inference  that  when  their  friends  cease  to  visit  them  in 
their  sleep,  they  have  ceased  to  be.  Hence  the  contrast 
which  Sir  John  Labbock  quotes  from  Da  Chailla.  Ask  a 
oegpro  '^  where  is  the  spirit  of  his  great-grandfather,  he  says 
he  does  not  know ;  ii  is  done.  Ask  him  aboat  the  spirit  of 
his  father  or  brother  who  died  yesterday,  then  he  is  fall  of 
fear  and  terror.''  And  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  when  dealing 
with  another  qaestion,  the  evidence  fumished  by  dreams 
establishes  in  the  minds  of  the  Amazolu,  a  like  marked  dis- 
tinction  between  the  sonls  of  the  lately  dead  and  the  sools 
of  ihe  long  dead ;  which  they  think  have  died  utterly. 

How  the  notion  of  a  temporary  af ter-life  grows  into  the 
notion  of  an  ehdaring  after-Iif e,  we  must  leave  anoonsidered. 
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For  present  pnrposes  it  soffices  io  point  out  fhat  the  notion 
of  an  enduring  after-life  is  reaclied  tfarongh  stagee. 

§  101.  Wliat  is  tHe  cdiaracter  of  this  after-life :  here  be- 
lieved  in  yagaely  and  in  a  variable  way;  here  beiiered  in 
SB  lasting  for  a  time ;  here  believed  in  as  permanent  f 

As  is  implied  by  snndry  of  the  fönend  rites  described  in 
a  f oreg^ing  chapter^  the  lifo  that  goes  on  after  death  is  snp- 
posed  to  differ  in  nothing  from  this  life:  the  wants  and 
porsuits  remain  as  before.  The  Chinooks  assert  that  at 
night  the  dead  ''awake  and  get  up  to  search  for  food/' 
And  no  donbt  it  is  with  a  Uke  belief  in  the  necessity  for 
satisfjring  their  material  wants^  that  the  Comanches  think  the 
''  dead  are  permitted  to  yisit  the  earth  at  night^  bat  most  re- 
turn at  daylighf — a  superstition  reminding  ns  of  one  once 
current  in  Eorope.  Among  South  American  tribes^  too,  we 
find  eyidence  that  the  seoond  life  is  conceived  as  an  nnyaried 
continoation  of  the  first :  death  being^  as  the  Yncatan  Indiana 
saj,  "  merely  one  of  the  accidents  of  life/'  Thns  we  leani 
from  Southey  that  the  Tnpis  bnried  the  dead  person  in  the 
hoose  "in  a  sitting  postnre  with  food  before  it ;  for  there 
were  somewho  believed  that  the  spirit  went  to  sport  among 
the  mountains^  and  retnmed  there  to  eat  and  to  take  rest/' 

Where  the  fatnre  life  is  thonght  of  as  diyided  from  the 
present  by  a  more  decided  break^  we  still  find  it  otherwise 
contrasted  in  little  or  nothing.  What  is  said  of  the  Fijians 
may  be  said  of  others.  After  death  they  ''plant,  lire  in 
families,  &ght,  and  in  short  do  mnch  as  people  in  this 
world.^'     Let  us  note  the  general  agpreement  on  this  point. 

§  102.  The  provisions  they  connt  npon,  diSer  from  the 
provisions  they  haye  been  accustomed  to,  only  in  being  better 
and  more  abondant.  The  Innuits  ezpect  to  f  east  on  reindeer- 
meat;  after  death  the  Greek  goes  where  ''game  is  plentj 
and  goods  yery  cheap,  where  com  grows  all  the  year  round 
and  the  Springs  of  poi^e  water  are  nerer  dried  np ; "  the 
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Comaiiclies  look  forward  to  bnffaloes  alwaya  abandmit  and 
bt;  wliile  the  Paiagonians  hope  '' to  enjoy  the  happiaess 
of  being  etemally  drank/'  The  conception  differs  else- 
where  onlj  as  tlie  food,  etc.,  difiers.  The  people  of  the  New 
Hebridea  believe  that  in  the  nezt  lifo  "  the  cocoa-nuts  and 
the  bread-froit  are  finer  in  qoalitj,  and  so  abundant  in 
qoantitj  as  nerer  to  be  ezhausted/'  Arriaga  says  that  the 
Perayiaiia  ''  do  not  know,  either  in  thia  Ufe  or  in  the  other, 
any  greater  happiness  than  to  have  a  good  farm  where- 
from  to  eat  and  to  drink/'  And  pastoral  peoples  show 
a  kindred  adjustment  of  belief :  the  Todas  think  that  aiter 
death  their  boSaloes  join  them,  to  snpply  milk  as  before. 

Of  oourse,  with  like  food  and  drink  there  go  like  oc- 
capations.  The  Tasmanians  ezpected  "  to  porsne  the  chase 
with  nnwearied  ardonr  and  nnfailing  saccess/'  Sach 
North  American  Indiana  aa  the  Dakotahs,  besidea  kiUing 
onlimited  game  in  their  '^  happj  hanting-gronnds/^  antici- 
pate  ''war  with  their  former  enemiea/'  And,  reminded  aa 
we  thoa  are  of  the  daily  fighting  and  feasting  looked  f or- 
ward  to  in  the  fntore  life  of  the  Scandinavians^  we  are 
shown  the  preralence  of  anch  ideaa  among  peoplea  widelj 
divergent  in  race  and  habitat.  To  aee  how  yivid  these 
ideaa  are,  we  most  recall  the  obsenrancea  they  entail. 

§  103.  Booka  of  travel  haye  familiarised  erery  reader 
with  the  cnatom  of  bnrying  a.dead  man^a  movablea  with 
him.  Thia  cnatom  elaboratea  aa  social  development  goea 
ihrongh  ita  earlier  stages.  Here  are  a  few  illostrationa, 
joined  with  conatmctiona  we  mast  pnt  npon  them. 

The  dead  aayage,  having  to  hnnt  and  to  fight,  mnst  be 
armed«  Hence  the  depoait  of  weapona  and  implementa  with 
the  oorpae.  The  Tongona  raoea  haye  theae,  with  other  be« 
longings, "  placed  on  their  grave,  to  be  ready  f  or  aervice  the 
moment  they  awake  from  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
teii^K>rary  repoae/'  -  And  with  thia  expressed  or  nnez* 
prenod  reason,  a  like  conrse  is  f oUowed  by  the  Kalmucksj 
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the  Esqaimaax,  the  Iroquois,  the  Araticaiiiaiis,  tlie  Inland 
Negroes,  the  Nag^^  and  hj  tribes^  savage  and  semi-ciTÜ- 
ized^  too  numerons  to  mention.    Soine  of  whom,  too^  reoog- 
nizing  the  kindred  needs  of  women  and  children/bury  with 
women  their  domestic  appliances  and  with  ohildren  their  toys. 
The  departed  other-self  will  need  clothes.      Hence  ihe 
Abipones  "  hang  a  garment  f  rem  a-  tree  near  the  place  of 
interment,  for  him  [the  dead  man]  to  pnt  on  if  he  chooses 
to  come  oat  of  the  grave;''  and  hence  theDahomans^  along 
with  other  prbperty,  bnfy  with  the  deceased  "  a  change  of 
raiment  when  arriring  in  dead-land/^     This  proTiding   bi 
wearing  apparel  (sometimes  in  the  shape  of  their  ^'beat 
robea ''  in  which  thej  are  wrapped  at  borial^  sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  an  annaal  sapply  of  f  resh  clothes  placed  npon 
their  skeletons,  as  among  the  Patagonians)  goes  along  with 
the  depositing  of  jewels  and  other  valned  things.     Qften 
tiie  interment  of  the  deceased's  "property''  with  him  is 
specified  generally;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Samoyeds,  the 
Western  Anstralians,  the  Damaras,  the  Inland  Negroes,  the 
New  Zealanders.     With  the  dead  Patagonians  are  left  *^  all 
their  property'^;  with  the  Nagas^  ''all  the  movable  pro« 
perty '';  with  the  Gniana  people, ''  the  chief  treasnres  which 
they  possessed  in  life'';  with  the  Papnan  of  New  Guinea,  hia 
"arms  and  Ornaments'';  with  a  Peruvian  Ynca,  ''his  plate 
and  jewels " ;    with  the  Ancient  MeliGan,  ''  his  garments^ 
precions  stones,''  etc. ;  with  the  Ghibchaj  his  gold,  emeralds» 
and    other  treasnres.     The  body  of    the  late   Queen  of 
Madagascar  ''was   swathed  in  nearly  600  silk  lambas,  in 
the  folds  of  which  fwenty  gold  watchea,  100  gold  chains, 
rings,  brooehes,  bracelets,  and  other  jewellery,  together  with 
500  gold  coins,  were  roUed/'  By  the  Mishmis,all  the  tfaings 
''necessary  for  a  person  whilst  living  are  placed  in  a  house 
built  over  the    grave/'    And  Burton  says  tha^t  in   OlcL 
Calabar,   a  house  is  built  on  the  beach   to  contain   the 
deceased's  property,  "  together  with  a  bed,  that  the  ghosi 
may  not  sleep  npon  the  floor,"     To  such  an  eztent  is  thia 
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prorision  for  the  futore  Hfe  of  the  deceased  canried^  as,  in 
manj  cases^  to  entail  g^eat  evil  on  the  survivors.  Concem- 
ing  Bome  Gold  Coast  tribes^  Beecliazxi  bbjü,  ''  a  f aneral  is 
nsnally  absolute  min  to  a  poor  family/'  Low  states  that 
tlie  Djdka,  besides  the  deceased's  prppertj^  ''  bory  with  him 
BometüneB  large  suina  of  monej^  and  pther  valuables ;  bo 
that  a  f ather  who  has  been  unf ortunate  in  the  death  of  many 
of  bis  family,  is  frequently  reduced  to  poverty /'  And  among 
•ome  extinct  societies  of  America,  nothing  bat  the  deceased's 
landy  which  they  were  unable  to  put  into  his  graye,  re« 
mained  for  his  widow  and  children. 

Cttnying  out  oonsistently  this  co^ception  of  ifhe  seoond 
life  aa  a  repetition  of  the  lifo  temporarily  suspended  at 
death,  uncirilized  peoples  inf  er  that,  not  only  his  inanimate 
possessionSj  bnt  also  his  animate  possessionsj  will  be  needed 
by  the  deceased.  Hence  the  slaughter  of  his  liye  stock. 
With  the  Kirghiz  chief  are  deposited  ''his  favourite 
horses,''  as  also  with  the  Yakut,  the  Comanche,  the  Pata- 
gonian;  with  the  Borghoo,  his  horse  and  dog;  with  the 
Bedouin,  his  camel ;  with  the  Damara,  his  cattle ;  with  the 
Toda>  ''bis  entire  herdj''  and  the  Yatean,  when  about  to  die, 
has  his  pigs  first  tied  to  bis  wrist  by  a  cord  and  then  küled. 
Obyioußly  the  skuUs  of  animals  in  so  many  oases  placed 
round  the  gprave,  show  the  number  which  the  deceased  has 
taken  with  him  to  serye  him  in  his  second  life.  Where  the 
life  lad  here,  instead  of  being  predatory  or  pastoral,  is  agri- 
ealtural,  the  same  idea  prompts  a  kindred  praotioe.  Tschudi 
teils  US  ihat  in  Peru  ''asmall  bag  with  cocoa,  maize,  quinua, 
etc.,  is  laid  beside  the  dead,  that  they  might  have  where- 
to  sow  the  fields  in  the  other  world.'' 


§  104.  Logically  developed,  the  primitive  belief  implies 
iomeihing  more — ^it  implies  that  the  deceased  will  need  not 
only  his  weapons  and  implements,  his  clothing,  Ornaments, 
and  other  moFables,  together  with  his  domestic  animals ; 
bui  also  that  he  will    want  human  companionship  and 
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with  him.  Formerly  in  Congo, ''  wlien  the  king  was  baried 
a  dozen  young  maidd  leapt  into  the  graye  *  *  *  and  teere 
baried  alive  to  serve  bim  in  the  other  world.  These  niaida 
were  tben  so  eager  lor  this  semce  to  their  deceasedprincsj 
that,  in  striring  who  shoold  be  firat^  they  kiUed  one  another/' 
And  in  Dahomey,  ^' immediately  the  king  dies,  bis  wives 
begin  to  destroyall  hisfumitore  and  things  of  valae,  aa 
well  as  their  own ;  and  to  morder  one  another.  On  one 
occasion  285  of  the  women  were  thos  killed  bef ore  the  new 
king  coold  stop  it/'* 

Bespecting  these  immolations,  it  should  be  added  that 
they  sometimes  f oUow  the  deaths  o{  the  yonng.  Kane  says 
a  Chinook  chief  wished  to  kill  bis  wif  e,  that  she  might  ac- 
Company  his  dead  son  to  the  other  world ;  and  in  Aneitenm, 
on  the  death  of  a  beloved  child,  the  mother,  aont,  or  grand- 
mother,  is  strangled  to  accompaDy  it  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

As  f urther  qoalifying  the  interpretation  to  be  put  on  san- 
guinary  customs  of  ihis  kind,  we  rnost  bear  in  mind  that 
not  onlyare  inferiors  and  depexndents  sacrificed  at  a  f aneral^ 
with  or  without  their  assent,  bat  that  snperiors  themselves 
in  some  cases  decide  to  die.  Fiji  is  not  the  only  place 
where  people  advancing  in  years  are  baried  alive  by  their 
dutifol  children :  the  like  practioe  holds  in  Yate,  where  an 
old  chief  requests  bis  children  to  destroy  him  in  this  way« 

§  105.  Conceived  as  like  the  first  in  its  needs,  and  occa- 
pations,  and  pleasnres,  the  second  life  is  conceived  as  like 
the  first  in  its  social  arrangements.  Sabordination,  both 
domestic  and  public,  is  expected  to  be  the  same  hereafter 
as  here.  A  few  specific  Statements  to  this  effect  may  be 
added  to  the  foregoing  implications. 

Cook  States  that  the  Tahitians  dividod  the  departed  into 

*  We  faftre  bere  a  due  to  the  anonudous  faet  that,  in  sundxy  of  thcea 
▲frican  kingdoms»  ererything  u  given  over  to  plonder  and  murder  after  a 
king'i  death.  The  case  of  Ashantee«  where  the  relatiree  of  the  hing  oommit 
the  deetmction,  ihows  na  that  it  is  all  a  leqnenoe  of  the  snppoeed  duty  to  go 
and  serre  the  king  in  another  life. 
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daases  similar  to  those  ezisting  among  themselves ;  or,  aa 
£llis  re-statea  it,  ''  those  who  were  kiags  or  Areois  in  this 
World  were  the  same  there  for  ever.^'  Tlie  creed  of  the 
Tongans,  too^  represents  deceased  persons  as  organized  after 
the  System  of  ranks  ezisting  in  Tonga.  The  same  holds  in 
Fiji;  where  it  ^'is  most  repngnant  to  the  native  mind^' 
ihat  a  chief  shoold  appear  in  the  other  world  nnattended. 
In  the  f  nture  lif  e^  the  Chibchas  thonght  they  would  '^  be 
attended  to  by  their  serrants,  as  in  the  present/'  So^  too, 
is  it  among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India:  the  heaven  of  the 
Karetna  **  has  its  mlera  and  its  subjects  /'  and  in  the  Kookie 
heaven^  the  ghost  of  eveiy  enemy  a  man  has  slain  beoomes 
his  slave.  With  the  African  races  the  like  holds.  Forbes 
teils  US  that  in  the  creed  of  the  Dahomans^  classes  are  the 
same  in  the  second  lifo  as  in  the  first.  Describing  the 
Eaffir-beliefs,  Shooter  says^  the  political  and  social  relations 
after  death  are  snpposed  to  remain  as  bef ore.  And  a  kindred 
oonception  is  implied  among  the  Akkra  Negroes^  by  their 
asaertion  that  in  the  rainy  season^  their  goardian  gods  go 
on  a  Visit  to  the  court  of  the  supreme  god. 

That  this  analogy  persists  in  the  conceptions  of  higher 
races,  scarcely  needs  saying.  The  legend  of  the  descent  of 
lahtar,  the  Assyrian  YennSj  shows  ns  that  the  residence 
of  the  Assyrian  dead  had,  like  Assyria,  its  despotic  ruler, 
with  officers  leyying  tribnte.  So,  too;  in  the  nnder- 

World  of  the  Oreeks.  We  have  the  dread  Ai'des,  with  his 
wife  Persephone,  as  mlers;  we  have  Minos  ''giring  laws 
to  the  dead,  sitting  down,  bnt  the  others  around  him,  the 
king,  pleaded  their  canses^' ;  and  to  Achilles,  described  as 
hononred  ''when  alire  equally  with  the  gods,^'  it  is  said, 
^  now  again;  when  thon  art  here,  thon  hast  great  power 
amongst  the  deceased.'^  And  while  departed  men  are  thns 
nnder  political  and  social  relations  like  those  of  living  men, 
ao  are  the  celestials.  Zeus  Stands  to  the  rest  '^  exactly  in 
the  same  relation  that  an  absolute  monarch  does  to  the 
ariatocracy  of  which  he  is  the  head/^  Nor  did  the 

10 
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Hebrew  ideaa  of  another  life  fail  to  jield  like  analogies.* 
Originally  appearing  lo  meau  simply  tlie  graye,  or  in  a 
vague  way,  the  place  or  state  of  tlie  dead^  Sheol^  when  ac- 
qoiring  the  more  definite  meaning  of  a  miserable  place  f or 
the  dead — a  Hebrew  Hades — and  afterwards  deyeloping  into 
a  place  of  tortorej  Gebenna^  introdnces  us  to  a  form  of  dia- 
bolical  govemment  baring  gradations.  And  tboagb^  bs 
tbe  conoeption  of  life  in  tbe  Hebrew  heaven  elaboratod 
along  witb  the  elaboration  of  Hebrew  life  on  earth,  tbe 
ascribed  arrangements  did  not^  like  tbose  of  tbe  Greeks, 
parallel  terrestrial  arrangements  domestically,  tbey  did  poli- 
tically.  As  some  commentators  express  it,  tbere  is  implied 
a'^court^'of  celestial  beings — a  bierarcby  of  angels  and 
others^  having  ranks  and  functions.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ababj  God  is  represented  as  taking  conncil  witb  bis 
attendants  and  accepting  a  snggestion.  Tbere  is  a  beayenly 
army,  spoken  of  as  dirided  into  legions.  An  apportioning  of 
powers  is  described.  Tbere  are  arcbangels  set  over  difFe- 
rent  elements  and  over  different  peoples:  tbese  deputy* 
gods  being,  in  so  far^  analogous  to  tbe  minor  gods  of  tbe 
Greek  Pantheon.  Tbe  chief  difference,  beyond  tbat  of 
origin^  is  tbat  tbe  powers  are  more  distinctly  depated^  and 
tbe  Subordination  greater.  Tbongb  bere^  too,  tbe  Subordina- 
tion is  incomplete :  we  read  of  wars  in  beaTen^  and  of  re- 
bellious  angels  cast  down  to  Tartarus.  Tbat  this 

parallelism  continued  down  into  late  Christian  times^  is 
abundantly  sbown.  In  1407,  Petit,  professor  of  tbeology 
in  tbe  University  of  Paris,  represented  God  as  a  feudal 
sovereign,  Heayen  as  a  feudal  kingdom,  and  Lucifer  as  a 
rebellious  vassal.  "He  deceived  numbers  of  angels,  and 
brought  them  over  to  bis  party,  so  tbat  tbey  were  to  do  bim 

*  The  primitive  Hebrew  idcM  about  the  state  afler  death,  were  probably 
like  tbose  fonnd  to  exist  among  many  nncivilized  peoples ;  who,  tbongb  witb- 
ont  avowed  beliefs  in  a  futnre  Ufa,  yet  stand  in  great  fear  of  the  spiriti  of  tbe 
dead.  Tbat  tbe  Hebrews  beliered  in  gbosts  ia  clear ;  and  out  of  tbia  belief  in 
gbosts.  at  firstregarded  as  temporarilj  ezisting,  tbere  was  eventnaUj  dereloped 
among  them,  as  among  otber  peoples,  tbe  belief  In  a  permanent  fntor)  Ufa 
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koinage  &nd  obedience,  as  to  their  sovereign  lord,  and  be  no 
way  sabject  to  Gk>d;  and  Lucifer  was  to  hold  Ids  govem* 
ment  in  like  manner  to  God^  and  independent  of  all  subjec- 
tion  to  bim.  *  *  *  St.  Michael,  on  discovering  bis  inten- 
tions^  came  to  bim,  and  said  that  he  was  acting  very  wrong^'^ 
etc.  '^A  battle  ensued  between  them,  and  manj  of  the 
angels  took  part  on  either  side^  but  the  greater  nnmber 
were  for  St.  Michael.'*  (See  Monstrelet,  bk.  i.,  eh.  39.)  That 
a  kindred  view  was  held  bjr  oor  Protestant  Milton,  is  obvious. 

(  106.  Along  with  this  parallelism  between  the  social  Sys- 
tems of  the  two  lives,  may  fitly  be  named  the  closeness  of 
commnnion  between  them.  The  second  lifo  is  originally 
aUiedto  tbe  first  by  freqaencyand  directness  of  interconrse. 
Thns,  in  Dahomey,  the  constant  immolations  are  dne  to  the 
facta  that  ''  they  periodically  supply  the  departed  monarch 
with  fresh  attendants  in  the  shadowy  world,'*  and  that, 
"whatever  action,  however  trivial,  is  performed  by  the 
Eing,  it  most  datifuUy  be  reported  to  bis  sire  in  the 
shadowy  realm."  Among  the  Kaffirs,  again,  the  System  of 
appeal  from  snbordinates  to  superiors,  is  so  extended  as  to 
inclade  those  who  have  passed  into  the  other-lif e  :  ''  the 
departed  spirit  of  a  chief  being  sometimes  inyoked  to  com- 
pel  a  man's  ancestors  to  bless  him.'^  And  along  with  this 
may  be  named  the  still  stranger  instance-— the  extension  of 
trading  transactions  from  the  one  lif e  into  the  other  :  money 
being  borrowed  ''in  this  lifo,  to  be  repaid  with  heavy 
interest  in  the  next.'' 

In  this  respect,  as  in  other  respects,  the  conceptions  of 
eivilized  raoes  have  bat  slowly  diverged  from  those  of  savage 
raoes.  On  reading  that  when  tribes  of  the  Amaznla  are 
ai  enmity,  the  ancestral  spirits  of  the  one  tribe  go  to  fight 
tlkose  of  the  other,  we  are  reminded  of  the  supematnral 
beings  who,  siding  some  with  Gfreeks  and  some  with  Trojans, 
joined  in  the  combat )  and  we  are  also  reminded  that  the 
Jews  thonght  ''the  angels  of  the  nations  fonght  in  heaToo 
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when  iheir  allotted  peoples  made  war  on  earih/'  Furtheri 
we  are  reminded  that  the  creed  of  Christendom^  under  its 
more  widely  diffased  form^  implies  a  considerable  com- 
mtinioii  between  those  in  the  one  life  and  ihose  in  the 
cther.  The  living  praj  for  the  welfare  of  the  dead ;  and 
the  canonized  dead  are  asked  to  intercede  on  behalf  of  the 
living. 

§  107.  The  second  life^  being  originally  conceired  as 
repeating  the  first  in  other  respects^  is  originally  conceiTed 
as  repeating  it  in  conduct^  sentiments^  and  ethical  code. 

According  to  the  Thibetan  cosmogony,  the  gods  f onght 
among  themselyes.  The  Fijian  gods  ''are  prond  and 
reyengeful,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  each  other^  and 
are,  in  fact,  savages  like  themselves.^'  They  glory  in  the 
names  of  "the  adulterer,"  "the  woman-stealer/*  "the 
brain-eater,''  "  the  marderer.''  And  the  ghost  of  a  Fijian 
Chief,  on  arriring  in  the  other  world,  reconunends  himself  by 
the  boast — "  I  have  destroyed  many  towns,  and  slain  many 
in  war.''  This  parallelism  between  the  Standards  of  con- 
dnct  in  the  two  lives,  typical  as  it  is  of  parallelisms  every- 
where  rep6ated  in  lower  stages  of  progress,  reminds  ns 
of  like  parallelisms  in  the  Standards  of  those  early  races 
whose  literatores  have  come  down  to  ns. 

Of  the  af  ter-lif  e  of  the  departed  Ghreeks,  nnder  its  ethical 
aspect,  the  traits  are  bat  indistinct.  Sach  as  we  may 
perceive,  however,  conform  to  those  of  Gfareek  daQy  life. 
In  Hades,  Achilles  thinks  of  vengeance,  and  rejoices  in  the 
acoonnt  of  his  son's  snccess  in  battle,  and  the  slaaghter  of 
his  enemies;  Ajax  is  still  angiy  becaose  Ulysses  defeated 
him  ;  and  the  image  of  Hercales  is  described  as  going  aboat 
threateningly,  frightening  the  ghosts  aroimd  him.  In  the 
Upper  World  it  is  the  same  :  "  the  strnggle  on  earth  is  only 
the  connterpart  'of  the  strnggle  in  heayen."  Mars  is 
represented  as  honoored  by  the  titles  of  "  man*slayer,"  and 
''  blood-stainer/'    Jealoasy  and  revenge  are  raling  motiven. 
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each  other,  ihe  immortals  also  delade  men  by 
biae  appearanoea — even  oombine^  as  Zeus  and  Athene  did^ 
to  prompt  the  breaking  of  treaties  solenmly  swom  to, 
Easily  offended  and  implacable,  tliey  are  feared  jnst  as  bis 
demons  are  feared  by  the  primitiye  man.  And  the  one 
act  snre  to  be  resented,  is  disregard  of  obserrances  that 
express  Subordination.  As  among  the  Amaaioln  at  the 
present  timej  the  anger  of  anoestrai  spirits  is  to  be  feared 
only  when  they  haye  not  been  doly  laaded^  or  hare  been 
neglected  when  oxen  were  killed;  as  among  the  Tahitians 
''the  only  crimes  that  were  risited  by  the  displeasnre  of 
iheir  deities  were  the  neglect  of  some  rite  or  ceremony^  or 
the  failing  to  fumish  reqnirod  offerings ; "  so  the  ascribed 
character  of  the  Olympians  is  such  that  the  one  unf orgiye- 
able  ofEence  is  failare  in  acts  of  propitiation.  NeyerthelesS| 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  nnredeemed  bmtality  impUed  by 
ihe  stories  of  the  earlier  gods^  is,  in  the  stories  of  the  later, 
oonsiderably  mitigated.  Displaying  the  allege4  congruity 
between  the  ethical  code  of  this  lif  e,  and  that  attributed  to 
beings  in  another  life  (whether  regarded  as  departed  spirits 
or  not)  the  condnct  of  ihe  Qreek  deities  narrated  in  the 
Diady  exhibits  a  play  of  higher  motiyes  proportionate  to 
ihe  play  of  higher  motiyes  shown  in  the  condnct  of  the 
Homeric  Greeks  themselyes. 

Nor  in  the  ascribed  moral  Standard  of  the  Hebrew  other- 
lif e,  so  &r  as  we  can  inf er  it  from  the  condnct  which  is  re- 
presented  as  haying  diyine  approyal,  do  we  fail  to  see  a  kin- 
dred  similarity,  if  a  less  complete  one.  Subordination  is 
still  the  supreme  yirtue.  If  this  is  displayed,  wrong  acts  are 
oondonedj  or  are  not  supposed  to  be  wrong.  The  obedient 
Abraham  i^  applauded  f or  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  Isaac  : 
tiiere  is  no  sign  of  blame  for  so  readily  accepting  the 
murderous  Suggestion  of  his  dream  as  a  dictate  from 
heayen.  The  massacre  of  the  Amalekites  by  diyine  com- 
mandy  is  oompleted  withont  check  by  the  merciless  Samuel; 
and  ihere  is  tacit  condemnation  of  the  more  merciful  Saul 
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But  though  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  is  represented  af 
hardening  PharaoVs  heauct,  and  as  sending  a  lying  spiiit  to 
deceiye  Ahab  through  his  prophets ;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
implied  ethical  codes  of  beaTen  and  paradise^  wbile  refiect- 
ing  tbe  code  of  a  people  in  some  respects  barbaroos,  reflect 
the  code  of  a  people  in  other  respects  morally  snperior. 
Justice  and  mercj  enter  into  tbe  moral  Standards  of  botb 
lives  (as  expressed  hj  the  prophets^  at  least)^  in  a  degree 
not  shown  us  in  the  moral  Standards  of  lower  peoples. 

§  108.  And  here  we  are  introdaced  to  the  fact  remaining 
to  be  noted — ^the  divergence  of  the  civilized  idea  from  the 
sayage  idea.  Of  conrse^  the  primitive  conception  of  the 
second  lifo  as  a  resamption  of  the  first,  becomes  less  ac- 
ceptable  as  accomnlating  knowledge  and  clearer  thonght 
render  its  incongruities  more  appreciable;  and  hence  resnlt 
modifications.     Let  ns  glance  at  the  chief  oontrasts. 

The  cömplete  materiality  of  the  second  life  as  originally 
conceived,  f ollowing  necessarily  from  the  conception  of  the 
other-self  as  qoite  substantial^  theforegoingeyidence  dearly 
shows  US.  Somchow  keeping  himself  out  of  sight^  the  de- 
eeased  eats^  drinks^  hunts^  and  fights  as  bef ore.  .  How 
material  his  life  is  supposed  to  be^  we  see  in  such  facta 
as  that^  among  the  £affirs^  a  deceased's  weapons  are 
^'broken  or  bent  lest  the  ghost^  during  some  midnight 
retum  to  air^  should  do  injuiy  with  them^'^  and  that  an 
Australian  cuts  off  the  right  thumb  of  his  slain  enemy,  that 
his  ghost  niay  be  unable  to  throw  a  spear.  But  the 

destruction  of  the  body  bj  burning  or  otherwise,  tending  to 
produce  a  qualified  notion  of  the  rerived  other-self,  tends  to 
produce  a  qualified  notion  of  the  other-life,  physically  con- 
sidered — strengthens  that  idea  of  a  less  substantial  other- 
self,  which  certain  dream-experiences  suggest,  and  generates 
the  idea  of  a  less  substantial  other-lif e.  The  rise  of  this 
qualified  idea  we  may  see  in  the  practioe  of  burning  or 
otherwise  destroying  the  things  intended  for  the  dead  man'a 
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oae.  We  baye  already  noted  cases  (§  84)  in  which  food 
placed  witk  ihe  corpse  ia  bomt  along  witii  it ;  and  eise- 
wliare,  inpnrsnance  of  the  same  idea,  the  property  ia  bumt. 
In  Africa  tkis  is  common :  among  the  Koosaa  the  widows  of 
Chiefs  '^  bom  all  the  Household  Utensils '';  the  Bagos  (Coast 
Negroes)  do  the  like^  and  include  aU  their  stores  of  food : 
'*  eyen  their  rice  is  not  sayed  from  the  flames/'  It  is  a 
costom  of  the  Comanches  to  bum  the  deceased's  weapons. 
In  other  cases  the  dead  man's  implements  and  moyables  are 
broken.  Franklin  says  of  the  Chippewayans^ ''  no  article  is 
spared  by  these  nnhappy  men  when  a  near  relatiye  dies; 
their  olothes  and  tents  are  cut  to  pieces,  their  gims  broken, 
and  eyery  other  weapon  rendered  nseless/'  Obyioosly  the 
implication  is  that  the  ghosts  of  tbese  possessions  go  with 
ihe  deceased;  and  the  accompanying  belief  that  the  second 
life  ia  physically  nnlike  the  first»  is  in  some  cases  ex- 
pressed :  it  is  aaid  that  the  essences  of  the  ofEerings  made 
are  consumed  by  departed  sools  and  not  the  substances  of 
them«  More  dedded  still  seems  to  be  the  con- 

ceiyed  oontrast  indicated  by  the  stränge  practice  of  destroy- 
ing  modela  of  the  deceased's  possessions.  This  practice, 
preyailing  among  the  Chinese^  was  lately  afreeh  witnessed 
by  Mr.  J«  Thomson;  wbo,  in  his  8traü$  of  ModcLcca,  etc.,  de- 
acribes  two  lamenting  widows  of  a  deceased  mandarin  whom 
be  aaw  giying  to  the  flamea  "  huge  paper-models  of  bouses 
and  famiture,  boats  and  sedans,  ladies-in-waiting  and 
gentlemen-pages/^  Clearly  anotber  life  in  wbich  the  bomt 
aemblances  of  tbings  are  supposed  to  be  nseful,  must  be 
figared  as  of  a  yery  sbadowy  kind. 

The  actiyities  and  gratifications  of  tbe  second  life,  origi- 
oally  oonceiyed  as  identical  witb  those  of  tbe  first,  come 
m  course  of  time  to  be  conceiyed  as  more  or  less  nnlike 
them.  Beaides  seeing  that  at  first  tbe  predatory  races  look 
forward  to  predatory  occupations  carried  on  more  saccess- 
f iilly,  and  that  races  liying  by  agricultore  ezpoct  to  plant 
aad  reap  as  before;  we  see  that  eyen  wbere  there  is  i*eached 
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ihe  advanced  social  state  implied  by  the  nso  of  monejr;  Übe 
barial  of  money  with  the  body  Shows  the  befiel  that  there 
will  be  buying  and  selling  in  the  second  lif e ;  and  where 
sham  coina  made  of  tinsel  are  bamt^  there  remains  the  same 
implication.  Bat  parallelism  passes  into  divergence.  With- 
oat  tiying  to  trace  the  changes^  it  will  snffice  if  we  tarn  at 
OQce  to  the  cnrrent  description  of  a  hereafter^  in  which  the 
daily  occapations  and  amascments  find  no  place^  and  in 
which  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giring  in  marriage.  Still, 
being  oonceived  as  a  lif e  in  which  all  the  days  are  Sandays, 
passed  "  where  oong^egations  ne'er  break  np/'  it  is  oon- 
ceived as  akin  to  a  part  of  the  present  life^  thongh  'not  to 
the  ayerage  of  it. 

Again,  the  sapposed  form  of  social  order  becomes  par- 
tially  imlike  the  known  form«  Type  of  gOTemment,  easte 
distinctions,  servile  institations,  are  originally  transferred 
from  the  experiences  here  to  the  imi^inations  of  the  her»» 
after.  Bat  thoagh  in  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the 
most  civiliaed,  the  analogy  between  the  social  Orders  of  the 
first  and  the  second  lives  does  not  whoUy  disappear,  the 
last  deviates  a  good  deal  from  the  first.  Thoagh  the  gra* 
dations  implied  by  a  hierarchy  of  arohangelSj  angels,  etc., 
bear  some  relation  to  the  gradations  seen  aroond  os ;  yet 
they  are  thoaght  of  as  otherwise  based :  sach  ineqoalities 
AS  are  imagined  hare  a  diSerent  origin. 

Similarly  respecting  the  ethic^  conceptions  and  the  im« 
plied  sentiments.  Along  with  the  emotional  modificatkms 
,  that  have  taken  place  daring  civilizofcion,  there  have  g^ne 
grreat  modifications  in  the  beliefs  respecting  the  code  of 
condact  and  measure  of  goodness  in  the  lifo  to  oome.  The 
religion  of  enmity,  which  makes  international  rerenge  a  dnty 
and  saccessful  retaliation  a  glory,  is  to  be  wholly  abandoned ; 
and  the  religion  of  amity  to  be  anqaalified.  Still,  in  eertain 
respects  the  feelings  and  motives  now  dominant  ate  to 
remain  dominant.  The  desire  for  approbation,  which  is  a 
ruling  passion  here^  is  represented  as  being  a  raling  paaaion 
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liereafier.     The  giving  of  praise  and  receiving  ot  approval 
aie  figured  as  the  chief  sources  of  liappiiieBS. 

Lastljj  we  obeerve  that  the  two  lives  become  more  widely 
disoonnected.  At  first  perpetual  interconrse  between  those 
in  the  one  and  those  in  the  other^  is  believed  to  be  going 
on.  The  savage  daily  propitiates  the  dead ;  and  the  dead 
are  supposed  dailj  to  aid  or  hinder  the  acts  of  the  living. 
This  close  communion^  persisting  thronghont  the  earlier 
stages  of  civilization,  gradoallj  becomes  less  close.  Though 
by  paying  priests  to  say  masses  for  departed  sonls^  and  by 
mTocations  of  saints  for  help^  this  exchange  of  Services  has 
been,  and  still  continnes  to  be^  generally  sho wn ;  yet  the 
oesaation  of  such  praotices  among  the  most  advanced^  implies 
a  oomplete  anndering  of  the  two  Ures  in  their  thonghts. 

Thns,  iken,  as  the  idea  of  death  gets  gradnally  marked 
ofE  from  the  idea  of  snspended  animation ;  and  as  the  antici- 
pated  resorrection  comes  to  be  thonght  of  as  more  and  more 
romote ;  so  the  distinotion  between  the  second  lif  e  and  the 
first  Ute,  growB^  little  by  little^  dedded.  It  direrges  by 
beooming  lese  material ;  by  becoming  more  nnlike  in  its 
occopations ;  by  having  another  kind  of  social  order ;  by 
presenting  g^ratifioations  more  remote  from  those  of  the 
aenses ;  tJid  hy  the  higher  Standard  of  conduct  it  assomes. 
And  while  ihns  differentiating  in  natorOj  the  second  lifo 
aeparates  more  widely  from  the  first :  commmiion  decreases^ 
aod  ihere  ifl  an  increasing  interval  between  the  ending  of 
the  one  and  the  begiiuiing  of  the  other. 
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In  these  cases  the  consistenoy  is  complete.  From  tlit 
otlier  primitive  ideas  we  h&ve  traoed^  ariaes  this  primitiTe 
idea  that  tbe  second  life  is  passed  in  the  localitj  in  which 
the  first  life  was  passed. 

§  III.  Elsewhere  we  trace  small  modifications :  the  re- 
(i^on  Said  to  be  hannted  by  the  sonls  of  the  dead^  becomes 
wider.  Though  they  revisit  their  old  homes^  yet  eommonly 
they  keep  at  some  distance. 

In  New  Caledonia^  ''the  spirits  of  the  departed  are 
snpposed  to  go  to  the  bnsh'';  and  Turner  says  that  ''in 
Samoa,  spirits  were  snpposed  to  roam  the  bnsh/'  We  find, 
with  a  difference^  this  belief  among  some  Africans.  The 
Goast  Negroes  think  there  are  wüd  people  in  the  bnsh  who 
snmmon  their  sonls  to  make  slaves  of  them ;  and  the  notion 
of  the  Bnlloms  is  that  the  inferior  order  of  demons  reside  in 
Ihe  bnsh  near  the  toWn^  and  the  snperior  fnrther  ofF. 

In  other  cases  the  world  of  the  dead,  still  near  at  band,  is 
an  adjacent  monntain.  The  genesis  of  this  belief  is  clear. 
The  Caribs  bnried  their  chiefs  on  hills ;  the  Comanches  on 
"the  highest  hill  in  the  neighbourhood;'^  the  Patagonians, 
too,  Fitzroy  says,  interred  on  the  snmihits  of  the  highest 
hills;  and  in  Western  Arabia,  according  to  Bnrckhardt, 
the  bnrial  gronnds  "  are  generally  on  or  near  the  snmmits 
of  monntains.^'  This  practice  and  the  accompanying  belief, 
haye  sometimes  an  nnmistakable  oonnexion.  We  saw  that 
in  Bomeo  they  deposit  the  bones  of  their  dead  on  the  least 
accessible  peaks  and  ridges.  Hence  the  Hill-Dyaks'  belief, 
giren  by  Low,  that  the  snmmits  of  the  higher  hills  are 
peopled  with  spirits ;  or^  as  St.  John  says,  "with  regard  to  a 
future  State  the  (Land)  Dyaks  point  to  the  highest  monn- 
tain in  sight  as  the  abode  of  their  departed  friends.''  In 
luany  more  places  there  are  monntain  other-worlds.  Ellis 
teils  US  that  in  Tahiti, "  the  hearen  most  familiär  *  *  *  was 
sitnated  near  *  *  *  gloriona  Tamahani,  the  resort  of  de» 
parted  spirits,  a  oelelnrated  monntain  on  the  north-weet  aide 
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of  Raiatea.''  As  we  lately  saw  (§  97),  a  like  belief  prevaibs 
in  Madagaecar.  And  I  may  add  the  Statement  quoted  by  Sir 
Jobn  Labbock  from  Daboisj  that  the  '^seats  of  happiness  are 
represented  by  some  Hindu  writers  to  be  vast  monntains  on 
thenortk  of  Indiai;'' 

One  more  adjaoent  babitat  f or  the  departed  mnet  be 
nained,  Where  oayes  are  nsed  f or  intermentSj  they  become 
the  snpposed  plaoos  of  abode  f  or  the  dead ;  and  hence  deye» 
bps  the  notion  of  a  snbterranean  other^world.  Ordinary 
bnrial,  joined  irith  the  belief  in  a  double  who  oontinually 
wanders  and  retums  to  the  grave,  may  perhaps  suggest  an 
idea  like  that  of  the  Elhonds,  whose  divinities  {anoestral 
ipirits]  are  all  oonfined  to  the  limits  of  tiie  Barth :  ''  within 
it  they  are  belieyed  to  reside,  emerging  and  retiring  at 
wilL'^  Bat,  obyioosly,  cave-burial  tends  to  giye  a  moro 
dereloped  form  to  this  conception.  Professor  Nilsson,  in  bis 
Stone  Age,  after  pointing  out  how  the  eridenoe  yielded  by 
remains  in  caves  verifies  the  traditions  and  allusions  current 
äiioaghoat  Europe  and  Asia;  after  referiing  to  the  villages 
of  artificial  mountain-caves,  whioh  men  made  when  they 
hecame  too  mmieroos  for  natural  oares ;  and  after  remind- 
ing  HS  that  along  with  liring  in  oayes  there  went  burial  in 
oayes;  remarks  that  "this  custom,  like  all  religious 
enstoms,  ♦  ♦  ♦  suryiyed  long  after  people  had  oom- 
menoed  to  inhabit  proper  houses/'  This  rebtion  of  prac- 
tioesy  traoeable  in  mamy  parte  of  the  globe,  is  espeeially 
oonspicnous  in  America^  from  Terra  del  Fuego  northwioxl 
to  Mescoj  as  indioaied  in  §  87.  And  along  with  it  we  find, 
in  sondry  cases,  tiie  conception  of  an  under^ground  region  to 
which  the  dead  betake  themselyes.  As,  for  instance,  among 
the  Patagonians;  who  belieye  ''that  some  of  them  after 
deatii  are  to  retum  to  those  diyine  cayems  where  they  were 
created,  and  where  their  particular  deity  resides." 

§  112.  Tounderstand  fully  the  genesis  of  this  last  belief, 
we  mostj  howeyer,  join  with  it  the  genesis  of  the  belief  in 
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more  distant  localities  inhabited  by  the  departed.  Wbat 
obanges  the  idea  of  another  world  olose  at  band,  to  ihe  idea 
o£  anotber  world  oomparatively  remote  ?  Tbe  answer  is 
fiimple — Emigration. 

On  considering  tbe  forms  wbicb  droams  are  likelj  to 
take  among  tbose  wbo  bare  latelj  migprated,  we  aball  see 
ibat  tbere  will  arise  beliefs  in  future  abodes  wbLöb  the 
dead  reacb  by  long  jonmeys.  Having  attachments  to  relar 
tives  left  bebind,  and  being  subject  to  home-sickness  (some* 
times  in  an  extreme  degree,  as  sbown  by  Liyingstone's 
acconnt  of  some  negroes  wbo  died  from  it),  nncivilized  men, 
driven  by  war  or  famine  to  otber  babitats,  mnat  often 
dream  of  tbe  placea  and  persona  tbey  have  left.  Their 
dreams,  narrated  and  accepted  in  tbe  original  way  as  aotual 
ezperiences,  make  it  appear  tbat  doring  sleep  they  baye 
been  to  their  old  abodes.  Now  one  and  now  anotber 
dreams  thns;  rendering  familiär  the  notion  of  yisiting  the 
father-land  doring  sleep.  What,  then,  happens  at  death; 
interpreted  as  it  is  by  the  primitive  man?  Tbe  other-self 
is  long  absent — ^wbere  bas  he  gone?  Obyioosly  to  the  place 
wbicb  he  often  went  to,  and  from  whioh  at  othe^  times 
he  retamed.  Now  he  bas  not  retiimed.  He  longed  to 
go  back,  and  frequently  said  he  woold  go  back.  Now  he 
bas  done  as  he  said  he  would. 

This  interpretation  we  meet  with  ererywhere:  in  some 
oases  definitely  stated,  and  in  others  onmistakably  implied. 
Among  the  Penivians,  wheu  an  Ynca  died,  it  was  said  that  he 
''  was  called  bome  to  tbe  mansions  of  bis  father  the  Sun.'' 
Lewis  and  Clarke  teil  us  tbat ''  when  the  MandMia  die  they 
expect  to  retum  to  the  original  seats  of  their  forefathers/^ 
"Tbink  not,"  said  a  New  Zealand  obief,  "  tbat  my  origin  is 
of  the  eartb.  I  come  from  tbe  beavens ;  my  ancestprs  are 
all  there;  they  are  gods,  and  I  sball  retnm  to  ihem.'^ 
If  the  death  of  a  Santal  occors  at  a  distanoe  from  the  rirer, 
a  kinsman  brlngs  some  portion  of  biip  ''and  plaoes  it  in 
tbe  cnrrent,  to  be  conyeyed  to  the  far-off  eastem  land  from 
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which  hitt  ancestors  came:''  an  avowed  purpose  which^  in 
adjacent  regiona,  dictates  the  placing  of  the  entire  body  in 
the  ßtream.  Similarly^  it  ia  alleged  that  '^the  Teatonio 
tribes  ao  conceived  the  futare  as  to  redace  death  to  a 
'  home«going ' — a  retum  to  the  Father/'  Let  ns  obserye  ho w 
ihe  implicationa  of  this  belief  correspond  with  the  facts. 

Migrations  ha^e  been  made  in  all  directions ;  and  hence, 
on  this  hypothesis^  there  mnst  have  arisen  many  different 
belief  s  respecting  the  direction  of  the  other  world.  Theae 
we  find,  I  do  not  mean  only  that  the  belief s  difier  in 
widely-separated  parts  of  the  world.  They  diSer  within 
each  considerable  area;  and  often  in  sach  ways  as  might 
be  ezpected  from  the  probable  rontes  throngh  which  the 
habitata  were  reached«  and  in  such  ways  as  to  agree  with 
traditions.  Thua  in  South  America  the  Ghonos^ 

according  to  Snow^  ''  trace  their  descent  from  westem 
nations  across  the  ocean;^'  and  they  anticipate  going  in  that 
direction  af  ter  death.  Of  the  adjacent  Araucanians,  Thom- 
son teils  ns  that  ''after  death  they  go  towards  the  west 
beyond  the  sea.''  The  Feruyians  of  the  dominant  race, 
expecting  to  go  to  the  east^  tumed  the  face  of  the  corpse 
to  the  east;  bat  not  so  those  of  the  inferior  aboriginal 
race  living  on  the  coast.  The  paradise  of  the  Ottomacks 
of  Goianaj  is  in  the  west;  while  that  of  the  Central  Ameri* 
cana  was  '^where  the  son  rises.^'  In  North  America  the 
ChinookSj  inhabiting  high  latitudes^  have  their  heayen  in 
the  south^  as  also  have  the  Chippewas;  while  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  more  soatherly  parts  of  the  continent^  haye 
their  ''happy  hnnting-grounda "  in  the  west.  Again^  in 
Asia  the  paradise  of  the  Kalmacks  is  in  the  west ;  that  of 
the  Kookies  in  the  north;' that  of  the  Todas  ''where  the 
snn  goes  down.''  And  there  are  like  diSerences  among 
the  beliefs  of  the  Polynesian  Islanders.  In  Eromanga  ^'  the 
spiiita  of  the  dead  are  snpposed  to  go  eastward  '* ;  while- in 
Lifa^  "  the  spirit  is  snpposed  to  go  westward  at  death^  to  a 
place  called  Locha,''  As  is  shown  by  one  of  the 
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aboye  cases,  the  position  of  the  corpse  has  refeience^ 
obyionfilj  implied  and  in  some  oases  ayowed,  to  the  direo« 
tion  the  dead  are  supposed  to  take.  Thos  Smith  teils  ns 
that  by  the  Araaoanians,  the  body  is  placed  sitting  with  the 
face  tumed  toward  the  weat — ^the  direotion  of  the  spirit- 
land.  Andersson  sajrs  the  Damaras  place  the  corpse  with  the 
face  toward  the  north,  ''to  remind  them  (the  natires)  whence 
they  originally  came'';  and  the  oorpses  of  the  neighbonr- 
ing  Bechuanas  are  made  to  face  in  the  same  direotion. 

Along  with  these  conoeptlons,  differing  as  do  the  diSerent 
antecedents  of  these  migrating  tribes,  there  g^  different 
ideas  of  the  joamey  to  be  taken  after  death;  with  cor« 
respondingly-diSerent  preparations  for  it.  There  is  the 
joumey  to  an  imder-world ;  the  joumey  orer  land ;  the 
joamey  down  a  river ;  and  the  joamey  across  the  sea.  Each 
of  these  has  its  attendant  ideas  and  obserrances. 

As  Said  abore,  the  descent  from  troglodytes,  alike  shown 
by  remains  and  sarriving  in  traditions/generates  a  groap  of 
beliefs  respecting  man's  origin ;  and  (when  joined  with  this 
ezpectation  of  retoming  at  death  to  the  ancestral  home)  a 
farther  groap  of  beliefs  respecting  the  locality  of  the  other 
World.  ''  At  least  one-half  of  the  tribes  in  America  repre- 
sent  that  man  was  first  created  ander  the  gronnd^  or  in  the 
rocky  cavems  of  the  monntains,''  says  Catlin.  This  is  a 
notion  which  coold  scarcely  faü  to  arise  ambng  those 
whose  f orefathers  dwelt  in  caves.  Withoat  knowledge,  or 
power  of  thoaght,  and  having  no  langaag^  capable  of 
expressing  the  difference  between  begetting  and  creating, 
their  traditions  will  inevitably  represent  them  as  having 
been  made  in  caves,  or,  more  yagaely,  as  having  oome  ont  of 
the  earth.  According  as  the  legends  remain  special  (which 
ihey  are  likely  to  do  where  the  particolar  caves  once  in- 
habited  are  in  the  neighboarhood)  or  become  general 
(which  they  are  likely  to  do  where  the  tribe  migprates  to 
other  regions)  the  belief  may  assame  the  one  or  the  other 
form.     In  the  one  case  there  will  arise  stories  sach  as  that 
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eonrent  in  the  Basuto-ooiintiy,  where  tkere  is  a  oavem 
whence  the  nstiyes  say  ihey  all  proceeded;  or  fincli  as  thaJb 
named  by  Livingstone  conoeming  a  oaye  neor  the  yillage  of 
Sechele,  which  is  said  to  be  ''  the  habitation  of  the  Deity." 
In  the  other  case  there  will  arise  auch  ideas  as  those  still 
ozisting  among  the  Todas^  who  think  of  their  ancestors  as 
haring  risen  from  the  gronnd;  and  such  ideas  as  those  of 
the  ancient  historio  races^  who  regarded  ''mother  Earth^'  as 
the  sonroeof  all  beings.  Be  this  as  it  may>  howeyer^  we  do 
actiuJly  find  along  with  the  belief  in  a  subterranean  origin^ 
the  belief  in  a  snbtermnean  world^  where  the  departed-  re- 
join  their  ancestors.  Withont  dwelliDg  on  the  effects  pro« 
duced  in  prinuti?e  minds  by  sach  vast  branching  oayenis  as 
ihe  Mammoth-caye  of  Kentacky^  or  the  caye  of  Bellamar 
in  Florida^  it  saffices  to  remember  that  in  limestone-forma- 
tions  all  oyer  the  globe,  water  has  formed  long  ramiiy- 
ing  passages  (in  this  direction  bringing  the  explorer  to  an 
impassable  chasm,  in  that  to  an  under-grönnd  riyer,  and  in 
others  to  narrow  creyices)  to  see  that  the  belief  in  an  in- 
definitely-extended  nnder-world  is  almost  certain  to  arise. 
On  recalling  the  crednlity  shown  by  onr.own  mstics  in 
erery  locality  where  some  neighbonring  deep  pool  or  tarn  is 
poiid^  ont  as  bottomless^  it  will  be  manifest  that  cayes  of 
HO  greet  extent,  remaining  nnescplored  to  their  terminations, 
readily  come  to  be  regarded  aa  endlessr-^aa  leading  by 
mnrky  ways  to  glopmy  infernal  regiona.  And  where  any 
such  oaye^  oiiginally  inhabited^  was  then  or  afterwards  nsed 
f or  pupoaes  of  sepoltare,  and  was  conseqnently  considered 
aa  peopled  by  the  sonls  of  aiBcestörs,  there  woold  resnlt  the 
belief  that  the  jonmey  after  death  to  the  ancestral  homej 
ended  in  a  desoent  to  Hades.* 

•  X  eoBfinnatiOii  h»ä  been  pointed  oat  to  me  nnoe  thß  above  piuaage  wm 
pvi  in  iypA*  If  with  the  primitiTO  Hebrew  pnctloe  of  cave-burial  (shown  bj 
AbnhMxn'»  porchase)  we  join  the  fact  thafr  Sheol  Rterallj  means  *'cave;"  w« 
MaT  infer  that  along  with  derelopment  of  the  ghost  into  a  pennanentljr* 
vsidMig  ao«!,  tibcn  weat  development  of  the  cave  into  an  nnder-world. 
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Where  the  jonmey  thns  ending^  or  otherwise  ending, 
is  a  long  one,  fit  preparations  Iiare  to  be  made.  Henoe 
one  1186  for  tibe  things  left  with  the  corpse — ^henoe  the 
club  pat  iuto  the  haind  of  the  dead  Fijian  to  be  reacty 
for  self-defence ;  hence  the  spear-tfarower  fastened  to  the 
finger  of  the  deceaeed  New  Oaledonian;  henoe  the  '^hdl- 
shoon  '^  provided  bj  the  Scandinavians ;  hence  the  sacri« 
ficed  hoTse  or  camel  on  whioh  to  pnrane  the  weaiy  way ; 
henoe  the  passports  hj  which  the  Mexioans  warded  oS 
fiome  of  the  dang^rs ;  henoe  the  dog's  head  laid  hy  the 
Esqnimanx  on  the  graye  of  a  child  to  serre  as  a  guido  to 
the  land  of  sools ;  hence  the  f eny-monej,  and  the  presenta 
for  appeasing  the  demons  met. 

Of  coorse,  a  certain  family-likeneas  among  alleged 
difficnlties  of  this  retnm-joomej  alter  death,  is  to  be 
expected  where  the  migrations  haye  had  similar  difficnlties. 
Bosman  teils  ns  that  the  heaven  of  the  Gold  Goast  Ne- 
groes,  is  an  ''inland  oountry  called  Bosmanqne '^ :  a  riyer 
having  to  be  orossed  on  the  waj.  This  orossing  a  nyor  is 
natnrallj  a  leading  erent  in  the  description  of  the  jonmej, 
among  continental  peoples.  An  oveiiand  migration  can 
rarelj  haye  ooonrred  withont  some  large  rirer  being  met 
with.  Haying  no  boats  with  them,  the  pasaing  of  aach  a 
riyer  will,  in  the  snryivxng  tradition,  figore  as  a  dbief  ob» 
stacle  oyerccone;  and  the  re-passing  it  will  be  regarded  as 
a  Chief  obstacle  on  the  jonmey  made  by  the  dead.  Some* 
times,  as  by  one  of  the  North  American  tribes,  inability 
to  pass  the  riyer  is  the  assigned  reason  for  a  Bnpposed 
retum  of  the  sonl.  The  reyiyal  from  tranee  is  thos 
explained :  the  other-self^  f ailing  to  get  aoross  the  riyer, 
came  back.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  oonceiyed  danger 
of  this  riyer-crossing — a  danger  so  great  that,  haying 
once  escaped,  the  deceased  will  not  enconnter  it  again — 
leads  to  the  idea  that  spirits  cannot  pass  oyer  mnning 

^treams. 

Where  a  migrating  tribe,  instead  of  reaching  the   naw 
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hubitat  by  an  oVer-land  roate,  has  reaohed  it  by  ascending 
a  riyer,  tiie  tradition,  and  the  consequent  notion  of  the 
jonmey  back  to  the  ancestral  lioxne,  take  other  shapea 
and  entail  oiher  preparations.  In  some  regions^  wkere 
Vegetation  is  extremely  luxuriant,  riyers  afford^  if  not 
the  only  means  of  access  to  the  interior,  still,  by  f ar  the 
easiest  means.  Humboldt  teils  oa  that  in  South  America» 
tribea  apread  along  the  rivers  and  their  branches:  the 
interrening  foresta  being  impenetrable.  A  kindred  dis- 
tribntion  occnrs  in  Bomeo ;  where  the  more  civilized  invad- 
ing  raoes  are  located  about  the  riyers  and  shores,  and  where 
the  coontry  haa  obyiously  been  penetrated  by  ascending  th» 
riyers.  Henoe  certain  funeral  rites  which  oocur  in  Bomeo. 
St.  John  says  that  the  Kanawits  haye  a  custom  of  sending 
much  of  a  deceased  chieFs  goods  adrif t  in  a  frail  canoe  on 
the  riyer.  Bajah  Brooke  teils  ns  that  "  the  Malanans  nsed 
to  drift  the  corpse  of  their  chief s  out  to  seain  a  boat,  along 
with  hia  sword,  eatables,  clothes,  etc.,  and  often  with  a 
alaye  woman  chained  to  the  boat.''  It  is  worth  remarking 
that,  deacribing  this  as  a  custom  of  the  past,  he  says  that 
at  present ''  these  crafts  are  placed  near  their  grayes  '* :  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  obseryances  become  modified 
and  their  meanings  obscured.  A  kindred  example  which  I 
may  here  add,  is  fumished  by  the  Chinooks,  who,  putting 
the  body  in  a  canoe  near  the  river-side,  place  the  canoe 
with  ita  head  pointing  down  the  stream. 

The  joumey  to  the  other-world  down  a  riyer,  brings  ns 
with  Bcarcely  a  transition  to  the  remaining  kind  of  joumey 
— ^that  oyer  the  sea.  We  habitually  find  it  where  there 
bas  beon  an  over-sea  migration.  The  heayen  of  the 
Tongans  is  a  distant  island.  Though  it  is  not  clear  where 
Bulu,  the  Fijian  abode  of  bliss,  is  situated,  yet  ''the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  reached  except  in  a  canoe,  shows  that  it  ia 
aeparated  from  this  world  by  water.''  Describing  the  en- 
trabce  to  the  Samoan  Hades  as  ''  at  the  west-end  of  Sayaii,'' 
Turner  says  that ''  to  reach  this  entrance  the  spirit  (if  be- 
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longing  to  a  persou  living  on  another  island)  jonmeyed 
partly  by  land  and  pajrtly  swimming  the  intermediato  sea  or 
seas/'  He  also  teils  as  that  the  Samoans  ''  say  of  a  oUef 
who  has  died,  'he  lias  sailed/  "  Along  witH,  or  instead  of, 
these  distinct  statementsj  we  liave,  in  otker  cases,  practices 
Bofficieiitly  sig^ficant.  Ellis  teils  oa  that  sometimes  a 
part  of  a  oanoe  iis  f oand  near  a  grave  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  In  New  2ealand,  which  has  been  peopled  hy 
tiiese  immigrant  Polynesians,  Augas  says  a  canoe,  some- 
times with  sails  and  paddles,  or  part  of  a  canoe,  is  placed 
beside  or  in  their  grayes ;  while  the  statement  of  Thompson 
that  the  bodies  of  New  Zealand  chief s  were  wrapped  in  mats 
and  put  into  canoe-shaped  boxes,  shows  us  a  modification 
which  throws  light  npon  other  such  modifications.  After 
meeting  with  these  obserrances  in  habitats  that  have 
necessarily  been  reached  by  boats,  we  caimot  doubt  the 
meanings  of  similar  obserrances  elsewhere.  Already  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  Chonos^  of  westem  Patajgonia, 
who  trace  their  descent  Irom  westem  people  across  the 
ocean,  expect  to  go  back  to  them  after  death ;  and  here  it 
is  tö  be  added  that  ''  they  bory  their  dead  in  canoes,  near 
the  sea/'  Of  the  Araacanians,  too,  with  like  traditions  and 
like  expectationSj  we  read  that  a  ohief  is  sometimes  bnried  in 
a  boat.  Bonwick  alleges  of  the  Australians  that  formerly, 
in  Port  Jackson,  the  body  was  pnt  adrift  in  a  bark  canoe  ; 
and  Angas,  again  showing  ns  how  an  observance  having  at 
first  an  unmistakable  meaning  passes  into  a  form  of  which 
the  meaning  is  less  distinct,  says  the  New  Sonth  Wales 
people  sometimes  bory  the  dead  in  a  bark  canoe. 

Like  eridence  is  f  oand  in  the  northemhemisphere.  Boss 
teils  US  that  among  the  Chinooks  ''  all  excepting  slares,  are 
laid  in  canoes  or  wooden  sepnlchres/'  we  leam  from  Bastian 
that  the  Ostyaks  ''  bury  in  boats  ";  and  there  were  kindred 
nsages  among  onr  own  Bcandinavian  ancestors. 

§  118.  Yet  a  fnrther  ezplanation  is  thus  afforded.     We 
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See  how,  in  the  same  socieiy,  tliere  oan  arisej  and  how, 
nnder  ceriain  conditionB,  there  will  inevitably  arise,  beliefs 
in  two  or  more  other-worlds,     When  with  migration  there 
is  joined  conqnest^  and  peoples  ha^nng  difEerent  traditions 
beoome  organized  into   one   Community^  they    will   haye 
difEerent  ancestral  homes  to  which  their  respectire  dead 
depart.    Habitually^  where  physical  and  mental  unlikenedses 
iadicate  nnlike  origins  of  the  groverning  classes  and  the  go- 
?emed  classes,  there  is  a  belief  in  nnlike  other-worlds  for 
(hem.     The  Samoan  chief  s  "  were  supposed  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate place  allotted  to  them,  called  Pulotu/'     We  leam  from 
Angas   that  among  the  New  Zealandersj  the  bnrial  in  a 
canoe,  with  the  expectation  of   going  back  to  the  father- 
land,  is  confined  to  the  chiefd.     In  the  opinion  of  some 
Tongans,  though  not  of   all,  onlj  the   Chiefs  hare  soals, 
and  go  to  Bolotoo,  their  heayen:  the  probability  being 
that  the   traditions    of  the.  more   recent  conquering  im- 
migrants,  and    the  belief    in   their  retarn  joarney   after 
deci^,  are  relatiyely  distinct  and  dominant,     üsing  the  eine 
thos  fumished,  we  may  see  how  the  diSerent  other-worlds 
for  diff erent  ranks  in  the  same  society,  which  have  originally 
no  ethical  applications,  may  become  other-worlds  for  good 
and  bad  respectively.     On  remembering  that  our   word 
vüiain,  now  so   expressive   of  detestable   character,    once 
laerely  meant  a  serf,  while  noble  originally  referred  simply 
to  the  conspicnoosness  dne   to  high  social  position;    we 
cannot  qaestion  the  tendency  of  early  opinion  to  identify 
snbjection  with  badnesa  and  the  possession  of  power  with 
goodness.     On    also    remembering    that    the    conqaerors 
nsnally  form  the  military  di^s,  while  the  conqnered  become 
slayes  who  do  not  fight,  and  that  in  societies  so  constituted 
worth  is  measnred  by  bravery,  we  perceiye  a  f orther  reason 
why  the  other-worlds  of  conquering  and  conqnered,  though 
originally  their  respectiye  ancestral  homes,  come  to  be  re- 
garded  as  places  for  worthy  and  nnworthy.     Natorally, 
therefore,  where  indigenous  descendants  from  caye-dwellera 
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have  been  snbjugated  by  an  invading  race,  it  will  Iiappen 
tbat  the  respective  places  to  which  tbe  two  ezpect  to  retum, 
will  differentiate  into  places  for  bad  and  good.  There  will 
arise  snch  a  belief  as  that  of  the  Nicaragoa-people,  wbo 
held  that  the  bad  (those  who  died  in  their  honses)  went 
ander  the  earth  to  Miqtanteot^  while  the  good  (who  died 
in  battle)  went  to  serve  bhe  gods  where  the  san  rises,  in  the 
conntry  whence  the  maize  came.  As  the  Patagonians  show 
ns,  the  nnsnbjugated  descendants  of  cave-dwellers  da  not 
regard  the  nnder-world  as  a  place  of  misery.  Contrariwise, 
their  retnm  af  ter  death  to  the  '^  divine  cavems,*'  is  to  bring 
a  pleasnrable  life  with  the  god  who  presides  in  the  land 
of  streng  drink.  Bat  where,  as  in  Mexico,  there  have  been 
conqaests,  the  ander-world  is  considered,  if  not  as  a  place 
of  pnnishment,  still  as  a  relatively-nncomfortable  place. 

Of  coarse,  the  conceptions  thos  originating  will  in  eyery 
case  yary  with  the  antecedents.  Endless  modifioations  and 
incongroities  of  beliefs  aboat  these  respectiye  other-worlds 
mnst  resalt.  Bat  the  noteworthy  fact  is  that  a  snpposed 
infernal  abode  like  the  Oreek  Hades,  not  nndesirable 
as  conceiyed  by  primitive  descendants  of  troglodytes,  may 
differentiate  into  a  dreary  place,  and  eventaally  into  a  place 
of  pnnishment,  mainly  by  yirtae  of  the  contrast  with  the 
better  places  to  whioh  other  soals  go — Isles  of  the  West  for 
the  specially  braye^  or  the  celestial  abode  for  fayoarites  of 
the  gods.  And  the  farther  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  the 
most  inhospitable  regions  into  which  rebels  are  expelled, 
yield  a  kindred  origin  for  a  Tartams  or  a  Gehenna.* 

§  114.   Interpretable  after  the  same  general  manner,  is 

*  While  this  ib  in  the  press,  I  find  in  the  oldest  of  all  known  legends»  the 
Bahylonian  acconnt  of  the  flood,  evidenoe  that  hearen,  as  then  conoeiTed,  was 
the  tenitorj  whenoe  the  conquering  raoe  came.  The  residence  of  the  gods,  to 
which  Xisithrua  is  translated  for  his  piety»  is  "  on  the  Fersian  Ghilf ,  near  the 
monthof  the  Enphrates '' ;  and  Mr.  Q.  Smith  poinU  ont  that  this  was  tho 
lacred  region  whence  came  the  beings  who  taught  the  Babylonians  the  artsr 
and  were  worshipped  bj  them. 
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the  Temaining  conception  of  another  world,  abova  or  oat> 
side  of  tliis  World.  The  transitioii  from  a  moontain  abode 
to  an  abode  in  the  Bbjr,  conceired  as  the  sky  is  hy  primitivo 
men,  presents  no  difficnlties. 

Borial  on  hilla  is  practiaed  by  many  people ;  and  we  bare 
alrcady  eeen  tbat  tbere  are  places,  a»  Bomeo,  wbere  along 
with  fche  cnstom  of  dcpositing  a  cbiefa  remains  oa  some 
peak  difficnlt  of  access,  there  goes  tbo  bolief  that  the  spirits 
ol  the  departed  inhabit  the  monntain-tops.  That  the 
cnstom  Cftuses  the  belief,  is  in  this  cajse  probable ;  thoDgh^ 
as  we  sball  presemtly  see,  an  appareQtly-similar  belief  may 
in  some  caaes  bare  another  origin.  Here,  howeyer,  it  con- 
oems  as  only  to  observe  that  "the  bighest  moontaia  in 
•iglit"  is  ragarded  as  a  world  peopled  by  the  departed; 
and  that  in  the  nndereloped  apeech  of  sar^es,  liring  on  a 
peak  np  in  the  hearens  is  raadily  confoonded  with  living 
in  the  heavens.  Bemembering  that,  originally,  beeren  ia 
oonsidered  as  a  dorne  snpported  by  these  loftiesb  peaks 
tbe  conelosion  that  those  who  lire  on  them  bare  aocess  to 
tbe  npheld  firmament,  is  a  conelosion  certain  to  be  drawn. 
Once  established,  this  admit«  of  derelopment.  There  may 
readily  come  the  conception  of  hearens  one  oatside  another, 
inhabited  by  succeBsirely-higher  gradee. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  besid^  the  aboro  origin,  carrying 
with  it  the  belief  tbat  the  soula  of  deceased  men  lire  on 
the  moantain  tops,  or  in  the  hearens,  there  is  anothar  pos- 
sible,  and  indeed  probable,  origin,  not  carrying  snch  a 
conclnsion ;  bat,  contrariwise,  restricting  this  hearenlr 
habitation  to  a  different  race  of  beings.  Obserre  how  thig 
other  belief  is  suggested.  The  choice  of  high 

places  for  purposes  of  defence,  we  may  trace  back  throngb 
eivilized  times  into  barbarons  times.  What  many  ot  onr 
own  Castles  show  ns,  what  we  are  shown  by  modern  and 
anctent  fortresses  on  the  Bhine,  what  we  are  sbown  by 
mediseral  towns  asd  rillages  capping  the  hills  in  Ifcaly,  asd 
by  the  scattered  ^tnesses  perched  on  scarcely  accessible 
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peaks*tliroagliout  ihe  East,  we  are  ahowu  whererer  primi* 
tive  sayagery  lias  been  outgrown  in  habitata  aSording  fit 
places.  A  fortress  od  an  elevatioQ  in  ancienfc  Mexico^  is 
described  by  Godoi ;  the  Chibchas  Tnade  entrencbments  on 
bills ;  and  the  PeravianB  fortified  the  tops  of  monntains  by 
ranges  of  walled  moats.  Both  inyaded  and  inyaders  thos 
ntilize  commanding  eminences.  The  remains  of  Boman  en- 
campmer.tB  on  oor  own  hüls,  remind  us  of  this  last  use. 
Clearly  then^  during  the  conflicts  and  subjagations  that  haye 
been  eyer  going  on,  the  seizing  of  an  eleyated  stronghold 
by  a  conquering  raoe,  has  been  a  not  unf reqnent  occnrrence ; 
and  the  dominance  of  this  race  has  gone  along  with  the 
oontinaed  habitation  of  this  stronghold.  An  account  which 
Bajah  Brooke  giyes  of  bis  prolonged  contest  with  a  moon-^ 
tain-chief  in  Bomeo,  shows  us  what  would  be  likely  to 
happen  when  the  stronghold  was  in  possession  of  the 
superior  race.  His  antagonist  had  fortified  an  ^most  inac- 
cessible  crag  on  the  top  of  Sadok — ^a  moontain  abont  5,000 
feet  high,  sorronnded  by  lower  monntains.  Described  by 
Rajah  l^oke  aa  «grim  «ad  graud."  it  figores  in  Dyak 
legends  and  Qongs  as  "  the  Grand  Mount,  towards  which  no 
enemy  dare  yenture.^'  The  first  attempt  to  take  this  &st- 
ness  failed  ntterly;  the  second,  in  which  a  small  xnortar 
was  nsed,  also  failed ;  and  only  by  the  help  of  a  howitser, 
dragged  np  by  the  Joint  streng^h  of  a  hnndred  yelling 
Dyaks,    did    the    third    attempt    succeed.  This 

Chief  tain,  driyen  out  only  by  the  appliances  of  a  ciyilized 
race,  waa  BatnroUy  held  in  dread  by  surrounding  tribes. 
'' Grandfather  Bentap,''  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was 
dangeronsly  yiolent;  occasionally  kiUed  his  own  men;  was 
regardless  of  established  costoms ;  and,  among  other  feats, 
took  a  second  wif e  from  a  people  ayerse  to  the  match,  carried 
her  off  to  his  ey rie,  and,  discarding  the  old  one,  made  the  yonng 
one  Banee  of  Sadok.  With  his  foUowers  and  his  subordinate 
Chiefs,  Layang,  Nanang,  and  Loyioh,  holding  secondary  f orts 
serying  as  outposts,  he  was  unconqnerable  by  any  of  the 
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müre  powen.  Alreadj  thexe  were  snperstitionB  aboat  hün. 
"  Snakea  were  snppoBod  to  posBeBS  some  mystenoua  oon» 
section  TriÜi  Bentftp'B  fore&thers,  or  Üie  soola  o£  tlia  latter 
reaiddd  in  theee  loatliaome  oreaturee."  Nov  if^ 

isfitcad  of  a  natiro  mler  tlms  hving  op  in  Uie  cloods  (whiok 
hindered  Üia  last  attack),  occasionallf  ooming  down  to  fnlfil 
a  tlneat  of  vengeance,  keeping  tfae  coontry  aronnd  in  fear, 
■nd  gkvBig  origia  to  storiea  already  growing  into  snperati- 
tions,  we  sappose  a  roler  belonging  to  ah  inToding  race, 
which,  bringing  knowiedgc^  ekill,  arta  and  implements, 
nnknown  to  tbd  natiTes,  were  regarded  as  beinga  of  sape- 
rior  kind,  just  aa  cirilized  men  dow  are  hj  saragea ;  wo  sImiU 
ne  that  there  wonld  ineniably  arise  legenda  oonoerniDg  tkis 
•^>erioT  lace  seated  in  tke  akj,  Considerii^  that  among 
Üme  verj  Dyaka,  diTine  beings  are  conceiTed  aa  differing 
to  UtUe  from  men,  that  the  sopreme  god  and  oreator,  Tapa, 
ia sopposed  to  dwell  " in  a house  like  that  of  a  Mala;,  *** 
himself  being  clothed  like  a  lijak.;"  we  sfaall  see  Üiat 
die  «BcriptioB  of  a  dirine  character  to  a  conqaeror  thna 
placed,  woold  be  ceitain.  And  it  the  cotmtry  was  one  in 
which  dronghta  had  foatered  the  &ith  in  rain-makera  and 
"  beBTem-herds " — if,  aa  lunong  the  Zolos,  there  waa 
a  belief  in  weather-dootors  able  to  "  contend  with  the 
lightning  and  hau,"  and  to  "  send  the  lightning  to  another 
doctor  to  try  him;"  thia  raler,  Hving  on  a  peak  roond 
which  t^  cloods  formed  and  whenoe  tha  storms  came, 
wonld,  withont  hentation,  be  regarded  aa  the  oaoser  of 
theae  changea — as  a  thonderer  holding  the  lightnioga  in 
bis  band.*  Joined  with  whiob  ascrihed  powers, 

*  A.  bdiaf  of  tlu  Ascient  Heiiouu  illiutnt«!  thii  noUan  th&t  lieiD^ 
■riac  wlMM  tb*  eW^  B*tlMr,  »re  Um  aumn  <tf  tlicm.  "  TUil«e,  oUienriu 
Umiu—UmetU  (Mutn  of  FwadiM)  ra  tha  god  of  ntar.  TImj  nUad  hiu 
hctiUiar  of  tka  iMtl^  *  ■  *  k«  »läd«!  ^on  ths  highert  mountaiiu,  whera 
Um  donda  n«  gwianllj  fbroMdi  •  *  <■  Th«  udoita  tlao  beliefsd  tliat  ia 
■U  tte  U^  SKMBUiM  tlMn  MtUaA  oUmt  ««d«,  tnlmltMn  to  TUIm.  Ihcf 
*  *  ■  wtn  anwtd  not  ea^  ta  gftiit  at  wate^  bot  alao  u  tbe  swU  «f  liiMw- 
taiM."— C^M^fm,  bk.  tL,  eh.  4  u)d  6. 
11 
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Üiere  would  nevertheless  be  stories  of  bis  desoents  fram 
tidfl  place  up  in  the  lieaTenB,  appearances  among  men,  and 
amours  witih,  their  daughters.  Qiant  bat  a  litÜe  time  for 
snch  legends  and  interpretationB  to  be  ezaggerated  and 
idealized — ^let  the  &ots  be  mag^nified  as  was  the  f  eat  ol 
Sampson  with  the  ass's  jawbone,  or  the  prowess  of  Aohillee 
mating  ''the  earth  flow  witii  blood^''  or  the  trinmphant 
achieyement  of  Bameses  U«  in  slaying  100,000  toes  single* 
handed  j  and  we  reach  the  idea  that  hearen  ia  the  abode 
of  superhnman  beings  oommanding  the  pow^rs  of  natnre 
and  pnnishing  men.* 

I  am  aware  that  this  interpretation  will  be  called 
Enhemeristio ;  and  that  haying  so  called  it,  the  mythologists 
whose  yiews  are  now  in  f ashion  will  consider  it  disposed  ol» 
Qnly  incidentally  implied  as  this  view  here  is,  I  mnst  leave 
it  for  the  present  nnsapported.  By-and-by,  after  showing 
tiiat  it  is  oongmoos  with  all  the  direct  evidence  we  haye  re- 
specting  primitive  modes  of  thonght^  I  hope  f  urther  to  show 
that  the  multitudinous  faots  which  ezisting  nnciyilisBed 
and  semi-ciyilized  raoes  fumish,  yield  no  snpport  to  the 
onrrent  theories  of  mytholog^ts,  and  that  these  theories 
are  eqnallj  at  yarianoe  with  the  laws  of  mental  evökition. 

§  115.  The  general  conclosion  to  which  we  are  led  is> 
that  the  ideas  of  another  world  pass  throngh  stagea  of 
deyelopment.  The  habitat  of  the  dead,  originallj  oonceiyed 
as  coinciding  with  that  of  the  living,  gradoally  diyerges-— 
here  to  the  adjaoent  forest,  there  to  the  remoter  forest,  and 
elsewhere  to^  distant  hilla  and  monntaiiis.  The  belief  that 
the  dead  rejoin  their  ancestors,  leads  to  further  diyergencea 

•  It  nwy  be  added  Ümi  tveh  a  eonaeption,  onee  «nrolvttd,  need  aot  b«  re* 
•trioted  to  the  origiiud  loeality.  Stomu  banting^  in  tbe  tky  fkr  ftom  th!« 
moontaiii  strongbold,  would  be  taken  as  evMence  tbat  tbe  thnnderer  bad 
•eceii  to  other  parte  of  the  beaveiie ;  and  benoe  wben  tbe  raoe  nügrated,  tbit 
beaTen-god,  proved  by  tl|e  ocevrrenoe  of  ilomui  to  bave  aeeompanied  ttem, 
would  be  erentiiany  looaUied  on  other  mouiMiM  wbenoe  the  itormB  com* 
iDonly  oame. 
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which  Tary  aooording  to  the  traditionB.  Stationary  de- 
Bcendants  of  troglodytes  think  thej  retom  to  a  snbterranean 
oüier-world,  whence  they  emerged ;  wliile  immigrant  races 
We  for  iheir  other-worlda  Üie  abodes  of  tlieir  fathers^ 
to  which  they  joomey  after  death:  oyer  laad^  down  a 
riTer,  or  acroBS  the  sea,  as  the  case  may  be.  Societies  con- 
Bistiiig  of  oonquerors  and  conquered,  having  separate  tradi- 
tions  of  origin,  have  separate  oiher-worlds;  which  differentiate 
into  snperior  and  inferior  pkces,  in  correspondence  with  the 
respective  positions  of  the  two  races.  Conqnests  of  these 
mized  peoplea  by  more  powerfol  immigrants,  bring  forther 
oomplications — additional  other-worlda^  more  or  less  nnlike  in 
tibeir  diaracters,  Finally^  where  the  pkces  for  the  departed, 
or  for  Buperior  classeB  of  beings^  are.moantain-tops,  there  is  a 
transition  to  an  abode  in  the  heavens ;  whichj  at  first  near 
and  definite^  passes  into  the  remote  and  indefinite.  So  that 
the  Bnpposed  residence  for  the  dead,  coinciding  at  first  with 
the  residence  of  the  living^  is  little  by  little  remoyed  in 
thonght :  distance  and  direction  groW  increasingly  vagne^ 
and  finally  the  localization  disappears  in  space. 

All  th^e  oonceptionSj  then,  which  have  their  root  in  the 
primitiTe  idea  of  death,  simultaneonsly  tu^dergo  like  pro- 
gressiye  modifications.  Besnirectioni  once  looked  for  as 
immediatCj  is  postponed  indefinitely;  the  ghoat,  originally 
oonceired  as  qnite  snbstantiid,  fades  into  etherealiiy;  the 
other-Iif e,  which  at  first  repeated  this  exactiy,  beooxnes 
more  and  more  nnlike  it ;  and  its  place,  from  a  oompletely- 
known  adjacent  spot,  passes  to  a  somewhere  onknpwn  and 
SDimagiQed« 


OHAPTEB  XVI. 

THB  IDKAS    OF   SUPERKATlTRAIi   AGKN». 

§  116.  SFBCiALizinD  as  thej  are  in  ooirespondenoe  with 
onr  tHoughts,  our  words  dd  not  represent  tmly  tbe  Ühoaglita 
of  the  savage;  and  often  entirely  misrepresent  tliem.  The 
Word  sapematural  kas  tneaning  onlj  hj  antithesis  wifh 
natural,  and  nntil  there  has  been  reaehed  that  idea  of 
orderlj  caosation  whicli  we  call  natural,  there  can  ezist  no 
snch  idea  as  wb  imply  hj  snpematnral.  I  am  obliged  to 
ose  the  word,  howeyer,  in  defatdt  of  a  better;  bnt  the 
reader  mnst  be  cantioned  against  ascribing  to  the  primitive 
man  a  eonoeption  like  that  which  the  word  gires  to  ns. 

Thig  premised^  let  ns,  so  &r  as  we  can,  pictore  the 
imaginary  Bnvironment  the  primitive  man  prodnoes  för 
himself,  by  the  interpretations  described  in  the  last  four 
chapters.  Inconsistent  in  detail  as  are  the  notiomi  be 
forms  conoeming  sorronnding  aotions,  they  are,  in  their 
efuemble,  consistent  with  the  notions  that  have  been  set 
f  orth  as  necessarily  generated  in  him. 

§  117.  In  every  tribe,  a  death  &om  time  to  time  oocur* 
ring,  adds  another  ghost  to  the  many  ghosts  of  those  who 
died  before.  We  have  seen  that,  originally,  these  gbosts 
are  thonght  of  as  close  at  hand — hannting  the  old  home, 
lingering  near  the  place  of  bnrial,  wandering  about  in  the 
adjacent  bnsh.     Continoally  accomulating,  they  form  a  snr  - 
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roimdmg  popnlation ;  usiudly  invisible,  bnt  some  of  them 

occasionally  seen.     Here  are  a  fe^  illastrations. 

By  Anstialiaas  the  sapematural  beings  tlms  derived  are 

snppoeed  to  be  everywbere :  tbe  whole  f ace  of  tbe  conntry 

Bwarms  with  them— tbickets^  watering-^places,  rocks.     The 

VeddahSy  who  tmst  in  "  fche  shades  of  their  ancestors  and 

äieir  children/'  ''  belieye  that  the  air  is  peopled  with  spirits, 

that  erery  rock  and  OTeiy  treey  every  forest  and  every  hill, 

in  Short,  every  feature  of  natore,  has  its  genivs  loci,''    Gßie 

Tasmanians  imagine  '^a  host  of  malerolent  spirits  and  niis- 

ohieivoiis  g^blins ''  in  oaveifns,  f orests^  defts,  monntain-tops« 

Whare  borial  within  tiie  honse  ispractised^the  ghosts  of  the 

dead  are  oonoeiyed  to  be  at  the  elbows  of  the  living ;  and 

wli0re>  aa  among  the  lJaap£s,  '^  some  of  the  large  honses 

hare  more  than  a  hnndred  grares  in  them/'  they  mnst  be 

thonght  ol  as  erer  jostling  their  descendants.     Even  in  the 

absence  of  honse-borial  this  conception  is  often  yiyid;  as, 

aooording  to  Mason/  among  the  Karens.     ^*  To  a  Slaren^  the 

norld  is  more  thickly  peopled  with  spirits  than  it  is  with 

neu.  *  ^  *  The  spirits  of  the  departed  dead  crowd  around 

him/'     And  similarly  the  Tahitians  '^imagined  they  lived 

in  a  World  of  spirits,  which  surrounded  them  night  and  day, 

wstching  every  action.'^     Here  regarded  as  friendly,  and 

here  as  workers  of  mischief,  the  ancestral  spirits  are,  in 

•ome  cases,  driven  away.    We  are  told  by  Barbe  of  the 

Nicobar  people,  that — 

*  One«  in  tiie  year,  and  sometixnea  whea  gteät  tf  ckness  pireyails,  they 
[tkd  Nioobanant]  bnild  a  large  canoe,  and  the  Mmloven,  or  priest,  has 
tha  boat  eanied  dose  to  each  honse,  and  then,  by  bis  noise,  he  eompels 
all  the  bad  spirits  to  leave  the  dwelling,  and  to  get  into  the  canoe 
men«  women,  and  children  asslst  him-  in  bis  coi^iiration.  The  doors  of 
the  honse  are  shnt ;  the  ladder  is  taken  otit  [Üie  honses  are  bullt  on 
posts  8  or  9  feet  high]  ;  the  boat  is  then  drägged  alöng  to  the  sea- 
■hoM,  wheie  it  is  sooft  oarried  off  bj  the  waves  witili  a  ftill  eargo  of 
daTils." 

Baiitian  teils  ns  that  there  is  a  like  onstom  in  the  Mal- 
dire  iBlanda«    And  some  of  the  Indiana  of  Catifomia  have 
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siinilarly  aa  anniial  expolaion  of  the  ghoBts  whioli  hare 
accumolated  during  the  year« 

These  moltitadinoaB  diaembodied  men  are  agents  ever 
available,  as  conceived  anteoedenta  to  all  Barronnding 
actions  which  need  explaaation.  It  ia  not  requisite  that 
their  identification  aa  ghosta  should  oontinae  in  a  disiinot 
form ;  many  of  them  are  sore  to  lose  thia  chaaraoter.  The 
swarms  of  demons  by  whom  the  Jewa  thought  themaelTes 
aurroonded^  while  regarded  by  some  aa  the  spirits  of  the 
wicked  deady  readily  came  to  be  regarded  by  others  aa  the 
ofiapring  of  the  fallen  angels  and  the  danghters  of  men. 
When  the  genealogies  of  an  accnmulating  host  have  been 
lost^  there  remaina  nothing  to  resist  any  anggested  theory 
respecting  their  origin.  Bat  thongh  the  Arab  who  thinki 
the  desert  ia  so  thickly  peopled  with  spirits  that  on  throw* 
ing  anything  away  he  asks  the  f orgiyenesa  of  those  whibh 
may  be  strack^  probably  does  not  now  regard  them  as  the 
wandering  donbles  of  the  dead ;  it  ia  clear  that^  given  the 
wandering  donbles  of  the  dead^  supposed  by  the  primitive 
man  to  be  everywhere  aronnd,  and  wo  haye  the  potentialify 
of  supernatural  ag^icies  nnlimited  in  nomber  and  capable 
of  indefinite  Variation, 

§118.  Hence  the  naturalness,  andj  indeed^  the  inevit« 
ablenessj  of  those  interpretations  which  the  savage  givea 
of  surronnding  phenomena.  With  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  ghosts^  there  grows  np  an  eaefy  Solution  of  all 
those  changes  which  the  heavens  and  earth  are  hoorly  ez- 
hibiting.  Clonds  that  gather  and  presently  vanish^  ahoot- 
ing  Stars  that  appear  and  disappear,  sndden  darkenings 
of  the  water's  snrface  by  a  breeze,  animal-metamorphoses, 
transmutationa  of  substance,  storms^  earthquakes,  emptions 
— ^all  of  them  become  explicable.  These  beings  to  whom  ia 
ascribod  the  power  of  making  themselves  now  visible  and 
now  invisible»  and  to  whoae  other  powers  no  limüa  are 
known.  are  onmipreaent.    Acoonnting  aa  they  aeem  to  do 
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{or  all  nnexpected  changesi  iheir  öwn  existence  beoomes 
farther  Terifiöd.  No  other  oauses  for  such  cHaiiges  are 
known  or  can  be  oonoeived;  therefore  tliese  soula  of  the 
dead  miist  be  the  causes ;  Üieref ore  the  Biffvival  of  soiüs 
18  xoanif est :  a  circolar  reasoning  which  soffioes  masoj  besides 
flaragee. 

The  interpretations  of  najbare  whioli  preoede  scientific  in- 
terpretationsy  are  thus  the  best  that  can  then  be  framed,    If 
by  the  Karens  '' unaccpontäble  sonnds  and  sights  in  the 
jungles ''  are^  as  Mason  says,  ascribed  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
Nickedj  the  Karens  do  but  assume  an  origin  which,  in  the 
absence  of  generaliaed  knowledge^  is  the  only  imag^inable 
origin.    If,  as  Bastian  teils  ns,  the  religion  of  the  Nicobar 
people  oonsists  in  attribnting  to  eyfl  spirits  the  unlncky 
erente  thejr  are  not  able  to  explain  by  ordinary  caoses, 
they  are  simply  falling  back  on  snch  remaining  causes  as 
they  can  oonceiye.  What  alternatiTe  is  there  f    Liyingstone 
describes  how  certain  rooks  which,  having  bcOTi  intensely 
heated  by  the  snn,  are  snddenly  cooled  extemally  in  the 
erening,  break  with  lond  reports;  and  these  reports  the 
natires  set  down  to  evil   spirits.    To  what  eise  shonld 
they  set  them  down?    Uncivilised  men  are  far  removed 
from  the  conception  that  a  stone  may  break  by  nneqnal 
contractionj  and  in  the  absence  of  this  conception,  what 
assignable  canse  of  breaking  is  there,  but  one  of  these  mis- 
chierous  demons  ererywhere  at  hand  f    In  bis  acoount  of 
the  Dan&kil,  Major  Harris  teils  us  that'  ''  no  whirlwind  ever 
sweeps  across  the  path  without  being  pursued  by  a  dozen 
aayages  with  drawn  creeses,  who  stab  into  the  centre  of  the 
dusty  colunm  in  order  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit  that  is 
belieyed  to  be  riding  on  the  blast/'  Ludicrous  as  this  notion 
appears,  we  hare  but  to  ask  what  is  the  physical  interpre- 
tation  of  a  sand-whirlwind,  to  see  that  snch  an  interpreta- 
tion  cannot  be  framed  by  the  sayage;  and  that  the  only  con- 
ceiymble  interpretation  is  that  which  he  giyes.    Occasionally, 
too^  his  experiencee  suggest  that  such  agencies  are  multi« 
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tadinons,  and  everywliere  present.  Describing  a  tropica] 
aoene^  Humboldt  aaTs-^''  tfae  snrface  of  these  sands^  beated  by 
the  rajB  of  the  sun,  seems  to  be  nndnlating  like  the  surf ace 
of  a  liqoid  *  ^  *  the  stm  animates  the  landscape,  and  givea 
mobility  to  the  Sandy  plain,  to  the  tnmks  of  trees,  and  to 
the  rocks  that  project  into  the  sea  likepromontories/^  What 
ahaikes  the  tree-tirmka  and  makes  the  rocks  osoillatef 
There  is  lio  altomatiTe  biit  to  assnme  innnmtoible  inTiaible 
beings  soiittered  about  everywhere.  That  these  ap|)eaTances 
are  illnsioniB  cauaed  My  refraotion  is  unimaginable. 

Sozne  öf  the  above  examples  yield  direct  evidence  that 
among  races  in  comparatiVelj'early'  stagea^  the  ghösta  of 
the  dead  are  the  a^signed  agents  f  or  nnnsoal  phenomena ; 
and  there  are  other  such  ezamples.  Thns^  Thomison  teils 
na  that  the  Araacaniana  think  tempesta  are  cansed  bj  the 
fighta  whioh  the  apirita  of  their  conntrynien  hare  wifh  their 
enemiea.  Such  interpretations  differ  from  the  interpreta- 
tiona  of  more  advaneed  races,  onlj  bypresentikig  the  in- 
dividnalitieB  of  dead  friendä  and  f oes  in  their  original  f orms : 
thie  erentoal  fading  of  iheae  individuaiMties,  leaves  notions 
of  personal  agencies  leaa  definiie  in  kind.  An  eddy  in 
the  riyer>  where  floating  atioka  are  whiiied  romid  and  en* 
golfed^  ia  not  &r  irom  the  place  trhere  one  ef  the  tribe 
w^  dxowned  and  never  seen  again.  •  Wbat  möre  manifest, 
then,  thi^  that  the  double  of  thia  drowned  man,  maiiciona 
as  the  nnbnridd  eYer.are>  dtreUa  therßabonta,  and  pnlla  these 
thinga  nnder  the  snr&oe — ^naj,  in  revräige,  a^aea  and  äraga 
down  peraöns  who  Yentnre  near  f  When  thoae  whö  knew  the 
drowned  man  are  all  dead — ^when,  af ter  generationa,  the 
details  of  the  atorj,  throst  aside  by  more  recent  atoriea, 
haye  beei:i  loBt-*-and  espeöially  idien  there  comea  aome  oon- 
quering  tribe,  in  whose  paat  history  the  looal  atoriea  hare  no 
roota ;  there  soryiTed  only  th^  belief  in  a  water-demon 
haimting  the  place.  And  ao  thronghbnt.  l^here  ia  nothing 
to  mamtian  in  tradition  the  likcbeaeaB  betWeen  the  ghosts 
and  the  individuals  Üiey  were  derived  from ;  andalongwith 
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nuumarable  dirergenoes,  therei  oomes  not  only  a  f ading  of 
mdividual  tnöto,  bat  alao  at  lexigth  a  &ding  of  ttunan  traits  s 
nffietiea  paas  into  species,  and  gonera»  and  Orders^  of  snper- 
natiizal  beings. 

§  119.  Q£  oonrse^  if  the  ghosta  of  the  dead>  originaHy 
ooHoeiTed  in  their  individaal  fonns,.  and  as  tliey  aceumn- 
lata,  and  diffeientiate,  passing  gradnaUy  into  nnmeroiA  lesa 
distmct  bat  still  personal  forms»  äre.  tkos  the  agents  sup- 
posed  to  work  all  the  notable  efiEeots  in  the  sarrounding 
«oild;  tbey  are  also  the  agents  sapposed  to  work  notable 
effeeta  in  the  aSairs  of  men.  Hver  at  hand  and  zooved  bj 
(eelings  of  amiiy  et  enmity,  it  is  incredible  that  tfaey  shoold 
not  interfere  with  hnman  aotionis.  Manifest!/  tbey  oontinn* 
ally  aid  or  hinder«  The  sool  of  a  dead  f oe  is  on  the  watch 
to  canse  an  acfcident;  the  sonl  of  a  lato  relatrire  is  ready  to 
help  and  to  guari  if  in  good  humonri  or,  if  offended,  to 
make  something  go  wrong. 

Hence  ezplanation^^  anirersallj  applicable,  of  sxiccesses 
and  &ilares.  Throogh  all  nces,  from  the  lowest  upwards^ 
sach  ezplanations  have  preyailed:  difEering  only  in  the 
eztent  to  whioh  th^  aiding  or  biildering  spixit  has  lost  the 
hnman  character^  Low  down  wo  hare  the  Yeddah,  who 
looks  to  the  shade  of  his  dead  parent  or  ohild  to  gfive  him 
saooesa  in  the  chasoj  a&d  aseribes  a  bad  shot  to  the  lack 
of  an  inToeation;  we  have  the  AnstraUan  who, '^if  a  man 
tombles  oat  of  a  tree  and  breaks  his  neok,''  thinks  that 
"hia  lifa  has  been  charmed  away  by  the  boyala^men  of 
another  tribe" ;  we  have  thß  Ashantees,  who  ^^heüm^ß  that 
the  spirita  of  th^r  depart^d  xc^tiTes  jezercise  a  gostdian 
caie  pver  ihen^'^  and  äiat  "  the  g^osts  o£  departod  enemiea 
ara  *  *^  ^  bad.  spirits/'  who  Yitork  nuaeluef.  Higher  np  wa 
have^^D^ong  the  Hpx9eriQ  heroes,  feata  of  acms  set  down, 
to  the  aagistanoe  of  .the  snpemataral  beings  who . join  in  the 
bettle.  Witibk  Hector  'Vone  at  Idast.  of  the.  gods  is  eyer 
presen^  who  wards  q|E  death  " ; ,  ai^  ''  Menelaos .  conquered 
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by  Minerva'fl  aid«''  Diomed  is  nnscathed  because  an  im« 
mortal  "haa  tnrned  into  another  conrae  ihe  swifc  shaft  just 
about  to  liit  bim " ;  Paris,  dragged  by  tbe  helmei,  wonld 
have  been  lost  had  not  Venus,  ''  who  quickly  percmved 
it,  broke  for  bim  the  thong'^;  and  Idaaus  escaped  only 
because  ^'Vulcan  snatcbed  bim  away.''  Be  it  the  Araa- 
canian  wbo  asGribes  snccesB  to  tbe  aid  of  bis  particolar 
fairy;  be  it  the  African  chief  Livingstone  names,  wko 
thonght  be  bad  ensnred  the  deatb  of  an  elepbant  tbey 
were  attacking,  by  emptying  his  snoff-box  as  an  ofEering 
to  the  Barimo ;  be  it  Üie  Greek  whose  spear  is  well  fixed 
in  a  Trojan's  side  by  the  guiding  band  of  bis  fayonring 
deity ;  be  it  the  JeVs  ministering  angel  or  the  Gatholic^s 
patron  saint;  there  is  identity  in  essentials^  and  only  more 
or  less  of  dilEerence  in  form.  The  question  is  solely  how 
far  this  eTolntion  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  into  snper* 
natural  agents,  has  gone. 

§  120.  LasÜy,  and  chiefly,  we  have  here  to  note  tbe 
fact  that  this  machinery  of  Cassation  whieh  the  primitiTe 
man  is  uieTitably  led  to  frame  for  himself,  fills  bis  nnnd 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  machinery.  Fnlly  to  ander- 
stand  the  development  of  humaa  tiiought  ander  all  its 
aspects,  we  must  carefully  obsenre  tiio  trutb  that  this  hypo- 
theais  of  ghost-^genoy  gains  a  settled  occupation  of  the 
field,  long  before  there  is  either  the  powet  or  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  gatheizng  together  and  orgamsong  the  ezperienoes 
which  yield  the  hypothesis' of  physical  caasation.  Even 
among  ourselyes,  with  our  Tast  accumulations  of  definite 
knowledge  and  oor  facilities  for  diffosing  it,  the  displacement 
of  an  old  doetrine  by  a  new  one  is  difficolt.  Judge  then  its 
difficolty  where  the  few  fieu^ts  known  remain  ongetieifalized, 
anclafisified,  nnmeasored ;  where  the  verj  notiotis  of  Order, 
oaose,  law,  are  abaent ;  where  Gritioism  and  soepticiflm  are 
bat  incipient ;  and  where  there  is  not  even  tiie  cariosity  need* 
ful  to  prompt  inqairy.    If,  parodying  «  common  adage,  we 
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may  say  that  prepossession  is  nine  points  of  belief — ^if  this 
is  so  eyen  in  the  relativelj-plastio  minds  of  tlie  civilized; 
how  xnany  points  of  belief  must  it  be  in  the  relativelj-rigid 
minds  of  the  nncivilized  ? 

Hence  the  sorprise  commonly  expressed  at  these  primi* 
Üre  interpretations  is  an  unwarranted  sorprise — a  sorprise 
erased  by  overlooking  the  natore  and  conditions  of  primi- 
tm  thooght.  If,  as  Mr.  St.  John  teils  os,  the  Dyaks 
neyer  take  the  natoral  explanation  of  aay  phenomenon^  soch 
18  an  accident,  bot  always  ''fly  to  their  soperstitions /'  they 
Sy  to  the  only  kind  of  ezplanation  whioh  yet  eziats  f  or  them. 
The  abBordity  is  in  sopposing  that  the  nncivilized  man 
possesses  at  the  ootset^  the  idea  of  ^'  natoral  explanation.'' 
Only  as  societies  grow,  arts  moltiply^  ezperiences  accomo- 
lato,  and  constant  relations  of  phenomena  become  reopg- 
nized^  registered^  and  familiär^  does  the  notion  of  natoral 
ezplanation  become  possible.  Only  theo  can  there  arise 
eren  sceptidsm  respecting  these  earliest  conclosioBa.  Only 
theo  can  there  begin  the  slow  process  of  replacing  them. 

And  now,  reoognizing^  this  onshakable  belief  which  the 
primitive  man  acqoires  in  these  agencies  afterwards  distin* 
goished  as  sopematoralj  bot  which  are  at  first  the  only 
imaginable  agencies,  let  os  go  on  to  contemplate  another 
series  of  interpretations  he  makes.  Haying  seen  how  he 
is  led  to  think  of  tle  activities  in  his  environment  as 
controUed  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  let  os  observe  how 
he  is  similarly  led  to  think  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  as 
eontrolling  the  aotxvities  within  his  body  and  the  bodies  of 
oäMrmen. 
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mind^  and  a  fariber  rational  ooroUarj  is  liiAwn,  whioh  de- 
velops  into  a  series  of  cnrioos  bat  consiBtent  ideas. 

Occasionally  a  person,  wliile  still  conscioiis^  cannot 
oontrol  tlie  aotions  of  hia  body.  He  finds  liimaelf 
doing  Bomething  withoat  willing  it,  pr  eyen  in  Bpite  of  hia 
will.  Is  itj  thidn,  that  another  sonl  ha»  entered  him ;  eren 
thougb  hia  own  soul  haa  not  wandered  aw^  f  This  ia  the 
only  imaginable  explaxiation.  If,  dnring  (he  absence  of  the 
other-self,  bodily  contortiona  are  dne  to  aome  intrading 
spirit  that  haa  taken  posseaaion  of  th^  body,  and  makes 
it  do  things  ita  owner  did  not  caofiej  then  if,  at  other 
times,  the  body  doea  things  not  caoaed  by  its  owner, 
ihongh  he  ia  still  in  it,  must.not  these  have  been  cansed  by 
an  intrading  spirit  ?    An  affirmatire  anawer  is  ineyitable. 

Hence  the  ezplanation  of  hystena,  with  its  vehement 
straggles,  its  nncontroUable  and  meaninglesiß  laogha,  soba, 
and  cries.  Among,  the  Amazolp,  hysterioal  symptosäs  are 
coanted  aa  traita  of  one  who  is  becoming  an  Inyanga,  or 
diyiner — one  who  ia  becoming  possessed.  The  remark 
made  by  Parkyns  respecting  the  Abysainiana^  that /'the 
greater  part  of  the  'poaaesaed'  are  woD:ien^^'  indicatea  a 
kindred  interpretation :  women  being  ao  mach  more  liable 
to  hysteria  than  men.  And  wh^i  we  read  in  Mariner, 
that  among  the  Tongana  in^iration  is  not  confineid  to 
the  priests,  bat  is  sometimea  experienced  by  othera,  eapeci- 
ally  females,  we  may  reaaonably  conclade  that  fits  of 
hysterics  are  the  aigns  of  posaession  referred  to*  Indeed, 
ia  not  one  of  the  hyaterical  aymptoma  conclosive  proof  ? 
What  can  be  aaid  of  Üie  ghbus  hy$terieus — a  ball  that  is 
aaddenly  feit  withiQ  the  body — anleaa  it  }ß  tiüa^Ueged  poa« 
aeaaing  spirit  F 

Carried  thoa  £ar,  the  ezplanation  haa  to  be  oarried 
forther.  If  these  more  yiolent  actiosa  of  the  body,  per- 
f  oirmed  in  defiance  of  the  will,  are  aacribable  to  a  aaarpmg 
demon,  ao,  too,  mast  be  the  less  yiolent  actions  of  thia  kind. 
Hence  the  primitive  theoiy   of   aneezing   and   yawning. 
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rhe  Anuuiala  regard  these  aotions  which  the  individaal  Ofoi 
prevent  only  with  diffioulty,  or  not  afc  all^  as  oaased  by  the 
Itongo — as  marks  of  posseseion.  When  a  man  is  becoming 
in  Inymnga» 

**1i]8  iMad  beghia  to  gi^«  ligns  of  whaft  is  abovi  to  happen.  Ho 
dMnw  Ümk  he  is  aboiii  to  be  a  divin^t  by  yawning  again  and  again, 
and  by  «loering  agaiu  and  again«  And  men  s^y,  '  No !  Trnly  it 
teemB  as  thongb  this  man  was  abont  to  be  possessed  by  a  spirit.*  " 

In  other  cases  wa  bave  proof,  not  of  permanent  posses- 
aion,  bat  of  temporary  possession,  being  Inf erred  from  tbe 
sneesse.  Tbe  Khonda  dasb  vessels  of  water  npon  tbe  priest 
wben  they  wi^  to  oonsolt  bim.  He  sneezesj  and  becomea 
inspired.  Qf  oonrse,  tbere  is  notbing  to  determine  wbetber 
tbia  poaseaBion  is  by  a  friendly  or  by  an  nnfriendly  spirit:  it 
may  be;,  as  among  tbe  Zulus,  an  aneestral  gbost,  or,  as  among 
oiher  peoples,  it  may  be  a  malicioas  demon.  Bat  be  tbe 
BneesOj  aa  witb  the  Moslem,  a  reason  f or  asking  Allah  to 
protectbim  against  Satan  as  tbe  presomed  cause;  or  be  it,  as 
with  the  Christian,  the  occasion  of  a  ^'  Qod  bloss  yon  "  from 
bystanders ;  or  be  it  the  ground  f or  putting  faith  in  an 
otteranoe  as  inspired;  tbe  implication,  which  alone  here 
ooncema  ns,  is  tibat  involontaiy  actions  of  these  kinds  are 
regarded  as  showing  that  some  intruder  has  made  the  body 
do  what  its  owner  did  not  intend  it  to  do. 

Two  other  interpretations  of  kindred  natores  may  be 
added.  Coobrane  teils  os  that  among  the  Yakuts,  in  a  dis- 
order  accompanied  by  violent  hiccup,  ''  they  persist  in 
belioTing  that  a  deyil  is  iu  the  body  of  the  person  afflicted/' 
A  neighbonring  people,  the  Earghiai,  furnish  a  still  stranger 
inffiance.  Mrs.  Atkinson  says  that  a  woman  in  chüd-bed 
ia  anppoaed  to  be  possessed  by  a  devil;  and  it  is  even 
tha  costom  to  beat  her  for  tbe  purpose  of  driving  bim 

In  ihia  last  case,  as  in  all  the  others,  tbere  are  involuntary 
auucnlar  qontractions.  These  may  reasonably  be  ascribed 
to  pooaoofnoTi,  if  those  of  epilepsy  are  so ;  and  we  see  that 
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ihe  asoriptioii  of  epilepgy  to  poBsession  is  aa  implioatiou  o{ 
Übe  original  ghost-ikeory. 

§  124.  Certaiii  allied  phenomenay  ezplicable  in  likenuumer 
and  otherwise  inexplicable,  forther  oonfirm  tha  dodoine  of 
possession.  I  refer  to  theplienornttiaof  ddürium  nnfjaindnaifli 

Whftt  is  come  to  this  inon  who,  lying  prostrate,  and 
i-efofiing  to  eat,  does  not  know  those  aronnd;  now  matters 
incoherently  or  talks  nonsense;,  now  speaks  to  some  one 
the  bystanders  cannot  see ;  now  shrinks  in  terror  from  an 
invisible  f oe ;  now  langlis  without  a  oanse  ?  And  how  does 
it  liappen  that  when^  after  some  dajSj  he  Iias  beoome  oalm 
again,  and  speaks  to  those  around  in  bis  osnal  wa]r,  he  either 
knows  nothing  abont  these  stränge  doings  crf  his,  or  narrates 
things  which  no  one  witnessed  f  Manifästly  one  of  these 
spirits  or  ghosts^  swarming  iKronnd^  and  some^  of  them  erer 
on  the  watch  to  do  mischief^  had  entered  bis  body  at  night 
while  he  was  away,  and  häd  thns  ^bnsed  it.  That  savagea 
do  thus  Interpret  ihe  facts  we  have  not  mnch  -proot :  pro» 
bably  becaose  traveüers  rarely  witness  amongi  them  thia 
kind  of  mental  distorbance.  StiS^  Petheriok  saje  the  Arabs 
snppose  that  "  in  high  ferer,  when  a  person  is  delirions,  he 
is  possessed  by  Ihe  devil/'  And  there  is  the  testimony  of 
Southey  respecting  the  Tnpis :  he  Teeogniees  delirinm  as 
one  of  the  sonrces  of  their  snperstitions« 

Bat  when  from  temporary  insanity  we  pass  to  prolonged 
or  permantot  insanity,  we  everywhere  find  proof  that  this  it 
the  interpretation  given.  Tomer  teils  ns  that  the  Samoana 
attributed  madness  to  the  presenee  of  an  evil-spirit;  and 
Mariner  says  Ihe  like  of  the  Tongahs.  The  Snmatrans,  too, 
according  tö  Marsden,  consider  that  Innafeiös  «reposaepsed. 
Among  more  advanced  racea  the  interpretation  has  besani 
and  still  remains,  the  same.  When  the  writer  of  BamMe» 
in  Syria  teils  ns  that,  ^'in  the  Bast,  madness  is  tsblainoimt 
to  inspiration/'  we  are  renünded  that  if  there  ii  «ny  du«» 
ference    between    this    conception    and    the    cenoeptiona 
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reoorded  of  old^  it  ocmoenis  ovlj  the  xittture  of  the  posaess« 
mg  fipirit,  not  kq  dxistence.  Tbeae  eatlier  records,  too, 
jield  e^idence  that  the  original  form  of  the  belief  was  the 
form  to  be  inf erred.  Thongh  in  the  days  of  Josephos^  only 
some  Jews  held  that  the  demons  which  enter  men^  '^are  no 
other  thaa  the  sonLi  of  the  wicflced'' ;  jet^  as  the  posaessed 
were  seid  to  faequ^nt  borial-pladeBy  üid  as  demoos  wera 
sapposed  to  make  tombe  their  f  a^oorite  haunts,  we  haye 
good  reaeone  for  thinking  that  ihe  poaseiBsing  spirit  was 
originallj  oonceired  as  a  ghost. 

The  continnance  of  ihis  yiew  of  insänity  throngh  mediao^al 
days,  down  to  the  days  when  ihe  72nd  canon  of  onr  Ghnroh 
tacitly  embodied  it  by  lorbidding  the  <$a8tnig  ont  öf  devils 
withönt  a  special:  lioence^  ia  easy  to  nnderatond.  Qnly  after 
derel^ing  Bdlence  had  made  familiär  the  idea  that  mental 
States  reenlt  from  nervons  actiona,  which  can  be  disordeied 
by  physical  canaes,  did  it  become  possible  to  conceive  the 
madman's  amazing  ideas  and  passions  in  ady  other  way  than 
as  the  expressions  of  some  natura  tuaüke  his  own. 

We  nmsi  not  oyerlook  a .  Terifleation  which  the  be* 
hayionr  of  the  ihsan^  yields  to  the  beli^  in  snironnding 
ghoats  or  spirita^  The  nncLviliaed  or  aemii^oi^iUzed  man» 
18  wfaoUy  nnabie  to  think  ot  the  maniac'a  tiaibns  aa  sub* 
jecttre  iÜ«sions.  HIa  ia  at  an  immeaanrable  distance  from 
Ulis  oonception  :  neither  hisintellact.  Hör  his  langpoag^,  nor 
Us  knowledge^  saSobB,  What  thenn^tiat  he  oönclnde.wben 
he  liears  a  numiac  taUdng  foriona^y  to  an  infrisible  peraon^ 
or  throwing  a  miBsile  at  aomebeing^  nnseen  by  others/whom 
he  wsnta  to  ^rire  away?  He  is  f^arfnlly  in  eakrneet.  Eis 
fraatic  gestures,  his  glaring  eyes,  his  shrieiking  Toioet^  qiake 
it  imppssible  ta  doabt  the  strength  of  his  belief.  Ob^onsly^ 
ttien,  there  arclmiaohieyons  detaions  aroiand :  manifest  to  him 
bat  not  to  bystanders.  If  any  donbted  the  ezistenoe  of 
sapematoral  agents,  they  can  no  longer  donbt. 

Oine  farther  notev^orthy  idea  is  thns  yielded  to  the  primi* 
tire  man.    In  their  parozysms,  the  insane  are  extremely 
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strong — stroQg  enouglL  to  cope  fiingle-handed  with  serenJ 
xnen.  WhAt  ia  tihe  inferenco?  TbB  posaessing  demon 
haa  superhaman  eilergy.  The  b^ef  thns  Buggested  hag 
derelopments  hereofter  to  be  noted. 


§  12&.  Once  establislied,  this  mode  of  ezplaining  aniifiiial 
aetionfly  mental  and  bodily>  (dztenda  itaelf.  Ina^uüldy  it 
epreada  from  abnormalitiea  of  the  kinda  aboye  inatanced 
to  thoae  of  other  kinda.  Diaeaaea  are  aoon  incladed 
nnder  tbe  theory.  Seeing  that  bodilj  derangement  often 
oo«eziata  with  mental  derangement  (aa  in  fever  that  ia 
attended  by  deliiinm),  the  inferenoe  ia  that  the  aame  agent 
canaea  both.  And  if  aome  nnhealthy  atatea  are  prodnoed  by 
in-dwellmg  demona,  then  othera  are  thaa  prodaoed«  An  in* 
tmding  apirit  ia  either  in  the  body,  or  ia  hoYering  aronnd^ 
inflicting  evil  an  it :  if  not  of  ita  own  midiciona  wül,  then  at 
the  dictate  of  an  enemy* 

The  primitive  form  of  thia  interpretation  ia  ahown  na  by 
the  Amaznlu.  Even  a  atitch  in  the  aide  they  thaa  ezphun : 
''if  the  diaeaae  laata  a  long  time/'  they  aayi  ''he  ia  affeoted 
by  the  Itongo.  He  ia  affected  by  hia  people  who  are  dead.^' 
Accordingto  Turner,  the  Samoana  anppoaed  that  the  apirita 
of  the  dead  "  had  power  "to  retnnij  and  oaiiae  diaeaae  and 
death  in  other  membera  of  the  &mily/'  Aa  we  aaw  in 
$  92,  the  New  Caledomana  "think  white  men  are  the 
apirita  of  the  dead,  and  bring  aickneaa.''  The  Dyaka 
who,  like  ihe  Anstraliana,  attribnte  every  diaeaae  to  spiiita, 
like  them,  too,  peraonify  diaeaaea.  They  will  not  call  tiie 
amall-poz  by  ita  name;  bnt  aak — >"Haa  he  yet  left  yon  7'' 
Sometimea  they  oaU  it  "  the  chief/'  In  theae  eaaea  ghoata 
are  the  aaaumed  agents ;  and  in  aome  of  them,  bodily  poaaee* 
aion  of  the  anSerer  ia  alleged  or  implied.  In  other  caaea, 
the  anpematnral  agent,  not  specified  in  ita  origin,  appeara  to 
be  regarded  aa  eztemal.  By  the  Arawaka,  pldn  ia  caUed 
"the  evil  apirit'a  arrow;''  and  the  Laad-Dyaka  believe 
that  aickneaa  ia  oooaaionally  "canaed  by  apirita  inflicting 
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oa  peopie  invisible  wounds  with  inyisible  spears/'  Bat 
eTerywhere  the  snpposed  cause  is  personal.  In  Asia,  tlie 
Kare]»  ''attribnte  diseases  to  the  inflnenoe  of  nnseen 
spints'^;  bj  ihe  Lepcbas,  all  aflmenta  '^are  deemed  the 
Operations  of  deyils'^;  and  the  Bodo  and  Dhimals  sind* 
larij  tfaink  them  dne  to  demoniacal  agency«  In  Africa, 
Ühe  Coast  Negroes  ascribe  iUness  to  witchoraft  or  the 
Operation  of  the  g^ods;  the  Eiaffirs  oonsider  it  caused 
l^  enamies  and  eril  spirits;  and  the  ofiEended  ances* 
tor  of  a  Zahl  is  represekited  as  saying — ^''I  will  reveal 
mjeelf  by  disease."  In  America^  the  Comanches  think  a 
maladj  is  oaased  by  the  Uasting  breath  of  a  foe;  and  the 
Mandnrac6s  regard  it  as  the  spell  of  an  onknown  enemy. 
If  instead  of  ''ghost''  we  read  '^sapematöral  agent/' 
the  sarage  theory  bec(»nes  the  semi-ciyilised  theory.  The 
earUest  recorded  hero  pf  the  Babylonians,  Izdabar,  is  smitten 
iriük  a  grierons  malady  by  the  offended  goddess  Ishtar ;  in 
the  firflt  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  Greeks  who  die  of  pestilence 
aipe  represented  as  hat  by  Apollo's  arrowsr'-an  idea  parallel 
to  one  of  the  savage  ideas  aboye  named ;  it  was  belieFed  by 
the  JewB  that  dumbnesa  and  blindness  ceased  when  the  de vils 
eansing  them  were  ejected ;  and  in  after-times^  the  Fathers 
described  demons  as  inflicting  diseases.  How  per- 

aiflfeent  this  kind  of  interpretation  has  been,  we  are  shown 
by  the  fiict  that  the  prodnction  of  illness  by  witches,  who 
instigate  derils,  is  e^en  i^ow  alleged  among  the  nncaltored; 
and  by  the  fsct  thät  the  cnltored  still  conntenanoe  the  belief 
that  illness  is  diaboUcally  cansed.  A  State-authorised  ez* 
prooaion  of  this  theory  of  disease^  is  often  repeated  by 
priests.  In  tiie  Service  f  or  the  Visitation  of  the  sick,  one  of 
the  prayers  is-— '^  Let  the  enemy  have  no  advantage  over 
him  ;*'  and  another  ifr— *''  renew  in  him  "  *^  whatsoeyer  has 
been  decayed  by  tjie  fraad  and  malice  of  the  devil.^ 


i} 


§  126.  After  oontempkting  the   foregoing   beliefs   as 
oatorally  arimgy  the  belief  whioh  the  primitive  man  frames 
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respectlng  the  oaafie  of  deaih,  will  no  longer  sniprise  na. 
It  is  a  neceasary  sequence. 

Insdnsibility,  temporarilj  ar  prolonged^  liaTing  been  seen 
to  f ollow  a  blow  from  a  dvib,  the  oondnsipn  is  that 
tliis  permaiient  insenflibilify  has  sesuited  from  some  such 
injtuy  inflicted  bj  an  onemj  uoBdeii.  In  one  form  or  oiher 
tfaifi  oonoeption  oecora  everywhBre^  The  Uanpisi  Wallaco 
teils  UBj  ''eoarcely  oeeia  ifco  Ühin^  that  death  caa  ooonr 
mUmrally '';  and  Hetfme  says  the  Ohippervr ayams  ascribe  the 
deathfl  of  thöir  chi^  to  witdicrsft,  commoidy  by  the 
Esquimanz.  The  TfulnlTKikw  beUeye  that ''  death  is  oans^ 
by  some  spirit  at  the  command  of  the  deity^'j  the 
Kookies  ascribe  death,  as  well  aa  all  eartiüy  evils»  to 
snpematural  oaoses;  änd  theKhonds  hold  ''that  death 
is  not  the  neöessary  and  appointed  lot  of  man,  bnt  that 
it  is  inoorred  only  äa  a  a|)eoial  pMMlty  for  oSenoes 
against  the  gods"  Arbouaaet  stetes  that  the  Bnahmen 
think  death  is  chiefly  dne  to  witchcraft;  Barchell  says  of 
the  Bechnanas,  that  death,  eren  in  old  age,  is  ascribed  ta 
sorcery ;  the  Ooast  Negroes^  Winterbottom  teils  ns,  think 
'^  no  dea^  is  natnral  or  accidental '';  the  belief  of  the  FasSy 
as  g^ven  by  Bnrton,  is  that  ''no  manj»  howeyer  oldj  dies  a 
natural  death  "i  and  AaÜey  asserts  that  the  Loango  people 
do  not  belieye  in  natural  death,  eren  from  drowning  or  other 
acoident.  The  Tahitians  segarded  the  effects  of  poisoiU  aa 
'*  more  the  efiecta  of  th&  god'a  displeaanre,  *  *  *  than  the 
effects  of  the  poisons  {beaäselrc».  "^  ^  *  Those  who  wbre 
killed  in  bettle  were  ako  ehapposed  to  die  from  the  inflnenoe 
of  thegods.''  And  kindred  ideas  are  cnrrent  among  the 
Sandwich  Isländers,  the  Tännesei  the  Ajutralians,  eto« 

A  aequence  most  be  named.  Syantoally  the  indi« 
▼idualities  of  the  specilil  demons  aiq>poaed  to  haye  caused 
death,  merge  in  a  general  indiyidnaUty — a  personaliaed 
Death:  the  porsonalization  probably  beg^inning,  eyery- 
where,  in  the  tradition  of  some.  nnoaiially-fetHMuoiia  loe 
whose  direetly-aeen  eota  of  yengeanee  were  mnltitndinoiia« 
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ftnd  to  wliom,  aftenrords,  unseen  acta  of  vengeanoe  were 
tnore  and  more  aacribed.  Be  this  as  it-  may,  lioweYer, 
we  mäj  trace  the  evölution  ei  tliese  piimitiye  notions  into 
thoae  which  existed  in  olassic  times  and  mediSDyal  tunes« 
Bntler  telia  na  that  at  a  Naga'a  bnrialj  hia  frienda  arm  them* 
aelT66y  and  challeng^  ihe  apiriti^lio  caoaed  hia  deaÜi.  Qf 
the  Taamaniana,  Mr.  Dayla  r^tea  ihat, ''  during  the  whole 
d  ÜBud  firat  night  after  the  deaih  of  one  of  th^  tribe,  they 
will  ait  Tonnd  the  body,  nsing  xapidly  a  lowj  oontinuood  reoi- 
tatiye,  to  prevent  the  evil  spirit  from  taldng  it  away.  Such 
arfl  apirit  being  the  ghost  of  an  ememj"  On  the  other 
band^  among  ihe  Hottentota  theconception  haa  become  par- 
tially  g^eialized :  LLchtenatein  aays  they  peraonaliAe  death 
— eay  ''Death  seea.thee/'  In  which  aeveral  facta  we  may 
peroeive  the  root  of  the  belief  implied  by  the  atoiy  of  the 
deceaaed  Aloeatia,  who  ia  resoned  from  the  graap  of  the 
atn>ng  Death  by  the  atill  ationger  Herculea;  and  also 
ihe  root  of  the  belief  implied  by  the  old  repreaenta- 
tiona  of  Death  as  a  akeleton,  holding  a  dart  or  other 
weapon.  While  obaerring  thia  filiation,  we  ahonld 

lemark  that^  in  the  minda  of  maay,  the  primitive  noüon 
atill  lingera«  When  ilsading  with  i^topjshment  that 
aayagea^  not  recognising  natural  death^  ascribe  all  death 
lo  anpematoral  agoacy,  we  forget  thai  even  now.auper- 
aatnral  agency  ia  aaaigned  in  caaea  where  the  cause  of 
death  is  not  obvious-Hiay)  in  aome  oases  where  it  is  obyiona 
We  atill  occaaionally  read  the  eoroner'a  yerdict — "  Died  by 
the  Tiaitation  of  Gkxf ;  aad  we  still  meet  people  who 
think  oertain  deatfaa  (aay  the  drowning  of  thoae  who  go 
boabng  on  Snndaya)  directly  reanlt  from  divine  yengeanee : 
a  belief  differing  from  these  aayage  beUefs,  only  in  a 
conoeption  of  the  aoperaatnral  agent. 


§  127.  Oonaidered  thna  aa  foüowing  from  the  prinntiye 
interpretation  of  dreama,  and  consequent  theory  of  ghosts^ 
aook,  or  apirita,  theae  conolusiona  are  qnite  consistent. 
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If  Bouls  can  leave  their  bodies  and  re-enter  thern^  whj 
should  not  iheir  bodies  be  entered  by  stränge  sools,  while 
their  own  are  absent?  If^  as  in  epilepsy,  tke  body  per- 
£orms  acts  wbioh  the  owner  denies  having  perEormed,  there 
is  no  ohoice  bnt  to  aasnme  such  an  agenoy.  And  il  cer« 
tain  nncontroUable  moYements,  as  those  of  hysteriai  together 
with  the  familiär  ones  of  sneezing,  yawni^g;  and  hiocap^ 
take  place  without  the  will  of  the  indiyidoal,  the  oondnsion 
mast  be  that  here,  also,  some  nsnrping  spirit  within  him 
is  directing  the  actions  of  his  body  in  spite  of  him. 

This  hypothesis  explains,  too,  the  stränge  behayionr  of 
the  delirions  and  the  insane.  That  the  maniac's  body  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  an  enemy,  is  prored  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  impelled  to  self-injnry.  Its  right  owner 
would  not  make  the  body  bite  and  tear  itself .  Forther, 
the  poBsessing  demon  is  heard  to  hold  conTerse  with  other 
demons,  whioh  he  sees  bnt  which  bystanders  do  not  see. 

And  if  these  remarkable  derangements  of  body  and 
mind  are  thos  effected,  the  loanif  est  inf  erence  is  that  diseases 
and  disorders  of  less  remarkable  Idiods  are  efEected  in  the 
same  way.  Should  there  not  be  a  demon  within  the  body, 
there  mnst  be,  at  any  rate,  some  invisible  enemy  at  band, 
who  is  working  these  stränge  perturbations  in  it. 

Qften  occurring  after  long-continned  dersngement  or 
disease,  death  must  be  oaused  by  tiiat  whioh  caused  the 
disease.  Whenerer  the  death  has  no  visible  antecedent^ 
this  is  the  only  possible  snpposition ;  and  even  when  there  is 
a  visible  antecedent,  it  is  still  probable  that  there  was  some 
demoniacal  interf erence.  The  pving  way  of  the  foothold 
that  led  to  a  man's  fatal  fall  down  a  predpioe^  or  the  par>- 
ticular  motion  whioh  carried  a  spear  into  his  heaH^  was 
Tery  likely  determined  by  the  malioions  spirit  of  a  foe« 

Thus  these  interpretaticns  are  congruous  throughout. 
Qiren  the  initial  idea,  and  the  entire  series  foUows.  . 


CELÄ^PTBR  XVlll. 

IHSPnUTION^   DITINATION,   EXORCISM,   AND   SOBCERT. 

§  128.  Iv  a  man's  üodjmBj  he  entered  bj  a  ^'wicked 
•oal  of  the  dead''  enemy^  maj  it  not  be  entered  hj  a 
friendlj  sonl  7  If  the  straggles  of  the  epüeptic^  the  raymgs 
of  the  delirioiDB,  the  Belf-injurieB  of  the  insane,  are  cansed 
bj  an  indwelling  demou;  then  xntist  not  the  transcendent 
power  or  marvellons  skill  oooasionaUy  dieplayed^  be  caased 
bjr  an  indwelling  b^ieficent  spirit?  If^  even  whüe  the 
indmdnal  ia  conscions^  the  ghost  of  a  f oe  may  become  Joint 
oocnpant  of  his  body  and  control  its  actions  in  spite  of  him, 
10  prodncing  hysteria^  and  sneesdng,  and  yawning ;  may  not 
Joint  ooenpancy  be  assumed  by  an  anceBtral  ghost^  which 
oo-operatea  with  hixn  instead  of  opposing  him:  so  giving 
extra  atrength^  or  knowledge,  or  cuniiing  f 

These  qnestions  the  sarage  consistently  answers  in  the 
iflhmatiTe.    Thore  resnlt  the  ideas  to  be  here  ghmced  at. 

§  129.  A  fact  named  in  the  last  chapter  as  having 
noteworthy  impUcations,  is  that  maniacs^  doring  their 
parox^sms  of  excitementi  are  far  stronger  than  men  in 
their  normal  states.  Hence,  those  holding  the  theory  of 
possession  infer  that  these  sapematoral  agents  hare 
snperhnman  energ^ies. 

That  manifestationB  of  unnsual  bodily  power  are  thus  ae* 
eonnted  för,  we  find  proofs  among  early  traditions.    En- 
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tortions  of  the  priest  to  the  inspirarfcioii  of  the  f eidsh,  and 
differentiating^  as  above  implied,  into  inspirations  of  ihe 
divine  and  the  diabolical  kinds,  lias  peraisted  and  developed, 
it  is  needless  to  slxow  in  detail.  It  will  be  enoagh  to  recog- 
nize  the  fact  that  it  still  liyes  in  both  sacred  and  Becnlar 
thonght.  Indeed,  between  the  earliest  and  latest  yiews  the 
onlikeness  is  far  less  than  we  snppose.  When  we  read  in 
Bnnton  that  ''  among  the  Tahkalis  the  priest  is  accostomed 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  nearest  relatiye  of  the 
deceased,  and  to  blow  into  him  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
which  is  supposed  to  come  to  lifo  in  his  next  child ;  '*  we 
are  reminded  that  in  the  Service  for  ordaining  priests 
there  are  the  words — "Eeceive  the  Holy  Grhost  for  the 
Office  and  work  of  a  priest  in  the  Chnrch  of  Ood,  now 
committed  nnto  thee  hj  the  imposition  of  oar  hands/' 
Not  onlj  in  the  theory  of  Apostolic  Succession  do  we 
see  this  modified  form  of  the  savage  belief  in  inspiration, 
bnt  we  see  it,  with  a  difference,  in  the  ideas  of  the  most 
nnsacerdotal  of  onr  sects,  the  Qoakers :  being  moved  hj 
the  spirit,  as  they  anderstand  it,  is  being  temporarily 
possessed  or  inspired.  And  then,  in  its  secnlar  application, 
the  primitive  notion  is  traceable  in  the  qualitative  distinc- 
tion,  still  asserted  by  some,  between  genius  and  talent. 

§  131.  There  is  scarcely  more  than  a  nominal  difference 
between  the  facts  just  gronped  nnder  the  head  of  Inspira- 
tion, and  the  facts  to  be  gronped  nnder  the  head  of  divina- 
tion.  The  diviner  is  simply  the  inspired  man  nsing  hia 
snpernatnral  power  for  particnlar  ends. 

We  may  again  take  the  ideas  of  the  Amaznlu,  which  have 
been  so  carefnlly  ascertained  and  clearly  specified,  as  typical 
of  the  ideas  originally  framed.  Mark,  first,  that  bodily 
derangement,  leading  to  mental  perturbation,  is  the  nsnal 
preliminary.  Fasting  is  requisite.  They  say  ''the  oon- 
tinually-stoffed  body  cannot  see  secret  things.'^  Moreover, 
^'  a  man  who  is  beginning  to  be  an  Inyanga  *  *  *  does  not 
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deep,  ♦  ♦  3fc  }|J3  aleep  is  merely  hj  snatches/^  "  be  becomes 
a  houae  of  dreams«''  Mark^  next^  that  mental  pertor- 
batiox^  risixig  to  a  certain  point,  is  taken  as  proof  of  in- 
spiiation.  Wbere  the  evidence  is  not  atrong,  '^  some  dis- 
pute and  say, '  No.  The  fellow  is  merely  mad.  There  is  no 
Itongo  [ancestral  ghost]  in  him/  Otbers  sajj  '0,  there 
ü  an  Itongo  in  him ;  he  is  ahready  an  Inyanga/  '*  And  then 
mark^  fnrther,  that  the  alleged  possession  is  proved  hj  his 
saccess  :  donbters  say — "  We  might  allow  that  he  is  an 
Inyang^  if  70a  had  concealed  things  f  or  him  to  find^  and 
he  had  discovered  what  yoa  had  concealed/' 

The  oonoeption  here  so  clearly  implied  is  traceable  in  all 
cases,  if  with  less  cleamess,  still  with  snfficient  cleamess : 
the  Chief  difFerence  being  in  the  supposed  natnre  of  the  in- 
dwelling  snpemataral  agent.  Fasting,  and  sach  other 
treatment  as  prodaces  abnormal  ezcitement,  is  everjrwhere 
a  preparation  for  the  diyiner'B  office.  Everywhere^  too, 
ihia  exoitement  is  ascribed  to  the  possessing  ghost^  demon^ 
or  divinity ;  and  the  \7ords  nttered  are  his.  Of  the  inspired 
Fijian  priest,  Williams  says : — 

•*  All  his  words  and  actions  are  eonsidered  as  no  longer  his  own,  but 
thoae  of  the  deity  who  has  entered  into  him.  *  *  *  While  giving  the 
antwar,  the  prieat'a  eyes  stand  ont  and  roll  as  in  a  firenzj ;  his  voice  is 
umataral»  his  fieice  pale,  his  lips  livid,  his  breathing  depressed,  and  his 
enüre  appearance  like  that  of  a  furious  madman.*' 

And  just  the  same  constitaents  of  the  belief  are  shown 
by  the  Santala.  Starving  many  days  the  Santal  priest 
brings  on  a  state  of  half  wildness.  He  then  answera 
qnestions  throngh  the  power  of  the  possessing  god.  And 
in  the  case  named  by  Sherwill,  this  god  was  ''  f ormerly  a 
chief  amongst  them/' 

The  yiews  of  the  semi-civilized  and  ciyilized  need  mention 
only  to  show  their  kinship.  As  represented  by  Homer, 
''ihe  gods  maintain  an  intercoorse  with  men  as  part  of 
the  ordinary  conrse  of  their  proyidence,  and  this  interconrae 
oonaiats  prindpally  in  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  and  espe« 
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cially  of  f ature  events,  made  to  men  hj  oracolar  yoioes,"  eto> 
When  reminded  o£  tliis,  Tre.perceive  that  ihere  is  likeneas 
in  satore,  thougli  8ome  unlikeness  in  form,  between  the 
ntterances  of  the  Greek  oracle  and  those  of  the  Zuln 
Inyanga,  to  whoxn  the  anoestral  ghost  says— ''  You  will  not 
speak  with  the  people ;  they  will  be  told  by  us  .ererything 
they  come  to.enquire  about/^  Along  with  greater  deviation 
in  non-essentialB,  there  have  remained  the  same  eSBentials 
in  the  notions  entortained  thronghout  Christendom;  be- 
ginning  with  the  ''inspired  writers/'  whose  words  were 
supposed  to  be  those  of  an  indwelling  holy  spirit,  and 
ending  with  the  Pope,  who  says  his  infallible  divinatiolDA 
haye  a  like  origin. 

§  132.  Inevitably  there  copies  a  forther  deyelopment  of 
these  ideas.  When  the  ghost  of  an  enemy  has  entered 
a  man's  body,  can  it  not  be  driyen  ont?  Can  it  not  be 
frightened  away,  or  the  body  be  made  untenable  ?  Qr  if 
this  cannot  otherwise  be  done,  can  it  not  be  done  by  snper- 
natural  aid  ?  If  some  men  are  possessed  to  tbeir  hurt  by 
spirits  of  evil,  while  others  are  possessed  to  their  benefit  bj 
friendly  spirits,  as  powerful  or  more  powerfttl,  is  it  not 
possible  by  the  help  of  the  good  spirits  to  nndo  the  mischief 
done  by  the  bad  ones — ^perhaps  to  conqner  and  expel  them  f 
This  possibilityis  reasonably  to  be  inferred.  Hence  exorcism. 

With  the  belief  that  derangements  of  mind  and  body 
are  cansed  by  indwelling  demons,  there  has  everywhere 
goiie  the  belief  that  these  demons  may  be  ejected;  either 
with,  or  without,  the  help  of  snperior  demons.  The  medicine* 
man  of  the  savage  is  primarily  an  ezorcist.  What  Rowlatt 
teils  ns  of  the  Mishmis,  that,  in  illness,  a  priest  is  sent  f  or 
to  drive  away  the  evil  spirit,  is  told  ns  directly  or  by  impli- 
cation  in  hosts  of  instances.  Where  a  friendly  snpematural 
agent  is  not  invoked  to  aid,  the  method  is  that  of  making 
the  body  of  the  patient  so  disagreeable  a  residence  that  the 
demon  will  not  remain  in  it.    In  some  cases  rery  heroic 
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modes  of  doing  tiiis  are  adopted ;  as^  according  to  Marsden^ 
bj  the  Smnatrans^  whoj  in  insanity^  attempt  to  drive  away 
ihe  spirit  by  putting  the  intone  person  into  a  hat^  whidi 
they  sei  fire  to,  leaving  him  to  escape  as  he  best  can.  Pro- 
bably  yarioiis  other  extreme  nieasurea  described,  inclading 
the  Bwallowing  of  horrible  tliings,  and  tbe  making 
intolerable  smells,  have  the  pnrpose  of  disgasting  the 
intmder.  Generally,  also,  the  ezorcist  tries  to  alann  the 
miflchierons  tenant  by  shouts,  and  gesticnlations,  and  f earfol 
faoes.  Among  thö  Calif ondan  tribes,  the  doctor  "  sqnats 
down  opposite  the  patient  and  barks  at  him  af  ter  the  manner 
of  an  enraged  cur,  f or  honrs  together'^;  and  a  Koniaga- 
doetor  has  a  female  assistant  who  does  the  groaning  and 
growling.  Sometimes  with  other  means  is  joined  physical 
force.  Among  the  Okanagans,  the  medicine-man  ''pro- 
oeeda  to  force  the  evil  Eipiiit  from  the  sick  man  by  pressing 
both  clenched  fists  with  all  his  might  in  the  pit  of  hia 
stomach/'  As  a  type  of  snch  processes  may  be  taken  that 
ascribed  by  Herrera  to  the  Indians  of  Gumana : — 

"If  the  diseaM  inereased,  they  said  the  patient  was  posseased  with 
apinta»  atroked  all  the  body  OTer,  naed  worda  of  enchantment,  licked 
8ome  jointa,  and  ancked,  saying  they  drew  out  apirita ;  took  a  twig  of  a 
eertain  tree,  the  Tirtne  whereof  none  bat  the  physician  knew,  tickled 
their  own  throata  with  it,  tili  they  vomited  and  bled,  sighed,  roared, 
qnaked,  atamped,  made  a  thonaand  facea,  aweated  for  two  honra,  and  at 
laai  hronght  np  a  aort  of  tbiek  phlegm,  with  a  little,  hard,  black  ball  in 
the  middle  of  it,  wbich  thoae  that  belonged  to  the  aick  peraon  carried 
into  the  field,  aaying — *  Go  thy  way,  Devil.' " 

Bat  in  what  we  may  consider  the  more-developed  form  of 
exordsmj  one  demon  is  employed  to  drive  out  another.  The 
medidne-man  or  priest  conqners  the  demon  in  the  patient  by 
the  halp  of  a  demon  with  which  he  is  himself  possessed,  or 
eise  he  sommons  a  friendly  snpematnral  power  to  his  aid. 

Eyeryone  knows  that,  in  this  last  form,  ezorcism  con- 
tinnes  doring  cirilization.  In  their  earlier  days  the 
Hebrews  employed  some  physical  process,  akin  to  the 
prooeeaes  we  find  among  savages;    snch    as    making   a 
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dreadful  stoncli  by  buming  tbe  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish : 
by  Bucli  exorcism^  taught  by  the  angel  Bapbael^  the 
demon  Asmodeus  was  drivefi  out — ^fled  to  Egypt  when 
be  "  bad  smelled  '^  tbe  smoke.  But  later,  as  in  the  exor- 
cisms  of  Christ,  the  physical  process  was  replaced  by 
tbe  compulsion  of  superior  snpematnral  agency.  In  this 
form  exoTcism  still  exists  in  tbe  Boman  Catbolic  Cbnrcb, 
wbicb  bas  specially-ordained  exorcists ;  and  it  was  daily 
practised  in  tbe  Chnrcb  of  England  down  to  1550,  wben 
infants  were  exorcized  before  baptism,  in  tbe  words — ^^I 
command  theo,  nnclean  spirit,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Fatber,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gbost,  that  thon  come  ont,  and 
depart  from  these  infants/'  Occasional  exorcism  continned 
tili  1665,  if  not  later :  a  clergyman  named  Buddle,  lioensed 
to  exorcize  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Exeter,  baving  then,  according 
to  bis  own  acconnt,  sncceeded  in  laying  tbe  gbost  of  a 
woman,  by  tbe  nse  of  the  means  appointed  f  or  dealing  with 
demons — ^magio  circle,  ''pentacle/'  etc.*  Nor  is  this  all. 
It  bas  been  an  ecclesiastical  nsage,  lasting  down  to  Pro- 
testant times,  to  exorcize  tbe  water  nsed  in  diyine  Service : 
a  practice  implying  the  primitive  notion  that  invisible 
demons  swarm  everywhere  around. 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  we  may  still  trace  the  original 
natnre  of  tbe  supematnral  agent.  Malicions  gbosts  wbicb 
annoy  the  living  becanse  their  bodies  have  been  ill-treated^ 
differ  but  little  from  evil  spirits  wbicb  vex  tbe  living  by 
possessing  them.  The  instance  given  above,  clearly  implies 
that  tbe  laying  of  ghosts  and  the  exorcism  of  demons,  are 
but  modifications  of  tbe  same  tbing.  The  Amazulu  sbow  us 
the  two  in  undisting^uished  forms.  Conceming  a  woman 
persecuted  by  the  gbost  of  her  dead  busband,  Canon  Calbw 
way  teils  us  : — 

"  If  it  trouble  her  when  she  has  gone  to  another  man  withont  being 
M  yet  married ;  if  she  has  left  her  husband's  ehildren  behind,  tbe  dead 

•  6ee  OUmj^sm  of  ike  Sti^ematnral,  roL  U  pp.  5(H0. 
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anslMUid  Mlows  her  and  aska, '  WiUi  whom  hava  yoa  left  my  duldren  ? 
Wbat  «re  yon  going  to  do  here  ?  Go  back  to  my  children.  If  you  do 
not  aaaent  I  wül  kill  you.'  The  spirit  is  at  once  laid  in  that  yiUage 
becattse  it  harassea  the  woman.** 

Of  ooarse,  as  civilisotion  adrances,  the  ideas  and  procesaea 
d.£ereniiate ;  so  that  while  evil  apirits,  distinctly  dassed  aa 
enemiesy  are  oomxnanded  or  conjored,  ghüsts,  regarded  aa 
lees  mischievousi  are  pacified  by  falfilling  their  requests. 
Bat  Biiice  the  meanings.of  ghost,  spirit^  demon,  devil^  cmgel, 
were  origmallj  the  aame,  we  may  fairly  infer  that  what 
erentaally  hecame  the  caating  out  of  a  devil,  was  originally 
an  expolsion  of  the  malicions  donble  of  a  dead  man. 

§  138«  Power  over  spirita  anpposed  to  be  attained  by  Üie 
ezorcist,  growa  into  power  osed  for  other  parposes.  A 
medicine-man  who,  helped  by  friendly  ghosts^  ezpels  the 
ghoBts  of  enemies,  natnrally  aaks  himaelf  whether  he  may 
not  get  ghostly  aid  for  other  parposes.  Can  he  not  by  snch 
aid  reyenge  himaelf  on  enemies^  or  achieve  ends  not  eise 
poflsible  f    The  belief  that  he  can  initiates  sorcery. 

A  primitive  form  of  this  belief  is  shown  as  by  the  Eaffirs, 
who  think  "  dead  bodiea  are  restored  to  lif e  by  bad  persona^ 
and  made  hobgoblina  to  aid  them  in  mischief.''  Here  we 
haye  direct  identificatioa  of  the  familiär  demon  with  the 
deceased  man.  When  we  read  in  EUis's  Polyriesia  the 
belief  of  the  Tahitians,  that  aickness  and  death  are  prodaoed 
by  the  incantations  of  priests,  who  indace  the  evil  spirita  to 
enter  the  sick ;  or  when  we  read  that  most  misfortones  are 
fettribnted  by  the  Aastralians  to  the  power  which  hoatile 
tribes  possess  over  the  spirits  and  demons  which  infest  every 
eomer  of  the  land ;  we  recognize  the  same  notion  lesa 
apecifically  stated.  In  the  fact  that  by  Jewish  writers 
"  a  necromancer  is  defined  as  one  who  &sts  and  lodges  at 
night  amongst  tombs,  in  order  that  the  evil  spirit  may  come 
apon  him ;  **  we  haye  a  hint  of  a  kindred  belief  in  an  early 
historio  race«    And  we  recognize  the  connectioB  between 
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tliese  original  forms  of  the  coneeption  and  the  derived  fonna 
that  liave  surrived  among  the  more  civilized. 

The  Operations  of  the  sorcerer,  haying  for  their  primary 
end  the  gaining  of  power  over  a  living  person,  and  haying 
for  iheir  secondary  end  (which  eventaally  beoomes  pre- 
dominant)  the  gaining  of  power  orer  the  Bönls  of  dead 
persona^  er  snpematnral  agents  otherwise  conoeired,  aare 
goided  by  a  notion  which  it  will  be  instraotiye  to  consider. 

Already^in  §  52,  it  has  been  pointed  ont  that  before  analysifl 
has  progressed  somewhat,  the  special  power  or  pecnliar 
property  of  an  object,  is  aupposed  to  be  present  in  all  its 
parts,  and  to  be  obtcdned  by  obtaining  any  of  its  parts. 
This  mode  of  thinking,  we  saw,  led  to  actions  which  I  mnst 
here  re-illnstrate.  As  fnrther  showing  the  idea  that  the 
qualities  of  any  individnal  are  appropriated  by  eating  him^ 
I  may  give  the  statement  of  Stanbridge,  that  when  the 
Anstralians  kill  an  in&nt,  they  feed  a  previonsly-bom  child 
with  it;  belieying  ''  that  by  its  eiating  as  mnch  as  possible  of 
the  roasted  in&ntj  it  will  possess  the  strength  of  both/' 
And  I  may  add  testimonies  to  the  still  moxe  remark- 
able  fact^  that  elsewhere,  dead  relatirea  are  oonsnmed  in 
pnrsnance  of  an  allied  belief.  Garciksso  says  of  the 
Cncamas  that  '^as  soon  as  a  relation  died,  these  people 
assembled  and  ate  him  roasted  or  boiled,  according  as  he 
was  thin  or  fat/'  Wallace  teils  ns  that  certain  adjaoent 
races^  the  Tari&nas  and  Tnc&nos^  who  drink  the  ashes  of 
their  relatives,  '^  believe  that  thos  the  virtuos  of  the  deceased 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  drinkers ;  '^  and  of  another  allied 
race,  the  Arawaks,  we  are  told  by  Waitz  that  it  was  "  the 
highest  mark  of  honoor  they  oonld  pay  to  the  dead,  to  drink 
iheir  powdered  bones  mixed  in  water/'  Bqnally  significant 
is  a  cnstom  of  the  whale-fishing  Koniagas.  "When  a 
whaler  dies,  the  body  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  dis- 
tributed  among  fais  fellow-craftsmen,  each  of  whom,  after 
mbbing  the  point  of  his  lanoe  npon  it^  dries  and  pi^seiTM 
bis  pieoe  as  a  sort  of  talisman.     Qr  the  body  is  placed  in  a 
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diBtoat  care,  where,  before  settmg  out  apon  a  cliase^  tlie 
whalers  all  cong^gate,  take  it  oat^  carry  it  to  a  stream,  im- 
merse  it,  and  then  drink  of  the  iivater/'  Moreover, 

ihe  particolar  yirtae  posseased  hj  an  aggregate  is  not  only 
Bapposed  to  inHere  in  all  parts  of  it,  bnt  extends  to  wliatever 
18  associated  with  it.  Even  its  appearance  is  regarded  as 
a  properly  wliicli  cannot  exist  apart  from  its  other  properties. 
Uence  the  dislike  often  shown  by  savages  to  haying  their 
portraits  taken.  Along  witb  tkis  liyely  representation  they 
think  there  most  go  some  part  of  the  life.  A  belief  like 
that  of  the  Chinooks  who,  if  photographed,  ''fancied  that 
their  spirit  thos  passed  into  the  keeping  of  others,  who 
conld  torment  it  at  pleasore,''  or  like  that  of  the 
Mapnchidsy  who  hold  that  possession  of  a  portrait  giyes 
btal  power  over  the  person  represented,  will  be  fnlly  ez- 
emplified  hereafter^  nnder  another  head.  For  the  pre- 
ient>  it  safficee  to  name  this  belief,  as  fnrther  showing 
the  ways  in  which  nnanalytical  conceptions  of  things  work 
ont.  One  xnore  way  most  be  added.    Not  only 

with  the  Portrait,  bnt  even  with  the  name,  there  is  this 
asBOGiation.  The  belief  betrayed  by  onr  own  uncultored 
that  some  intrinsic  connection  ezists  between  word  and  thing 
(a  belief  which  even  the  cultnred  among  the  Greeks  did  not 
get  xid  of)  is  shown  os  still  more  distinotly  by  savages. 
From  all  parts  of  the  World  we  get  illnstrations  of  the  desire 
to  keep  a  name  secret.  Barton  remarks  of  the  North 
American  Indian  generally,  that  he  dislikes  to  disclose  his 
name;  and  of  Sonth  Americans,  Smitb  teils  ns  that  the 
Mapncbd  shows  this  same  repngnanoe,  nnder  the  belief  that 
knowledge  of  his  name  gives  a  fatal  power  over  him.  The 
Diotire  for  this  secrecy  was  clearly  expressed  by  the  Ghinook 
who  thonght  Kane's  desire  to  know  his  name  proceeded 
from  a  wish  to  steal  it.  Indeed,  as  Bancroft  puts  it,  ''  with 
ihem  the  name  assnmes  a  personality ;  it  is  the  shadow  or 
spirit,  or  other-self,  of  the  flesh  and  blood  person.''  A 
kindred  Interpretation  is  shown  among  the  Land-Byaks,  who 
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of ten  change  tlie  names  of  their  ddldreiii  especially  if  ihej 
are  sickly  :  '^  there  being  an  idea  tliat  they  will  deceiye  the 
inimical  spirits  by  following  tliis  practice/'  And  in  anotber 
direction  tUs  belief  works  ont  in  the  widely-prevalent 
repngnance  to  name  the  dead.  That  whicb  Dore  teils  ns  of 
tbe  Tasmanians^  tbat  they  fear  ''  pronouncing  the  name  by 
wldch  a  deceased  friend  was  known,  as  if  bis  sbade  might 
tlius  be  ofiEcnded/'  is  told  us,  witb  or  withont  the  assigned 
motiye^  by  travellers  from  many  reg^ons. 

The  f  acts  thus  gronped  make  snffidently  clear  the  genesis 
of  the  sorcerer's  belief s  and  practices.  Eyerywhere  he  pro- 
ceeds  by  obtaining  a  part  of  his  yictim's  body  or  some- 
thing  closely  associated  with  his  body^  or  eise  by  making 
Bome  representation  of  him;  and  then  he  does  to  this 
part,  or  this  representation,  something  which  he  thinks  is 
thereby  done  to  his  yictim.  The  conception  ascribed  by 
Fitzroy  to  the  Patagonians,  who  think  that  possession  of  a 
man's  hair  or  nails  enables  the  mag^cian  to  work  eyil  on  him,  is 
the  general  conception.  New  Zealanders  **  aU  dread  catting 
their  nails ''  f or  this  reason.  Canon  Callaway  specifically 
states  of  the  Amaznln^  that  '^sorcerers  are  supposed  to 
destroy  their  victims  by  taking  some  portion  of  their  bodies, 
as  hair  or  nails ;  or  something  that  has  been  wom  nezt  their 
person,  as  a  piece  of  old  garment,  and  adding  to  it  oertain 
medicines,  which  is  then  bnried  in  some  secret  place.^ 
Ancient  Pemyian  sorcerers  destroyed  their  yictims  by 
acting  on  blood  taken  from  them«  Among  the  New 
Galedonians^  this  fatal  power  over  any  one  is  ezercised 
by  operating  on  the  remnants  of  his  meals.  Probably  the 
idea  is  that  these  remnants  continae  to  be  connected  with 
the  portions  he  has  eaten,  and  that  have  become  part  of 
Liir..    They  believe  that — 

**  men  can  ereate  disease  and  death  by  bnrning  what  is  called  Nahak. 
Nahak  means  rabbish,  bat  piincipally  refiiae  of  food.  Eveiything  of 
the  kind  they  bury  or  thrcwinio  the  aea,  lest  the  diBease-maken  ahould 
get  hold  of  it  *  *  ^  The  belief  in  the  aystem  of  Nahak-hnniiiig  was  af 
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im  in  the  craft  as  out  of  it    If  a  disease-maker  was  ill  himself,  he  feit 
rare  that  some  one  must  be  buming  hia  Nahak" 

Spells  whicli  originate  in  Üke  belief  that  a  representation 

is  physicallj  oonnected  with  the  tliing  represented,  might  be 

exemplified  from  aocietiea  in  all  grades.     Keating  teils  us 

of  the   Chippewas,  that  a  sorcerer  transfers  a  disease  hj 

makiiig  a  ''  wooden  image  of  his  patienfs  enemy,''  piercing 

itto  the  hearty  and  introducingpowders;  and  the  identity 

of  this  method  with  methods  indicated  in  tales  of  European 

witchcraft,  needs  no  proof. 

Taming  from  this  simpler  form  of  magic  to  the  form 

in  which    sapematoral   agents   are  employed^  there  come 

the  interesting  questiona — ^What  connection  is   there  be- 

feween  the  two?      And  does   not    the    second  grow  out 

ot   tbe  firbt?     Reasons   ezist  for  thinking  that  it  does. 

On  remembering  how  small  a  di£Eerence  the  primitive  man 

reoognizes  between  the  liying  and  the  dead,  we  maj  sus- 

pect  that  he  thinks  the  two  may  be  similarly  acted  upon< 

If  pofisessing  a  portion  of  a  living  man  gives  power  over 

him,  will  not  possessing  a  portion  of  a   dead  man  giye 

power  over  him  too  ?    That  by  some  peoples  the  deceased  is 

sapposed  to  haye  need  of  all  his  parts,  has  already  been 

shown.    We  saw^  in  §  88,  that  the  Mezicans  took  cara  to 

leare  his  bonos  where  he   coold  easily  find  them  at  the 

resnrrection ;    and    that    with    the    same    notion    a  dead 

PemTian's  hair  and  nails  were  preserved  for  him  in  one 

place.    According  to  Bastian,  the  Uke  recurs,  with  the  like 

assigned  reason,  among  the  Inland  Negroes  in  Ardrah.     Is 

there  not,  then,  the  implication  that  one  who  gets  possession 

of  such  relics  thereby  gets  power  over  the  dead  owner,  as 

he  would  have  done  over  the  owner  if  living  ?    Accept  this 

implication,  and  the  meaning  of  enchantments  becomes  clear. 

Habitoally  fire  is  nsed ;   and  habitnally  the  things  bumed 

er  boiled  are  fragments  of  dead  things,  brate  or  hnman,  bnt 

especially  hnman»    Speaking  of  Ancient  Pemvians,  Arriaga 

■aya  Üiat  by  ''a  certain  powder  gronnd  from  the  bonos 
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of  the  dead,''  a  sorcerer  ''stupefiea  all  in  tlie  hoüse/'  Id 
early  times  it  was  thonght  dangerons  ^'to  leaye  ooipses 
nngaarded;  lest  ihey  shonld  be  mangled  bj  the  witches^ 
who  took  from  them  the  most  choice  ingredients  oom- 
posing  their  charms/'  Poitioas  of  the  dead  man  having 
been  the  elements  originallj  nsod^  and  sneh  portions  having 
repolsiyeness  aa  their  m'fit  conspicnoua  trait,  repnlsiTe 
things  in  general  natnrally  snggested  themselves  as  things 
likely  to  strengthen  the  "  hell-broth."  Setting  ont 
with  coercion  of  the  dead  man  by  the  help  of  some- 
thing  belonging  to  him^  we  may  see  that  along  with 
the  differentiation  of  ghosts  into  Orders  of  spirits  and 
demons^  there  would  be  certain  to  go  differentiation  of  the 
spells  and  incantations.  Especially  if  animal-sonlB^  or  the 
sonls  of  metamorphosed  hnman  beings^  were  to  be  conjored, 
there  might  be  looked  f or  those  stränge  mixtures  of  "  eye 
of  newt,  and  toe  of  bog/'  etc.>  which  the  witch-caoldron 
contains.*  That  some  snch  relationship  exists 

between  the  arts  of  the  necromancer  and  these  ideas  of  the 
sayage^  we  find  farther  reason  to  snspect  in  the  snpposed 

*  While  the  above  paaiage  is  standiDg  in  type,  there  comet  to  me  a  itriking 
verification  of  the  inference  drawu  in  it.  In  a  letter  of  thanka  to  Mr.  Banoraft^ 
for  the  first  Tolame  of  hia  Naiive  Raeet  of  the  Pac^  Siaiet,  baring  implied 
that  I  greatly  Tahied*  for  my  own  porpoaei^  hia  laboffiona  compilatio^  B£r.  Bau* 
croft  waa  so  obliging  aa  to  send  me  forthwith  the  proofs  of  large  parta  of  the 
romaining  volumes.  In  those  of  Vol.  III.,  a  paragraph  on  p.  147  describea  the 
Initiation  of  a  ahamAn  among  the  Thlinkeeta.  Going  to  the  wooda,  and  feed- 
ing for  aome  weeka  "  only  on  the  roota  of  the  panax-hwridmn^**  he  waita  tQI 
^tbe  Chief  of  the  apirita"  [who  ia  an  anoestral  ahamin]  aenda  bim  **«  riyef 
otter,  in  the  tongne  of  which  animal  ii  ai^poied  to  be  hid  the  wbole  power  am) 
Beeret  of  ahaminiam."  *****  If,  however,  the  spirita  will  not  viait  the  wonld- 
be  ahamdn,  nor  give  him  any  opportanity  to  get  the  otter-tongne  aa  deacribed 
above,  the  neophyte  yiaita  the  tomb  of  a  dead  ahamän  and  keepa  an  awftd  Tigil 
over  night,  holding  in  hii  liring  month  a  ftnger  of  the  dead  man  or  ona  of  hia 
teeth ;  tlüa  oonatnina  the  apirita  rery  powerfiilly  to  aend  the  Aceeaiaij  otter." 

Here,  more  fitly  thau  daewhere,  I  may  point  ont  that  we  thoa  get  an 
ezplanation  of  amnleta.  Portions  of  dead  men  and  dead  animala,  thongh  not 
eidorively  the  thinga  naed  aa  charma,  aie  the  nanal  thittga.  In  pnraaaiiee'ol 
the  notiou  above  deacribadp  they  are  aoppoaed  to  giTe  the  poewteor  wonm  powBi 
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potencj  of  names.  The  primitive  notion  that  a  name  has 
intrinsic  virtoe,  and  the  derivative  notion  that  calling  the 
dead  bj  their  names  affects  them^  and  may  offend  them^ 
originate  the  necromancer'B  notion  of  invocation*  Sverj* 
where,  be  it  in  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Samueli  whose  ghost 
aaka  why  he  has  been  disqoieted,  or  in  an  Icelandic  saga^ 
whicb  deacribes  ghosta  severally  summoned  by  name  as 
answering  to  the  sommons^  we  get  evidence  that  posses- 
sion  of  the  name  is  snpposed  to  give  over  the  dead  an 
inflnenoe  like  that  which  it  ia  snpposed  to  give  over  the 
living.  The  power  acquired  by  knowledge  of  the  name  is 
again  implied  by  sach  stories  as  the  '^  open  Sesame  '*  of  the 
Arabian  Nights;  and  the  alleged  efEect  of  calling  the  name 
we  See  in  the  still-eztont,  thongh  now  jocose^  saying — 
"  Talk  of  the  devil  and  he  is  snre  to  appear/' 

Special  interpretations  aside,  howover,  the  general  inter- 
pretation  is  sofficiently  manifest.     The   primitive  ghost- 

tbaft  bdfloged  to  tlM  dead  being,  or  lome  power  orer  it,  or  both.  That  which 
tbe  loroerar  «mptojs  tm  an  inatmment  of  ooerdon,  la»  when  a  taliaman,  beld  aa 
aecnring  thegood  oAcea  of  tbe  gboat»  or  aa  aproteotion  againat  it.  The  cnatom, 
common  to  many  aayage  racea,  of  wearing  about  them  bonea  of  dead  relativea, 
haa  pniliably  thia  meaning ;  which,  aa  we  ww,  waa  the  avowed  meaning  of  the 
KoBiag»-wliBlan  in  keeping  aa  ebarma  Inta  of  the  fleah  of  a  dead  eompanion. 
Tbia  notion  ia  daaily  implied  intiie&st  toldoaby  Bcecham,  that "  an  Aahantee 
lorereign  earried  tbe  bead  of  hia  predeoeaaor  with  him  to  battle  aa  a  efaann ; " 
and  ibe  New  Caledoniana,  who  "  preaenre  tbe  naila  and  teeth  of  the  dead  aa 
diarmav*'  abow  na  the  aame  notion.  Bacea  who  are  in  danger  £rom  ferociona 
>«Sw*>w  fireqnently  nae  aa  amnleta  the  preaerrable  parta  of  anch  animala.  Of 
tbe  Bnsaaffaa^  Andaraoa aaja  "that  thelr  amnleta  are  generaUy"  the  teeth  of 
Eona  and  bjmaa,  entnüla  of  animala,  etc.*  etc.;  and  elaewhare  be  deacribaa  tbe 
Namaqna-amnleta  aa  consisting  "  aa  naual  of  the  teeth  and  cUwa  of  Uona. 
bfBnaa^  and  other  wild  beasta ;  pieoea  of  wood,  hone,  dried  fleah  and  fkt,  roota 
of  |iant%  etc.**  StaSkaif  Bogrle  girea  aa  fbllowa  the  ebarma  belonging  to  a 
Dyak  nedieine-man :— Some  teeth  of  aUigatora  and  boney  beara,  aeveral  boar'a 
tnaka»  chipa  of  deer  born»taiigleaof  colonred  thraad»  dawa  of  aome  animala»  and 
odda  and  enda  of  Enropean  artidea.  BridenÜy  the  preaervable  parta  of  animala 
take  tbe  leading  place.  Elaewhere  tbe  motive  ia  apecified.  Ennmerating  the 
of  the  Bnudlian  Indian,  Spiz  and  Martina  name  the  "eye- teeth  of 
and  aaonkeya;''  and  tiiey  aay  tbe  Indian  thinka  hia  amnleta»  among 
atber  beneftta»  "will  proteet  bim  againat  the  atlaeka  of  wild  bearta." 
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theory^  implying  bat  Utile  difference  between  dead  and 
living,  fosters  the  notion  that  the  dead  can  be  acted  npon 
hj  arts  like  those  wbich  act  on  the  living ;  and  Hence  results 
that  Bpecies  of  magic  which^  in  its  earlier  form,  is  a  sum* 
moning  of  the  dead  to  get  f rom  them  Information,  as  the 
witch  of  Endor  snmmons  the  epirit  of  Samuel,  and  in  itp 
later  form  is  a  raising  of  demons  to  help  in  mischief . 

§  134.  Exorcism  andsorcerypassinsensibly  into  miracle. 
What  di£Eerence  ezists  refers  less  to  the  natnres  of  tho 
eEFects  worked  than  to  the  characters  of  the  agents  working 
them,  If  the  marvellons  results  are  ascribed  to  a  super- 
natural  being  at  enmity  with  the  observers,  the  art  is 
sorcery ;  but  if  ascribed  to  a  friendly  supematural  being, 
the  marrellous  results  are  classed  as  miracles. 

That  this  is  the  relation  between  the  two,  is  shown  in  the 
contest  between  the  Hebrew  priests  and  the  mag^oians  of 
Egypt.  From  Pharaoh's  point  of  view,  Aaron  was  an 
enchanter  working  by  the  help  of  a  spirit  antagonistic  to 
himself ;  while  his  own  priests  worked  by  the  help  of  his 
favouring  gods.  Contrariwise,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Israelites,  the  achievements  of  their  own  leaders  were 
diyine,  and  those  of  their  antagonists  diabolical.  But 
there  was  agreement  in  the  beliefs  that  supematural  agenoy 
was  employed,  and  that  the  more  powerful  supematural 
agent  had  to  be  yielded  to. 

Alleged  ancient  miracles  of  another  order  are  poralleled 
in  their  meanings  by  alleged  miracles  now  wrought  every 
day  in  South  Africa.  By  the  Bechuanas,  missionaries  are 
taken  for  another  sort  of  rain-makers;  and  among  the 
Yorubans,  *'  an  old  farmer,  seeing  a  cloud,  will  say  to  a  mis- 
sionary, '  please  let  it  rain  for  us/  *'  Rain  being  thus,  in 
these  arid  regions,  synonymous  with  blessing,  we  find  oon- 
tests  between  rain-doctors,  or  ''heaven-herdB,''  like  that 
between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of  Baal.  There  are  similar 
trials  of  strength,  and  kindred  penalties  for  failure.     At  a 
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time  when  ''the  heaven  was  hot  and  dry  a  rain-doctorj 
ümkqaekana,  says — ^'let  the  people  look  at  tlie  heaven  at 
Bucli  a  time ;  it  will  rain/  *  *  *  And  when  it  rained,  the 
peoplo  Said — '  tmly,  he  is  a  dootor.'  ♦  ♦  ♦  After  that  year 
äie  heayen  was  hard^  and  it  did  not  rain.  The  people  per- 
■ecnted  him  exceedingly.  *  *  *  It  is  said  they  poisoned 
him/'  Habitnally  we  find  this  same  conception  of  the 
weather-doctor^  as,.  in  the  words  of  Canon  Callaway,  '^  a 
priest  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  power  of  prevailing  media- 
tion^';  and  habitnally  we  find  both  his  mediatory  power 
and  the  power  of  the  supematural  agent  with  whom  he  has 
inflaence^  tested  by  the  result.  Thns  in  the  acconnt  of  his 
captiyity  among  the  Brazilian  Indians^  the  old  Toyager^ 
Hans  Stade,  saying,  ''God  did  a  wonder  through  me/* 
narrates  how,  at  the  reqaest  of  two  savages,  he  stopped  by 
prayer  a  ooming  storm  which  threatened  to  hinder  their 
fishing ;  and  that  "  the  savage  Parwaa  said — *  Now  I  see  that 
ihon  hast  spoken  with  thy  god:"'  pagan  and  Chiistian 
being  thns  perfectly  at  one  in  their  interpretation. 

The  only  difference  of  moment  is  the  eztent  to  which  the 
«ipemataral  agent  who  prodnces  the  miracnlons  effect  at 
the  instigation  of  the  medicine-man,  rain-maker,  prophet, 
or  priest,  has  diyerged  in  asoribed  nature  from  the  primi- 
tire  anoestral  ghost. 

{  135.  And  now  we  approach  another  order  of  phenomena 
which  has  been  erolving  simnltaneonsly  wiÜ^  the  Orders  de- 
Bcaibed  in  this  chapter  and  the  one  preceding  it. 

The  primitive  belief  is  that  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  enter- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  living,  prodnce  conynlsiye  actions, 
insaniiy,  disease,  and  death;  and  as  this  belief  develops, 
ihese  original  snpematnralagents  conceived  as  cansing  snch 
erils,  differentiate  into  snpematoral  agents  of  yarions  kinds 
and  powers.  Aboye,  we  haye  contemplated  certain  seqnences 
of  this  theory  of  possession.  Along  with  a  belief  in  male- 
ficent  possession  there  goes  a  belief  in  beneficent  posses- 
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of  fear ;  is  approached  with  awe ;  and  acqoires  the  character 
of  sacredness.  Mariner  teils  us  that  in  the  Tongra  Islands, 
the  cemeteries  oontaining  the  great  Chiefs  are  considered 
sacred.  We  leam  from  Angas  that  when  a  New  Zealand 
Chief  is  bnried  in  a  yillage^  the  whole  village  beoomes  im- 
mediately  tapu  :  no  one^  on  pain  of  death,  being  permitted 
to  approaoh  it.  The  Tahitians^  according  to  Cook,  never 
repair  or  live  in  the  honse  of  one  who  is  dead :  that,  and 
eyerything  belonging  to  him,  is  tabooed.  Food  f or  the  de« 
parted  is  lef  t  hj  New  Zealanders  in  "  sacred  calabashes";  in 
Aneiteum,  where  they  '^  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ances- 
tors,''  the  grores  in  which  they  leave  offerings  of  food  for 
them,  are  "  sacred  groves '' ;  and  by  Ashantis,  the  town  of 
Bantama  ^'is  regarded  as  sacred  becaose  it  contains  the  fetish- 
honse,  which  is  the  mansoleum  of  the  kings  of  Ashanti/' 

Here  the  iact  to  be  noted  is,  that  this  awe  ezcited  by  the 
dead  grows  into  a  sentiment  like  that  ezcited  by  the 
places  and  things  nsed  for  religions  pnrposes.  The  kinship 
is  forced  on  onr  attention  when  we  read  such  Statements  as 
that  of  Cook  conceming  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  that  the 
morcui  seems  to  be  their  pantheon  as  well  as  their  bnriaU 
place ;  and  his  kindred  statement  that  the  morais  or  bnrying- 
gronnds  of  the  Tahitians  are  also  places  of  worship.  Bat 
we  shall  see  this  relationship  most  clearly  on  traoing  the 
genesis  of  temples  and  altars. 

§  137.  Conceming  the  cave-inhabiting  Veddahs,  Bailey 
teils  ns  that  nntil  yery  recently  the  dead  man  was  left  where 
he  died :  the  snryiyors  songht  some  other  cave,  leaving  that 
in  which  the  death  occnrred  to  the  spirit  of  the  deoeased. 
Schweinf  urth  gives  eyidence,  already  named  in  connection 
with  another  belief,  that  the  Bongo  people  conld  not  be  got 
to  enter  a  certain  cave  which  they  Said  was  hannted  by  the 
spirits  of  fngitiyes  who  had  died  in  it.  And  in  another  case, 
Liyingstone  teils  us  that  "no  one  dared  to  enter  the 
Lohaheng,  or  caye,  for  it  was  the  common  belief  that  it 
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vas  the  habitation  of  the  Deity."  On  recalling  the  fact 
that  piimitire  men  lired  in  caves  at  tlie  ssme  time  that 
ihej  interred  tlieir  dead  in  tliem ;  on  adding  fhe  fact  that 
when  tliej  ceased  to  use  caves  as  residences  tliey  continned 
to  nse  them  as  cemeteries ;  and  on  remembering,  fartlier,  tlie 
general  cnstom  of  carrying  repeated  ofFerings  to  tlie  places 
where  the  departed  lie ;  we  see  how  tliere  arises  the  sacred 
cave   or  cave-temple.  That  the  cave-temples  of 

Egjrpt  thns  originated,  is  tolerablj  clear.  In  yarions  parts 
of  ihe  World  are  foand  natural  cayems  with  mde  frescoes 
danbed  on  their  sides ;  and^  similarly^  these  artificial  cayems 
in  which  some  Egyptian  kings  were  bnried,  had  their  long 
passages  and  sepnlchral  Chambers  coyered  with  paintings. 
If  we  assome  that  to  the  preseryed  bodies  of  these  kings^  as 
to  those  of  Egyptians  generally^  offerings  were  made ;  we 
mnst  infer  that  the  sacred  borial-caye  had  become  a  caye- 
temple.  And  on  leaming  that  elsewhere  in  Egypt  are  f onnd 
caye-temples  of  a  more  deyeloped  kind  that  were  not  sepnl- 
chral^ we  may  properly  regard  these  as  derivative ;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  men  commenced  cntting  their 
places  of  worship  ont  of  the  solid  rock,  withont  having  a 
preceding  habit  to  snggest  it. 

For  another  class  of  temples  we  haye  another  origin 
cansed  by  another  mode  of  bnrial.  Already  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  widely-prevalent  cnstom  of  bnryinga  dead 
man  in  his  own  house.  The  Arawaks,  Schombnrgk  says, 
place  the  corpse  in  a  "  small  corial  (boat)  and  bury  it  in  the 
hnt."  Humboldt  teils  us  that  by  the  Guiana  tribes,  "a  hole 
is  dng  in  the  hut  and  there  the  body  is  laid";  and  among 
the  Creeks,  the  habitation  of  a  dead  warrior  becomes  his 
place  of  interment.  Similarly  in  Africa.  By  the  Fantees 
''the  dead  person  is  buried  in  his  own  house'';  the  Dabo- 
maus  bury  in  the  deceased's  ''  own  house  or  in  the  abode  of 
oertain  ancestors'';  and  there  is  house-burial  among  the 
Fulahs,  the  Bagos,  and  the  Gkld  Coast  people.  Whether 
the  honse  thus  used  tends  to  become  a  temple,  depends  on 
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whether  it  is  or  is  not  abandoned.  In  cases  lika  those  cited 
in  §  117,  wliere  the  Boxrivors  continae  to  inhabit  it  after 
one  or  more  internients,  the  acqnirement  of  the  aacred  cha- 
racter  ia  prevented,  When  Landa  teils  na  of  the  Central 
Americanfi  of  Yucatan^  that,  '^  aa  a  role,  they  abandoned  the 
hoose  and  left  it  oninhabited  after  the  bnrid,  unleas  there 
were  many  people  living  in  it  who  overcame  the  £ear  of 
death  by  Company '';  ^^  <^^  shown  the  rise  of  the  aenti- 
ment  and  what  resnlta  from  it  if  not  checked.  Hence,  on 
reading  of  the  Garibs  that,  '^bnrying  the  corpse  in  tho 
centre  of  hia  own  dwelling "  [if  the  maater  of  the  honse] 
the  relations  "  qoitted  the  honse  altogether,  and  erected 
another  in  a  distant  Situation '';  and  on  reading  of  the 
Brazilian  Indiana  that  a  dead  man  ''  is  baried  in  the  hat 
which,  if  he  waa  an  adnlt,  is  abandonedj  and  another  boilt 
in  its  stead  '* ;  and  on  reading  that  "  the  anoient  Perctviana 
freqnently  buried  their  dead  in  their  dwellings  and  then 
removed'';  the  manifeat  implication  ia  aeen  to  be  that 
the  abandoned  honae,  thna  left  to  the  ghoat  of  the  deceaaed, 
becomea  a  place  regarded  with  awe,  Moreoirer,  aa  repeated 
Buppliea  of  food  are  commonly  taben  to  it;  and  as  along 
with  offerings  there  go  other  propitiatory  acts ;  the  original 
dwellingi-house,  tnmed  into  a  mortoary  honse,  acquires  the 
attributes  of  a  temple. 

Where  honae-burial  ia  not  practised,  the  aheltering  atrac- 
tnre  raiaed  aboye  the  grave  or  aboye  the  atage  bearing 
the  corpse,  becomea  the  germ  of  the  aacred  bnilding.  Eari 
tella  na  that  by  the  New  Guinea  people  there  ia  ''  a  roof  of 
ataaa  erected  orer^'  the  bniial-plaoe.  When  fonnd  by  him, 
Cook  aaid  the  Tahitiaais  placed  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
upon  a  kind  of  bier  snpported  by  sticks  and  under  a  roof; 
and  the  nse  of  such  a  protecting  roof  continned  to  the  time 
when  EUis  described  them.  So>  too,  in  Sumatra»  where ''  a 
shed  is  built  over  "  the  grare ;  and  so,  too,  in  Tonga,  where 
the  bnrial-place  inclndea  the  graye,  the  monnd  in  wfai<^k  it 
ia  annk,  and  a  aort  of  ahed  oyer  it.     Of  conrse,  thia  ahed 
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admitB  of  enlargement  aud  fixiiBk.  Brooks  teils  us  that  the 
Dyaks  in  some  places  boild  momunents  for  the  dead  like 
liouses,  18  ft.  Iiigli^  omameiitally  carred,  hoUow  mside^  con- 
taining  tlie  goods.of  the  departed— ^wovd,  shield^  paddle^ 
etc.  Wheii,  Üierefore,  we  read  in  the  United  States  Explor- 
iBg  Expedition  that  the  Fijians  deposit  the  bodies  of  their 
eliie£s  and  persons  of  note  in  small  mbures  or  temples ;  we 
ahall  not  err  in  oonclnding  that  these  so-called  temples  are 
fiunply  more-developed  sheltering  stractures.  The  obsery- 
anoee  maintained  in  these  bnüdings  indosing  the  dead,  yield 
forther  proofs  of  their  essential  natnre.  EUis,  describing 
the  foneral  rites  of  a  Tahitian  ohief,  plaoed  nnder  a  pro- 
teetive  slied,  says  that  the  oorpse  was  clothed,  "  and  plaoed 
in  a  aitting  postore;  a  small  altar  was  erected  before  it, 
and  offerings  of  fruit,  food>  and  flowers,  daily  presented 
faj  the  relatiyei^  or  the  priest  appointed  to  attend  the 
body."    Here  the  shed  haa  become  a  place  of  worship. 

Still  more  clearly  are  we  shown  that  the  stmctnre  erected 
orer  the  dead  body  develops  into  a  temple,  by  the  prac- 
ticea  of  the  Peravians.  Acosta  teils  ns  that  '^  the  treasures, 
eatates,  and  revennes  of  eadi  Ynca  king  remained  his  after 
deatfa,  to  maintain  the  chapel  where  his  body  was  placed, 
the  large  number  of  seryants  and  all  his  family  dedicated 
to  hifl  worship/' 

Nor  is  it  Among  these  inf eiior  races  alone  that  we  trace 
thia  genesis  of  the  temple  out  of  the  specially-provided 
honse  for  the  dead.  That  which  early  Spanish  travellera 
teil  ns  abont  the  Pemyians,  ancient  Greek  travellers  teil  ns 
abont  the  Egyptians.  Cieza  expresses  his  astonishment  'Ho 
aee  how  little  the  Collas  cared  for  haying  large  and  hand- 
■ome  honses  for  the  living,  while  they  bestowed  so  much 
care  on  the  tombs  where  the  dead  were  interred'';  and 
flimilady,  Diodoms,  giving  a  reason  for  the  meamiess  of  the 
Egyptiana'  dwellinga  as  contrasted  with  the  splendonr  of 
their  tombs,  says^-''  they  call  the  honses  of  the  living  inns, 
becBQse  they  stay  in  them  bat   a  little    while ;    bat    the 
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sepolchreH  of  tho  dead  tkey  call  everlasting  habitations. 
As  these  Egypiian  tombs,  like  their  hoiues  in  type  thoagh  so 
Buperior  in  qoality^  were  places  in  which  offerings  to  the  dead 
were  made^  ihej  were  essentially  temples.  Kot  unfrequenüy 
in  the  East,  tiiese  mortnary  stractnres  united  the  characten 
of  the  oave-temple  and  the  dweUing-hooBe  temple.  Ab  in 
parts  of  Egyptj  as  at  Petra,  aa  at  Cyrene,  so  in  Etroria^  the 
tombs  were  arranged  along  a  clifE  "  like  honses  in  a  street/' 
and  ''  were  seyerally  an  imitation  of  a  dweUing  Chamber.'' 
So,  too,  the  tomb  of  Darins,  cnt  in  the  rock,  '^  is  an  exact 
reproduction''  of  his  palace  on  the  same  scale.  Just  noting 
this  Variation,  I  may  end  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Fergnsson, 
who,  writing  of  the  Chaldean  temples,  and  indicating  the 
likeness  of  the  tomb  of  Cyros  to  a  temple,  says  ''  the  most 
celebrated  ezample  of  this  form  is  as  often  called  [by  an- 
cient  writers]  the  tomb  as  the  temple  of  Beins,  and  among 
a  Toranian  people  the  tomb  and  the  temple  may  be  con- 
sidered  as  one  and  the  same  thing.'' 

In  later  times  there  have  been  manifest  tendencies  to 
such  a  genesis  of  the  temple,  de  novo.  In  the  oases  of  the 
Sahara,  are  chapels  built  over  the  remains  of  marabonts,  or 
Mahometan  saints;  and  to  these  chapels  the  pious  make 
pilgrimages  and  take  offerings.  Obviously,  too,  a  chapel 
coyering  the  tomb  of  a  saint  within  a  Boman  Catholio 
cathedra!,  is  a  small  temple  within  a  large  one.  And  eyery 
detached  mausolenm  oontaining  the  bonos  of  a  disting^niahed 
man,  is  yisited  with  f  eeUnga  akin  to  the  religiou3,  and  is  an 
incipient  place  of  worship« 

§  138.  When,  from  tracing  the  origin  of  the  sacred 
Chamber,  be  it  caye,  or  deserted  honse,  or  special  mortoaiy 
house,  or  temple,  we  proceed  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  structore  within  it — the  altar — we  come  first  to 
Bomething  intermediate.  In  India  there  are  highly «deyeloped 
sacred  stmctures  nniting  the  attribntes  of  the  two. 

The  graye-heap  growing  into   the  tomulos,  which  in- 
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oreases  in  siara  with  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  develops 
also  from  a  simple  monnd  of  earth  into  a  moand  parily  of 
stone  and  partly  of  earth^  and  finallj  into  a  stone  straotare^ 
atUl  solid  like  a  monnd^  and  still  somewhat  mound-shaped^ 
bat  IiigUy  elaborated  architectnrallj.  Instead  of  a  sacred 
edifioe  evolred  £rom  the  sepnlchral  Chamber,  webaye,  in  tbe 
Indian  Tope,  a  sacred  edifice  evolred  from  tbe  grave-beap 
itself.  "  Tbe  Tope  is  tbe  Uneal  descendant  of  tbe  tumnlus ,'' 
says  Mr.  Fer gössen;  or^  as  defined  by  Mr.  Cnnningbam  in 
bis  elaborate  iroA,  it  is  ''a  regularly-buiU  caim/'  as  its 
name  implies.  Of  these  Indian  Topos,  some  oontain  relics 
of  8ak7&-mani ;  and  otbers  oontain  relics  of  bis  principal 
diaeiples,  priests,  and  saints :  relics  only,  becanse  in  tbe  case 
of  8aky&-mnni,  parts  of  bis  remains  were  oarried  to  diffe- 
rent  places,  and  becanse,  in  tbe  otber  cases,  boming  of  tbe 
dead  baytng  been  adopted  by  tbe  Indian  Bnddbists,  "  tbe 
tomb  became  not  tbe  receptaole  of  a  body  bat  of  a  relic/' 
Ab  nearly  as  tbis  cbange  of  praotice  permits,  tberefore,  tbe 
Tope  is  a  tomb ;  and  tbe  prayers  offered  at  Topos,  tbe  pro- 
eessions  made  round  tbem,  and  tbe  adorations  paid  to  tbem 
(as  sbown  in  tbe  scnlptnres  on  tbeir  own  snrfaces),  proTO 
that  tbey  are  simply  solid  temples  instead  of  bollow  temples. 
Tbeir  kinsbip  is  f ortber  implied  by  tbe  significant  fact  tbat 
ihe  name  g^ren  to  certain  of  tbem,  Chaüya,  means,  in 
Sanskrit,  "  an  altai*,  a  temple,  as  well  as  any  monnment 
raised  on  tbe  site  of  a  faneral  pile.'' 

Betoming  from  tbis  special  development  of  tbe  grave- 
heap,  to  tbe  grave-beap  in  its  original  form,  wo  baye  first  to 
recall  tbe  fact  (§  85)  tbat  among  savages  wbo  bory,  and  wbo 
tdce  snpplies  of  food  to  tbe  dead,  tbe  grave-beap  is  tberebj 
made  a  beap  on  wbicb  offerings  are  placed.  Here  of  eartb 
or  tnrf,  tbere  partly  of  -stones,  elsewbere  of  stones  entirely, 
ife  bas  tbe  same  relation  to  offerings  f or  tbe  dead  tbat  an  altar 
lias  to  offerings  for  a  deity. 

Wbeie  corpses  are  snpported  on  platforms,  wbicb  also 
bear  the  refresbments  provided  for  tbe  dead,  tbese  pkt  forma 
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beoome  praotically  altars;  and  we  have  evidenoe  tliat  in 
some  cases  the  altars  osed  in  the  worship  of  deitieB  aie  de- 
rived  from  them.  Cook  teils  ns  that  in  Tahiti,  the  altars 
on  which  the  natiyes  place  their  offerings  to  the  gods,  aie 
similar  to  the  biers  on  which  they  place  their  dead :  both 
are  small  stages,  raised  on  wooden  pillars,  from  üve  to 
seyen  feet  high.  And  in  the  Sandwich  Islandfi  a  like  stmo- 
ture  waa  used  to  snpport  the  provisions  taken  to  Üie  grave  of 
one  of  Gook'a  sailors»  Elsewhere,  neither  the  grave-heap 
simply  nor  the  raised  stage^  plays  the  part  of  a  stand 
for  oSerings.  Ximenez  teils  ns  of  the  Central  Amenoaas 
that  '^if,  after  the  slaves  had  been  laid  in  the  sepolchre 
beside  their  master,  any  space  was  left,  they  filled  it  ap  with 
earth,  and  levelled  it.  They  afterwards  qrected  an  altar 
upon  the  graye,  a  cubit  high,  of  lime  and  rock,  on  whidi 
generally  mach  incense  was  bnmt,  and  sacrifices  oSered.'' 
And  then,  amOng  peoples  who  enlarge  the  graye-heap,  this 
stmctnre  carrying  food  and  drink  is  placed  by  its  side; 
as  it  is  before  the  yast  tumulns  of  a  Chinese  Emperor. 

Among  ancient  orientals  the  altar  had  a  like  origin.  A 
cerempny  at  one  of  tl^e  Egyptian  f estiyals  was  ''  crowning 
the  tomb  of  Osiris  with  flowers'';  and  in  like  manner 
they  placed  garlands  on  the  saroophagi  of  dead  persona. 
Forther,  we  read  in  Wilkinson  that  the  Egyptiana  had  altars 
^'outside  the  doors  of  the  cätaoombs  at  Thebes.'^  üpon 
these  altars  ^'are  caryed.in  bäs-relief  the  yariona  offerings 
they  bore,  which  are  the  aame  aa  thoae  repreaented  in  the 
paintings  of  tomba'^ :  an  illustration  showing  ns  that  where 
it  became  deyeloped  into  a  snpport  for  offerings  pUoed  in 
front  of  the  dead,  the  altar  stiU  bore  traces  of  haying  origin- 
ally  been  the  reoeptaole  for  the  dead.  One  more  case. 
As  made  known  by  their  earliest  .recorded  traditions,  the 
HebrewB  show  aa  only  modified  forma  of  their  primitiye 
hablta;  bat  thoagh,  along  with  their  adyance  from  the 
pre-paatoral  state,  there  waa  probably  aome  diyei^noe 
from  their  original  obseryanoea  of  bnrial   and   saorifioc^ 
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their  altars  as  described  suggest  the  origin  here  alleged« 
They  were  either  of  tnrf^  and  in  so  far  like  a  grave-heap, 
or  tliey  were  of  nndressed  stones^  and  in  so  far  also  like  a 
grare-heap.  Bearing  in  mind  that,  as  illostrated  in  tlie  nse 
of  Üie  flint-knif e  for  circomcision,  religious  osages  are  those 
which  Temain  longest  unchanged,  wo  may  sospect  the 
oanse  of  ihe  restrictiou  to  nndressed  stones  was  that  the 
«se  of  Uiem  had  persisted  from  tlie  time  when  they 
fonned  the  primitive  caim.  It  is  true  that  the  earliesi 
Hebrew  legends  imply  caye-burials,  and  that  later  burials 
were  in  artificial  cayes  or  sepnlchres ;  bat  pastoral  tribesj 
wandering  over  wide  plains,  conld  not  constantly  haye  bnried 
dms.  The  common  mode  was  probably  that  still  practised 
by  sach  wild  Semites  as  the  Bedonins^  whose  dead.  Bork- 
hardt  teils  xxb,  haye  '^  stones  piled  oyer  the  graye/'  and  who, 
lUgraye  says,  '^make  sacrifices  in  which  sheep  or  cameis  are 
doToatly  slaaghtered  at  the  tombs  of  their  dead  kinsmen:'' 
the  püed  stones  being  thos  clearly  made  an  altar. 

The  osages  of  European  races  also  yield  eyidence  of  this  de- 
riyation.  Here,  partly  from  Blunt's  DieUonary  0/  Theohgy, 
and  partly  from  other  sonrces^  are  some  of  the  proofs.  The 
mofit  ancient  altar  known  is  '^  a  hoUow  ehest,  on  the  lid  or 
menga  of  which  the  Encharist  was  celebrated/'  This  form 
was  associated  with  ''  the  early  Christian  custom  of  placing 
ihe  relics  of  martyred  saints^'  nnder  altars;  and  it  is  still  a 
Standing  role  in  the  Catholic  Chorch  to  enclose  the  relics  of 
a  Saint  in  an  altar.  '^  Stone  was  ordered  by  Councils  of  the 
foniih  Century,  from  an  association  of  the  altar  with  the 
sepolchre  of  Christ/'  Moreoyer,  'Uhe  primitive  Christians 
chiefiy  held  their  meetinga  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs, 
and  celebrated  the  mysteriös  of  religion  upon  them/'  And 
to  Mr.  Fergusson's  statement,  that  ''in  medisaval  Europe 
the  sarcophagus  became  a  stone  altar,''  may  be  joined 
•he  fact  that  cur  churches  still  contain  ''  altar-tombs." 

Thns  what  we  are  clearly  shown  by  the  practices  of  pri- 
mitire  men,  is  indicated  also  by  the  practices  of  ciyilized 

13 
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men.  The  original  altar  is  that  whioh  Supporte  food  for  the 
dead ;  and  lience  its  various  f orms — a  heap  of  tarf,  a  pile  of 
fetones^  a  raised  stage.  a  stone  ooffin  ■ 

§  139.  Altars  imply  sacrifices;  and  we  pass  natarally 
from  the  genesis  of  tHe  one  to  tlie  genesis  of  the  other. 

Alreadj  in  §  84  I  haye  exemplified  at  length  the  practioe 
of  leaving  food  for  the  dead ;  and  I  might^  space  permitting, 
double  the  nnmber  of  examples.     I  might^  too^  illnstrate 
the  varions  motives  shown  ns  by  yarions  peoples — ^by  the 
Lower  Califomians,  amongwhom  "the  priest  demands  pro- 
yisions  for  the  spirit's  jonmey ;"  by  the  Geras  of  Mexico, 
who,  after  a  man's  death^  **  plaoed  some  meat  npon  sticks 
about  the  fields,  for  fear  he  might  come  for  the  cattle  he 
formerly  owned ;"  by  the  Damaras,  who,  bringing  provisions 
to  the  graye  of  a  relation,  reqnest  *'  him  to  eat  and  make 
merry/'  and  in  return  "  inyoke  his  blessmg  "  and  aid.    Bat 
it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  remind  the  reader  that  nn- 
ciyilized  races  in  general,  difFering  howeyer  they  may  do  in 
their  assigned  reasons,  agree  in  making  ofPerings  of  meat 
and  drink  to   the  dead.     A  tmth  also  before  illnstrated 
(§  85)j  but  which^  as  bearing  directly  on  the  argumenta  it 
will  be  well  to  re-illustrate  here,  is  that  these  offerings  are 
repeated  at  interyals  :  in  some  places  for  a  short  time ;  in 
other  places  f or  a  long  time.    Of  the  Nootka-Sonnd  people 
we  are  told  that  "  for  some  days  after  death  the  relatiyes 
bum  salmon  or  yenison  before  the  tomb ;''  and  among  the 
Mosquito  Indians^  ''the  widow  was  bonnd  to  snpply  the 
graye  of  her  husband  with  proyisions  for  a  year."     These 
are  extremes  between  which  yarions  degrees  of  persistenoe 
might  be  placed.     And  when^  with  practices  of  this  kind, 
we  join  such  practices  and  interpretations  as  those  of  the 
Karen^  who  thinks  himself  snrrounded  by  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  dead^  ''  whom  he  has  to  appease  by  yaried  and  nn- 
ceasing  ofFerings  */^  we  cannot  fail  to  reoog^ize  the  transition 
from  funeral  gifts  to  religions  sacrifices. 
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The  kinsliip  becomes  further  manifest  on  observing  that 
In  botih  cases  there  are^  along  with  ofFering^  of  the  ordinary 
Idnd,  f esÜTal  offering^.  The  Karens  jost  named  as  habitnally 
making  oblations,  have  also  annaal  feasts  f or  the  dead^  at 
which  they  ask  the  spiiits  to  eat  and  drink.  Similarly 
of  the  Bodo  and  Dhimals^  Hodgson  teils  ns  that  "  at  harvest 
home,  they  offer  froits  and  a  fowl  to  deceased  parents/^ 
Snch  yearly  offermgs^  occorring  in  November  among 
the  natires  of  the  Mexican  Valley,  who  then  lay  animals,  ^ 
edibles,  and  flowers  on  the  grayes  of  their  dead  relatives 
and  friendsy  and  occorring  in  August  among  the  Pueblos, 
who  then  place  corn,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  in  the  "  haunts 
frequented  by  the  dead/'  have  prevailed  widely :  modern 
Chinese  still  exemplifying  them,  as  they  were  exemplified  by 
the  ancient  Peruyians  and  Aztecs. 

Beyond  the  making  of  offerings  to  deceased  persons  for 
various  periods  after  death,  and  beyond  these  annual  feasts 
for  the  dead,  we  have  the  making  of  offerings  on  occasions 
specially  suggesting  them.  St.  John  teils  that  '^when 
passing  a  burial-ground,  the  Sea  Dyaks  throw  on  it  some- 
thing  they  consider  acceptable  to  the  departed  /'  and  ac- 
oording  to  Anderson,  the  Hottentots  throw  an  offering  oü 
passing  a  burial-place,  and  ask  the  protection  of  the  spirit. 
In  Samoa,  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  snpposed  to 
roam  the  bush,  "  people  in  going  f ar  Inland  to  work,  would 
scatter  f  ood  here  and  there  as  a  peace-offering  to  them,  and 
utter  a  word  or  two  of  prayer  for  protection."  Development 
of  foneral  offerings  into  habitnal  sacrifices  is  carried  a 
stage  forther  in  the  practice  of  reserving  for  the  dead  a 
portion  of  each  meal.  Of  the  Fijians,  Seeman  teils  ns  that 
"  often  when  the  natives  eat  or  drink  anything,  they  throw 
portionB  of  it  away,  statiüg  them  to  be  for  their  departed 
anoestors."  Malcome  says  of  the  Bhils  that  always  when 
liquor  is  given  them,  they  pour  a  libation  on  the  g^und 
b^ore  drinking  any ;  and  as  their  dead  ancestors  are  their 
deiiies,  the  meaning  of  this  practice  is  nnmistakable.    So, 
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too^  we  leam  from  Smitli  that  the  Araucanians  spül  a  little 
of  their  drink^  and  scatter  a  little  of  tHeir  food,  before 
eatiixg  and  drinking ;  and^  according  to  Dmrj^  the  Yirzim« 
bers  of  Madagasoar,  when  they  sit  down  to  meals^  "  take  a 
bit  of  meat  and  throw  it  over  their  beads,  saying — '  Tbere'e 
a  bit  f or  the  spirit/ ''    Ancient  historic  races  had  like  wajs. 

The  motiye  for  these  ofFerings^  made  first  to  the  corpse 
of  the  dead  man  and  afterwards  at  bis  grave — ^the  motive 
for  these  oocaaional  fea&ts  and  for  these  daily  shares  of 
meals^  is  ererjwhere  the  same,  and  is  often  avowed.  We 
read  in  Liyingstone  that  a  Berotse  haying  ä  headache  said^ 
'^ '  M7  father  ia  scolding  me  becanse  I  do  not  giye  him  any 
of  the  food  I  eat/  I  asked  him  where  his  father  was. 
'  Among  the  Barimo/  [gods]  was  the  reply/'  The  Kaffirs^ 
who  are  described  bj  Garditier  as  attribnting  eyery 
nntoward  event  to  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  person,  and  as 
**  slaughtering  a  beast  to  propitiate  its  f avoor,''  show  ua  the 
same  thing.  So  do  the  Amazolu.  '^  There,  then,  is  your 
food/'  they  say :  '^  all  ye  spirits  of  our  tribe,  summon  one 
onother.  I  am  not  going  to  say^  '  So-and-so,  there  is  your 
food/  for  yon  are  jealons.  Bat  thou^  So-and-so,  who  art 
making  this  man  ill^  call  all  the  spirits;  come  all  of  you 
to  eat  this  food/' 

Alike  in  motive  and  in  method^  this  offering  of  food 
and  drink  to  the  dead  man  is  paralleled  by  the  offering 
of  food  and  drink  to  a  deity.  Obserre  the  points  of 
Community.  The  giving  of  portions  of  meals  is 

common  to  the  two.  Cook  teils  us  that  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  before  the  priests  begin  a  meal,  they  off  er  up  a  sort 
of  prayer,  and  then  offer  some  of  the  provisions  to  the 
deity.  As  with  these  Polynesians,  so  with  the  Homeric 
Greeks :  ''  the  share  whioh  is  given  to  the  gods  of  the  wine 
that  flows,  and  the  flesb  that  smokes  on  the  f  estal  board/' 
corresponds  with  the  share  cast  aside  by  savag^s  for  the 
ancestral  spirits.  The  like  is  tnie  of  the  larger 

oblations  on  special  occasions.     Sacrifices  made  to  gain 
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fayours  or  to  ward  off  evils^  are  made  here  to  ghosts  and 
here  to  gods.  When  a  Kaffir  chief  kills  a  bullock  that  he 
may  thereby  get  the  help  in  war  of  a  dead  ancestor^  we  are 
reminded  that  ''  King  Agamemnon  offered  up  a  f at  oz^  of 
fiye  years  old,  to  the  powerftil  son  of  Saturn/^  When 
among  the  Amasaln^  af ter  ''  an  abundant  haryest  sometimes 
the  head  of  the  TÜlage  dreams  that  it  is  said  to  him — '  How 
is  it,  when  yon  hare  been  giyen  so  mach  food,  that  you  do 
not  gire  thanksf  ^''  and  when  he  therenpon  sacrifioes  to 
tiie  Amatongo  (ghosts  of  the  dead),  his  act  differs  in  no 
reepect  from  that  of  offering  first-frnits  to  deities.  And 
when  at  another  time  '^  he  teils  his  dream,  and  says — '  Let  a 
Bin-offering  be  sacrificed,  lest  the  Itongo  be  angry  and  kill 
ns;^''  we  are  reminded  of  sin-oSerings  made  among 
▼arioas  pepples  to  arert  diyine  vengeance.  There 

18  a  no  less  oomplete  correspondence  between  the  sacrifices 
made  at  fized  periods.  As  aboye  shown,  we  find  in  addition 
k>  other  oblations  to  the  dead,  annaal  oblations ;  and  these 
answer  to  the  festiyals  in  honoor  of  deities.  More- 
oyer,  in  both  cases  gnidance  by  astronomical  eyents  is 
nsed.  The  parallel  holds  also  in  respect  of  the 

things  offered :  they  are  identical,  so  f ar  as  the  prodacts  of 
different  rQgions  permit.  In  both  cases  we  haye  oxen, 
goats,  etc.;  in  both  cases  bread  and  cakes  occor;  in  both 
cases  the  local  drink  is  giyen — ^wine  where  it  exists,  chiöha 
among  American  races,  beer  among  yarioos  African  tribes; 
in  both  cases,  too,  we  find  incense  nsed ;  and  in  both  cases 
flowers.  In  short,  whateyer  consamable  oommodities  are 
moet  yalaed,  down  eyen  to  tobacco.  As  we  saw  aboye,  an 
African  chief  expected  to  get  aid  by  emptying  his  snoff-boz 
to  Üie  gods ;  and  among  the  Eaflirs,  when  the  spirits  "  are 
inyited  to  eat,  beer  and  snoff  are  asoally  added/'  Nor  is 
there  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  preparation.  Both  to 
spirits  and  to  deities  we  find  ancooked  offerings  and  also 
Immt  offerings.  Yet  another  likeness  mast  be 

named,     Ghosts  and  gods  are  sapposed  to  profit  by  the 
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sacrifices  in  like  ways  and  to  be  aimilarlj  pleased.  Ab  giyen 
in  the  Iliad,  2^ufi'  reason  f or  fayouring  Troy  is  Üiat  "  there 
my  altars  never  lacked  a  due  banqaet  and  libafcion  and 
savoor/'  And  in  the  Odyssey,  Aihena  is  represented  aa 
Coming  in  person  to  receiye  ihe  roasted  heifer  oSered  to 
her,  and  as  rewarding  the  ofEerer.  So  that  food  f or  deities 
and  food  for  anoestors,  similarly  utilised,  haa  similar 
effects.  LasÜy,  we  haye  the  significant  £act  that 

in  snndry  cases  the  sacrifioes  to  ghosta  and  goda  coexist 
in  undistinguishable  forma.  By  the  Sandwich  IslandetB 
proyisions  are  pUced  bef ore  the  dead  and  bef ore  Images 
of  the  deities.  Among  the  Egyptians  "  Ute  offerings  made 
to  the  dead  were  similar  to  the  ordinary  oblations  in  honour 
of  the  gods.''  The  mnmmies  were  kept  in  dosets^  "  out  of 
which  they  were  taken  by  the  minor  fonetionaries  to  a  small 
altar^  bef  ore  which  the  priest  oflSiciated;^'  and  on  thia  altar 
they  made  ''offerings  of  incense  and  libations^  with  cakes, 
flowers,  and  froits/' 

There  is^  then^  an  onbroken  connection  between  refresh- 
ments  placed  for  the  dead  and  religious  offerings  at  large. 
The  deriyation  of  the  last  from  the  first,  made  snfficiently 
clear  by  the  traoeable  gradiations^  is  made  still  dearer  by 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  essential  traits. 

§  140.  There  are  reasons  for  suspecting  that  another 
religious  obseryance  arises  incidentally  along  with  the  fore« 
going  obseryanoes*  Little  as  we  should  look  for  such  an 
origin,  we  meet  with  faots  snggesting  that  festing^  aa 
a  religiona  rite,  is  a  sequence  of  funeral  rites.  Probably 
the  practice  arises  in  more  ways  than  one.  Inyoluntary  ai 
the  going  without  food  often  is  with  the  primitiye  man,  and 
causing  as  it  then  does  yiyid  dreams^  it  becomes  a  deliber« 
ately-adopted  method  of  obtaining  Interviews  with  the 
spirits.  Among  yarious  sayage  races  fasting  haa  now,  as  it 
had  among  the  Jews  of  Talmudic  times^  this  as  one  of  its 
motiyes.    In  other  cases  it  has  the  allied  motiye  of  bring« 
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ing  on  tliat  pretematoral  excitement  regarded  as  inspiration. 
Bat  besidea  fastings  of  these  kinds  there  is  the  fasting 
whicli  results  from  making  ezcessiye  proyision  for  the 
dead.  Tliis,  hj  implication,  becomes  an  acoepted  mark  of 
reverence  for  the  dead ;  and  finally  a  religious  act. 

In  §  103^  it  was  Bhown  kow  extensive  is  in  many  cases 
the  deatmotion  of  property,  of  cattle^  of  food,  at  the 
tomb.  I  haye  cited  the  fact  that,  as  a  consequence,  among 
the  Dyaks  banal-iites  freqnently  reduce  survivors  to 
porerty  j  and  that^  on  the  Gold  Coast,  '^  a  funeral  is  usnally 
absolute  roin  to  a  poor  family/'  If ,  as  in  some  extinct 
American  societies,  everything  a  man  had  except  his  land 
went  into  his  grave  with  him — ^if  on  the  death  of  a  Toda 
*"'  his  entire  herd  **  of  oxen  was  sacrificed ;  the  implication 
is  that  his  widow  and  children  had  to  soffer  great  want. 
When,  of  the  Ghippewayans^  we  are  told  that  "  no  article 
is  spared  by  these  nnhappy  men  when  a  near  relative 
dies'' — when  we  leam  that  among  the  Bagos  a  Chiefs 
widows  bnm  all  their  stores  of  f ood  at  his  funeral ;  we  can- 
not  but  infer  lack  of  food  as  a  result.  And  so  we  find  it  to 
be.  Bancroft  teils  us  that  ''the  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  bum  with  the  deceased  all  his  effects^  and  eyen 
those  ol  his  nearest  relatives^  so  that  it  not  unf  requently 
happens  that  a  famüy  is  reduced  to  absolute  starvation^'; 
and  of  the  Bagos  above  named,  CailliS  says  ''  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  who  are  ruined  by  this  act  of  snperstition 
[bnming  his  properiy],  are  supported  through  the  next 
harvest  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  yillage/'  Now  when 
along  with  these  facts,  so  obyiously  related  as  cause  and 
ooDsequence^  we  join  the  fact  stated  by  Cruikshank,  that  the 
Gold  Coast  people,  to  their  other  mouming  obseryances  add 
&sting;  as  well  as  the  fact  conceming  the  Dahomans  which 
Burton  giyes,  that  ''the  weeping  relatiyes  must  fasf ;  we 
can  scarcely  ayoid  the  conclusion  that  what  is  at  first  a 
natural  result  of  great  sacrifice  to  the  dead,  becomes  eyen- 
toally  a  usage  signifying  such  sacrifice ;  and  continues  as 
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a  usage  when  no  longer  made  needf al  hj  impoyerisliment. 
We  shall  see  the  more  reason  for  concluding  this  on  finding 
that  fasting  was  a  ftineral  rite  among  eztinct  peoples  wHose 
attentions  to  tlie  dead  were  elaborate.  According  to  Landa, 
the  Yucatanese  '^fasted  for  the  sake  of  the  dead '^;  and  the 
like  happened  among  the  Egyptians  :  doring  the  monming 
for  a  king  '^a  solemn  fast  was  established/'  Even  among 
thG  Hebrews  fasting  was  associated  with  monming  dresses. 

This  connection  of  practices  and  ideas  is  strengthened  by 
the  like  connection  conseqnent  on  daily  offerings  to  the 
dead.  The  habit  of  throwing  aside  a  portion  of  each  meal 
for  the  spirits^  mnst  often  associate  in  thonght  sacrificing 
with  fasting.  Short  of  food,  as  the  improyident  savage 
frequentlj  is^  the  giving  a  part  of  his  meal  to  the  ancestral 
ghosts,  diminishing  the  little  he  has,  entails  hnnger ;  and 
Yolantarily-bome  hnnger  thns  becomes  a  vividlj  hnpressed 
Symbol  of  dnty  to  the  dead.  How  it  thence  passes  into  the 
notion  of  dnty  to  the  gods^  is  well  shown  by  the  Polyneaian 
legend  conceming  Mani  and  his  brothers.  Haring  had  a 
great  snccess  in  fishing,  Maoi  says  to  them — *'  After  I  am 
gone,  be  conrageons  and  patient ;  do  not  eat  food  nntil  I 
retom^  and  do  not  let  onr  fish  be  cut  np,  but  rather  leaye  it 
nntil  I  hare  carried  an  ofPering  to  the  gods  for  thia 
great  haul  of  fish.  ♦  ♦  *  I  will  then  retnm,  and  we  can 
cnt  np  this  fish  in  safety.^'  And  the  story  goes  on  to 
describe  the  catastrophe  resnlting  from  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  becanse  the  brothers  proceeded  to  eat  before  the 
offering  had  been  made. 

NatnraUy  the  fasting  arising  in  this  manner,  and  giving 
occasions  for  self-discipline,  comes  to  be  nsed  for  self-disci- 
pline  after  the  original  pnrpose  is  forgotten.  There  still 
clings  to  it,  howoyer,  the  notion  that  the  approval  of  asnper- 
natnral  power  is  gained ;  and  the  clinging  of  this  notion 
sapports  the  inf  erence  which  we  otherwise  find  probable. 

§  141.  Betnrning  from  this  inoidental  result,  introduoed 
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parewfcheticallj,  and  resaming  our  study  of  the  way  in  whicH 
the  offerings  at  bnrials  develop  into  religioos  offerings^  we 
come  next  to  obserrancea  scarcely  separable  from  those  de- 
scribed  above,  but  wbich  yet  may  be  conveniently  gronped 
by  ihemsehres.  I  refer  to  propitiations  in  which  human 
beings  are  eacrificed  to  the  dead,  and  in  which  those  who 
do  not  sacrifice  themselves^  sacrifice  parts  of  themselyes. 

We  haye  seen  that  f or  the  immolation  of  human  victimB 
at  funerals,  there  are  two  motiyes  :  one  of  them  being  the 
ßnpply  of  f  ood  f  or  the  dead ;  and  the  other  being  the  supply 
of  attendants  for  Service  in  the  future  lifo.  We  will  glance 
at  the  two  in  this  order.  Bemembering  how 

prevalent  cannibalism  is  among  primitiye  men^  and  remem- 
bering  that  a  man's  other-self  is  snpposod  still  to  like  the 
food  he  liked  bef ore  death^  we  shall  see  that  among  canni« 
bals  the  offering  of  human  flesh  to  the  dead  as  a  propitia« 
tion^  isineyitable.  Those  ferocioua  anthropophagi  the  Fijians, 
who  haye  yictims  buried  with  them,  and  whose  apotheosized 
Chiefs  join  other  gods  to  whom  '^  human  flesh  is  still  the 
most  yalued  ofPering  ^';  show  us  the  entire  series  of  sequences 
—cannibalism  during  life^  cannibal  ghosts^  cannibal  deities, 
and  human  sacrifices  made  as  religious  rites.  So,  too,  was 
it  with  the  ancient  Mezicans.  The  man-eating  habits  of 
their  mling  race,  were  accompanied  by  slayings  of  slayes, 
etc.,  at  bunals,  as  well  as  by  slayings  of  prisoners  before 
their  gods ;  and  though  the  immolations  at  grayes  were  not, 
during  their  later  times,  ayowedly  food-offerings,  yet  we 
may  suspect  that  they  were  so  in  earUer  times,  on  seeing 
how  literally  a  yictim  immolated  to  the  god  was  made  a  food* 
offering — ^the  heart  being  tom  out,  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  idol,  and  its  lips  anointed  with  the  blood.  When,  too, 
Fiedrahita  teils  us  of  the  Chibchas  that  they  ofEered  men  to 
the  Spaniaands  as  food ;  and  when  Acosta,  remarking  that 
the  Chibchas  were  not  themselyes  cannibals,  asks  '^  can  they 
haye  belieyed  that  the  Spaniards,  as  sons  of  the  Sun  (as 
they  were  styled  by  them),  must  take  delight  in  the  bar« 
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conquering  cannibals ;  they  had  caimibal-gods  whose  Idols 
were  f ed  with  human  hearts ;  tlie  priests^  when  there  liad 
not  been  recent  sacrifices,  reminded  the  kings  tliat  tlie  idola 
''were  sianring  with  hunger;''  war  was  made,  to  take 
prisoners^ ''  becaose  tlieir  göds  demanded  someihing  to  eat; '' 
and  thonsands  were  for  tliis  reason  sacrificed  annnallj. 
When  we  add  the  facta  that  the  blood  of  victims  was  sepa- 
rately  offered ;  that  "  the  Indians  gaye  the  idols^  to  drink, 
their  own  blood,  drawn  from  their  ears  ";  "  that  the  priests 
and  dignified  persons  also  drew  blood  from  their  lega  and 
daubed  the  temples^';  and  that  ''the  effasion  of  blood  was 
freqnent  and  daily  with  some  of  the  priests'*;  we  shall  see 
an  obvions  filiation.  Even  in  the  records  of 

ancient  Eastem  nations  we  find  blood-offerings  common  to 
the  two  sets  of  rites.  That  self-bleedings  at  fonerals 
occurred  among  the  Hebrews,  if  not  indigenoasly  then  by 
adoption  from  their  neighbours,  is  proyed  by  the  £Btct  that 
in  Deuteronomy  they  are  f orbidden  to  cnt  themselres  for 
the  dead.  And  that  self-bleeding  was  a  religioas  ceremony 
among  their  neighbonrs,  is  proyed  by  the  fact  that  in  pro- 
pitiation  of  their  god  the  prophets  of  Baal  cnt  themselyes 
"  tili  the  blood  goshed  out  of  them/' 

The  only  question  is  how  far  this  kind  of  propitiatory 
offering  has  passed  into  the  kind  we  have  now  to  glance  at 
— the  sacrificing  a  part  of  the  body  as  a  mark  of  subordi- 
natioD.  In  §  89  were  giyen  many  cases  of  mutilation  as  a 
f  oneral  rite,  and  they  might  readily  be  multiplied.  Among 
the  Nateotetains  of  North  America,  a  woman  "  cuts  oB  one 
Joint  of  a  finger  upon  the  death  of  a  near  relatiye.  In  con- 
sequence  of  this  practice,  some  old  women  may  be  seen 
with  two  joints  ofE  every  finger  on  both  hands."  On  the 
death  of  a  Salish  chief,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  brayest 
woman  and  the  man  who  is  to  be  the  succeeding  chief,  to  cut 
off  portions  of  one  another's  flesh,  and  throw  them  into  the 
fire  along  with  meat  and  a  root.  Paralleling  these  funeral 
mntilations,  we  elsewhere  in  America  find  mntilations  ap 
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rcligions  obseirances.  Some  of  tHe  Mexioans  practised 
circamcision  (or  sometliing  like  it),  and  mntilations  mnch 
more  serions  than  circamcision,  in  propitiation  of  their 
deities.  The  Guancayilcas,  a  Peravian  race,  pulled  ont 
three  teeth  from  each  jaw  of  their  yoong  children,  whicH 
they  thonght  "  very  acceptable  to  their  gods  ";  while,  as  we 
bef ore  saw,  knocking  ont  one  of  the  front  teeth  is  a  rite  at 
the  foneral  of  a  chief  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Yet  a  forther  mutilation  is  common  to  the  two  classes  of 
obsenrances.  Proofs  that  at  fonerals  the  cutting-off  of  hair 
is  habitual  among  savages,  have  been  giyen  in  abnndance; 
and  it  occnrs  also  as  a  religions  sacrifice.  In  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  on  the  occasion  of  the  yolcanic  eraption  of 
1799,  when,  to  appease  the  gods,  many  offerings  were  made 
in  yain,  we  are  told  that  at  length  the  king  Tamehameha 
cnt  oS  part  of  his  own  hair,  which  was  oonsidered  sacred^ 
and  threw  it  into  the  torrent,  as  the  most  valnable  offering. 
Daily  by  the  Pemvians,  hair  was  given  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship.  ''  In  making  an  offering  they  pulled  a  hair  ont  of 
their  eyebrows,''  says  Grarcilasso ;  and  Jos.  d'Acosta  simi- 
larly  desoribes  the  presentation  of  eyelashes  or  eyebrows  to 
the  deities.  Even  among  the  Greeks  we  trace  a  kindred 
obseryance :  on  a  marriage  the  bride  sacnficed  a  lock  of  her 
hair  to  Aphrodite. 

Alike»  then,  in  the  immolation  of  human  victims,  in  the 
offering  of  blood  that  flows  from  the  living  as  well  as  the 
dying,  in  the  offering  of  portions  of  the  body,  and  even  in 
the  offering  of  hair,  we  see  that  funeral  rites  are  paralleied 
by  religioiia  rites.^ 

§  142.  Is  there  no  forther  way  in  which  the  good  will  of 
iheee  invisible  beings  may  be  secured  ?   If  savages  in  general 

*  Ai  ii  will  be  at  leut  some  yean  bef  on»  I  come  to  the  division  of  thU  work 
tnwting^  of  Ceremonial  QoTemment,  I  ma j  as  well  bere  brieflj  indicate  the 
«mdiitioii  concemiag  bodilj  mutilatioxiB  in  general,  which  moltitudinoni 
fiMia  mite  in  rapporting.    All  mntilationi  begin  with  the  taking  of  trophiei 
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thiiik,  as  the  Aleatian  Islanders  do^  tiiat  tlie  shades  of  the 
departed  must  be  propitiated  '^as  being  able  to  give  good 
and  Gvil,''  will  tfaey  not  ask  this  question  atid  find  an  affirma- 
tive answer  7  When  alive  tbeir  relatives  were  pleased  hj 
applause;  and  now  that^  thougli  invisible^  they  are  wandering 
about^  often  within  Hearing,  praise  will  still  be  pleasing  to 
them.     Hence  another  group  of  observances. 

In  bis  Natiye  Races  of  tkß  Pacifie  States,  Bancroft  quotes 
from  an  eyewitness  the  accoont  of  a  f oneral  in  wbicb  a  man, 
carrying  on  bis  back  the  corpse  of  his  wife  to  the  bnrial 
cave,  expresses  his  sense  of  loss  by  chanting  her  yarioos 
virtuos ;  and  is  f ollowed  by  others  of  the  tribe  repeating  his 
utterances.  This  practice,  which  is  in  large  measnre  the 
natural  ezpression  of  bereavement,  is  a  prevalent  practice 
into  which  there  enters  also  the  idea  of  propitiation.  Of 
the  Tupis,  Southey  teils  us  that  at  a  funeral  feast,  '^songs 
were  sung  in  praise  of  the  dead/'  Among  the  Lower 
Calif  omians,  one  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  departed  is 
that  "  a  quama,  or  priest,  sings  his  praises ''',  and  among 
the  Chippewas  such  praises  are  made  permanent  by  placing 

in  war— tropliles  carried  home  by  oonqneron  to  prore  their  piowM»,  Wlien 
the  oonqnered  man  ia  dain,  aad  either  left  behind  or  dsroored,  tbe  tropby  ia 
of  conne  taken  withont  regaxd  to  tho  deatructiveiieia  of  tbe  mntilation ; 
bat  wben  the  conqoered  man  ia  made  a  alaye,  the  taking  of  a  troph/  mnii 
neither  kill  him  nor  lerioualy  diminish  bis  naefiilneafl.  Mntilationa  of  captivei^ 
tbna  at  firat  incident  on  the  taking  of  trophiea,  noeonarily  i^ly  marka  boroe 
by  the  Bobjngated— aigna  of  anbordinatioo.  At  firat  distinctiye  of  thoae 
taken  in  war»  auch  marka  become  signa  of  aubordinaüon  in  iubjeoted  tribea»  and 
in  thoae  who  are  bom  alayeB.  Having  been  establiahed  aa  badgea  of  aab- 
miaaion  to  a  conqaeror,  and  aa  badges  of  class-Bnbmiasion»  they  eome  into  nae 
aa  badgea  of  anbmiaaion  to  the  dead»  rolantarily  inflieted  to  pMfdtiate  thnr 
ghoats :  flrst  only  the  ghoet  of  f  erodona  departed  chie&,  who  were  greatly 
feaied,  and  thenoe  apreading  downwarda»  aa  all  oeremonial  obaerranoaa  do.  In 
the  end  they  become  poUtioo-ecclesiastical  rites,  carrying  with  them  yngue 
notiona  of  Submission  and  sacredness,  after  their  special  meanings  are  toatt 
And  as  happens  in  cases  f umlshed  by  civülzed  life,  these  marks  of  anbordina- 
tioQ  often  grow  into  soorces  of  pride»  and  aoquire  a  decoratiTe  chaimcter. 
Qashea  are  so  made  as  to  produce  adniired  arrangementi  of  score,  and  tatooing 
derelope  int«  ornamental  pattems. 
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at  the  grave  a  post  bearing  '^  devioes  denoting  tlie  number 
o£  times  he  has  been  in  batüe^  and  the  number  of  Bcalps  he 
has  taken^^  much  as,  among  oarselves^  praises  are  nuide 
permanent  by  inscriptions  on  tombstones.  By  partially- 
civilized  American  peoples,  faneral  landations  were  much 
more  elaborated.  Palacio  teils  na  that  in  San  Salvador 
**  they  chanted  the  lineage  uid  deeds  of  the  dead  **  f or  four 
days  and  nights;.  and  we  leam  from  P.  Simon^  that  the 
Chibchas  '^  sang  dirges  and  the  great  achieyements  of  the 
deoeased/'  So,  too,  in  describing  Pemyian  obsequiea, 
Cieaa  says  they  traverse  the  village  '^  declaring  in  their 
songs,  the  deeds  of  the  dead  chief/'  Like  observances 
occor  in  Polynesia.  Ellis  states  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death  in  Tahiti,  there  were.  ^'elegiac  ballads,  prepared  by 
the  bardfl,  and  recited  for  the  conaolation  of  the  family.'' 
We  trace  the  same  practice  in  Africa.  According  to 
Cailli6,  the  Mandingoes,  at  a  buria],  deliver  a  eulogium  on 
the  departed ;  and  by  the  great  historic  race  in  Africa, 
the  like  naage  was  developed  in  a  degree  proportionale 
to  the  elaboration  of  their  social  lifo.  Not  only  did  the 
Egyptians  sing  commemorative  hymna  on  the  occasion 
of  a  king's  death,  bnt  kindred  praises  were  general  at 
deatha.  There  were  hired  moumers  to  ennmerate  the 
deceased's  Tirtues ;  and  when  an  ancient  Egyptian  of  rank 
was  deposited  in  bis  tomb,  the  priest  read  from  a  papyrus 
an  accoont  of  his  good  deeds,  and  the  mnltitude  joined  in 
praifiing  him — ^uttered  something  like  responses. 

In  many  cases  eulogies  do  not  end  with  the  funeral. 
Heriot  remarks  of  the  Brazilian  Indians,  that  they  ''  sing 
in  hononr  of  their  dead  as  of  ten  as  they  pass  neor  their 
gravee/'  So,  too,  we  read  in  ßancroft  that  **  for  a  long 
time  after  a  death,  relatives  repair  daily  at  sunrise  and 
sunseft  to  the  yicinity  of  the  grave  to  sing  songs  of 
numming  aüd  praise/'  Gtircilasso  teils  us  that  in  Peru, 
for  a  month  after  death,  ''they  loudly  shouted  out  the 
deeda  of  tiie  late  Ynca  in  war,  and  the  good  he  had  done 
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to  tte  provinces.  *  *  *  After  tlie  first  month  they  did 
fche  same  every  f  ortniglit,  at  each  phase  of  tlie  moon^  and 
this  went  on  tlie  whole  year/'  and  Presc5ott  says  that 
^'bards  and  minstrels  were  appointed  to  chronicle  his 
acliieyements,  and  their  songs  continaed  to  be  rehearsed 
at  high  festivals." 

The  motiveparallelsthereligioas  motive.  By  the  Amaznla 
these  praises  of  the  dead  are  repeated  f or  the  avowed  por- 
pose  of  gaining  fayours  or  escaping  pnnishments.  Answer- 
ing  the  reproaches  of  his  brother's  angry  ghost,  a  Zulu 
says — "  I  do  call  on  you,  and  laud  you  by  your  laud-giving 
names."  Again,  "  if  there  is  illness  in  the  village,  the  eldest 
Bon  lauds  him  [the  father]  with  the  laud-giving  names 
which  he  gained  when  fighting  with  the  enemy^  and  at  the 
same  time  lauds  all  the  other  Amatongo  "  [ancestral  ghosts] . 
Purther,  there  is  an*  ascribed  love  of  praise.  After  a  good 
harvest,  for  which  the  people  suppose  themselyes  indebted 
to  the  spirits^  the  chief  of  the  village  is  prompted  to  an  act 
of  worship  by  dreaming  that  a  spirit  says  to  him — '*  How 
is  it,  when  you  have  been  given  so  much  food,  that  you  do 
not  give  thanks  V*  And  then  we  have  also  proof  that  in 
their  desire  for  praise^  these  ancestral  ghosts  are  jealous 
ghosts.  Canon  Callaway  shows  us  that  when^  by  a  diviner, 
it  has  been  determined  which  ancestral  ghost  has  inflicted 
disease,  this  ghost  is  singled  out  for  eulogy.  Here  is  the 
Statement  of  a  Zulu  named  IJmpengula  Mbanda : — 

"  Therefore  he  is  called  upoB  first,  and  it  is  said, '  So-and-so,  eon  of 
So-and-8o/  he  being  lauded  by  his  laad-giving  names ;  then  they  proceed 
to  his  father,  and  he  too  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  disease : 
and  so  in  time  they  öbme  to  the  last;  and  so  there  is  an  end,  when  it  is 
■aid, '  Ye  people  of  Gwala,  wlio  did  so-and-ao,*  ihia  great  deeda  being 
mentioned)»  *  come  all  of  you.' " 

So  that^  beginning  with  eulogy  of  the  dead  as  a  funeral 
rite^  passing  to  praises  repeated  for  a  time,  then  to  praisee 
both  occasional  and  periodic  that  are  established,  we  rise 
to  the  charaoteristics  of  religions  praises.     Moreover,  the 
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two  are  alike  in  the  ascribed  demand  tor  tHem  by  saper- 
nataral  beings ;  in  the  natore  of  tbem  as  narrating  great 
deeds ;  and  in  the  motire  for  tbem  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
benefits  or  avoiding  evils. 

§  143.  Yet  another  parallelism  follows  in  immediate  oon« 
nection  with  the  foregoing.  Along  with  praisea  of  the 
dead  there  go  prajers  to  them.  Liyingstone  teils  na 
fhat  the  Banyai  ''  pray  to  departed  chiefs  and  relatires  /' 
and  we  leam  from  Beade  that  in  Eqnatorial  Africa,  in 
times  of  distress  the  people  go  to  the  forest  and  cry  to  the 
spirits  of  those  who  have  passed  away.  The  Amaznlu^ 
whose  motiTe  for  praises  we  have  jnst  seen^  join  prayers 

with  their  sacrifices.     One  of  them  says : — 

**T1ie  owner  of  the  bullock  haring  prayed  to  the  Amatongo,  sayijig, 
'There  is  yonr  bullock,  ye  ^irits  of  onr  people;*  and  as  he  prays 
naminggrandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  are  dead,  saying, ' There 
ia  yonr  food ;  I  pray  for  a  healthy  body,  that  I  may  live  comfortably ; 
and  thoa,  So-and-so,  treat  me  with  mercy;  and  thou,  So-and-eo/ 
mentioning  by  name  all  of  their  Isunily  who  are  dead.' " 
Similarly  with  the  Yeddahs.  They  think  tiiemselyes  goarded 
by  the  spirits  of  ''  their  ancestors  and  their  children ;''  and 
"  in  every  calamity^  in  every  want,  they  call  on  them  for  aid," 
They  ''  call  on  their  deceased  ancestors  by  name.  *  Come, 
and  partake  of  this  I  Give  ns  maintenance,  as  yon  did  when 
living!"'  According  to  Schoolcraft^  a  Dakotah,  when 
going  hnnting^  ntters  the  prayer — "  Spirits  or  ghosts,  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  show  me  where  I  can  find  a  deer/^ 
Turner,  describing  the  Vateans,  who  "  worship  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors/'  says  "  they  pray  to  them  orer  the  kava- 
bowl,  for  health  and  prosperity/'  and,  describing  the 
adjacent  New  Caledonians,  he  says  that,  sacrificing  first- 
fmits  to  their  dead  and  deified  chiefis,  the  living  chief  prays 
aloud  thns — ''  Compassionate  &ther,  here  is  some  food  for 
yoa ;  eat  it ;  be  kind  to  ns  on  acconnt  of  it/' 

Only  in  the  snpposed  origin  or  natnre  of  the  super* 
natural  being  prayed  to,  do  prayers  like  these  differ  from 
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the  prayers  of  xnore  ciyilized  races  to  their  diviuities.  In 
the  Iliad,  Chryses^  Apollo's  priest^  is  represented  as  saying-* 
"  0  Sminthius^  ü  ever  I  liave  roof ed  th j  graceful  temple^  or 
if,  moreover^  at  any  time  I  liavo  bumed  to  theo  the  fat 
thighs  of  bulls  or  of  goats,  accomplisli  this  entreatj  f or  me. 
Let  the  Oreeks  päy  for  my  tears^  bj  thy  arrowa/'  So,  too, 
Bameses,  calling  upon  Ammon  for  aid  in  battle,  reminds  him 
of  the  80,000  bulls  he  haa  sacrificed  to  him.  This  reqaest 
for  help  in  retum  for  good  things  giyen,  ja  in  essentials 
perfectly  like  the  reqnests  above  quoted.  Between  the 
Trojan  or  Egyptian,  and  the  Zulu  or  New  Caledonian,  there 
is  no  difference  in  f eeling  or  idea. 

Of  conrse,  alongwith  mental  eyolution  ihere  go  modifica- 
tions  in  the  prayers,  as  in  the  conceptions  associated  with 
them.  The  Kebrew  prophets,  who  in  later  times  represent 
the  Hebrew  God  as  not  delighting  in  the  odoor  of  offerings, 
have  evidently  advanced  far  enough  to  abandon  that  gross 
kind  of  religious  bribery  which  asks  material  benefits  pro- 
portionate  to  material  sacrifices ;  thoagh  it  is  manifest  from 
the  denunciations  of  these  propheta,  that  the  Hebrew  people 
at  large  had  not  dropped  the  primitive  belief s  and  practices. 
Bat  while  the  notion  of  the  partially  ciyilized  is  not  the 
same  in  form  as  the  notion  of  the  uncivilized,  it  is  the  same 
in  essence.  The  mediaayal  knight  who,  praying  for  aid  to  the 
Virgin  or  to  a  saint,  promises  a  chapel  if  he  is  deUyered^ 
adopts  the  same  policy  as  does  the  savage  who  bargains  with 
the  ancestral  ghost  to  exchange  protection  for  proyision« 

§  144.  There  are  sundry  other  parallelisms  which  I  can« 
not  spare  spaoe  to  ezhibit  in  fall.  A  parapraph  only  oan  be 
deyoted  to  each. 

Liyingstone  teils  as  that  the  East  Africans  belieye  '^  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  know  what  those  they  haye  left 
behind  them  are  doing,  and  are  pleased  or  not,  ao- 
cording  as  their  deeds  are  good  or  eyil/'  and  we  leam  from 
Schoolcraft  that  during  the  death-lament  the  Dakotahs  ad- 
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iteas  the  spirit  of  the  departed  promising  to  behave  well. 
Here  reprobation  of  the  ancestral  ghost  is  feared,  just  as 
among  ciyiliaed  races,  divine  reprobation  is  feared ;  and  ap- 
proyal  is  soagbt  with  kindred  motiyes. 

There  is  evidence^  too^  o{  repentanoe  caosed  by  supposed 
ghostly  reprobation.  Concerning  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
the  Turkomans,  Ydmb^ry  teils  os  that  "  no  greater  pnnish- 
ment  can  befal  a  living  man,  tkan  to  be  acoused  bef ore  the 
shade  of  his  departed  father  or  ancestor.  This  is  dono  by 
planting  a  lance  upon  the  top  of  the  graye.  *  *  *  No  sooner 
did  Oraa  peroeiye  the  lance  fixed  upon  the  high  Yoska  of 
his  grandfather,  when  in  the  silence  of  the  f oUowing  night 
he  led  the  horse  back  to  the  tent  of  the  Moliah  and  üed  it 
to  its  f ormer  place.  This  act  öf  restitutioi],  as  he  himself 
told  me^  will  pain  him  f  or  a  long  time  to  come.  But  it  is 
better  to  lie  in  the  black  earth  than  to  haye  distorbed  the 
repose  of  one's  ancestors.'' 

We  read  in  Morgan's  account  of  the  Iroquois  that  ^'  a 
prominent  part  of  the  oeremonial  mouming  for  Sachems 
coDsisted  in  the  repetition  of  their  ancient  laws/'  In  this 
we  trace  an  analogy  to  the  repetition  of  diyine  injunctions 
as  a  religioos  obseryanoe. 

The  lighting  of  a  fire  at  the  graye  for  the  benefit  of  the 
deceaaedj  we  f ound  to  bd  a  not  inf requent  funeral  rite ;  and 
in  some  cases  tiie  fire  was  kept  aUght^  or  re-lighted,  for  a 
long  period.  Joining  these  f acts  with  the  fact  that  lamps 
were  kept  buming  in  Egyptian  tombs^  as  also  in  the 
sepolchres  of  the  fiomans,  we  see  that  maintenanoe  of  a 
sacred  fire  in  a  temple  again  ezemplifies  the  deyelopment 
oE  funeral  rites  into  religious  rites. 

£j[pressions  of  grief  spontaneously  arising  from  those 
who  haye  lost  a  relatiye,  naturally  characterize  funerals, 
•nd  grow  into  funeral  rites:  sometimes,  in  adyanced  so* 
oietieSy  being  swöHen  by  the  cries  of  hired  moumers.  It 
was  thnB  with  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  wailing  was  also  a  religious  rite.     Once  a  yeari 
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thcy  offered  first-fruits  on  the  altar  of  Isis  with  "  dolef ol 
lamentations/'  At  Busirisi,  whicli  was  the  alleged  bnrial- 
place  of  Osiris^  there  was  an  anntial  f estival  at  which  the 
Yotaries  iLaying  fastedand  pat  on  monming  dresses^  nttered 
a  lament  round  a  bumt-offering  :  the  death  of  Osiris  being 
the  Bubject  of  the  lament.  Adherents  to  the  theorj  of 
natore-niTths  of  coorse  find  a  sjmbolic  meaning  f or  this 
obsenrance  j  but  to  others  it  will  appeatr  very  significant 
that  this  forther  likeness  between  funeral  rites  and  reli« 
gions  rites^  occurred  among  people  who  sacrificed  so  elabo- 
rately  to  their  ordinary  dead,  and  who  were  characterized 
by  the  nnparalleled  persistence  of  their  cnstoms. 

Along  with  dislike  to  disclosure  of  his  name^  which  the 
savage  thinks  will  put  him  in  the  power  of  one  who  leams 
itj  there  habitnally  goes  dislike  to  name  the  dead :  the  ex- 
ercise  of  the  implied  power  over  them^  being  snppoeed  to 
excite  their  anger.  So  streng  is  this  feeling  among  the 
Malagasy,  that  Drury  says  'Hhey  account  it  a  crime  to 
mention  them  [the  dead]  by  the  names  they  had  when 
living/'  Similarly,  by  various  semi-civilised  races^  the 
calling  of  deities  by  their  true  names  has  been  interdicted 
or  considered  improper.  It  is  so  among  the  Hindus,  who 
ayoid  uttering  the  sacred  name  Om;  it  was  so  with  the 
Hebrews,  whose  pronunciation  of  the  word  Jehovah  is 
not  knownfor  this  reason;  and  Herodotas  carefnlly  avoids 
naming  Osiris. 

In  KafiBr-land  the  grave  of  a  chief  is  an  asylnm ;  and  in 
Mariner's  account  of  the  Tonga  Islands  we  read  that  the 
oemeteries  where  the  great  chiefs  are  buried,  hare  such 
sacredness  that  enemies  meeting  there  must  regard  each 
other  as  friends.  In  this  we  have  a  beginning  of  the  right 
of  sanctuary,  attaching  to  the  temples  of  deities  among 
more  adyanced  peoples. 

Yisiting  the  gprave  to  take  food,  to  repeat  praises,  to 
ask  aid,  implies  a  joumey;  and  this  jonmey,  short  if 
the  grave  is  near,  beoomes,  if  the  grave  is  far  off,  a  pil« 
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grimage.  That  pilgrimages  thus  arise^  proof  is  giyen 
by  Vambery  in  describing  certain  predatoiy  tribes  of 
Torkomans^  who^  regarding  as  a  martjr  one  of  their  niun- 
ber  who  is  killed,  adonx  bis  graye  and  "  znake  pilgrimages 
to  the  holy  place,  where  they  implore  witb  tears  of  contri- 
tion  ihe  intercession  of  tbe  canonized  robber/'  Filial 
pietyj  taking  a  more  expanded  form  as  the  ancestral  ghost 
oomes  to  be  dominated  by  the  ghost  of  the  distin- 
gaished  man,  the  pilgrimage  to  a  relation's  bnrial-place 
passes  into  the  religioos  pilgrimage.  Throughont,  a  grave 
continaes  to  be  the  terminus  :  the  city  where  Mahomet  was 
boried  as  well  as  that  in  which  ho  was  bom ;  the  tomb  of 
Baha-ed-din,  regarded  as  a  second  Mahomet ;  the  tope  con- 
taining  relics  of  Buddha ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.  More- 
OTer,  the  Canterbniy  pilgrimage  reminds  us  that  the  tombs 
of  saints  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be  on  the  Conti- 
nent,  the  goals  of  pilgrimages  among  Christians. 

One  forther  analogy  mnst  be  added.  In  some  cases  parts 
of  the  dead  are  swallowed  by  the  living,  who  seek  thus  to 
inspire  themselves  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  dead; 
aad  we  saw  (§  133)  that  the  dead  are  supposed  to  be 
hononred  by  this  act.  The  implied  notion  was  shown  to  be 
associated  with  the  further  notion,  that  the  natnre  of 
another  being,  inhering  in  all  fragments  of  his  body,  inheres, 
too,  in  the  onconsamed  part  of  anything  incorporated  with 
Ins  body ;  so  that  an  Operation  wrought  on  the  remnants  of 
his  food  becomes  an  Operation  wrought  on  the  food  swal- 
lowed, and  therefore  on  the  swallower.  Yet  another  im- 
plication  is  that  between  those  who  swallow  different  parts 
of  the  same  food  some  Community  of  nature  is  established. 
Ilence  such  beliefs  as  that  asoribed  by  Bastian  to  some  ne- 
gioes,  who  think  that  "  on  eating  and  drinking  consecrated 
food  they  eat  and  drink  the  god  himself^' — ^such  god 
being  an  ancestor,  who  has  taken  his  share.  Various  cere- 
monies  among  savages  are  prompted  by  this  oonception; 
IS,  for  instance,  the  choosing  a  tot«m.    Among  the  Mosquito 
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Indlans^  'Hhe  manner  ol  cbtaining  this  gnardian  was  to 
proceed  to  some  seclnded  spot  and  off  er  np  a  sacrifice  :  witb 
the  beast  or  bird  wldcK  thereapon  appeared^  in  dream  or  in 
reality,  a  compact  for  life  was  made^  by  drawing  blood 
from  yariousparts  of  the  body,"  This  blood,  snpposed  to 
be  taken  by  the  chosen  animali  connected  the  two,  and  the 
animal'a  ^*  life  became  so  bound  np  with  their  own  that  the 
death  of  one  involved  that  of  the  other/'  ^  And  now  mark 
that  in  these  same  regions  this  idea  re-appears  as  a  religiond 
observance.  Bahagnn  and  Herrera  describe  a  ceremony  of 
the  Aztecs  called  "  eating  the  god/'  Mendieta;,  describing 
this  ceremony,  says — ^^  they  had  also  a  sort  of  eacharist. 
*  *  ♦  They  made  a  sort  of  small  idols  of  seeds  *  *  *  and 
ate  them  as  the  body  or  memory  of  their  gods/'  As  the 
seeds  were  cemented  partly  by  the  blood  of  sacrificed  boys ; 
as  their  gods  were  cannibal  gods ;  as  Hnitzilopochtli,  whose 
worship  inclnded  this  rite,  was  the  god  to  whom  hnman 
sacrifices  were  most  e^ensiye ;  it  is  clear  that  the  aim  was 
to  establish  Community  with  him  by  taking  blood  in  com- 
mon. So  that  what,  among  certain  of  these  allied  Ameri- 
can races,  was  a  fnneral  rite  by  which  srnrivors  songht  to 
inspire  themselves  with  the  virtuos  of  the  dead,  and  to 
bind  themselves  to  the  ghost,  became,  among  the  more 
ciyilized,  modified  into  an  observance  implying  inspiration 
by,  and  fealty  to,  one  of  their  deities. 

§  145.  Thus,  evidence  abundant  in  amount  and  varied  in 
kind,  justifies  the  statement  made  at  the  close  df  the  last 

*  We  here  get  a  olno  to  the  origin  of  ▼•riooB  stränge  oeramoiuM  bj  whkh 
men  bind  tbenuelTeB  to  one  another.  VkibßLeit,  in  bis  Origimet  dm  DroU 
Fram^i»,  writes — "  Boire  le  sang  l'an  de  l'antre^  c'^talt  ponr  ainsi  dire  se  fiürs 
m^me  cbair.  Ce  Symbole  si  expressif  se  tronve  cbes  nn  grand  nombrs  dt 
penples ;"  and  be  giyes  instanoes  from  Tarious  ancient  raoes.  Bot»  as  irs 
bere  see,  this  practice  is  not  oiigtnallj  adopted  as  a  Symbol  (no  praßtaoes  h^gim 
as  Symbols)»  bnt  is  prompted  by  the  belief  that  a  conunnnity  of  natore  is  thos 
establisbed,  and  a  commnnity  of  power  OTer  one  another.  Obyioosly  the  e\- 
change  of  names  between  savages  results  firom  an  allied  belief. 
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cbaptor.  Ifc  was  pointed  out  that  the  sortis  of  the  dead^  con- 
oeiyed  by  savages  sometiines  as  beneficent  agents  bat  cliiefly 
as  tbe  causes  of  evils,  might  be  variously  dealt  mtb — ^miglit 
be  deceived,  resisted^  ezpelled,  or  miglit  be  treated  in  ways 
likely  to  secare  good  will  and  mitigate  anger.  It  was 
asserted  tbat  from  this  last  policy  all  religious  obserrances 
iake  tbeir  rise.     We  have  seen  how  they  do  so. 

The  original  sacred  locality,  is  the  locality  where  the  dead 
are,  and  which  their  ghosts  are  snpposed  to  frequent ;  the 
sheltering  cavOj  or  honse^  or  other  Chamber  for  the  dead^ 
becomes  the  sacred  Chamber  or  temple ;  and  that  on  which 
offerings  for  the  dead  are  placed^  becomes  the  sacred 
Support  for  offerings — ^the  altar.  Food  and  drink  and 
other  things  laid  for  the  dead,  grow  into  sacrifices  and 
libations  to  the  gods ;  while  immolations  of  victims,  blood- 
offerings,  mutilations,  cnttings-off  of  hair,  originally  occnr- 
ring  at  the  grave^  occur  afterwards  bef ore  idols  and  as  marks 
of  fealty  to  a  deity.  Pasting  as  a  funeral  rite,  passes  into 
&sting  as  a  religious  rite;  and  lamentations>  too,  occur 
ander  both  forms.  Preises  of  the  dead,  chanted  at  the 
burial  and  afterwards,  and  recurring  at  festivals,  pass  into 
praises  f orming  parts  of  religious  worship ;  and  prayers 
made  to  the  dead  for  aid,  for  blessing,  for  protection,  be- 
come  prayers  made  to  diyinities  for  like  advantages.  An«* 
cestral  ghosts  supposed  to  cause  diseases,  as  g^ds  send 
pestilences, are  similarlypropitiated  by  special  sacrifices:  the 
ascribed  motiyes  of  ghosts  and  gods  being  the  same  in  kind, 
md  the  modes  of  appealing  to  those  motives  the  same.  The 
jMurallelism  runs  out  into  various  details.  There  is  oversight 
of  condnct  by  ghosts  as  there  is  by  deities ;  there  are  pro- 
mises  of  good  behayiour  to  both ;  there  is  penitence  hetor» 
the  one  as  bef  ore  the  other.  There  is  a  repetition  of  in 
jnnctions  giren  by  the  dead,  as  there  is  a  repetition  of  divine 
injunctions.  There  is  a  maintenance  of  fires  at  graves  and 
in  sepulchral  Chambers,  as  there  is  in  temples.  BuriaUplaces 
are  sometimee,  like  temples,  osed  as  places  of  refuge.    A 
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secreoy  is  maintained  respecting  Üie  uame  of  the  dead,  as  in 
many  casos  respecting  the  name  of  a  god.  There  are  pilgrim- 
ages  to  the  gravea  of  relatives^  and  pilgrimagea  to  the  graves 
of  supposed  divine  persons.  And  in  America,  certain  less* 
ciyilizedraces  adopted  a  method  of  binding  living  with  dead 
hj  seeking  to  participate  in  the  qnalities  of  the  ghost, 
which  a  more  cirilized  American  race  paralleledby  a  method 
of  binding  to  a  deity  throagh  a  kindred  ceremony  f  or  esta- 
bhßhing  Community  of  nc*ture. 

Gan  80  many  and  ench  varied  similarities  have  arisen 
in  the  absence  of  genetic  relationship  T  Snppose  the  two  sets 
of  phenomena  unconnected-'Hsappose  primitive  men  had,  as 
8ome  think,  the  consciousness  of  a  UniTersal  Power  whence 
they  and  all  other  things  proceeded.  What  probability  woold 
there  be  that  towards  such  a  Power  they  would  spontaneously 
perform  an  act  like  that  perf ormed  by  them  to  the  dead  body 
of  a  f  ellow  savage  7  And  if  one  such  Community  would  not 
be  probable,  what  would  be  the  probability  of  two  such  acta 
in  common?  what  the  probability  of  four?  what  of  the 
score  communities  above  specified?  In  the  absence  of 
causal  relation  the  probability  against  such  a  correspondence 
would  be  almost  infinity  to  one. 

Again,  if  the  two  sets  of  rites  have  a  common  root,  we 
may  see  how  they  come  to  coexist  under  f orms  differing  only 
in  their  degrees  of  elaboration.  But  otherwise,  how  does 
it  happen  that  in  sundry  societies  the  two  sets  of  rites  have 
been,  or  are,  simultaneously  obseryed  in  like  waysT  In 
Egypt  at  f unerals,  and  afterwards  in  tombs,  the  dead  were 
lauded  and  sacrified  to  as  their  deities  were  lauded  and  sacri- 
ficed  to.  Erery  day  in  Mexico  there  were  burial-oblations 
of  food  and  drink,  slayinga  of  servants,  offerings  of  flowera, 
just  as  there  were  daily  observances  of  like  kinds  to  their 
gods ;  and  representative  Images  of  the  dead  were  preserred 
and  worshipped  as  were  the  imagea  of  the  gods.  Peruyians 
ponred  out  human  blood  oik  sepnlchres  and  gave  it  to  idols ; 
sacrificed  victims  to  the  deceased  chief  and  yictixns  to  th^ 
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deity ;  cat  off  their  hair  for  the  dead  and  presented  their 
hair  to  the  San ;  praised  and  prayed  to  embalmed  bodies^  aa 
they  praised  and  prayed  to  divinities ;  and  made  obeisances 
to  the  one  as  tb  the  other.  If  between  the  father  regarded 
as  ancestor  and  the  father  regarded  as  diyinity  there  is  no 
connection,  this  commnnity  of  obserrances  is  inezplicable. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Were  there  no  snoh  origination  of 
religioos  rites  out  of  f  uneral  rites^  it  would  be  impossible  to 
nnderstand  the  genesis  of  ceremonies  apparently  so  absurd. 
How  could  men  possibly  have  come  to  think,  as  did  the 
Mexicans,  that  a  stone  bowl  fall  of  human  blood  would 
please  the  Sun  7  or  that  the  Sun  would  be  pleased  by  bnm- 
ing  incensOj  as  the  Egyptians  thought  7  In  what  imaginable 
way  were  the  Peruvians  led  to  believe  that  the  Sun  was  pro- 
pitiated  by  blowing  towards  it  hairs  from  their  eye-brows;  or 
why  did  they  suppose  that  by  doing  the  like  towards  the  sea 
they  would  mitigate  ifcs  anger  7  From  what  antecedent  did 
there  result  so  stränge  an  idea  as  that  of  the  Santals^  who^ 
worshipping  '^  the  Great  Mountain,**  sacrifice  to  it  beasts, 
flowers,  and  fruit  7  Or  why  shonld  one  ancient  people 
think  to  please  the  Creator  by  placing  on  an  altar  bread, 
wine,  and  incense ;  which  were  the  very  things  placed  by 
an  adjacent  ancient  people  on  altars  bef ore  their  mummies  7 
The  aasumption  that^  the  primitive  man  gratuitously  acts 
in  an  irrational  way,  is  quite  inadmissible.  But  if  these 
religioos  rites,  seemingly  so  irrational,  arose  from  funeral 
rites,  we  no  longer  need  wonder  at  their  irrelevance. 

We  hare,  then,  numerous  lines  of  evidence  which,  con- 
rerging  to  a  f  ocus,  are  by  themselves  enough  to  dissipate 
•ny  donbt  respecting  this  natural  genesis  of  religious  ob- 
terrances.  Traceable  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways,  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  funeral  rites  into  worship  of  the  dead,  and 
eyentually  into  religious  worship,  becomes  dear.  We  shall 
find  that  it  becomes  still  clearer  on  contemplating  other  &ct8 
ander  other  aspects. 

14 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP   IN    GENERAL. 

§  146.  Fbom  various  parts  of  the  world^  throngH  wifc* 
nessea  of  different  nations  and  divergent  belief s,  we  have 
evidence  that  there  exist  tribes  wlio  are  either  wholly  with- 
out  ideas  of  supematural  beings^  or  whose  ideas  of  ihem 
are  extremely  vague.  *'  Wben  Pather  Jnnipero  8erra  esta- 
blished  the  Mission  of  Dolores  in  1776,  tbe  sliores  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  were  tbickly  populated  by  the  Ahwashtees, 
Ohlones,  Altalimos,  Bomanons,  Tuolomos,  and  otber  tribes. 
The  good  Father  fonnd  the  field  nnoccnpied,  for,  in  the 
vocabnlary  of  these  people,  there  is  fonnd  no  word  for  god, 
angel,  or  deyil ;  they  held  no  theory  of  origin  or  destiny." 
This  testimony,  which  Bancroft  cites  respecting  the  Indiana 
of  California,  corresponds  with  the  testimonies  of  old 
Spanish  writers  respecting  some  Sonth  American  peoples. 
Oarcilasso  says  that  ''the  Chirihnanas  and  the  natives  of 
the  Cape  de  Pasau  ♦  *  *  had  no  inclinationtoworshipany- 
thing  high  or  low,  neither  from  interested  motirea  nor  from 
fear  /'  Baiboa  mentions  tribes  without  any  religion  as  having 
been  met  with  by  Ynca  Yupanqni ;  and  Avendano  asserts 
that  in  his  time  the  Antis  had  no  worship  whatever.  Many 
kindred  instances  are  given  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and 
further  ones  will  be  fonnd  in  Mr.  Tylor's  Primitive  Culture. 
Bnt  I  agree  with  Mr.  Tylor  that  the  evidence  habitnally 
implies  some  notion,  however  wavering  and  inoonsistent,  of 
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a  reyiyiiig  other-self  •  Where  this  has  not  become  a  definite 
belief «  Übe  snbstance  of  a  belief  ia  shown  by  tbe  f aneral 
rites  and  by  the  fear  of  the  dead. 

Leaying  nnsettled  the  question  wHether  tbere  are  men 
in  wbom  dreams  bave  not  generated  the  notion  of  a  wan- 
dering  double«  and  the  seqnent  notion  that  at  death  the 
wandering  donble  haa  gone  far  away,  it  is  unqnestionably 
tme  that  the  first  traceable  conception  of  a  Bnpematoral 
being  is  the  xsonception  of  a  ghost.  This  ezists  where  no 
other  idea  of  the  same  Order  ezists ;  and  this  exists  where 
mnltitadinoiis  other  ideas  of  the  same  order  ezist. 

That  belief  in  a  surviving  dnplicate  is  prodnced  among  the 
savage,  and  is  perpetnally  reprodnced  among  the  civilized«  is 
a  fact  of  great  significance.  Even  alone  it  is  almost  enongh 
to  ahow  that  the  ghost  is  the  primitive  type  of  snpematnral 
being.  Whatever  is  common  to  men's  minds  in  all  stages 
mnst  be  deeper  down  in  thonght  than  whatever  is  pecnliar 
to  men's  minds  in  higher  stages ;  and  if  the  later  prodnct 
admits  of  being  reached  by  modification  and  expansion  of 
the  earlier  prodnct,  the  implication  is  that  it  has  been  so 
reached.  Becognizing  this  implication,  we  shall  see  how  folly 
the  &cts  now  to  be  contemplated  justify  acceptance  of  it. 

§  147.  As  the  notion  of  a  ghost  gtows  from  that  first 
vagaeness  and  variableness  indicated  above,  into  a  definite 
and  avowed  faith^  ihere  natorally  arise  the  desire  and  the 
endeavoor  to  propitiate  the  ghost«  Hence,  almost  as  widely 
spread  as  the  belief  in  ghosts,  may  be  looked  f  or  a  more  or 
less  developed  ancestor-worship.    This  we  find, 

Already  in  preceding  chapters,  and  especially  in  the  last^ 
abondunt  indirect  evidence  has  been  given  that  not  only  in 
micivilised  societies  constituted  by  races  qnite  remote  from 
one  another  in  type,  does  ancestor-worship  prevail;  bnt  that 
also  in  nnallied  civilized  societies  it  exists«  or  has  existed« 
Here  let  me  add,  in  brief  form,  the  direct  evidence. 

Where  the  levels  of  mental  natnre  and  social  progress  are 
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lowest^  we  nsually  find^  along  witli  an  abseoce  of  religiona 
ideas  generally,  an  absence  of^  or  yery  slight  development 
of,  ancestor-worBhip.  A  typical  case  ifl  that  of  the  JuingB, 
a  wild  tribe  of  Bengal,  wboj  described  as  having  no  word 
f or  god,  no  idea  of  a  fntare  State,  no  religions  ceremoniei^ 
are  also  said  to  ''  have  no  notion  of  the  worahip  of  anoes* 
toTs"  Cook,  telling  ns  wbat  the  Faegians  were  before  con- 
tact  witb  Europeans  had  introduced  f oreign  ideas,  said  there 
were  no  appearances  of  religion  among  tbem ;  and  we  are 
not  told  by  him  or  otbers  that  they  were  anoestor- 
worshippers.  So  far  as  the  scanty  evidence  may  be  tmsted, 
tbe  like  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  Andamanese«  The 
Australians,  whose  intercoarse  with  the  civilized  has  donbt- 
less  affected  their  conceptions,  bnt  who  have  clearly  an 
aboriginal  belief  in  ghosts,  show  ns  not  mach  persistence 
in  ghost-propitiation.  While  believing  in  the  maleficent 
and  beneficent  agency  of  ghosts,  the  Tasmanians  seemingly 
made  bnt  few  attempts  to  gain  their  good  will.  Among 
the  Yeddahs,  indeed,  thongh  extremely  low,  an  active  if 
simple  ancestor-worship  is  the  sole,  or  almost  the  sole,  reli- 
gion ;  bnt  here,  contact  with  the  more  civilized  Cingalese 
has  probably  been  a  factor. 

When,  however,  instead  of  wandering  groups  who  con- 
tinnally  leaye  far  behind  the  places  where  their  members 
lie  buried,  we  come  to  settled  gronps  whose  bnrial- 
places  are  in  their  midst,  and  among  whom  development 
of  funeral  rites  is  thus  made  possible,  we  find  that  ghost- 
propitiation  becomes  an  established  practice.  All  varieties 
of  men  show  ns  this.  Taking  first  the  Negrito 

races,  we  read  that  "  with  the  Fijians,  as  soon  as  beloved 
parents  expire,  they  take  their  place  amongst  the  family 
gods.  Bnres,  or  temples,  are  erected  to  their  memoTy,'' 
etc.,  etc.  Similarly  of  the  Tannese,  Tnmer  says — ^'  their 
g^neral  name  for  gods  seems  to  be  Äremba;  that  means  a 
dead  man.''  And  the  like  is  told  ns  of  other  New  Gale* 
donian  peoples.  With  the  more  advanced  Malayo* 
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Poljneaians  it  is  ihe  same;  save  that  witli  simple  an- 
oestor-worship  tHere  usnally  coezists  a  more  developed 
woiship  of  remoter  ancestors,  wHo  liave  become  deities. 
Sacrificing  to  tHeir  gods,  tHe  Tahitians  also  sacrifice  to  the 
Bpirits  of  departed  Chiefs  and  relatives.  Eindred  statementa 
■re  made  respecting  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  SamoanSj 
the  Malagasy,  and  the  Sumatrans;  of  which  last  people 
Marsden  teils  ns  that  thongh  "  they  neither  worship  god, 
deyilj  nor  idol/'  yet  that  they  ''yenerate  almost  to  the  point 
of  worshipping  the  tombs  and  mcmes  of  their  deceased 
ancestoTs/'  The  like  holds  in  Africa.    Livingstone 

testifies  that  the  people  of  Angola ''  are  oonstantly  depre» 
cating  the  wrath  of  departed  souls;''  and  he  says  the 
Bambiri  "  pray  to  departed  chief  s  and  relatives/'  So,  ac- 
oording  to  Shooter,  by  the  Elaffirs  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
^*  are  elevated  in  fact  to  the  rank  of  deities/'  And  kindred 
Statements  are  made  conceming  the  people  of  Balonda,  the 
Wanika,  the  Congoese.  Qoite  differeiit   thongh 

they  are  in  type,  the  lower  Asiatic  races  yield  ns  kindred 
Olostrations.  Of  the  Bhils,  of  the  Bghais,  of  the  Karens, 
of  the  Khonds,  we  find  ancestor-worship  alleged.  Hnnter 
asserts  of  the  Santals,  whose  worship  "  is  based  npon  the 
&mily,"  that  "  in  addition  to  the  family-god,  each  honse- 
hold  worships  the  ghosts  of  its  ancestors/'  And  conld  we 
have  any  donbt  as  to  how  the  family-god  arose,  it  would  be 
removed  by  Macpherson's  statemout  respecting  the  ancestor- 
worship  of  the  Khonds — "  The  more  distingüished  f athers 
of  the  tribe,  of  its  branches,  or  of  ita  sub-diviaions,  are  all 
remembered  by  the  priests,  their  sanctity  growing  with 
the  remoteness  of  the  period  of  their  deaths/'  Of  Northern 
Asiatics  the  Slirghiz  and  the  Osiyaks  yield  fnrther  ex* 
amples;  and  the  Tarkomans  were  lately  instanced  aa 
showing  how  this  worship  of  the  dead  snrvives  along  with 
a  nominal  monotheism.  Then,  crossing  over  into 

America»  the  like  phenomena  are  shown  ns  f  rom  the  extreme 
North  to  the  attarmost  Sonth — ^from  the  Esqnimanx  to  the 
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nominallj  recognized.  Propitiation  is  limited  to  theif 
nearer  ancoBtors  who  are  secondary  Unkülimkalas^  called 
in  Bome  cases  Onkolankalas.  The  ideas  concerningj  and 
the  beharioiir  towords^  the  remoter  and  nearer  ancestpra^ 
may  be  gathered  from  the  f oUowing  extracts : — 

**  They  saj  that  ünkolonkola,  who  sprang  from  the  bed  of  reeda,  la 
dead." 

"  By  that  it  began  to  be  evident  that  ünknlnnkola  had  no  longer  a 
Bon  who  conld  worship  him;  41  41  41  the  praise-giving  namea  of 
Unktünnknla  are  lost." 

"All  nations  [i.e.^  tribes]  have  their  own  UnknlonkiiliL  Eaeh  haa 
its  own." 

"Utshange  is  the  praise-giving  name  of  oor  honse ;  he  was  the  firsl 
man  of  onr  familj, — onr  Unkolunkulu,  who  fonnded  onr  honse." 

'*  We  worshipped  those  whom  we  had  seen  with  oor  eyes,  their  death 
and  their  life  amongst  ns." 

"  AU  we  know  is  that  the  young  and  the  old  die,  and  the  shade  de- 
parts.  The  Unkulonknla  of  ns  black  men  is  that  one  to  whom  we  pray 
for  onr  cattle,  and  worship,  saying,  *Father! '  We  say, '  Udhlamini! 
Uhhadebe !  Umntimknln  I  Uthlomo !  Let  me  obtain  what  I  wish. 
Lord !  Let  me  not  die,  but  live,  and  walk  long  on  the  earth.'  Old 
people  see  him  at  night  in  their  dreams." 

Here^  then^  we  see  ancestor-worship  in  bnt  a  BÜghtly- 
developed  form — an  unhistorio  ancestor-worship.  There 
have  arisen  no  personages  dominant  enongh  to  retain  their 
distinct  indiyidnalities  throngh  many  generations ;  and  to 
snbordinate  the  minor  traditional  indiTidnalities. 

§  149.  Peoples  who  are  more  settled  and  forther  adyanoed 
show  ns  a  progress.  Along  with  worship  of  reoent  and 
local  ancestors,  there  goes  worship  of  ancestors  who  died 
at  earlier  dates^  and  who,  remembered  by  their  power  or 
Position,  have  acquired  in  the  general  mind  a  snpremacy« 
This  truth  ought  to  need  but  little  illustration^  for  the 
habits  of  ancient  races,  as  described  and  implied  in  early 
records,  make  it  familiär.     As  Mr.  Grote  says — 

'*  In  the  retrospective  faith  of  a  Greek,  the  ideas  of  worship  and 
ancestry  coalesced :  eyexy  association  of  men,  large  or  small,  in  whom 
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thera  existed  a  feeling  of  present  nnion,  traced  back  ihat  nnion  to  some 
eommoii  initial  piogenitor»  and  that  progenitor  again  was  either  the 
eominon  god  whom  they  worshipped,  or  some  semi-divine  being  oloselj 
aUied  to  him.** 

And  this  stage  of  development  in  wliicli^  along  with  worsliip 
of  ancoBtry  distinctlj  traced  back  a  oertain  number  of  gene« 
rationsj  there  went  a  more  widely-diffosed  worsbip  of  some 
to  whom  tlie  relationsbips  were  lost  in  the  far  past^  we  find 
paralleled  in  other  places ;  as^  f  or  example^  in  Fem.  Sun- 
vforship  and  Ynca-worship  were  there  joined  with  an  active 
local  worship  of  forefathers.  Avendano,  repeating  the 
aflEurmative  answers  to  his  qaestions^  says  : — 

^  Each  of  jojxr  ancestors  *  *  *  worshipped  the  marcayocc,  who 
is  the  fonnder  or  senior  of  the  viUage,  from  whom  yoa  are  sprang. 
He  was  not  worshipped  by  the  Indians  of  any  other  village,  for  they 
had  another  maroa^ce.** 

Chiefljj  howerer^  let  us  remark  that  these  settled  races 
of  America.,  having  traditions  better  preserved^  exhibit  in 
their  professed  creeds  the  transf ormation  of  their  remotest 
prog^nitors  into  deities.  By  the  Amazula^  the  traditional 
old-old-one^  thongh  regarded  as  haring  given  origin  to 
them  and  all  other  things^  is  not  worshipped :  he  is  finally 
dead^  and  his  sons,  who  once  worshipped  him^  are  finally 
dead;  and  the  worship  is  monopolized  by  those  later  de- 
scendants  who  are  remembered  as  foundors  of  tribes.  Bnt 
among  these  more  adranced  peoples  of  America,  the  most 
ancient  men,  considered  as  still  living  elsewhere,  had  a 
worship  which  snbordinated  the  worship  of  immediate  an- 
cestors. This  is  well  bronght  ont  by  Friar  Bobadilla's 
cross-ezamination  of  some  Nicaragoans.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  qnestions  and  answers: — 

"  Friar.  Do  yoa  know  who  made  a  heaven  and  earth? 
**Indiam.  My  parenta  told  me  when  I  was  a  child  that  it  was 
Tamagaatad  and  QipattovaL     *        *       ♦ 

Fr,  Where  are  they? 

Ind.  1  do  not  know ;  bat  they  are  oor  great  gods  whom  we  call 
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**  Fr.  Bj  whom  are  the  leotM  serred  ? 

"Jml.  I  have  heard  old  men  sajihat  there  are  people  who  eerv« 
them,  and  that  the  Indiana  who  die  in  their  hooaes  go  ander  the  earth, 
and  that  those  who  die  in  hattles  go  to  serve  the  UoU»\ 

**  Fr,  Which  is  better— to  go  ander  the  earth  or  to  sexre  the  teotei  ? 

"  Ind.  It  is  better  to  go  to  serve  the  Uotes,  for  thej  go  there  to  their 
fiithers. 

**  Ff.  But  if  their  fathers  have  died  in  bed,  how  oan  they  aee  them 
there  ? 

*'  Ind.  Oar  fathers  are  these  Uotes,** 

Here  are  passag^a  from  the  ezamination  o£  another  wiinesa 
— ^the  caziqae  Avagoaltegoan  : — 

"  Fr.  Who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  stan,  and  the  moon. 
and  man,  and  all  the  rest  ? 

"  Ind,  Tamagastad  and  ^ipc^ttovU ;  the  former  is  a  man,  and  the 
latter  a  woman. 

"  Fr.  Who  created  that  man  and  that  woman  ? 

**  Ind.  No  one ;  on  the  contraiy,  all  men  and  women  descend  from 
(hem.      4i        *        * 

**  Fr.  Are  those  gods  whom  yoa  name  made  of  fleah  or  wood,  or  of 
\/hat  other  mateiial? 

"  Ind.  They  are  of  fleah,  and  are  man  and  woman,  and  jonths,  and  are 
always  the  same ;  and  they  are  of  browniah  colour  like  os  Indiana ;  and 
they  walked  over  the  earth  dressed,  and  ate  what  the  Indiana  ate.  ^  ^  * 

**Fr.  What  do  they  live  on  now  ? 

"  Ind.  They  eat  what  the  Indiana  eat ;  for  the  plant  (malze  ?)  and  all 
other  eatables  came  from  where  the  UoUs  dwell." 
Another  witness^  Tafoteyda^  a  priest,  apparently  sixty  years 
of  age,  who  declined  to  beoome  a  Christian^  gare  a  like 

accoant  of  these  anoestor-goda,  answering  qaeetdons  thns:^- 

•*  Fr.  Are  they  men  ? 

"Ind.  They  are  men. 

"  Fr.  How  do  yoa  know  ? 

**  Ind.  My  ancestors  told  me. 

"  Fr.  Where  are  those  gods  of  yoors  ? 

"Ind.  Myaneestors  told  methat  they  are  where  the  Bau  risea.  *  ♦  ♦ 

**  Fr.  Did  they  come  to    ♦    *    «    yoor  shiinea  to  speak  to  yoa? 

"Ind.  Oar  ancestors  said  that  long  ago  they  ased  to  oome  and  speak 
with  them,  bnt  now  they  oome  no  more. 

"^Fr.  Do  thoM  t«><M  eat  ? 

**Ind.  1  haye  heard  my  ancestora  say  that  they  eat  the  Uood  and 
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heartB  of  men,  and  some  birds ,  and  we  give  them  eandlewood«  ineenae, 
and  reain ;  that  is  what  they  eat" 

From  other  like  testimonies  given  by  tlie  thirteen  caxiqnesj 
%nd  Chiefs,  and  priests,  I  will  add  only  tlie  foUowing: — 

"  Fr,  Who  sende  you  rain  and  all  things  ? 

**  ImdL  The  water  is  sent  os  by  Qaiateot,  who  is  a  man,  and  has 
£Uher  and  mother,  and  the  father  is  called  Omeyateite,  and  the  mother, 
Omeyate^igoat;  and  those  dwell  *  *  *  where  the  son  rises  in  heaven." 

Pages  might  be  filled  by  evidence  of  like  meaning.  What 
has  been  giyen  shows,  like  the  rest,  that  the  remotest 
Tomembered  ancestors  have  become  divinities,  remaining 
hnmaiij  as  all  aboriginal  diyinities  do,  in  physical  and  mental 
attribates,  and  differing  only  in  power;  that  beingrecog- 
nized  in  tradition  as  the  begetters,  or  caosers,  of  existing 
men,  they,  as  the  only  known  causers  of  anything,  come  to 
be  tacitly  regarded  as  the  causers  of  other  things  ;^  and  that 
they  reside  in  the  region  whence  the  race  came,  and  which, 
as  we  bef  ore  saw,  is  the  other  world  trayelled  ta  by  the  dead. 
The  definite  Statements  of  these  peoples  directly  imply  that 
transformation  of  ancestors  into  deities,  which  we  saw  was 
indirectly  implied  by  the  growth  of  f uneral  rites  into  worship 
of  the  dead,  and  eventually  into  religioas  worship. 

§  150.  It  is  Said,  however,  that  ancestor- worship  is 
pecoliar  to  the  inferior  races.  I  have  seen  implied,  I  have 
faeard  in  conversation,  and  I  have  now  before  me  in  print, 
the  Statement  that  ''  no  Indo-Eoropean  or  Semitic  nation, 

*  Wbile  conrecting  the  proof  of  this  cbapfcer,  I  bare  met  with  dear  evidenoe 
of  tbe  way  in  wbidi  tbe  inadequately-düfera&tiated  ideaa  and  word«  of  primi- 
Üve  ptH?pl*»"i  lead  to  oonfdtloiis  of  thU  kind.  In  bis  Santkrü  T$xii,  Dr.  Mair, 
■howing  tbe  conoeptioiif  wbich  tbe  ancient  Ruibia  had  of  the  Vedic  bjmiiB  «s 
compoeed  by  tbemselvefl,  groupi  togetber  tbe  vanoui  cases  in  whicb  a  word 
tmplyii^  tbis  compoeitioii  is  tued.  The  sevenil  wordi  thus  used  are  "  making/' 
*  fabricatiiig,*'  *  begetting,  or  generating."  Now  if  in  sacb  a  comparatiTely- 
lereloped  Unguage»  tbcse  worda  are  so  imperfectly  specialiced  ai  to  be  indis- 
«imixiatelj  applied  to  the  same  act,  we  may  well  nnderstand  bow  incapable 
mder  languaget  must  be  of  expressing  a  distinction  between  begetting,  makin^ 
and  ereating. 
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Bo  far  as  we  know,  seems  to  Have  made  a  religion  oi  wor 
ßhip  of  the  Aea,ä"    And  the  intended  conclusion  appears  to 
be  that  these  Buperior  races^  who  in  their  earliest  lecorded 
times  had  lügher  forms  of  worship^  were  not  even  in  their 
Btill  earlier  times^  anpestor-worshippers. 

That  those  who  haye  another  theoiy  to  nphold  Bhoald 
thus  Interpret  the  evidence,  is  not  unnatnral :  eyery  hypo- 
thesis  tends  to  assimilate  facta  yielding  it  support  and  to 
reject  adyerse  facta.  Bat  that  adherenta  of  the  Eyolution- 
doctrine  ahonld  admit^  and  eyen  allege^  auch  a  profonnd 
diatinction  between  the  minda  of  different  human  racea^  ia 
aurprising.  Thoae  who  belieye  in  creation  by  mano&ctarey 
may  conaistently  hold  that  Aryana  and  Semitea  were  anper- 
natorally  endowed  with  higher  conceptiona  than  Turaniana : 
if  apeciea  of  animala  were  aeparately  made  with  fundamental 
differencea^  yarietiea  of  men  may  haye  been  ao  too.  Bat  to 
aaaert  that  the  human  type  haa  been  eyolyed  from  lower  typea, 
and  then  to  deny  that  the  auperior  human  racea  haye  been 
eyolved,  mentally  aa  well  aa  phyaically,  from  the  inferior, 
and  muat  once  haye  had  thoae  general  conceptiona  which 
the  inferior  atill  haye,  ia  a  maryeUoua  inconaiatency. 
Eyen  in  the  abaonce  of  eyidence  it  would  be  atartling; 
and  in  the  preaence  of  contrary  eyidence  it  ia  still  more 
atartling. 

If  in  their  more  adyanced  timea  the  leading  diyiaiona  of 
the  Aryana  habitually,  along  with  the  worship  of  their 
greater  deitiea,  worahipped  anceators,  who,  according  to 
their  remoteneaa,  were  regarded  aa  diyine,  aemi-diyine,  and 
human;  muat  we  really  infer  that  in  the  course  of  their 
progreaa  they  adopted  theae  ideaa  and  practices  from  in» 
f erior  racea  ?  On  finding  that  by  the  Greeka,  heroea  from 
whom  the  people  of  each  locality  traced  their  deacent,  were 
made  objecta  of  religious  ritea,  juat  aa  by  aboriginal  Peru- 
yiana  and  othera ;  ahall  we  aay  that  while  becoming  ciyilised 
they  had  grafted  on  their  higher  creed  thia  lower  creed  ? 
When  we  recall  the  familiär  facta  that  beaidea  sacrifioing  to 
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Üie  ghosts  of  their  receni  dead^  the  Bomans  sacrifiiced  to  tlie 
ghosts  of  iheir  möre  ancient  dead,  who  were  the  f oanders  of 
their  f  amilies^  just  as  the  Amazüla  do  at  the  present  time  ; 
are  we  to  inf  er  that  while  Asiatio  nomads  they  had  no  such 
worship,  bat  that,  then  worshipping  only  certain  personal- 
ized  powers  of  nature,  they  adopted  the  religion  of  less 
caltnred  peoples  as  they  themselves  became  more  cultured  ? 
Snch  assomptioiis  would  be  inadmissible  eyen  had  we  no 
indications  of  the  original  Aryan  beliefs ;.  and  are  still  more 
inadmissible  on  seeing  what  the  original  Aryan  beliefs  were. 
As  embodied  in  their  sacred  writings,  they  were  essentially 
the  same  as  those  of  existing  barbarians.  '^The  heroic 
IndrSj  who  delights  in  praise/^  and  to  whom  the  hymn  is 
^channted  at  the  sacrifioe/^  hoping  to  impel  '^the  well- 
aooontred,  the  lond-thondering,  to  sncconr  ns/'  is  but  the 
ancestor  oonsiderably  expanded;  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Zola  chief  abont  to  sacrifice,  wonld  eqoally  well  come 
the  words  of  the  Aryan  rishi — ''friends  drire  hither  the 
milch  cow  with  a  new  hymn/'  If  the  human  deriration  of 
Indra  needs  forther  evidence,  we  have  it  in  the  statement 
conceming  an  intoxicating  beverage  made  from  the  sacred 
plant — "  the  soma  exhilarates  not  Indra  nnless  it  be  poured 
oaf ;  which  is  exactly  the  belief  of  an  African  respecting 
the  libation  of  beer  for  an  ancestral  ghost.  From  the  Big« 
V^eda  we  leam  that  men  who  by  their  yirtnes  gained  admis- 
sion  to  heaven  attained  an  existence  like  that  of  deities ;  and 
these  ''ancient  pioos  sages/'  who  ''shared  in  the  enjoy- 
ments  of  the  gods/'  were  implored  to  be  "propitious*'  and 
to  protect.  Ssill  more  specific  are  passages  from  the  laws 
of  Menü.  We  have  the  statement  that  the  manes  eat 
of  the  foneral  meal ;  we  have  the  direction  to  the  head  of 
the  &mily  to  make  a  daily  offering  to  get  the  good  will  of 
the  manes,  and  also  a  monthly  offering.  And  the  ideas  of 
sayag^s,  whose  superior  gods  are  the  more  powerful  ghosts, 
mre  nndeniably  panJleled  in  a  further  iujunction :  to  pre« 
serre  the  oblations  to  the  manes,  the  master  of  the  house 
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most  commence  witli  an  offering  to  tlie  gods,  so  that  they 
maj  not  appropriate  what  is  intended  f or  the  maaies  l 

Do^  tben,  tlie  Semitic  races  fomish  a  solitaiy  ezception  ? 
Strong  eyidence  must  be  assigned  before  it  can  be  admitted 
tliat  they  do ;  and  no  sacb  strong  eyidence  is  forthcoming. 
Contrariwise^  what  positive  facts  we  gatber  bare  opposite 
implications«  Bemembering  tbat  nomadic  babits  are  nn« 
favourable  to  eyolution  of  the  ghost-tbeory^  it  is  manifest 
that  if  tbe  ancient  Hebrews  bad^  like  some  ezisting  peoples^ 
not  reacbed  tbe  conception  of  a  permanently-existing  gbost, 
they  would,  of  course,  bave  no  establisbed  ancestor-worsbip : 
not  becanse  it  was  beneatb  tbem,  but  because  tbe  condi- 
tions  for  display  of  it  were  not  folfilled.  Furtber^  it  is 
manifest  tbat  the  silence  of  their  legends  is  bat  a  negative 
fact^  which  may  be  as  misleading  as  negative  facts  nsually 
are ;  and  beyond  the  general  reason  we  bave  special  reasons 
for  snspecting  tbis  illosiveness.  Foramong  other  peoples  we 
find  traditions  that  give  no  accoonts  of  practices  wlucb  not 
only  eadsted  bat  were  dominalnt:  the  reason  being  that 
extraordinary  occorrences  only  are  narrated  in  them^  and 
not  ordinary  occarrences.  Interesting  personal  adventnres 
form  their  snbject-matter  and  not  social  babits^  which  are 
at  best  traceable  by  implication,  and  in  a  Condensed  narra- 
tive  may  leave  no  traces  at  all.  Thns,  to  take  a  case,  the 
legends  of  the  Polynesians  say  scarcely  more  than  the  Bible 
does  about  the  worship  of  ancestors ;  and  yet  ancestor-wor- 
sbip was  in  fall  activity  among  them.  Again,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  sacred  books  of  a  religion 
nominally  professed^  may  give  very  nntrne  ideas  conceni« 
ing  the  actoal  beliefs  of  its  professors.  Two  facts  already 
named  incidentally  show  tbis.  The  Tnrkomans  are  rigid 
Mahometans;  and  yet^  making  pilgrimages  to  the  toml» 
of  canonized  robbers,  they  pray  to  their  ghosts.  Similarly, 
the  acceptance  of  Mahometanism  does  not  prevent  the 
Bedoains  from  sacrificing  at  the  graves  of  their  forefathers. 
In  both  cases  there  is  habitaally  done  that  which  we  should 
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infer  coald  not  be  donoi  if  we  drew  oar  Inf erences  from  the 
Koran.  When^  thas  wamedj  we  tarn  to  the  denunciations 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets  directed  againBt  f  orms  of  worship 
which  the  Hebrews  had  in  common  with  other  races^  we  are 
reminded  that  the  religion  embodied  in  the  Bible  differed 
greatly  from  the  populär  religion.  Besides  the  idolatiy 
persisted  in  notwithstanding  reprobation^  there  was  tree- 
worship ;  and  the  ceremonialsj  eqnally  low  with  those  of 
fiemi-civilized  peoples  in  generale  included  prostitution  in 
temples.  Moreover,  the  association  of  monming  dresses 
with  &8ting,  as  well  as  the  law  against  self-bleeding  and 
cntting-ofE  the  hair  f or  the  dead,  imply  primitive  funeral 
rites  like  those  of  ancestor-worshippers  in  general.  Nor  is 
this  all.  On  making  an  offering  of  first-fmits  to  Jehoyah^ 
the  sacrificer  is  reqnired  to  say  that  he  has  not  ''giyen 
thereof  for  the  dead.''^  Hence^  the  conclusion  must  be 
that  ancestor-worship  had  developed  as  far  as  nomadio 
liabits  allowed,  before  it  was  repressed  by  a  higher  wor- 
fihip.  Bat  whether  there  is  or  is  not  adeqoate 

reason  for  ascribing  a  partiaHy-developed  ancestor-worship 
to  the  Hebrews,  there  is  evidence  that  it  has  existed,  and 
continnes  to  exist,  among  other  Semitic  peoples.  Abnndant 
proof  ia  fumished  by  existing  tribes  in  Arabia.  In  a  paper 
entitied  "he  culte  des  ancdtres  diyinis6s  dans  TY^men/' 
eontoined  in  the  Comptes  rendiis  of  the  French  Academy, 
M.  Lenormant,  after  commenting    on   some   inscriptions, 

Bays : — 

"  Heie»  then,  we  have  twioe  repeated  a  whole  series  of  hmnan  persons, 
daddedly  deoeaaed  anoestoxs  or  lelationB  of  the  aathor  of  the  dedica- 
ttoo.  llieir  names  are  accompanied  with  the  tiües  they  bore  during 
Kfetime.  They  are  inyoked  by  their  descendants  at  the  same  time,  in 
tbe  p^">A  degree  (rank),  with  the  same  intention,  as  the  gods  [mentioned 
in  the  same  fomiTila] ;  being,  in  ahort,  completely  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  *  *  4>  They  incontestably  are  deified 
pexioiLS,  objects  of  a  fEunily  worship,  and  gods  or  genü  in  the  beliel 
«f  Ihe  people  of  their  race." 

•  DM/M-OfkMHjr,  xxTi.  li.    See  also  Beeletioiiicut,  tU.  38 ;  and  TobH,  iv.  17. 
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Elindred  eyidence  is  famished  by  the  following  passag« 
from  the  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  des  Ärabes  of  M.  Caussin  de 
PerceyaL     Speaking  of  the  time  of  Mahomet^  he  says  : — 

'*  The  greatest  pari  of  the  nation  [».«.,  all  who  were  not  either  Jews  at 
Christians]  were  pagans,  «  ♦  ♦  Thej  had  a  great  number  of  deities; 
each  tribe  and  nearly  each  iamily  had  one  which  they  woishipped  in 
particular.  They  admitted,  howeyer,  the  ezistence  of  a  Sapreme  God 
(Allah),  with  whom  the  other  deities  were  powerfiil  intercessors.  *  *  « 
Some  believed  that  at  death  all  was  at  an  end ;  others  believed  in  a 
resurroction  and  another  life.** 

Here  are  sereral  significant  implications.  The  fact  last 
named  reminds  ns  of  theancient  Hebrewbelief^  or  no-belief. 
Further,  this  difference  of  opinion  among  Ärabs,  some  of 
whom  are  stationary  and  some  wandering,  harmonizes  with 
the  snggestion  above  made,  that  nomadie  habits  are  less 
favourable  than  the  habits  of  a  settled  lifo  to  a  persistent 
ghost-propitiation  with  all  its  seqnences.  Bespecting  the 
idea  of  a  sapreme  deity,  accompanying  ancestor-worship 
among  them,  it  is  manifest  that  wandering  hordes,  Coming 
in  frequent  contact  with  large,  relatively-civilized  peoples, 
would  inevitably  acqnire  it  from  them;  aSj  from  their 
European  visitors,  it  is  now  acquired  by  sayages.  Bat  that 
the  belief  so  acquired  is  yague  and  superficial,  is  shown  us 
by  the  existing  Bedouins;  whose  Mahometanism,  accord- 
ing  to  Mr.  Palgraye,  is  of  the  most  shadowy  kind,  while  the 
reality  of  their  ancestor-worship  is  proyed  by  the  sacrifices 
they  "  devoutly ''  make  at  tombs.  No  more,  then,  of  Semites 
than  of  Aryans  can  ancestor-worship  be  denied. 

§  151.  It  seems,  howeyer,  that  mythologists  regard  theae 
obseryances  as  haying  a  moral  rather  than  a  reügiona 
character — as  not  forming  parts  of  what  is  properly  called 
worship.  Let  us  contemplate  this  proposed  distinction 
ander  its  concreto  aspect'S. 

When  Nicaraguans  are  described  as  haying  adored  the 
teoteSj  Said  by  them  to  be  the  ancient  men  from  whoni  they 
desoended,  we  may  occept  the  lact  as  it  Stands,  for  theae 
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people  were  of  inferior  race ;  bat  when,  in  the  Institutes  of 
Menü,  we  read  that  ^'the  sons  of  Marfdhi  and  of  all  the 
other  Ksliis  [ancient  sages],  who  were  the  offspring  of 
Mena,  son  of  Brahma.^  are  called  the  companies  of  Pitilsj 
er  fore&thers/^*  we  must  nnderstand  the  fatherhood  not 
literally  bot  metaphorically :  these  people  were  Aryans. 
If  one  of  the  Amazuln^  sacrificing  a  bollock^  begins  by  in- 
Fiting  ''the  first  Itongo  who  is  known^'  (oldest  anceBtral 
ghost),  or  in  other  canes  is  ciGKrefnl  to  name  first,  a  ghost 
who  is  snppoeed  to  be  angry  becanse  he  has  not  been  pro- 
pitiated,  the  &ct  exhibits  the  omde  ideas  of  a  race  incapable 
of  high  civiliflation.  If,  howeyer,  the  Institutes  ofMenu  say 
— ''  Let  an  oSering  to  the  gods  be  made  at  the  beglnning 
and  end  of  the  srdddha :  it  must  not  begin  and  end  with  an 
oSering  to  ancestors ;  f  or  he  who  begins  and  ends  it  with 
an  oblation  to  the  Pitris,  qnicklj  perishes  with  his  pro- 
geny'^jt  we  mnst,  seeing  the  proyed  capacities  of  the  Arjan 
mind,  distingoish  between  the  religions  sentiment  prompt- 
ing  one  part  of  the  sacrifice^  and  the  moral  sentiment 
prompting  the  other.  Kegroes  who,  when  snffering,  go 
to  the  woods  and  cry  for  help  to  the  spirits  of  dead 
relatives,  ahow  by  the  implied  conceptions  the  grorelling 
natnre  of  their  race;  and  we  must  not  confoond  with  them 
those  conceptions  of  the  Lranians  implied  in  the  Khorda 
Avesta,  where  the  sonls  of  forefathers  are  called  npon  in 
prayers :  %  these  ezpress  filial  f eeling  only,  Obyiously,  the 
f  reqnent  sacrifices  by  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  hononred 
their  dead,  namely,  three  ''  f estivals  of  the  seasons,'^  twelve 
**  festivals  of  the  month,''  and  twelve  ''  f estivals  of  the  half« 
month,''  formed  part  of  their  religion;  for  were  they  not 
Turanians  and  ancestor-worshippers  ?  Qoite  otherwise, 
however,  mnst  we  interpret  the  oSerings  which  the  Bomans 
made  to  their  Lares,  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month ;  for  these  were  merely  marks  of  proper  respieot  to 

•  Sir  W.  Jonet's  Worfa,  VoL  IIL,  p.  146.  t  Ibid.,  p.  147. 

X  Spegd't  tnuiilation  of  ihe  Zend  Avetta,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  281. 
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forefathers.  The  act  of  a  savage  who  at  each  meal  tlirotri 
aside  some  f ood  and  drink  f or  the  spirits  of  tHe  dead^  shows 
a  wisli  to  propitiate  which  was  not  feit  bj  the  Roman  who 
offered  a  portion  of  each  meal  to  his  Lares.  And  if,  on 
going  abroad^  the  Roman  prayed  to  his  Lares  f or  a  happy 
retom,  he  did  not  ascribe  to  them  a  power  such  as  is 
ascribed  to  ghosts  of  relatives  bj  the  Indian  or  Yeddah 
who  asks  their  aid  when  he  goes  hunting.  Still  less 
mast  we  snppose  any  similarity  between  the  ideas  of 
the  sangoinäry  Mexicans,  Peravians,  Chibchas,  Dahomans^ 
Ashantis,  and  others  who  immolate  victims  at  fonerals^  and 
the  ideas  of  those  earlj  Romans  who  offered  np  human 
sacrifices  at  tombs.*  Considering  that  thej  belonged  to 
one  of  the  noble  types  of  man,  we  innst  conclade  that  they 
adopted  the  habit  from  baser  types  aronnd  them. 

What  shall  we  saj  of  such  modes  of  interpretation  ? 
We  may  say  at  least  this,  that  were  he  allowed  eqnal  license 
in  deaüng  with  &cts,  the  feeblest  dialectician  might  safely 
nndertake  to  establish  any  proposition  that  could  be  named. 

§  152.  Hownnwarranted  is  the  asbertion  that  the  snperior 
races  have  not  passed  throngh  this  lower  colt,  will  be  seen 
on  remembering  that  down  to  the  present  time,  anoestor* 
worship  lingers  among  the  most  cmlized  divisions  of  them. 
Thronghout  Enrope  it  still  shows  itselfj  here  feebly  and 
there  with  some  Tigonr,  notwithstanding  the  repressive 
infinence  of  Christianity. 

Even  among  Protestants  the  aboriginal  ideas  and  senti- 
ments,  and  some  of  the  aots,  remain  traceable.  I  do  not 
refer  merely  to  the  decoration  of  graves  with  flowers, 
reminding  us  of  the  placings  of  flowers  on  graves  by 
ancostor-worshipping  peoples  who  also  offered  flowers  to 
theü*  deities ;  f  or  this  practice,  spreading  with  the  ritualistio 
reaction,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  a  revived  Catholicism. 
I  refer  rather  to  certain  less  obtrosive  facts.     Obviooslyi 

•  Sinitb*8  DieÜotUMy  tfOreek  amd  Scman  AidiqmUie»,  pp.  569,  66a 
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dead  parents  are  freqnently  ihougHt  of  among  as  as  approy- 
ing  and  dÜAppToring.  Their  expressed  wishes  acqnire  a 
sacredness  wUch  tliey  liad  not  dnring  their  liyes.  They  aie 
figared  in  the  minds  of  relatives  as  thoagh  they  knew  what 
was  being  done,  and  as  likelj  to  be  hurt  by  disregard  of 
their  injunctions.  OccasionaUy  a  portrait  will  be  fancied  to 
look  reproachfolly  on  a  descendant  who  is  transgressing ; 
and  the  anziety  not  to  disobey  a  dying  wish  certainly  acts 
as  a  deterrent.  Glearly^  then,  however  indefinite  their 
forma  have  become^  the  aboriginal  notions  of  Subordination 
and  propitiation  have  not  wholly  disappeared. 

It  is^  however^  among  the  Catholio  peoples  of  Europe 
(hat  this  primitive  religion  most  distinctly  shows  itself • 
The  small  chapels  in  cemeteries  which  the  wealthier  Catholics 
boild^  are  manifestly  analogons  to  the  elaborate  tombs  of 
ancient  races.  If  erecting  a  chapel  to  the  Yirgin  is  an  act 
of  worshipj  then  the  sentiment  of  worship  cannot  be  wholly 
absent  if  the  erected  chapel  is  over  a  dead  parent.  And 
thongh  mostly  the  prayers  in  such  chapels^  or  at  graves, 
are  only  far  the  dead^  I  am  told  by  two  French  Catholics 
that  ezceptionally^  when  a  pions  parent  is  snpposed  to  be 
not  in  pnrgatory  bat  in  heaven^  there  are  prayers  to  the  dead 
f or  intercession.  A  French  correspondent  qnestions  this ; 
bat  he  admits  that  men  and  women  who  have  died  in  the 
odoar  of  sanctity^  are  canonized  by  popalar  opinion  and 
adored.  "Ainsi,  j'ai  va^  en  Bretagne,  le  tombean  d^un 
prAtre  tr6s  pieox  et  tr^s  charitable:  il  6tait  couvert  de 
coaronnes  j  on  s'y  rendäit  en  foule  le  prier  de  procurer  des 
ga^risons^  de  veiller  sor  les  enfants^'^  etc.^  etc.  Accepting 
only  this  last  statement  as  trastworthy^  it  proves  that  the 
primitive  religion  lingers  yet. 

Even  clearer  proof  that  it  lingers  is  yielded  by  the  still 
extant  costoms  of  feeding  the  spirits,  both  annnally  and  at 
other  times.  If  we  read  of  periodic  feasts  for  the  dead 
among  ancient  nations^  or  among  the  ezisting  Chinese, 
and  regard  snch  observances  as  parts  of  their  ancestor« 
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wonhip;  and  if  we  leam  that  the  feast  of  All  Souls  and 
varions  kindred  observances^  are  still  continued  in  yarioos 
parts  of  EuTope,  botli  by  Teatons  and  Celts;  can  we  deny 
that  an  original  ancestor^worship  is  implied  by  them  ?* 

§  153.  See^  then^  how  foUy  indnction  justifies  dednction  ; 
and  yerifies  the  implication  made  clear  in  the  last  chapter. 

Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  human  peoples — ^tribes, 
Bocieties,  nations — ^we  find  that  nearly  all  of  them^  if  not 
literally  all,  have  a  belief,  yagae  and  wavering  or  settled  and 
distinct,  in  a  reriving  other-self  of  the  dead  man.  Within 
this  class  of  peoples,  almost  coextensiye  with  the  whole, 
we  fi^nd  a  class  not  quite  so  large,  by  the  members  of 
which  the  other-self  of  the  dead  man,  definitely  belieyed 
in,  is  supposed  to  exist  for  a  considerable  period  after 
death.  Nearly  as  nnmerons  is  the  class  of  peoples  inclnded 
in  this,  who  show  ns  ghost-propitiation,  not  only  at  the 
foneral,  but  for  a  subsequent  interyal.  Then  comes  the 
narrower  class  contained  in  the  last — the  more  settled  and 
adyanced  peoples  who,  along  with  the  deyeloped  belief  in  a 
ghost  that  permanently  exists,  show  ns  a  persistent  ances- 
tor-worship.    Again,  somewhat  further  restricted,  thongh 

*  The  f ollowing  illuBtraüve  passage  has  been  tnoBlated  for  me : — "  Bonuui 
Caiholie  peaganU  do  not  f orget  all  the  year  round  to  care  for  the  weUare  of  the 
aonls  of  their  dead.  The  cmsts  of  the  table  are  oollected  thronghont  the  week, 
and  on  Satnrday  night  are  thrown  Into  the  hearth-ftre ;  that  they  maj  aerre 
as  f ood  for  the  booIb  doring  the  foUowing  holy  day.  Any  ioap  which  dropa 
on  the  table  *  *  *  is  left  to  the  poor  sonls.  When  a  woman  preparea  the 
dongh,  ahe  casts  behind  her  a  handf  ul  of  flonr,  and  throws  a  pieoe  of  dough  into 
the  Aimace  ;  when  she  bakes  Uttle  cakes,  ahe  pnts  some  fat  into  the  pan  and 
the  first  eake  into  the  fire.  Wood-cutten  pnt  litÜe  pieoes  of  bread  which  have 
become  too  6ry,  npon  the  tree  trunks :  all  for  the  good  of  the  poor  soola.  •  •  • 
When  the  time  of  All  Sonls  is  approaching,  the  same  care  for  the  deoeased  ia 
shown  more  Tividlj.  In  erery  honse  a  light  is  keptbaming  all  night;  the 
lainp  is  no  longer  filled  witli  oil  bnt  with  fat ;  a  door,  or  at  least  a  window, 
remains  open,  and  thesnpper  is  left  on  the  taUe,  eren  with.some  additions; 
people  go  to  bed  earlier, — all  to  let  the  dear  litUe  angels  enter  withoot  being 
distnrbed.  •  •  •  Such  is  the  cnstom  of  the  peasantsof  the  Tyrol,  Old  Bavaria» 
Upper  Palatinate,  and  Qerman  Bohemia,"— üoeMoZik  VeuUcker  QUmbe  mmd 
Srcmeh,  J.,  pp.  323-4. 
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hy  no  means  small^  we  have  a  class  of  peoplea  wliose  worship 
of  distmgtiished  ancesiors  begins  to  subordinate  that  of 
ihe  nndistingiiislied.  And  eventaally,  the  Subordination 
gprowing  dedded,  becomes  most  marked  wbere  the  an- 
oestors  were  ihe  leaders  of  conquering  races. 

'Even  the  words  applied  in  more  adyanced  societies  to 
different  Orders  of  snpemataral  beings,  indioate  by  their 
original  Community  of  meaning,  that  this  has  been  the 
course  of  genesis.  The  fact  cited  above,  that  among  the 
Tannese  the  word  for  a  god  means  literally  a  dead  man^  is 
typical  of  facts  everywhere  f ound.  ßhost^  spirit^  demon — 
names  at  first  applied  to  the  other-self  without  distinc- 
tions  of  oharacter — come  to  be  differently  applied  as  ascribed 
differences  of  character  arise:  the  shade  of  an  enemy 
beoomes  a  devil^  and  a  friendly  shade  becomes  a  divinity, 
here  minor  and  local  and  there  expanded  and  general. 
Where  the  coneeptions  have  not  developed  far^  there  are  no 
corresponding  differentiated  terms,  and  the  distinctions 
made  by  us  cannot  be  expressed.  The  early  Spanish  mis- 
gionaries  in  America  were  inconvenienced  by  finding  that  the 
only  natiye  word  they  could  nse  for  Ood  also  meant  deyil.  In 
Greek,  lalfiMV  and  t§if  are  interchangeable.  By  MachjlnB, 
Agamemnon's  children  are  reprcsented  as  appealing  to  their 
^ther^s  ghost  as  to  a  god.  So,  too,  with  the  Bomans. 
Besides  the  unspecialized  use  of  dasmon,  which  means  an 
■ngel  or  genius,  good  or  bad,  we  find  the  unspedalized  use 
of  deu8  for  god  and  ghost.  On  tombs  the  manes  were  called 
gods ;  and  a  law  directs  that ''  tho  rights  of  the  mane^-gods 
tre  to  be  kept  sacred.''  Similarly  with  the  Hebrews.  Isaiah 
(tiü.  19)  thos  represents  himself  as  commanded  to  reject 
a  corrent  belief  implying  such  identification  :  ''  And  when 
they  say  nnto  you, '  Gonsult  the  ghost -seers  and  the  wizards, 
that  chirp  and  that  matter :  should  not  people  consult  their 
gods,  eren  the  dead  on  behalf  of  the  liying  ?' ''  etc.  When 
Soul  goes  to  consult  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  the  ezpression  of 
the  enchantress  is — '^  I  saw  gods  [elohim]  ascending  out  of 
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her  for  liis  wif e^  bnt  the  dead  body  g^ave  no  answer^  while 
fearful  signs  appeared  in  the  heavens/' 

The  primitive  idea  that  any  properiy  characterizing  an 
^gg^g^^  inheres  in  all  parts  of  it^  implies  a  corollary 
from  this  belief.  The  sool^  present  in  the  bodj  of  the 
dead  man  preserved  entire^  is  also  present  in  preseired 
parts  of  his  body.  Hence  the  faith  in  relics.  EUis  teils  ns 
that  in  the  Sandwich  Islands^  bonos  of  the  legs,  arms^  and 
sometimes  the  sknlls^  of  kings  and  principal  chie&^  are 
carried  abont  by  their  desoendants^  ander  the  belief  that 
the  spirits  exercise  goardianship  over  them.  The  Grees 
cariy  bonos  and  hair  of  dead  persons  abont  for  three  years. 
The  Caribs,  and  several  Oni^na  tribes,  have  their  cleaned 
bonos  ''distribnted  among  the  relatives  after  death/'  The 
Tasmanians  show  '^  anziety  to  possess  themselves  of  a  bone 
from  the  sknll  or  the  arms  of  their  deceased  relatives.''  The 
Andamanese  ''widows  may  be  seen  with  the  skoUs  of  their 
deceasöd  partners  snspended  from  their  neoks/' 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  relics  leads  in  some  cases  to 

direct  worship  of  them.    Erskine  teils  ns  that  the  natives  of 

Lifn,  Loyalty  Islands^  who  **  invoked  the  spirits  of  their 

departed  chief  s/'  also  "  preserve  relics  of  their  dead^  such 

as  a  finger-nail^  a  tooth^  a  tnf t  of  hair,  *  *  *  and  pay  divine 

homage  to  it.''  Of  the  New  Caledonians  Turner  says — *'  In 

cases  of  sickness,  and  other  calamities,  they  present  offer« 

ings  of  food  to  the  skolls  of  the  departed."     Moreover^ 

wo   have   the  evidence    fumished    by  conversation   with 

the  relic.     Lander  says-*-'' In  the  private   fetish-hnt  of 

the  King  Adölee,  at  Badagry,  the  sknll  of  that  monarch's 

father  is  preserved  in  a  clay  vessel  placed  in  the  earth." 

He  *'  gently  rebnkes  it  if  his  snccess  does  not  happen  to 

answer  his  ezpectations."     Similarly,  Catlin  describes  tiie 

Mandans  as  placing  the  sknlls  of  their  dead  in  a  cirde. 

Each  wif e  knows  the  sknll  of  her  former  hnsband  or  child, 

"  and  ihere  seldom  passes  a  day  that  ehe  does  not  viait  it,  with  a  dish 
ci  the  best  oooked  food.  «  «  ♦  Thexe  is  scaroely  an  hour  in  a  pleaaaiit 
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Aa^f  bot  more  or  Um  of  these  woznen  may  be  seen  aitting  or  lying  by 
the  skull  of  their  ehild  or  hasband — taUdog  to  ü  in  the  moBt  pleaaant 
and  endeaxing  langnage  that  they  can  nse  (as  they  were  wont  to  do  in 
foimer  days),  and  aeemingly  getting  an  answer  back.*' 

Thus  propitiation  of  the  man  just  dead  leads  to  propi- 
tiation  of  laß  preserred  body  or  a  preserred  pari  of  it; 
and  the  ghost  is  snppoaed  to  be  present  in  the  part  as  in  the 
whole. 

§  155.  Any  one  aaked  to  imagine  a  transition  from  wor- 
Bhip  of  the  preseired  body^  or  a  preserred  part  of  it,  to 
idol-worahip,  wotdd  probably  fail ;  bat  transitions  ench  as 
imi^^ination  does  not  saggest,  actnally  occur* 

The  objeet  worshipped  is  sometimes  a  figore  of  the  de- 
ceased^  made  partly  of  hia  remaina  and  partly  of  other  sab- 
stances.     Landa  says  the  Yncatanese 

"  cot  off  the  heads  of  the  andient  lorda  of  Gocom,  when  they  died,  and, 
as  if  to  oook  them,  deared  them  from  fleah ;  they  then  sawed  off  half  of 
the  top  of  the  head,  leaving  the  anterior  part  with  the  jaw-bones  and 
teeth,  and  to  these  half-skuUs  they  joined  what  they  wanted  in  flesh  with 
a  oertain  cement,  and  made  them  as  like  as  posaible  to  those  to  whom 
they  belonged ;  and  they  kept  them  along  with  the  statues  and  the 
ashes.  All  were  kept  in  the  oratpries  of  their  honses  beside  their  idola, 
and  were  greatly  reyerenced  and  assiduonsly  cared  for.  On  all  their 
iBitiTals  they  offered  them  fi>od.*'  »  «  »  In  other  cases  they  '*  made 
for  ibeir  lathers  wooden  stataes/'  left  "  the  occiput  hoUow/'  put  in 
aihea  of  the  bunt  body,  and  attaohed  "  the  skin  of  the  oodpat  taken 
offtheeoipse.*' 

The  Mexicans  had  a  different  method  of  joining  some  of 
the  deceased^s  sabstance  with  an  effigy  of  him.  When  a 
dead  lord  had  been  bamed,  says  Gamargo,  "  they  carefally 
collected  the  ashes,  and  af  ter  haring  kneaded  them  with 
hainan  blood,  they  made  of  them  an  image  of  the  deceased, 
which  was  kept  in  memory  of  him/'  And  from  Camargo 
we  also  leam  that  imagea  of  the  dead  were  worshipped. 

A  transitional  combination  partially  nnlike  in  Idnd 
ocoora:    somelimes  the   ashes  are  contained  in  a  man- 

15 
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Bhaped  reoeptacle  of  clay.    Ot  the  Yuoataneae  ihe  writer 
abore  quoted  states  tliat — 

''  Hie  bodies  of  lords  and  people  of  high  podtion  were  Iramt.    The 
ashea  were  pnt  in  large  ums  and  templea  ereoted  OTer  them.  ♦  4^  *  In 
the  caae  of  great  lorda  the  ashea  were  placed  in  hollow  olay  stataes. 
And  ixL  yet  other  cases  ibere  in  worship  of  the  relics  joined 
with  the  representatiye  figorOj  not  by  inclosion  bat  only  by 

prozimity.     Thus  the  Mexicans^  according  to  Oomara^ 
**  clcsed  the  box  [in  which  some  hair  and  the  teeth  of  the  deceased  king 
were  present]  and  placed  aboTe  it  a  wooden  fignre  shaped  and  adomed 
like  the  deceased."    Then  thej  "  made  great  offenngs,  and  plaoed  them 
where  he  was  bnrnt,  and  before  the  box  and  fignre." 

Lastly  may  be  nazned  the  praotioe  of  the  Egyptians,  who^ 
as  their  frescoes  Bhow>  often  worshipped  the  mnmmy  not 
as  ezposed  to  yiew^  bat  as  inclosed  in  a  oaae  shaped  and 
painted  to  represent  the  dead  man. 

§  156.  From  theae  ezampkB  of  transition  we  may  tarn  to 
thoae  in  which  the  foneral  propitiationB  are  made  to  a  sab* 
stitnted  image. 

The  Mexicans  practised  cremation ;  and  when  men  killed 
in  battle  were  miasing,  they  made  fignres  of  them,  and 
after  honoaring  theae  bomt  them  and  boried  the  ashes. 

Here  are  extracts  from  Clavigero  and  Torqnemada: — 

''When  any  of  the  merohanta  died  on  tbeir  joumej,  «  4i  4i  his 
relattons  *  ♦  «  formed  an  imperiect  atatne  of  wood  to  represent  the 
deceased,  to  which  they  poid  all  the  fnneral  hononra  whieh  they  wo>Bld 
haye  done  to  the  real  dead  bodj." 

"  When  some  one  died  drowned  or  in  any  other  way  which  excloded 
concremation  and  reqnired  burial,  they  made  a  likeness  of  him  and 
put  it  on  the  altar  of  idob,  together  with  a  large  offering  of  wine  and 
bread.* 

In  Africa  kindred  observances  occur.  While  a  deceased 
king  of  Gongo  is  being  embalmed,  says  Bastian,  a  wooden 
figure  is  aet  np  in  the  palace  to  represent  him,  and  is  daily 
famished  with  f ood  and  drink.  Parkyns  teils  os  that  among 
the  Abyssinians  mooming  takes  place  on  the  third  day ; 
and  the  deceased  ha^ing  been  boried  on  the  day  of  hia 
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deatb^  a  repreBentation  of  ihe  corpse  does  daiy  instead*  Of 
8ome  Fapiuui  Islanden  Earl  ststes  Üiai  when  the  giaye  is 
fiUed  with  earih,  ihey  collect  round  an  idol  and  offer  provi- 
sions  to  it.  Oonceming  certain  Jarans  we  leam  from  Bafflea 
that  after  a  deatb  a  feast  is  held^  in  which  a  man-shaped 
figore,  sapported  ronnd  the  body  by  tbe  clothes  of  tbe  de- 
oeased,  plays  an  important  part. 

These  pTactioes  lock  stränge  to  ns ;  bnt  a  stranger  thing 
is  that  we  haye  so  soon  forgotten  the  like  practices  of 
dyilized  nations.  In  Monstrelefs  OhronicleSf  Book  i.^  the 
borial  of  Charles  Tl.  of  France  is  described  thns : — 

•*  Over  the  coffin  was  an  image  of  the  late  kiiig,  beanng  a  rieh  oiown 
of  gold  and  diamonds  and  holdmg  two  ahields,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of 
sÜTer ;  the  haads  had  white  gloves  on,  and  the  fingen  were  adomed 
wüh  very  precioos  rings.  This  image  was  dressed  with  doth  of  gold," 
etc.  ♦  *  "  In  this  State  was  he  solemniy  carried  to  the  ohnrch  of 
Notre  Dame." 

This    nsage  was  observed  in  the  case  of  prinoes    also. 

Speaking  of  the  father  of  the  great  Cond^^  Mme.  de  Motte- 

ville  says — ^"The  effigy  of  this  prince  was  attended  C$ervüJ 

for  threo  days^  as  was  cnstomary :''  forty  days  haymg  been 

the  original  timo  dnring  which  food  was  snpplied  to  sach 

an  effigy  at  the  nsnal  honrs.    Monstrelet  describes  a  like 

fignre  nsed  at  the  bnrial  of  Henry  Y«  of  England;  and 

the  effigies  of  many  English  monarchs^  thns  hononred  at 

their  fonerals^  are  still  preserred  in  Westminster  Abbey : 

the  older  haying  decayed  into  fragments. 

With  these  reminders  before  ns^  we  onght  to  have  no 

difficulty  in  nnderstanding  the  primitiTC  ideas  respeoting 

snch  representations.     When   we    read    that    the    Goast 

Negroes  in  some  districta  ''place  certain  earthen  images 

on  the  grayes  '^5  that  the  Arancanians  fixed  orer  a  tomb 

an  npright  log,  "rndely  carved  to  represent  the  hnman 

frame^';   that  after  the  deaths  of   New  Zealand  Chiefs^ 

wooden  images,  20  to  40  ft.  high,  were  erected  as  monn- 

ments ;  we  cannot  shnt  onr  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  fignre 

of  the  dead  man  is  an  incipient  idol.     Conld  we  donbt,  onr 
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doubt  woold  end  on  finding  the  figore  persistently  wor«* 
shipped.  J.  d'Aoosta  teils  tm  of  the  Pemyiaaa  that 
*<  each  kiDg  bftd,  while  liTing,  «  «  #  a  sto&e  figore  repregenüng  himaelf, 
called  Gmanqni  [hua&qae] — Le.,  broäier.  Thia  figore  waa  to  be  wor- 
ahipped  like  the  Yuea  himsc^,  dorLog  bis  life  as  well  as  after  his  deatli." 
So^  toOj  according  to  Andagoya^ 

'*  When  a  chief  died,  his  hoose  and  wives  and  servants  remained  as 
m  his  lifetime»  and  a  statoe  of  gold  waa  made  in  the  likeneas  of  the 
Chief,  which  was  senred  as  if  it  had  been  alive,  and  oerfcun  TiUagea 
were  aet  apart  to  provide  it  with  clothing,  and  all  other  neoesaaiiea." 
And^  similarly,  Cogollndo  teatifies  that  tbe  Yuoatanese 
"  worshipped  the  Idol  of  one  who  is  aaid  to  have  been  one 
of  tbeir  great  oaptains. 


3i 


§  157.  That  we  inay  nnderstand  better  tbe  feelings  with 
wbicb  a  savage  looks  at  a  representatiye  figure^  let  us 
recall  the  kindred  feelings  prodnced  by  representations 
among  onrselves. 

When  a  loyer  kisses  the  miniatore  of  bis  mistress,  he  is 
obyiously  influenoed  by  an  association  betwe^i  the  appear- 
ance  and  the  reality.  Eren  more  strongly  do  such  associa- 
tions  sometimes  act.  A  yonng  lady  known  to  me  conf esses 
that  she  cannot  bear  to  sleep  in  a  room  having  portraits  on 
the  walls;  and  this  repngnance  is  not  nnparalleled.  In 
such  oases  the  knowledge  that  portraits  consist  of  paint  and 
canvas  only,  f ails  to  ezpel  the  Suggestion  of  something 
more.  The  vivid  representation  so  strongly  arooses  the 
thought  of  a  living  personality^  that  this  cannot  be  kept 
out  of  consciousness. 

Now  suppose  culture  absent — suppose  there  exist  no 
ideas  of  attribute^  law^  cause — no  distinctions  between  na- 
tural and  unnatural^  possible  and  impossiUe.  This  asso- 
ciated  consciousness  of  a  living  presence  will  then  persist. 
No  confliet  with  established  knowledge  arising,  the  nn* 
resisted  Suggestion  will  become  a  belief. 

In  §  138^  beliefo  thus  produoed  in  savages  were  inoi- 
dentally  ref  erred  to.    Here  are  some  f  nrther  examples  of 
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ihem»    Kane   states  that   the    Chmooks    think  portraits 

sapematoral,  aad  look  at  them  with  the  same  oeremony 

as  at  a  dead  person.     Acoording  to  Bancroft,  the  Okanagans 

**  have  the  same  aversion  that  has  been  noted  on  the  coast  '* 

to  having  their  portraits  taken.     We  leam  from  Gatlin  that 

the  Mandans  thought  the  life  put  into  a  piotare  was  so 

mach  life  taken  from  the  original.    He  also  says— * 

**  Thej  pronounoed  me  the  greatest  medioin$  man  in  tbe  world ;  for  they 
Said  I  had  made  Uving  heUtgt, — they  Bald  they  conld  aee  their  chiefa 
alive  in  two  places— thoae  that  I  had  made  were  a  littiU  alive — ^they 
conld  See  their  eyea  move." 

Nor  do  more  advanced  races  faU  to  sapply  kindred  facts. 
Gonceming  the  Malagasy^  Ellis  testifies  that  friends  of  the 
prince,  on  seeing  a  photograph  of  him^  took  ofE  their  hats 
to  it  and  verbally  saluted  it. 

That  which  holds  of  a  pictorial  representation  holds  of 
a  carved  or  sculptured  one — holds  even  more  naturally; 
since  the-  carved  representation  being  solid,  approachos 
closer  to  the  reality.  Where  the  image  is  painted  and  has 
eyes  inserted,  this  notion  of  participation  in  the  ritalitj  of 
the  person  imitated  becomes,  in  the  nncritical  mind  of  the 
savage,  very  strong.  Any  one  who  remembers  the  horror 
a  child  ahows  on  seeing  an  adolt  pnt  on  an  ngly  mask,  even 
when  the  mask  has  been  previonsly  shown  to  it,  may  con- 
ceive  the  awe  which  a  mde  effigy  ezcites  in  the  primitive 
mind.  The  scnlptnred  fignre  of  the  dead  man  aronses  the 
thought  of  the  actnal  dead  man,  which  passes  into  a  con- 
tiction  that  he  is  present. 

§  158.  And  why  should  it  notf  If  the  other-self  can 
leave  the  living  body  and  re-enter  it — ^if  the  ghost  can 
oome  back  and  animate  afresh  the  dead  body — if  the 
embalmed  Penxvian,  presently  to  be  resnscitated  by  his 
irandering  double,  was  Öien  to  need  his  caref  ully-preserved 
hair  and  naila — ^if  the  soul  of  the  Egyptian,  after  its  trans- 
BigrationB,  ocoupying  aome  thonsands  of  years,  was  expected 
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U>  infuse  itself  onoe  more  into  hiB  miiiiimy  j  why  should  nct 

a  spirit  go  into  an  Image  f    A  living  body  differo  more  from 

a  muinmy  in  teztore^  than  a  mummy  does  from  wood. 

That  a  savage  does  think  an  effigy  is  inhabited  we  bare 

abundant  proofs.    Lander^  describing  ihe  Yornbans,  aays  a 

mother  carries  f or  some  time  a  wooden  fignre  of  her  lost 

cbild^  and  wben  she  eats^  puts  part  of  her  food  to  its  Ups. 

The  Samoiedesj  according  to  Bastian,  ''feed  the  wooden 

images  ot  the  dead/'     The  relatiTes  of  an  Ostyak 

*'  make  a  mde  wooden  image  representing,  and  in  hononr  of,  the 
deceased,  which  is  sei  np  in  the  ynrt  and  receives  divine  honours  for  a 
greater  or  less  time  as  the  priest  direets.  41  «  *  At  ereiy  maal  they 
set  an  offering  of  food  belbre  the  image ;  and  shoSld  tbis  r^resenta  da- 
ceased  hnsband,  the  widow  embraoes  it  from  tüne  to  time.  «  ♦  «  This 
kind  of  worship  of  the  dead  lasts  about  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  image  is  boried." 

Erman^  who  states  this,  adds  the  significant  fact  that 
the  descendants  of  deceased  priests  presenre  the  images  of 
their  ancestors  from  generation  to  generation ; 

"  and,  bj  well-contrived  oracles  and  other  arts,  they  manage  to  procure 
offeringa  for  these  their  family  penates,  as  abundant  as  tiiose  laid  on 
the  altars  of  the  universally-acknowiedged  gods.  Bat  that  these  latter 
also  have  an  historical  <»igin,  that  they  were  originally  monaments 
of  distinginahed  men,  to  which  prescnptiim  aad  the  interest  of  the 
Shamans  gaye  by  degrees  an  arbitraxy  meaning  and  importanoe»  seems 
to  me  not  liable  to  doubt" 

These  Ostyaks,  indeed,  show  ob  nnmi&takablj  how  worship 
of  the  dead  man^s  eflSlgy  passes  into  worship  of  the  divine 
idol;  for  the  two  are  identical.  At  each  meal,  placing 
the  dishes  before  the  household  god,  they  wait  ({.6*,  fast) 
tili  "  the  idol,  who  eats  invisibly,  has  had  enoogh/'  More* 
over,  we  are  told  by  Bastian  that  when  a  Samoiede  goes  on 
a  joomey,  ^'his  relatives  direct  the  idol  towards  the  place 
to  which  he  is  gone,  in  order  that  it  may  look  after  him/' 
How  among  the  more  adyanced  peoplea  of  these  regions 
there  persists  the  idea  that  the  idol  of  the  god,  developed  as 
we  have  seen  &om  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man,  is  the  re* 
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ridence  of  s  consoions  being,  is  implied  hj  the  f oUowing 
Btaiement  of  Erman  respecting  the  Bassians  of  Irkutsk  : — 

**  Whateyer  familiarities  may  be  permitted  between  the  sexes,  the 
onlj  seniple  bj  whioh  the  yoang  women  are  inMlibly  controlled,  is  a 
aoperatitioiia  dread  of  being  alone  with  their  loTers  ia  the  presence  of 
the  holy  imagee.  Conacientious  diffioultieB  of  this  kind«  however,  are 
freqnently  obviated  bj  putting  those  witnesses  behind  a  cartain." 

Like  beliefs  are  displayed  bj  other  races  wliollj  un* 
allied.  Qt  the  Sandwick  Isländers^  EUis  teils  ufl  tkat  alter 
a  death  in  a  family,  the  survivors  worskip  ''an  image 
with  wkick  they  imagine  the  spirit  is  in  some  w&j  con- 
nected " ;  and  also  that ''  Oro^  the  great  national  idol^  was 
generally  sapposed  to  giye  the  responses  to  the  priests/' 
Conoeming  the  Yucatanese,  Fanconrt^  quoting  Cogolludo, 
Bays  that  "  when  the  Itzaex  perf ormed  any  f eat  of  valoar^ 
their  idols^  whom  thej  consulted,  were  wont  to  make  reply 
to  them'';  and,  quoting  Yillagutierre,  he  describes  the 
beating  of  an  idol  said  to  have  predicted  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniiurda,  bat  who  had  deoeiyed  them  respecting  the 
resolt.  Even  more  strikingly  shown  is  this  implication  in 
the  Qnich^  leg^d.     Here  is  an  eztract  from  Bancrof t : — 

^And  they  wershipped  the  gods  that  had  become  stone,  Tohil, 
▲Tilix,  and  Haca^itz ;  and  they  offered  them  the  blood  of  beasts,  and  of 
Urds,  and  pierced  their  own  eaxs  and  shouldeis  in  honour  of  these 
goda,  and  eolleeted  the  blood  with  a  sponge,  and  preaaed  it  out  into  a 
Cup  before  them.  ♦  «  «  And  these  three  gods,  petrified,  as  we  have  told, 
eoöld  nevartheleH  xesmne  a  movable  ahape  when  they  pleased ;  wMch, 
indeed,  they  often  did." 

Nor  is  it  among  inferior  races  only  that  oonoeptions  of 
this  kind  are  foand.  In  his  Histoire  des  MustUma/ns 
tEspcugne,  Dozj,  describing  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the 
tdolatrons  Arabians,  says— 

**  Wlien  Amrolflaifl  sei  out  .to  rerenge  the  death  of  hia  iather  on  the 
Beni'Asad,  he  stopped  at  the  temple  of  the  idol  Dhon-'l-Kholosa  to 
make  a  oonanltation  by  means  of  the  three  arrows  called  command, 
Prohibition,  expectation.  Having  drawn  prohibition,  he  recommenced 
drawing.  Bat  three  timcs  he  drew  prohibition.  Therenpon  he  broke 
the  arrows  and  throwing  them  into  the  idoFs  face,  he  shonted — *  Wreteh. 
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if  the  killed  man  had  been  thj  üather,  thou  wouldst  not  forhid  nreag> 

Ing  him.'  '* 

Of  kindred  beliefa  in  classic  times^  an  instance  is  f umiahed 
by  the  statements  respecting  the  so-called  yocal  Memnon. 
Among  the  inseriptions  made  by  yisitors  on  its  pedestal,  here 
is  one  signed  Gemellns : — *'  Onoe  the  son  of  Batnm,  great 
Jove^  had  made  thee  monarch  of  tho  East;  now  thoa  art 
bat  a  stone ;  and  it  is  from  a  stone  that  thy  voice  proceeds/' 
Bimilarly  with  the  beliefs  of  Christian  writers,  implied 
by  the  miracles  they  ascribe  to  certain  apostles  in  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  "Coming  into  India^  the  Apostle 
Bartholomew  entered  a  temple,  in  which  was  the  idol  As« 
taroth."  *  *  *  At  the  wish  of  the  king^  he  agrees  to 
expel  the  demon,  and  next  day  engages  in  a  dialogne 
with  him.  *  *  *  "Then  the  apostle  commands  him — *If 
thon  dost  not  wish  to  be  hnrled  into  the  abyss^  come  forth 
from  the  image  and  break  it^  and  go  forth  into  the  de- 
sert/ '' — 8.  Bartholomceif  capp.  1-6. 

The  proof  s^  then^  are  many  and  conclnsiTO.  Unable  to 
dissociate  appearance  from  reality^  the  soFage,  thinking  the 
eflSgy  of  the  dead  man  is  inhabited  by  his  ghost,  propitiatea 
it  accordingly ;  and  as  the  effigy  of  the  dead  man  derelops 
into  the  idol  of  the  god^  the  sacrifioee  to  it  are  made  ander 
a  kindred  belief  in  a  spiritoal  resident. 

§  159.  What  degree  of  likeness  to  a  human  being  snffioea 
to  suggest  the  prescnce  of  a  human  sonl  f  These  imagea 
the  sayage  makes  are  yery  rüde.  The  carred  post  he  sticks 
on  a  grave,  or  the  little  stone  image  he  hanga  round  his 
neck  instead  of  an  actual  relic  of  a  relative,  resemUes  bat 
remotely  the  human  being^  and  not  at  all  the  individual 
eommemorated.  Still  it  snffices.  And  considering  how 
easily  the  primitive  mind^  unchecked  by  soeptidsm,  aooepts 
the  slightest  Suggestion^  we  may  expect  that  even  smaller 
likcnesses  will  sufSce.  A  dead  tree  outstretching  its  remain- 
ing  arms  in  a  stränge  way,  or  a  rock  of  which  the  profile 
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Seen  agaixiBt  the  sky  recallB  a  iace,  will  arouse  thc  idea  of  a 
human  iiihabitant.  Mercly  noting^  however^  ihat  such  accd- 
dental  similaiitieB  aid  in  eztending  to  yarions  objecta  the 
notion  of  resident  ghosta^  let  os  observe  the  more  potent 
cause«    f  f etichistic  beliefs. 

In  §  54  we  saw  how  the  discoyery  of  plants  and  animals 
imbedded  in  rock,  prepares  the  mind  to  suspect  animation 
in  certain  inanimate  things.  Here  is  a  fossil  shell ;  there 
are  the  remains  of  a  fish  ohanged  into  stone«  If,  as  a 
silidfied  tree  shows,  wood  retaining  all  its  fibrons  appear- 
ance  may  become  flint,  may  not  a  man  also  tum  into  this 
dense  substance  ?  And  if  the  dry,  hard  body  of  a  mummy 
may  be  entered  by  its  soul — ^if  a  wooden  image  may  be  so 
too;  may  not  souls  be  present  in  petrified  masses  that  look 
like  parts  of  men  ?  8ee  these  bones  which  have  been  dug 
up— heayy,  stony,  but  in  shape  sufficiently  like  human 
bones  to  deceiye  the  sayage ;  as,  in  fact,  such  bones  haye,  in 
past  times,  habitually  deceiyed  the  ciyiliaed,  leading  to 
stories  of  giant  races.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  them  ? 
Are  they  not,  like  other  human  remains,  frequented  by  the 
doubles  to  whioh  they  oncebelonged  ?  Will  they  not  some 
day  be  re-animated  f 

.  Be  this  or  be  it  not  the  origin  of  reyerence  f  or  stones, 
this  reyerence  is  certainly  in  some  cases  accompanied  by 
the  belief  that  they  were  once  men,  and  that  they  will 
eyentually  reyive  as  men.  Already  I  haye  quoted  from 
Piedrahita  the  faot  that  'Hhe  Laches  worshipped  eyery 
Btone  as  a  god,  as  they  eaid  that  they  had  all  been  men/' 
Arriaga  says  the  Peruyians  ''  worship  certain  heights  and 
monntains,  and  fery  larg^  stones  *  *  *  eaying  that  they 
were  once  men/'    Ayendano  argned  with  them  thus  :— 

**  Yoor  wise  men  say  that  of  old  in  Pannupacha  there  were  men,  and 
now  we  lee  with  oxa  own  eyea  that  they  are  stones,  or  hills,  of  rooks,  or 
Islands  of  the  sea.  •  •  •  If  these  huacas  originally  were  men,  and  had 
a  hJher  and  mothör,  like  onrselves,  and  then  Contiviracocha  has  tnxned 
them  intö  slones,  they  are  worthless." 

Such  stones  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  inhabiting 
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ghosts  that  mammies  do :  witneas  Arriaga's  statement  thttl 
fche  Marcayoc  who  is  worshipped  as  the  patron  of  übe  village, 
'^is  sometimes  a  stone  and  sometimeB  a  mammy/'  They 
also  stand  in  tlie  same  relation  to  ghosts  that  idok  do: 
witness  the  statement  of  Montesinos^  that  "  the  Ynca  Bocca 
caused  to  be  thrö^n  from  the  monntain  [a  certain  idol]. 
*  ♦  ♦  They  say  that  a  parrot  flew  out  of  it  and  entered 
anothor  stone,  whioh  is  still  shown  in  the  Valley.  The 
Indians  have  greatly  hononred  it  since  that  time,  and  still 
worship  it.''  And  this  belief  is  definitely  expressed  in 
Molina's  acconnt  of  a  certain  reaction  towards  the  old  creed 
in  1560|  when  natiye  priests,  describing  the  anoestral  ghosts 
or  hnacas,  as  enraged  with  those  who  had  been  baptiaed, 
Said  ''  the  times  of  the  Yncas  wonld  be  restored,  axid  ihe 
huacas  wonld  not  enter  into  stones  or  Mountains  to  speak^ 
bat  wonld  be  incorporated  in  men  whom  they  wonld  canse 
to  speak/'  Similarly  of  the  Coast  Negroes  Winterbottom 
teils  ns  ihat  in  some  towns,  when  a  person  dies,  a  stone  is 
taken  to  a  certain  honse  provided;  and  among  the  Balloms, 
women  ^*  make  occasional  sacrifioes  and  oSerings  of  rice  to 
the  stones  which  are  preserved  in  memory  of  the  dead. 
They  prostrate  themselves  before  these.''  Snch  facts,  if 
they  do  not  imply  the  belief  that  the  dead  man  has  beoomo 
a  stone,  imply  the  belief  that  his  ghost  is  present  in  it. 

This  last  instance  introdnoes  ns  to  another  mode  in 
which  fetichistic  conceptions  arise.  Already  the  practices 
of  sorcerers  haye  fanuUarized  us  with  the  primitiTe  belief 
that  each  person's  natore  inheres  not  only  in  all  parts  of  his 
body,  bnt  in  his  dress  and  the  things  he  has  nsed.  Probably 
the  interpretation  of  odonr  has  led  to  this  belief.  If  the 
breath  is  the  spirit  or  oiher-self,  is  not  this  inyisible  emana- 
tion  whioh  permeates  a  man's  clothing,  and  by  which  he 
may  be  traced,  also  a  pärt  of  his  other-self  f  Yarioos 
deriyations  show  ns  this  connexion  of  ideas.  Perfume  and 
fume  Coming  from  a  word  applied  to  smoke  or  Tapour, 
are  thos  bronght  into  relation  with  the  yisible  vapour  of 
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breath.  Exhalation  is  that  which  breathes  oat  of .  In  Latin, 
nidor  was  applicable  alike  to  a  steam  and  a  smell ;  and 
£he  German  duß,  nsed  for  a  delicate  odour^  originally 
meant  vaponr.  Just  as  we  now  speak  of  tbe  ''  breath  of 
flowers''  as  equiv&Ient  to  their  fragrance;  so,  in  early  speech, 
did  men  associate  the  smell  with  the  expired  air,  which  was 
identified  with  the  soul.  Have  we  not,  indeed,  oorselves 
oome  to  ose  the  word  spirü,  similarlj  having  ref erence  to 
breath,  for  the  odorona  steam.  which  distils  from  a  tbing ; 
and  may  not  the  savage  therefore  natnrally  regard  the 
spirit  as  having  entered  that  to  which  the  odoar  clings  ? 
However  this  maj  be,  we  find  clear  proof  that  not  dress 
oüij,  bat  even  stones,  are  supposed  to  become  permeated  by 
thia  inyisible  emanation,  existing  either  as  breath  or  as 
odonr.  According  to  Ximenez/when  a  lord  died  in  Vera 
Pas,  ''  the  first  thing  th^  did  after  his  death  was  to  put  a 
precioiis  stone  in  his  motith.  Others  say  that  they  did  this, 
not  after  his  death,  bat  in  his  last  moments.  The  object  of 
it  was  that  the  stone  receiTe  his  sool/'  A  kindred  notion 
is  implied  by  a  practice  of  the  Meadcans,  who,  along  with  a 
maa's  remains,  **  put  a  gern  of  more  or  less  value,  which 
they  Said  would  serre  him  in  place  of  a  heart  in  the  other 
World '' :  heart  and  sonl  being,  with  some  of  these  American 
peoples,  conrertible  terms.  Under  another  form  the  same 
idea  meets  us  among  the  New  Zealanders.  Mr.  White, 
who  in  Te  Raau  embodies  many  New  Zealand  superstitions, 
narrates  a  discnssion  conceming  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  in 
which  he  represents  an  old  man  as  saying — 

*'  Are  not  aU  things  the  offspring  of  the  gods  ?  Is  not  the  kumara 
tiie  god  that  hid  himaelf  frou  fiaar  ?  Do  you  not  eat  the  kumara  ? 
Ars  noi  fish  aoothcr  god  who  went  into  the  water  ?  Do  you  not  eat 
üah  t  Axe  not  the  hirds  also  goda  ?  Were  not  the  goda  apirits  [ue.^ 
ghosfcB  of  men]?  Then,  why  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  things  that 
you  eat?  Anything  cooked  sends  the  spirit  into  the  stones  on  which 
Üiey  are  cooked.  Then,  why  do  old  people  eat  out  of  a  hangi,  and  oif 
the  stones  which  h<dd  the  spirit  of  the  food  cooked  on  them  ?  *' 

Thna  the  original  belief  is  that  as  a  dead  body,  or  a 
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mommyj  or  an  effigj^  may  be  entered  by  a  spirit;  so,  tooj 
may  a  shapeless  stone.  All  tlie  evidence  goes  io  show 
that  adoration  of  inanimato  objeois  thns  possessed  by 
ghodts^  is  really  adoration  of  the  indwelUng  ghosts;  and 
tbat  the  powers  ascribed  to  Bnch  objects  are  the  powers 
asoribed  to  such  ghosts. 

§  160.  Natnrally  this  notion^  once  eBtablished,  develops 
in  all  directions.  A  ready  explanation  of  everything 
remarkable  ia  fumished«  When  ghosts,  accumulating  and 
losing  their  once-remembered  individnalities,  are  thooght 
of  as  a  multitade  of  invisible  beinga— when  they  are  here 
conceiyed  as  elbowed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  housei 
here  as  swarming  in  the  nooks  of  the  forests^  here  as  so 
numerons  that  a  thing  cannot  be  thrown  aside  without 
danger  of  hitting  one;  it  happens^  inevitably,  that  being 
everywhere  at  band  they  become  the  assigned  canses  of 
all  unfamiliar  things.  Instances  are  fomished  by  every 
race. 

In  Africa  the  BuUoms  regard  with  awe,  as  implying  spirit- 
agency, ''  whatever  appears  to  them  stränge  or  unoommon/' 
By  the  Congo  people^  nnknown  shells  are  colled  "  Grod's 
children^' ;  and  the  Negroes  in  Nnffi  (on  the  Niger),  astonished 
at  the  size  of  a  European  yessel,  worshipped  it.  The  like 
holds  in  Polynesia.  Eliis  teils  ns  that  a  sledge  left  by  Cook 
or  his  companions  was  worshipped  by  the  natiyes.  A  cocoa- 
uut  tree  in  Fiji,  which  diyided  in  two  brancheSj  '*  was  con- 
sequently  regarded  with  great  veneration/'  Similarly  in 
America.  Schoolcraft  Bays  supematuralness  is  alleged  of 
**  any thing  which  a  Dakotah  cannot  comprehend^';  and  that 
by  the  Mandans  all  nnnsnal  things  are  deemed  snpematoraL 
Of  the  Chippewas  Bnchanan  teils  ns  that  *'  if  they  do  not 
understand  anything,  they  immediately  say,  it  is  a  spirii'*; 
and  the  same  notion  was  dominant  among  the  ancient 
Peruviansj  who,  according  to  J.  d^Aoosta^  '^  worshipped 
emything  in   nature  which    seemed  to  them  notable    and 


/' 
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diftDrent  from  otbers,  as  recognisiiig  in  it  some  particular 
deity/' 

T^voA  the  nnusnalnesB  which  xnakes  an  object  a  f eticli,  is 
sapposed  to  imply  an  indwelling  ghost — ^an  agent  withont 
wliich  deyiation  from  the  ordinary  wonld  be  nnacconntable. 
There  is  no  tendencj  gratnitoasly  to  ascribe  dnality  of  natnre ; 
out  only  when  there  is  an  nnfamiliarappearance,  or  motion, 
or  flonnd,  or  change^  in  a  thing^  does  there  arise  this  idea  of 
a  posaessing  spirit.  Simon  teils  ns  of  the  Ghibchas  that 
many  worahipped  '^  at  lakes,  rivuletSj  roeks^  hills^  and  other 
plaoes  of  striking  or  nnosoal  aspect^' :  saying  that  by  certain 
oocnirenoes  '*  the  demon  had  giyen  a  sig^  that  they  shonld 
woTship  him  at  snch  places/'  The  implication  here  so 
manifest^  that  one  of  the  hannting  invisible  beings  is  the 
object  of  adoitation^  is  again  shown  os  by  the  Eündos,  Mr. 
Lyall,  in  the  essay  lately  quoted,  thongh  he  aocepts  that 
coROit  Tiew  of  f etichism  which  I  think  erroneons>  so  states 
the  resnlts  of  his  Indian  experienoes  that  they  perf eotly 
hannonise  with  the  interpietation  here  given*    He  says — 

**Ii  ia  noi  difficiilt  to  peioeiTe  how  this  original,  downright  adoration 
of  qneec-looldiig  olrjects,  ia  modified  by  paaaiiig  iato  the  higher  order  of 
tmaginatiTa  anperstition.  First,  the  atone  ia  the  abode  of  some  apirit ; 
its  curiooa  ahape  or  aitaadon  betraying  possession.  Next,  this  stränge 
form  or  aspect  argues  some  detign,  or  handiwork,  of  anpematural 
beinga,"  etc.,  etc. 

So  that  indirect  evidence  from  all  sides  oonverges  to  the 
conclasion  that  the  f  etich-worship  is  the  worship  of  a  special 
Bonl  snpposed  to  have  taken  np  its  abode  in  the  f  etich ; 
which  sonl,  in  common  with  snpematnral  agents  at  large,  is 
originally  the  donble  of  a  dead  man. 

§  161.  Bat  we  need  not  rest  with  indirect  evidence  of 
this.     Direct  evidence  is  abnndant. 

Many  pages  back^  facts  were  given  showing  that  origin- 
ally the  fetich  ia  nothing  bat  the  ghost.  While,  in  §  58,  we 
aaw  that  the  Abipones,  feanng  the  ghost,  thought  ^Hhe 
ichc  was  its  voioe  '* ;  we  saw  that  the  African,  when  asked 
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wliy  he  made  an  offeiing  to  tiie  echo,  answered— ''  Did  yoo 
not  hear  the  f eticli  ? ''  In  East  Africa^  Barton  describes  the 
fetich-liats  as  haviag  food  and  beer  plaoed  in  them  ''to 
propitiate  the  ghoats/'  The  CSoast  Negroes  who,  wor* 
shipping  the  dead^  perform  ''pilgrimag^  to  their  grayen 
to  make  oblations  and  sacrifices/'  who  monld  clay  figaras  of 
their  departed  Chiefs^  wfao  sometmieB  bare  tabes  leading 
down  to  the  bnried  corpses^  tfarongh  which  thej  daily  pour 
libations^  show  ns  by  yarions  asaociated  obeervanoea  thai 
the  f euch  is  the  residenoe  of  the  ghost.  Acoording  to 
Winterbottom^  the  natives  round  Sierra  Leone  ''  seldom  or 
neyer  drink  spirits,  wine^  etc.>  withoot  Spilling  a  litüe  of  it 
npon  the  ground^  and  wetting  the  grngra  or  fetioh''; 
Crnikshank  mentions  certain  foods  abstained  from  acoord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  f etioh ;  Beecham  aays  the  fetich- 
hoose  forma  a  sort  of  sanctnary ;  Bastiftn  naittes  a  feudi* 
man  who  nsed  yentriloqnism  in  annooncing  the  oiadea; — 
&et8  all  implying  notions  like  those  which  elflewhere  go 
along  with  gho8t*worfiUp.  Lander^  speaking  of  a  yiUage 
on  the  Niger  where  there  was  a  caryed  image^  the  fetich^ 
says — ''We  were  desired  to  roast  our  buUock  nnder  him, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  savoury  smell " ;  and  in  Dahomey 
"  the  roads,  yillages^  and  hooses/'  according  to  Wilmots 
"  are  filled  with  f etich-images  and  sacrifices  to  the  f etioh.'' 
Whether  the  fetich  is  a  bandle  of  things  belonging  to 
a  relatiye  who  has  died,  or  an  effigy  of  this  deoeased 
person^  or  an  idol  that  haa  lost  historic  indiyidoaüty,  or 
some  other  object,  the  resident  spirit  is  nothing  bat  a  modi* 
fication  of  the  ancestral  gfaost^  deyiating  more  or  lese  acoord- 
ing to  circamstances.  The  certainty  of  this  conclasion  is 
best  shown  by  the  snmmariaed  statement  Beecham  ibakes. 

"The  fetiches  are  believed  to  be  spiritaal,  intelligent  beings,  who 
make  the  remarkable  objects  of  natnre  their  residence,  or  enter  occa- 
sionally  into  the  images  and  other  artificial  representations,  whieh  hsTo 
been  doly  oonseerated  by  oertain  oeremonies.  It  is  the  belicrf  of  the 
people  that  the  fetiches  not  unfirequeatly  render  themselTes  fiflible  to 
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mortalB.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Tbey  bdieve  that  theae  feibhes  are  of  boih  sexes,  and 
Üiat  they  reqnire  food." 

And  if  this  occaaional  visibility,  this  need  for  food,  and 
this  difference  of  eex,  are  not  enough  to  show  ihe  original 
hnman  natore  of  the  fetich,  it  is  conclusiyely  sliown  by  the 
foUowing  Statement  of  Bastian  about  the  Congo  people. 

**  The  naÜTeB  say  that  the  great  fetioh  of  Bamha  Uvea  in  the  bush, 
where  no  man  aeea  him,  or  can  aee  bim.  Whea  he  dies,  the  fetich- 
prieata  carefoUy  collect  bis  bonea  in  order  to  revive  tbem,  and  noorish 
tbem  tili  tbey  again  acquire  flesh  and  blood.** 

So  that  the  fetich,  besides  otherwise  answering  to  the 
ghost,  answers  as  being  expected  to  resoine^  in  like  manner, 
the  origiiud  bodily  form. 

§  162.  We  will  now  draw  a  coroUaiy  fiom  this  Interpre- 
tation of  fetichism,  and  obserre  how  completely  it  har* 
monises  with  the  facta. 

Eyidenee  has  been  given  that  variona  low  types  of  men 
haye  either  no  ideas  of  a  reyiral  after  death,  or  vagne  and 
wavering  ideas :  the  oonception  of  a  ghost  is  nndereloped. 
If,  as  contended  abore,  the  worship  of  the  fetich  is  the 
worship  of  an  indwelling  ghost,  or  a  snpematural  being 
derired  from  the  ghost ;  it  f oUows  that  the  f eüch-theory, 
being  dependent  on  the  ghost-theory,  most  sacceed  it  in 
order  of  time.  Absent  where  there  is  no  ghost-theory, 
fetidiism  will  arise  after  the  ghost-theory  has  arisen.  That 
it  does  this,  proofs  are  abnndaat. 

Of  the  Indian  Hill-tribes  may  be  named,  as  aboat  the 
Iowest  known,  the  Joängs,  who,  with  no  word  for  a  super« 
natoral  being,  witli  no  idea  of  another  li&,  with  no  ances- 
tor*wonhip,  have  also  no  fetichiam:  an  accompanying 
absence  of  witohcraft  being  also  noteworthy.  The  Anda- 
man  Islanders,  claBsed  with  the  most  degraded  of  mankind, 
who  are  without  a  "  notion  of  their  own  origin,''  and  with« 
oat  a  notion  ''of  a  fatore  ejostence,'*  are  also  withont 
fetichiam :  so,  at  kaat,  may  be  oonclnded  from  the  silenoe 
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of  those  who  describe  them.  Of  the  FaegianB^  too^  among 
v/hom  no  appearances  of  religion  were  foand  bjr  Cook,  no 
feticliism  is  aileged.  Nor  have  those  yery  inferior  savages 
the  Anstralians^  thongh  believing  in  ghosts,  reached  tho 
stage  at  which  the  ghost-theory  originates  this  derivatire 
theory :  they  do  not  propitiate  inaainiate  objects.  Their  now- 
extinct  neighbonrs,  too,  the  Tasmanians,  like  them  in  grade, 
were  like  them  in  this.  And  even  the  Yeddahs,  who,  think« 
ing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  are  everjwhere  around^  have 
a  dominant  ancestor-worship^  bat  whose  intelligence  and 
social  State  are  extremely  low,  do  not  show  ns  this  exten- 
sion  of  the  ghost-theory. 

The  implications  of  a  doctrine  do  not  occor  to  the  nttierlj 
stapid ;  bnt  they  become  obvions  to  those  who  begin  to  think. 
Hence,  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  facolty  is  good,  will 
be  the  nomber  of  enoneons  oonclnsions  drawn  from  erro« 
neoas  premises.  As  was  pointed  ont  in  §§  57  and  96,  it 
is  not  savages  devoid  of  intelligence,  bat  highly  intelli- 
gent savages,  such  as  the  Fijians,  who  beliere  tiiat  a  man 
has  two  souls,  his  shadow  and  his  reflection;  and  who 
aocept  the  inf  erence  that,  as  objects  have  shadows,  they  too 
mnst  have  sonls.  The  varions  African  peoples, 

eyen  taken  hj  themselves,  snffice  to  show  that  fetichism 
aiises  only  when  a  certain  stage  of  mental  and  social  evoln- 
tion  has  been  reaohed.  No  fetichism  is  alleged  of  the 
Bushmen ;  and  of  the  African  raoes  whose  State  is  known  to 
OS,  the  Bushmen  are  the  lowest.  The  Damaras,  among 
whom,  according  to  Andersson,  intelligence  is  ''an  nnusoal 
phenomenon,^^  and  whose  stupidity  Galton  exemplifies  so 
yiyidly,  haye  not  drawn  from  their  feebly-marked  ghost- 
beliefs  the  inferences  whence  fetichism  arises :  Galton  says 
-~''of  the  fetich  snperstition  theie  is  no  traoe.^  Bat 
fetichism  meets  us  among  the  more  advanced  African  raoes 
— the  Congo  people,  the  Inland  Negroes,  the  Goaat  Ne- 
groes,  the  Dahomans,  the  Ashaniees.  We  find  it  T&mpant 
where  there  are  f ortified  towns,  well-^rganiased  goyemments. 
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kige  Standing  armies,  prisons,  polioe,  and  snmptnaiy  lawg^ 

eonsiderable  diyision  of  labonr,  periodical  markets,  regulär 

shops,  and  all  the  appliances  showing  some  progress  in 

civilization.  Still  more  conspicnonalj  is  this  rela- 

tion  ezUbited  in  America.    We  do  not  read  of  fetichism 

among  the  mde  Chirüinanas  of  ancient  Fem;  but  among 

the  civilized  Peruviana  it  was  inunensely  elaborated.    Both 

before  and  after  the  Ynca  conquest,  ''they  worshipped 

herbs^  plante^  flowers^  all  kinds  of  trees,  high  hills,  great 

rocks,  and  the  chinks  in  them^  hoUow  cayes,  pebbles,  and 

small  stones  of  difiEerent  colours/'  And  then^  if 

we  ask  where  fetichism  has  culminated^  we  are  referred  to 

a  people  whose  civilization^  older  in  dato  than  our  own^  has 

created  vast  dtieSj  elaborate  industries,  a  highly-structm*ed 

language^  great  poems^  subtle  philosophies.    In  India, 

*'  A  woman  adores  the  baaket  which  serres  to  bring  or  to  hold  her 
necessaries,  and  oiSers  sacrifices  to  it ;  as  well  as  to  the  rice-mill,  and 
other  implementa  that  assist  her  in  her  honsehold  labonrs.  A  carpenter 
does  the  like  homage  to  his  hatchet,  his  adze,  and  other  tools ;  änd  like- 
wifle  oflEen  Bacrifioes  to  them.  A  Brahman  does  so  to  the  style  with 
which  be is  going  to  write;  a  soldier  to  the  arms  he  Is  to  nse  in  the 
fieLd;  amasontohistroweL'* 

And  this  Statement  of  Dubois^  qnoted  by  Sir  John  Lub- 

bock,  coinoides  with  that  of  Mr.  Lyall  in  bis  "  Religion  of 

an  Indian  Province."     "Not  only/'  he  says,  "does  the 

hosbandman  pray  to  bis  plongh,  the  fisher  to  his  net,  the 

weayer  to  his  loom ;  bat  the  scribe  adores  his  pen,  and  the 

banker  his  acconnt-books/' 

How  nntenable  is  the  idea  that  fetichism  comesfirst  among 

snperstitions,  will  now  be  manifest.      Snppose  tbe  facta 

rerersed.     Snppose  that  by  Jxi&nga,  Andamanese,  Fuegians^ 

Anstralians,    Tasmanians,  and  Bushmen^  the   worship  of 

inanimate  objects  was  oarried  to  the  greatest  extent ;  that 

among  tribea  a  little  adyanoed  in  intelligence  and  social 

State,  it  was  somewhat  restricted ;  that  it  went  on  decreas- 

ing  as  knowledge  and  civiKzation  increased;  and  that  in 

highly-developed  sodeties,  such  as  those  of  ancient  Fem 
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and  modern  India^  it  became  inoonspicaoos.  Shoold  we  not 
Bay  ihat  ihe  statement  was  oonciiisiyely  pro^ed  f  Clearly, 
then^  as  the  facta  happen  to  be  exactly  ilie  oppoaite,  tihe 
fltatement  is  oonclniiiyeiy 


§  163.  Indnctionhaving  shown  the  nntruth  of  tkis  ourrent 
dogma^  we  are  now  prepared  for  seeing  kow  entirely  de- 
dnction  discredits  it, 

Made  on  the  strength  of  eyidence  f  jimiahed  by  eariy 
trayellers,  whose  contact  was  cbiefly  witb  racea  partially 
advanced  and  even  semi-civilized^  tbe  assertion  tbat  f  etich- 
ism  is  primordial  gained  possession  of  men^s  minds ;  and 
prepossession  being  nine  points  of  belief,  it  käs  held  its 
gronnd  with  soaroely  a  qnestion.  I  had  myself  accepted 
it;  thoagh,  as  I  remember,  with  some  vagne  dissatisfac- 
tion;  probably  arising  from  inability  to  aee  how  so  stränge 
an  interpretation  arose.  This  vague  dissatisfaction  passed 
into  scepticism  on  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
ideas  of  savages.  Tabulated  eyidence  presented  by  the 
lowest  races^  changed  scepticism  into  disbelief ;  and  thooght 
has  made  it  manifest  that  the  Statement^  disproyed  ä  po9te» 
fiori,  is  contrary  to  ä  priori  probability. 

In  the  chapter  on  ''The  Ideaa  of  the  Animate  and 
Inanimate^''  it  was  shown  that  progressing  intelligenoe 
giyes  increasing^  power  to  discriminate  the  Irying  from  the 
not-liying;  that  the  higher  animals  rarely  confonnd  the  one 
with  the  other;  and  that  to  snppoae  the  animal  which  is 
far  aboye  the  reat  in  sagaoity,  gratnitonsly  oonfnses  the 
two^  is  onwammtable.  Were  the  fetichistio  oonception  pri- 
mordial^ it  wonld  be  possible  to  ahow  how  the  eyolation  of 
thonght  necessitated  its  anteoedenoe ;  whereas  this,  so  far 
BB  I  see^  is  imposaible.  Oonaider  the  mind  of  the  sayage  aa 
delineated  in  foregoing  chaptera — ^onspeoalatiye,  nncritical, 
incapable  of  generaliaing,  and  with  soarcely  aay  notiona 
saye  those  yielded  by  the  perceptions.  Aak  what  oonld 
lead  him  to  think  of  an  inanimato  object  as  haying  in  it 
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■ome  existence  besides  that  which  his  senses  aoqiiamt  him 
with?  He  has  no  words  for  sepamte  properties^  nmch  lesB 
a  Word  for  properiy  in  genenJ ;  and  if  lie  caxmot  eren  eon- 
ceive  a  property  apart  from  an  aggregate  presentxng  it^* 
cannot  conceive  coloar  apart  from  parttonlar  objects  colonred 
— ^how  can  he  imagine  a  second  inTisible  entity  as  caosing  the 
actione  of  the  yisible  entity  ?  He  has  neither  that  tendency 
to  ihink  which  mnst  precede  snch  a  oonception,  nor  has  ho 
the  mental  power  reqnired  to  grasp  snch  a  conception.  Only 
as  the  progress  of  thonght  erolves  the  ghobt^theory,  does 
there  arise^  when  cirenmstances  snggest  it,  this  idea  of  an 
animate  agent  in  an  inanimate  objecifc.  I  say  advisedly — 
when  cirenmstances  snggest  it;  for  at  first  he  does  not 
gratnitoQsly  assnme  spiritnal  possession.  Something  ano- 
malons  is  reqnisite  to  snggest  the  presence  of  a  spirit. 
And  if  afterwardsj  in  higher  stages  of  progress,  he  extends 
snch  interpretations,  so  as  to  think  of  mnltitndinons  common 
things  as  possessed,  the  antecedent  is  an  accnmnlation  of 
ghoste  and  deriTed  spirits  swarming  erery  where. 

That  fetichism  is  a  seqnenoe  of  the  ghost-theory  might, 
indeed,  be  snspected  from  the  evidence  which  onr  own 
people  have  fnmished,  and  still  fnmish.  I  do  not  specially 
refer  to  the  still-extant  doctrine  of  the  real  presence; 
nor  to  the  creed  implied  by  the  obsolete  practice  of  ez- 
orcizing  the  water  nsed  in  baptism;  nor  to  the  conceptions 
of  those  who  in  past  times  thonght  objects  which  behayed 
strangely  were  '^  possessed/'  thongh  they  did  not  assnme 
possession  to  acconnt  for  the  ordinary  powers  of  objects. 
I  refer  chiefly  to  the  evidence  which  modern  spiritnalists 
jrield  ns.  If  tables  tarn  and  chairs  move  abont  withont 
▼isible  agency,  spirits  are  the  assnmed  agents.  In  presence 
of  some  action  not  nnderstood,  there  is  a  reviTal  of  the 
fetichistic  interpretation :  the  canse  is  a  snpematnral  being, 
and  this  supematoral  being  is  the  ghost. 

§  IM.  Propitiation  of  the  dead^  which^  originating  foneral 
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rites,  deyelops  into  the  obseryoiLces  constitating  worahtp 
in  general,  haa  tliiiB,  among  its  other  divergent  resalts» 
idol-worship  and  fetich-worsliip.  All  stagOB  in  the  geneais 
of  these  are  traceable. 

There  are  sacrifices  to  the  recently^dead  bodj^  to  the  dried 
bodj  or  JDXimmj,  to  the  relics;  there  are  sacrifioea  to  a 
figare  made  partly  of  the  relics  and  partly  of  other  snb* 
Btanoes;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  figare  {daoed  on  a  box 
containing  the  relics ;  there  are  sacrifices  to  a  fignre  pU^^ed 
on  the  grave  containing  the  remains*  And  as  thos  com- 
bined,  the  remains  and  the  representative  fignre  have  been 
in  kindred  ways  sacrifioed  to  by  ciyilized  races — ^Egyptians, 
Etmscans^  Bomans^  down  eyen  to  medi»yal  Christians ;  for 
does  not  the  adored  figare  of  a  saint  above  his  tombj  nndeni- 
ably  oorrespond  to  the  carred  effigy  which  the  savage  plaoee 
on  a  graye  and  propitiates  f  That  this  r^resentatiye 

image  of  the  dead  man  gprows  into  the  idol  of  the  deity,  we 
haye  dear  proof.  The  worship,  persistent  for  varioos 
periods,  becomes  in  some  cases  permanent ;  and  then  oon- 
stitates  the  established  idolatry  of  the  sayage,  which  evolyes 
finally  into  elaborate  religioas  ceremonies  performed  bef ore 
awe  -inspiring  stataes  in  mag^ificent  temples.  For« 

ther,  from  the  notion  of  the  primitive  man  that  along  with 
likeness  in  aspect  there  goes  likeness  in  natore,  oomes  a 
belief  that  the  effigy  is  inhabited  by  the  ghost;  and  from 
this  there  deecends  the  notion  that  deities  enter  idols  and 
oocasionally  speak  from  them. 

Between  idol-worship  and  fetich-worship  there  is  no 
break«  In  Africa  the  visible  f etich  is  of ten  a  man-sh^^ed 
figare,  sometimes  a  fignre  less  like  a  man,  resembling 
"  nothing  so  mnch  as  one  of  onr  scare-crows '';  and  some* 
times  a  thing  haman  only  in  its  connezionsi  haying  the 
charaoter  of  an  amolet:  the  faith  in  which,  as  we  saw 
(§  133),  grows  from  a  faith  in  relics,  and  therefore  arises 
from  the  ghost-theory.  That  the  worship  of  things 

which  are  stränge  in  sijie,  shape,  aspect,  or  behavioar,  is 
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ieriratiye,  and  goes'along  with  belief  in  the  presence  of  a 
spiiit  originaUy  hnman^  facta  inake  clear.  This  extension, 
beooming  marked  as  we  see  it  does  where  mental  evolntion 
has  made  considerable  progress^  acoompanies  tlie  growtli 
and  elaboration  of  the  ghost-theory— occnrs  where  ghosts 
are  snpposed  to  be  ever-present  canses  of  diseases^  eures, 
aocidentfl,  benefitSi  etc. ;  and  exhibita  tbe  nnchecked  appli- 
cation  of  an  bypothesia  which  seema  to  explain  every- 
tbing.  Beliefa  thoa  originating  are  aided  bj  the 

idea  that  ahadows  are  aools.  As  we  before  saw  (§  96),  this 
idea  into  which  primitive  men  are  natnrally  betrayed^  thej 
eztend  to  other  ahadowa  than  those  cast  by  their  own 
bodiea,  As  they  advance,  reaaon  f orces  this  implication 
on  them ;  and  acceptance  of  it  strengthens  those  concep- 
tiona  of  object-sonla  otherwise  reached.  Proof 

that  the  thing  worshipped  in  the  remarkable  object  is  a 
ghoat,  ia  in  some  caaes  Joined  with  proof  that  it  is  an 
ancestral  ghost.  The  hiuicas  of  the  Pemyians^  which 
were  both  the  objects  th^nselves  and  the  ghosts  sapposed 
to  be  in  them  and  to  speak  from  them,  were  their  fore- 
fathera.  Garcilasso  teils  na  that  "  an  Indian  is  not  looked 
npon  as  hononrable  nnless  he  is  descended  from  a  fonntain, 
riTer,  or  lake  (or  eyen  the  sea) ;  or  from  a  wild  animal^  such 
as  a  bear,  lion,  tiger^  eagle,  or  the  bird  they  call  cuntur 
[oondor],  or  some  other  bird  of  prey ;  or  from  a  monntain, 
cave,  or  forest'';  and^  as  Cieza  shows  ns^  these  hnacas 
whence  they  descended,  they  worshipped. 

That  idolatry  and  fetiohism  are  aberrant  deyelopments  of 
anceator-worship,  thus  made^  I  think^  abondantly  eyident, 
wiU  become  more  evident  still  on  paasing  to  the  kindred 
gronpf«  of  facta  whioh  now  foUow. 
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§  165.  Lr  tlie  chapier  on  '^  Primitive  Ideas/^  it  was 
pointed  out  tliat  in  the  animal  kingdom  tlie  metamorpliosefl 
whicli  actually  occur^  are,  at  first  sight,  more  mairelloiis 
than  inany  wliich  are  wrongly  supposed  to  occnr — fhat  tlie 
contrasts  between  a  maggot  and  a  fly^  an  egg  and  a  bird^ 
a  tadpolo  and  a  frog^  are  greater  than  the  contrasts  between 
a  child  and  a  pnppy^  a  man  and  a  bull. 

Encoaraged^  then,  by  the  changes  he  daily  sees^  and  not 
deterred  by  sach  cognitions  as  have  been  established  by  ex- 
periences  accnmulating  for  thonsands  of  years^  the  savage 
yields  nnresistingly  to  anything  which  snggests  tfaat  a 
creatnre  has  assamed  a  different  shape.  In  some  cases  the 
Bupposed  change  is  from  one  of  the  lower  animals  into 
another ;  as  in  Brazil^  where^  Burton  says,  "  the  people 
univeraally  believe  that  the  humming-bird  is  transmntable 
into  the  humming-bird  hawk-moth.'^  But  mostly,  the  trans* 
formation  is  of  men  into  animals^  or  of  animals  into  men. 

In  glancing  at  the  evidence  supplied  by  all  races^  ire  will 
first  take  a  number  of  examples,  and  then  consider  the  in- 
terpretations. 

§  166.  The  belief  that  human  beingrs  disguise  themselres 
as  brutes^  is  in  some  cases  specified  generally;  as  conoem- 
ing  the  Thliukeets  of  North  America^  who  ''  will  kill  a  bear 
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only  in  case  of  great  neceesity,  for  the  beor  is  snpposed  to 
be  a  man  ihat  liaa  taken  the  sliape  of  an  animal/'  And  the 
oonrerae  idea  is  corrent  in  its  general  form  among  the 
Earen0^  who  thiok  "  the  waters  are  inhabited  hj  beings 
whose  proper  form  is  that  of  dragons  [f  crooodiles]^  bat  that 
occasionallj  appear  as  men,  and  who  take  wives  of  the 
children  of  men/'  Uaually,  however^  only  certain  classes 
of  men  and  women^  distingnished  by  power  of  some  kind, 
or  beliered  to  be  so^  haye  this  ability  ascribed  to  them. 

Begarding  all  special  skill  as  supematnral^  sundry  African 
peoples  think  the  blacksmith  (who  ranks  nezt  to  the  medi« 
cine-man)  works  by  spirit-agency ;  and  in  Abyssinia  ''black- 
smiths  are  snpposed  able  to  tum  themselves  into  hyaonaa  and 
other  animals/'  So  strong  is  this  belief  that  it  infects  even 
European  residents :  Wilkinson  instances  a  traveller  who  as- 
serted  that  he  had  seen  the  metamorphosis.  More 

oommonly  it  is  the  sorcerers  exclusively  of  whom  this 
power  is  alleged.  Campbell  teils  os  that  the  Khonds 
belieye  "witches  have  the  faculty  of  transforming  them- 
selves into  tigers/'  According  to  Winterbottom,  in  case  of 
^an  alligator  seizing  upon  a  child  whilst  bathing  in  the 
rirer,  or  a  leopard  carrying  off  a  goat/'  the  Bulloms  "  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  real  leopard  or  alligator  which 
has  committed  the  depredation,  but  a  witch  nnder  one  of 
these  assnmed  forms/'  Mendieta  says  that  among  the 
Mezieans  "there  were  sorcerers  and  witches  who  were 
thonght  to  transform  themselves  into  animals/'  Describing 
the  people  of  Honduras,  Herrera  teils  ns  thej  '^punished 
sorcerers  that  did  mischief ;  and  some  of  them  are  said  to 
have  ranged  on  the  mountains  like  tigers  or  lions,  killing 
men,  tili  they  were  taken  and  hanged/'  Both  from  Pied- 
rahita  and  P.  Simon,  we  learn  that  the  Chibchas  '^pre- 
tended  to  have  great  sorcerers  who  might  be  transformed 
into  lions,  bears^  and  tigers,  and  devour  men  like  these 
animals/'  To  Chiefs  as  well  as  to  sorcerers  this  facnlty 

is  in  some  places  ascribed.     Of  the  Tunja  Thomagata,  one 
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of  the  Chibcha  ralers,  Piedrahita  sayB  he  was  belietred  ''  to 
bave  had  a  long  tail,  after  Üib  manner  of  a  lion  or  a  tiger, 
wliich  lie  dragged  on  ihe  8oil/'  Afrioans  snpply  Idadred 
üloBtratioiis.  Hei^  is  one;  to  which^  hoverer^  I  hare  im- 
fortunately  loBt  the  ref erence. 

**  There  ure  also  a  great  many  lions  and  hysenas,  and  thete  is  no 
oheck  npon  the  increase  of  the  fonner,  f or  the  people,  beUeving  that  the 
souU  of  thdr  cbiefi»  enter  into  tliem,  naver  attempt  to  kill  them ;  they 
even  believe  that  a  chief  maj  metamorphose  himself  into  a  lion,  kill 
any  one  he  chooses,  and  then  retum  to  the  human  fonn ;  therefbre, 
when  thej  see  one  they  commence  clapping  their  hands,  which  is  the 
nsoal  mode  of  salutation." 

In  some  cases  this  supposed  power  extends  to  the  chiePa 
relatives.  Schweinforth  narrates  how^  when  at  Gkdlabat, 
having  shot  a  hyssna,  he  was  reproached  by  the  sheik 
becanse  his^  the  sheik** s^  mother^  was  a  ''  hysona-woman/' 

Instead  of  a  change  of  form  there  is,  in  other  cases, 
possession.  We  saw  how  the  primitive  dream-theory, 
with  its  Wandering  donble  which  deserts  the  body  and  re- 
enters  it,  brings,  among  many  seqaences,  the  belief  that 
Wandering  donbles  can  enter  other  bodies  than  their  own ; 
and  the  last  chapter  exhibited  some  wide  extensions  of  this 
doctrine :  representative  figores,  and  even  inanimate  objects 
not  having  human  shapes,  being  supposed  permeable  by 
human  ghosts.  Naturally,  then,  animals  are  included  among 
the  things  men's  souls  go  into.  Livingstone  teils  ns  that 
at  Tete,  the  people  believe  ''that  while  persons  are  still 
living  they  may  enter  into  lions  and  alligators,  and  then 
retum  again  to  their  own  bodies.''  Brett  says  the  Guiana 
tribes  think    Jaguars    ''  are   possessed   by  the  spirita  of 


men." 


Qf  course,  along  with  beliefs  in  possession  by  the  donbles 
of  living  persons,   there  go  beliefs  in  possession  by  the 
donbles  of  dead   persons.    Marsden  says  the   Sumatrans 
imagine  that 
'*  tigere  in  general  are  actoated  with  the  spirita  of  departed  men,  and  no 
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eonaideratioii  will  prerail  on  aconntryinui  to  eatoh  or  to  wonnd  one, 
Iral  in  self-defence,  or  immediately  after  the  act  of  destroying  a  friend." 

Among  existmg  American  races  ihe  Apaches^  according 

to  Baacroft,  *'  hold  that  every  rattlesnake  oontaiiis  the  soiü 

of  a  bad  man  or  is  an  emissary  of  the  Evil  Spirit '' ;  and  the 

aame  writer  giyes  testimonj  that  "  the  Calif omians  round 

San  Diego  will  not  eat  the  flesh  of  large  game^  believing 

auch  animals  are  inhabited  bj  the  souls  of  generations  of 

people  that  haye  died  ages  ago  :  'eater  of  venison ! '  is  a 

term  of  reproach  among  them.''    With  the  ancient  American 

races  it  was  the  same.    As  one  out  of  many  Statements,  may 

be  giren  this  made  by  Clavigero : — 

**  The  people  of  Tlascala  believed  that  the  souls  of  persons  of  rank 
went»  after  their  death,  to  inhabit  the  bodies  of  beautiful  and  sweet 
^ngiwg  birds,  and  those  of  the  nobler  quadrupeds ;  while  the  souls  of 
in&rior  persona  were  sapposed  to  pass  into  weazles,  beetles/*  etc. 

There  are  like  beliefs  among  Africans.  When  Hutchinson 
doubted  the  assertion  that  men's  souls  pass  into  monkeys 
and  crocodiles,  he  was  answered — ''  It  be  Calabar  fash,  and 
white  man  no  saby  anyting  about  it/' 

Passing  over  many  modifications  and  developments  of  this 
general  notion — ^passing  oyer,  too,  those  filiations  upon  it 
which  early  civilizations  show  us,  such  as  the  Scripture  story 
of  the  ezpelled  devils  who  entered  into  the  swine,  and  the 
were-wolf  legends  of  the  middle  ages ;  let  us  tum  to  the 
interpretations.  We  haye  seen  that  his  experiences  prepare 
the  sayage  for  supposing  metamorphoses,  if  circumstances 
saggest  them;  but  we  must  not  assume  him  to  suppose 
ihem  without  suggestiye  circumstances.  What,  then,  are 
Uiefle  7  We  shall  find  three  kinds ;  leading  to  three  groups 
of  allied;  but  partially-diSerent,  beliefs. 

§  167.  "The  Amatongo  are  snakes/*  say  the  Zulus ;  and, 
as  we  haye  repeatedly  seen,  Amatongo  is  their  name  for 
ancestral  ghosts.  But  now  why  haye  these  people  fixed  on 
gnakes   as  being  transformed  ancestors?     Some  extracts 

16 
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inqairy,  we  leam  that  the  cobra  is  one  of  the  commonest 
intmders  in  hooses.  Yet  another  instanoe  is  famiBhed  by 
the  Egyptian  asp^  a  Bpecies  of  oobra.  Figoring  everwliere 
as  this  does  in  tlieir  Bacred  paintings  and  scnlptures^  we  find 
that,  greatly  reverenced  throaghout  Egypt,  it  was  a  fre- 
quenter  of  gardens  and  hooses,  and  was  so  f  ar  domesticated 
that  it  came  at  a  signal  to  be  fed  from  the  table.* 

The  like  happens  with  some  other  house-hannting  crea- 
tures.  In  many  conntries  lizards  are  often  fonnd  indoors ; 
and  among  the  Amaznln,  the  '^  Isalnkazana,  a  kind  of 
lizard/'  is  the  form  snpposed  to  be  taken  by  old  women. 
Whether  the  belief  of  the  New  Zealanders  that  the  spirits 
of  their  ancestors  re-yisit  them  as  lizards,  refers  to  lizards 
which  enter  houses,  I  have  failed  to  leam.  Then, 

too,  we  have  the  wasp,  which  is  one  of  the  animate  shapes 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  dead  among  the  Amazalu ;  and 
the  wasp  is  an  insect  which  often  joins  the  domestic  circle 
to  share  the  food  on  the  table.  Alongside  this  belief  I  may 
place  a  curioos  passage  from  the  flood-legend  of  the  Baby 
lonians.  Hasisadra,  describing  his  sacrifice  after  the  deluge, 
says — "  The  gods  coUected  at  its  bnming,  the  gods  oollected 
at  its  good  baming ;  the  gods,  like  flies,  orer  the  sacrifice 
gathered/'  Once  more,  of  house-haunting  crea- 

tnres  similarly  regarded,  we  have  the  dove.  Describing 
animal-worship  among  the  ancients,  Mr.  M'Lennan  remarks 
that  "  the  dove,  in  fact  *  *,  *  is  almost  as  great  a  god  as 
the  serpent/'     The  still-eztant  symbolism  of  Ghristianity 

*  Since  writing  tbe  abore  I  have  re-read  Mr.  M'Lennan'i  eaaay  on  Animal* 
wonhip.  and  in  it  find  a  fact  which  confirms  this  View.  I  have  italicixed  the 
lignificant  wordi.  "To  snpport  the  supentition  there  are  two  artidee  in  the 
treaty  made  and  lanctioned  by  Her  Britannic  Majea^s  Gonnd  Ibr  tbe  Bigbt  of 
Biafra  and  tbe  laUmd  of  Fernando  Po^  on  November  17»  1866»  one  of  which  mna 
thua : — '  Article  12.  That  long  detention  having  heretofore  occnrred  in  trade^ 
and  mnch  angry  feeling  having  been  excited  in  the  nativei  from  the  destmction 
by  white  men,  in  their  ignorance,  of  a  certain  epecies  of  boa>constrictor  ikai 
9uU*  th0  k<nue9,  and  which  is  jn^jn,  or  eacred,  to  tbe  BraMmen,  it  ia  bareby 
forbidden  to  all  Britiib  aabjecti  to  bann  or  destroy  aqj  aach  anake.'  ** 
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rhowB  118  the  surYiying  eSect  of  thiB  belief  in  the  gKosÜy 
cliaracter  of  the  dove« 

§  168.  An  allied  gronp  of  ideas  will  now  be  readily  ander- 
stood.  Where  hoose-burial  preyails,  the  ghost  has  but  one 
place  to  haant ;  bnt  otherwise  it  is  beliered  now  to  re-yisit 
the  habitation  it  has  lef t^  and  now  to  be  where  the  body  lies. 
If,  then^  creatures  which  freqnent  honses  are  sapposed  to 
be  metamorphosed  ancestors^  will  not  creatures  habitually 
found  with  corpses  be  also  considered  as  animal  forms 
assnmed  by  the  dead  ?  That  they  will,  we  may  conclade ; 
and  that  they  are,  we  have  proofs. 

The  preyalence  of  cave-burial  among  early  peoples  eyery- 
where,  has  been  shown.  What  animals  habitoally  occur 
in  theee  dark  recesses  ?  Above  all  others,  those  which  shnn 
the  light — ^bats  and  owls.  Where  there  are  no  forests  with 
hollow  trees,  etc.,  crevices  and  cavems  are  the  most  available 
places  f or  these  night-flying  creatures ;  and  often  in  such 
places  they  are  yery  nnmerous.  An  explorer  of  the  Egyp- 
tian  cave  known  from  its  embalmed  Contents  as  '*  Croco- 
dilopolis,''  teils  me  that  he  was  nearly  suffocated  with  the 
dnst  raised  by  the  bats,  whose  flight  nearly  put  out  the 
torchee.     Now  join  with  these  facts  the  foUowing  passage 

from  ihe  Izdnbar  legend  translated  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

"  Retam  we  from  Hades,  the  land  of  my  knowledge ;  from  the  house 
of  the  departed,  the  seat  of  the  god  Irkalla;  from  the  house  within 
which  is  no  exit ;  from  the  road  the  course  of  which  never  returns ; 
from  the  place  within  which  they  long  for  light — the  place  where  dost 
18  their  nourishment  and  their  food  mnd.  Its  chiefs  also,  like  hirds,  are 
dothed  with  wings.'* 

In  Mr.  l^albot's  rendering  of  the  legend  of  the  descent  of 

Ishtar^  Hades^  described  as  ''  a  cavem  of  great  rocks/'  is 

again  said  to  be  "  the  abode  of  darkness  and  f  amine,  where 

earth  is  their  food:  their  nourishment  clay:  light  is  not 

Seen :  in  darkness  they  dwell :  ghosts^  like  birds^  flntter 

their    wings.^'      Amid    minor    differences,  the  agreement 

respecting  the  cavemous  nature  of  the  place,  its  gloom. 
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its  lack  of  food,  its  dost,  and  the  winged  Btruotore  of  Ha 
inhabitants,  clearly  points  to  the  development  of  the  borial« 
cave  with  its  tenanting  creatnres^  into  Hades  with  its  in- 
habiting  spirits.  In  the  same  waj  that,  as  we  before  saw, 
Sheol,  meaning  primarily  a  cave^  expanded  into  an  nndor« 
World ;  so  here  we  see  thiU;  the  winged  oreatares  habitctally 
fonnd  along  with  the  oorpses  in  the  care^  and  snpposed  to 
be  the  transf  ormed  dead^  orig^nated  tiie  winged  ghQsts  who 
inhabit  the  nnder-world.  Yerification  is  yielded  bj  an 
already-qnoted  passage  from  the  Bible^  where  sorcerers^ 
referred  to  as  consnlting  the  dead^  are  said  to  chirp  like 
bats :  the  explanation  being  that  their  arts^  akin  to  those  of 
the  Zoln  diviners  lately  named,  had  a  like  aim.  "Tbeae 
yentriloqoists/'  sajs  Delitzsch,  ''imitated  the  chixping  of 
bats,  which  was  snpposed  to  proceed  from  the  shades  of 
Bades/'  Forther  yerification  comes  to  ns  from  the  legenda 
of  the  Greeks,  whioh  grew  np  in  adjacent  regions  nnder 
like  oonditions.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  said  in  the 
Odyssey  to  twitter  like  bats  and  scream  like  frightened 
birds.* 

The  experience  that  bats  were  fonnd  in  caves  with  greal 
constancy  and  in  large  nnmbers,  while  owls  more  generally 
freqnented  the  dark  comers  of  deserted  honses,  maj  hsve 
tended  to  difEerentiate  the  associated  oonoeptions.  ^'  Mother 
of  mins  **  is  ;an  Arabian  name  f or  the  owl.  Mr.  Talbot,  in 
translations  embodying  the  religions  belief s  of  the  Assyrians, 
has  the  f ollowing  prayer  uttered  on  a  man's  death : — "  Like 
a  bird  may  it  [the  soul]  fly  to  a  lofty  place  1'"  With  this 
we  may  join  the  fact  that,  in  common  with  modern  Axaba, 

*  Since  tbe  above  was  put  in  type  I  bare  met  wiih  a  confirmatoiy  fact  in  tlM 
Travel»  in  the  FhUippinee  of  Mr.  F.  Jagor.  Before  Eoropeana  oonqnered  tliei\ 
tbe  people  bad  tbe  ideas  and  costoma  of  aneeator-worsbip  higblj  dereloped  | 
and  tbey  aneieatly  boried  in  oaTCS,  wbicb  were  beld  aacved.  Kr.  Jagor  Dar> 
ratet  bia  risit  to  a  cavem  "  tcnsnted  bj  multitiidea  of  bata."  Tbe  few  natiTea 
vf bo  dared  enter,  "  were  in  a  State  of  great  agitation,  and  were  oaief nl  first  to 
enjoin  npon  eacb  otber  tbe  respect  to  be  observed  by  tbem  towaida  Caltqmihm  "* 
— Utenüly  «*  lord  of  tbe  Uta."— P.  160. 
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dieir  ancient  Idndred  pref  erred  to  buiy  iu  high  places  whea 
ihej  oonld.  We  may  also  join  widi  it  the  following  passage 
from  M.  de  PerceTal^s  Essai  sur  Vhistoire  des  Ärabes  : — 

'*  In  their  opinion  the  Soul,  when  leaving  the  bodj,  fled  awaj  in  the 
ÜDnn  of  a  certain  bird  called  Mdma  or  Soda  (a  sort  of  owl),  and  did  not 
eease  flying  ronnd  the  tomb  and  crying  pitifullj." 

The  Egyptians  also^  along  with  kindred  experiences  of 
ihese  cave-hiding  and  roin-hannting  creatures,  had  a  belief 
in  winged  sonls.  One  of  their  wall-paintings  given  by 
Wükinson^  represents,  oyer  the  face  of  a  corpse,  a  human- 
headed  bürd  abont  to  fly  away^  carrying  with  it  the  sign  of 
iife  and  the  symbol  of  transmigration.  Moreover,  on  their 
rnnminy  cases  they  figored  either  a  bird  with  ont-stretched 
wings^  or  such  a  bird  with  a  human  head^  or  a  winged 
Symbol.  Thns  it  seems  likely  that  by  them,  too^  the  crea- 
tares  freqnently  found  in  the  places  of  the  dead  were 
supposed  to  be  forms  assumed  by  the  dead. 

It  may  be  that  these  ancient  peoples  öf  the  East  had 
not  enongh  knowledge  of  inaect-metamorphoses  to  be  Struck 
by  the  ülusive  analogy  on  which  modern  theologians  dwell ; 
but  there  is  one  yariety  of  those  metamorphoses  which^  if 
they  obserred  it,  must  have  seemed  to  f  urnish  a  complete 
parallel.  Yntii  moths  of  many  kinds,  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
larya  to  bury  itself  in  the  earth,  and  af  ter  a  time  there  is 
found  near  the  chiysalis-case  a  winged  croature.  tVliy, 
ihen,  should  not  the  winged  creatnre  found  along  with  the 
human  body  which  has  been  buried  in  a  cave^  be  concluded 
to  have  oome  out  of  it  f  * 

§  169.  Before  dealing  with  supposed  transformations  of  a 

*  Ai  origiaally  gbocti»  not  dassed  as  good  and  bad,  were  inducriminately 
fpoken  of  as  gods,  deraon«,  angela;  and  as  the  diiferentiation  which  even- 
toallj  aroM  was  natnrallj  accompamed  bj  speciaUzcd  bcliefs  respecting 
tlieie  ^iog  formt  aaramed  by  tbem;  it  aeems  not  improbable  that  while 
ftom  the  owl  with  ita  feathered  wing«,  came  the  coneeption  of  the  good  spirit 
or  angel,  there  came  from  the  bat  with  ita  membranoiu  wingi,  the  conoeptioa 
•f  the  bad  spirit  or  devil. 
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third  kind,  like  tbe  above  as  identifyiiig  aninialB  with 
deoeased  men,  bat  unlike  them  as  being  otbennse  snggested, 
two  explanatory  descriptions  are  needed :  one  of  primitive 
langaage  and  the  othe?  of  primitiye  naming. 

The  group  of  words  nsed  as  signs  of  ideas  by  a  sarage^ 
is  yery  small.  Hence  of  tbe  many  things  and  acts  aronnd, 
either  bat  few  can  have  signs^  or  tbose  signs  most  be  indis- 
criminately  applicable  to  different  things  and  acts  :  whence 
ineyitable  misanderstandings.  If^  as  Barton  says  of  the 
Dacotahs^ ''  coloors  are  expressed  by  a  comparison  with  some 
object  in  sight^''  an  intended  assertion  aboat  a  coloor  most 
often  be  taken  for  an  assertion  aboat  the  illastrative  object« 
If^  as  Schweinfarth  teUs  os  of  the  Bongo  dialect^  one  word 
means  either  "  shadow''  or  ^'cload,''  another  "rain"  or  "the 
sky/'  another  ''night"  or  ''to-day"j  the  interpretations  of 
Statements  mast  be  in  part  gaessed  at^  and  the  gaesses  most 
often  be  wrong.  Indefiniteness,  implied  by  this 

paacity  of  words^  is  f arther  implied  by  the  want  of  terms 
expressing  degree.  A  Damara  cannot  anderstand  the  qaes« 
tion  whether  of  two  stages  the  next  is  longer  than  the  last« 
The  qaestion  most  be — ''The  last  is  little;  the  next^  is  it 
great  ?"  and  the  only  reply  is — "  It  is  so/'  or  '^-It  is  not  so." 
In  some  cases,  as  among  the  Abipones^  the  only  mode  of  ex- 
pressing saperlatives  is  that  of  raising  the  yoice.  And  then 
the  ancertainties  of  meaning  resalting  from  sach  indefinite- 
nesses^  are  made  greater  by  the  rapid  changes  in  primitiye 
dialects.  Saperstitions  lead  to  freqaent  sabstitations  of  new 
words  for  those  preyioosly  in  ase ;  and  henoe  Statements 
corrent  in  one  generation^  otherwise  expressed  in  the  next, 
are  misconstraed.  Incoherence  is  an  additional 

caase  of  confasion.  Spix  and  Martins  teil  as  that,  in  the 
aboriginal  langaages  of  South  Brazil,  "  there  are  no  sach 
things  as  declensions  and  conjagations,  and  still  less  a 
regalar  constraction  of  the  sentences.  They  alwaya  speak 
in  the  infinitiye,  with,  or  mostly  withoat,  pronoans  or  sab- 
stantiyes.     The   accent,   which  is   chiefly   on  the  second 
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jyllable,  the  slowness  or  qnickness  of  prononciation^  cer- 
tain  signs  with  the  hand^  the  mouth,  or  other  gestnres^  are 
neceBsarj  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  sentence.  If  the 
Indian^  for  instance,  means  to  say^  'I  will  go  into  the  wood^' 
he  BOjs  *  Wood-go  : '  pnahing  out  his  mcath  to  indicate  the 
qaarterwhich  he  intends  to  visit."  Clearly,  no  propositions 
impljing  even  moderate  degrees  of  discrimination^  can  be 
communicated  by  such  people.  The  relative  homo- 

geneity  of  early  speech^  thos  implied  by  the  absence  of 
modifying  terminations  to  words  or  the  anxiliaries  serving 
iD  place  of  them^  ia  f  nrther  implied  by  the  absence  of 
general  and  abstract  words.  Even  the  first  grades  of 
generality  and  abstractness  are  inezpressible.  Dobriz- 
hoffer  says  that  both  the  Abipones  and  the  Ouaranis 
"want  the  verb  snbstantiye  to  be.  They  want  the  verb 
to  haye.  They  haye  no  words  whereby  to  express  man, 
body,  God,  place,  time,  never,  ever,  everywhere."  Simi- 
larly.  Lichtenstein  describes  the  Eaffir  language  as  having 
"  no  proper  article,  no  anxiliary  verbs,  no  inflections  either 
of  their  verbs  or  substantives.  The  simple,  abstract  propo- 
sition,  7  am,  cannot  be  expressed  in  their  langnage/' 

With  these  ä  posteriori  yerifications  of  the  ä  priori 
expectation,  that  early  speech  is  meagre,  incoherent,  indefi- 
nite, we  may  änticipate  coontless  erroneons  beliefs  caused 
by  misapprehensions.  We  read  in  Dobrizhoffer  that 
among  the  Guaranis,  "Äbache  has  three  meanings — I  am 
a  Ouara/ii,  I  am  a  man,  or  I  am  a  husband  ;  which  of  these 
h  meant  most  be  gathered  from  the  tenor  of  the  conyersa- 
tion.''  On  asking  what  will  happen  with  traditions  narrated 
in  such  Speech,  we  must  answer  that  the  resulting  distor* 
tions  will  be  extreme  and  multitudinons. 

§  170.  Proper  names  were  not  always  possessed  by  men : 
they  are  growths.  It  neyer  occurred  to  the  uninyentiye 
sayage  to  distingnish  this  person  from  that  by  special 
•oonds.     An  indiyidual  was  at  first  signified  by  something 
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connected  with  him,  which,  wken  mentioned,  called  him  io 
mind — ^an  inddent,  a  juxta-position^  a  personal  trait. 

A  descriptiye  name  is  conunonly  assomed  io  be  the  earliest« 
We  suppose  that  jnst  as  objects  and  placea  in  onr  own 
Island  acquired  iheir  names  by  the  establisliment  of  what  was 
originally  an  impromptu  description ;  so^  names  of  saragea., 
sacb  as  '^Broad  face/'  ^Head  witbout  hair/'  ^'Curly  bead/' 
'^  Horse-tail/'    are    tbe  significant  sohriqueta   witb  wbich 
naming  begins.     Bat  it  is  not  so.     ünder  pressore  of  the 
need  for  indicating  a  child  wbile.yet  it  has  no  pecnliarities, 
it  is  referred  to  in  connezion  witb  some  circnmstaDce  at- 
tending  its  birth.    Angas  teils  ns  tbat  tbe  Lower  Murraj 
Aostralians  derive  tbeir  namos  eitber  from  some  trivial 
occorrence^  from  tbe  spot  wbere  tbey  were  bom^  or  from  a 
natural  object  seen  by  tbe  motber  soon  after  tbe  birtb  of  tbe 
cbild.     Tbis  is  typical.    According  to  Andersson^  Damara 
''  cbildren  are  named  after  great  public  incidents/'    Hodg- 
Bon  states  tbat  ^'most  of  tbe  Bodo  and  Dbimüs  bear  mean- 
ingless  designations^  or  any  passing  event  of  tbe  moment 
may  suggest  a  significant  term/'     Tbe  name  gi\ren  to  a 
Kaffir  cbild  soon  after  birtb^  says  Sbooter^  ''  usually  refers 
to  some  circmnstance  connected  witb  tbat  event^  or  bappen- 
ing  about  tbe  same  time^';  and  conceming  tbe  Mandingoes 
we  leam  tbe  like  from  Park.     By  Scboolcraft  we  are  told 
tbat  among  tbe  Comancbes^  '^  tbe  cbildren  are  named  from 
some  circumstance  in  tender  years '';  and  Heame  describes 
tbe   names  of    tbe  Cbippewayan  boys   as  ''generally  de- 
rived  from  some  place^  season,  or  animal/'     Even  witb  so 
superior  a  type  as  tbe  Bedouins,  tbe  like  bappens.     "A 
name/'  says  Burckbardt,  ''  is  giyen  to  tbe  infant  imme- 
diately   on  bis  birtb«     Tbe  name  is  deriyed  from  some 
trifling  accident^  or  from  some  object  wbicb  bas  Struck  tbe 
f ancy  of  tbe  motber  or  any  of  tbe  women  present  at  tbe  cbild'a 
birtb.     Tbus^  if  tbe  dog  bappened  to  be  near  on  tbis  oooa« 
sion,  tbe  infant  is  probably  named £6Za&  (from  Kßlh,  a  dog).'' 

Tbis  yague  mode  of  identification^  wbicb  arises  first  in  tbe 
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Iiistoiy  o£  ihe  race,  and  long  suryiyes  as  a  birth-naming  in 
the  life  of  each  individual,  ia  by-and-by  habitoally  f oUowed 
by  a  re-naming  of  a  more  specific  kind :  a  personal  trait 
that  becomes  decided  in  the  course  of  growth,  a  stränge 
accidenty  or  a  remarkable  achieyement^  famishing  the 
second  name.  Among  the  peoples  aboye  mentioned^  the 
Comanches^  the  Damaras^  the  Kaffirs^  illustrate  this.  Speak- 
ing  of  the  Kaffirs,  Mann  says — "  Thus  '  ümgodi'  is  simply 
'  the  boy  who  was  bom  in  a  hole/  That  is  a  birth  name. 
'Umginqisago'  is  'the  hunter  who  made  the  game  roll 
orer/  That  is  a  name  of  renown/'  Omitting  mnltitudinous 
illnstrations^  let  ns  note  some  which  immediately  concern 
OS.  Speaking  of  the  additional  names  gained 

by  the  Tupis  after  saccesses  in  battle^  Southey  says — 
"  They  selected  their  appellations  from  yisible  objects^  pride 
or  ferocity  inflaencing  their  choice'':  whence  obviously 
resolts  naming  after  savage  animals.  Writing  of  the  Karens, 
Mason  enamerates  among  animal-names — '  Tiger,' '  Yellow- 
Tiger/  '  Fierce-Tiger/  '  Gaur/  '  Goat-antelope/  'Hom-bill/ 
'  Heron/ '  Prince-bird/  and  'Mango-fish ':  the  preferencefor 
the  formidable  beast  being  obvious.  In  New  Zealand  a 
Dative  swift  of  foot  is  called  '  E[awaw/  a  bird  or  fowl;  and 
Barton  gives  as  names  of  the  Dacotah  women,  the  '  White 
Martin,'  the  '  Yoang  Mink/  the  '  Muskrat's  Paw.'  All  oyer 
ihe  World  this  nicknaming  after  animals  is  habitaal.  Lander 
speeks  of  it  among  the  Yombans ;  Thnnberg,  among  the 
Hottentots ;  and  that  it  proyails  thronghout  North  America 
erery  one  knows.  As  implied  in  cases  above^  seif- 

exaltation  is  sometimes  the  cause,  and  sometimes  exaltation 
by  othera.  Liyingstone  teils  us  that  when  a  Makololo  chief 
arrives  at  a  village,  the  people  salute  him  with  the  title, 
'  Great  Lion/  The  writers  of  Four^  Tears  in  Äshantee,  de* 
scribe  King  Koffi's  attendants  as  exclaiming — '*  Look  before 
thee,  0  Lion/'  In  the  Harris  papyros,  King  Men-cheper- 
ra  (Tothmes  III,)  is  called '  the  Furious  Lion/  In  early  As- 
•yrian  inscriptions  we  read — '^Like  a  bull  thou  shalt  rule 
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over  the  chief s '' :  a  simile  whicH^  as  we  sliall  see  in  another 
case^  readily  passes  into  metaphor.  Thus  in  tLe  third 
Sallier  papyras  it  is  said  of  Bameses — ''  As  a  bull^  terrible 
with  pointed  homs  he  rose  '*;  and  then  in  a  subseqnent  pas- 
sage  the  defeated  address  him — ''Homs^  conqaering  bull/' 
Bememberinp^  that  this  habit  snrvives  among  onrselTes, 
so  that  the  oonning  person  is  called  a  f  oz^  the  rade  a  bear, 
the  hypocritical  a  crooodile,  the  dirty  a  pig,  the  keen  a 
hawk^  and  so  on — observing  that  in  those  ancient  races  who 
had  proper  names  of  a  developed  kind,  animal-nicknaming 
still  prevafled;  let  os  ask  what  resolted  from  it  in  the 
earliest  stages. 

§  171.  On  recalling  the  extreme  yagaeness  of  primitive 
Speech^  the  answer  will  be  manifest.  Verbal  signs  being  at 
first  so  inadeqnate  that  gestnre-signs  are  needfnl  to  eke 
them  out^  the  distinction  between  metaphor  and  fact  cannot 
be  expressed,  much  less  preserved  in  tradition.  If,  aa 
shown  by  instances  Mr.  Tjlor  giyes,  even  the  higher  races 
mistake  metaphors  for  facts — ^if  the  statement  in  the  Koran 
that  Gk)d  opened  and  oleansed  Mahomet's  heart,  becomes  a 
belief  that  his  heart  was  actaally  taken  ont,  washed,  and 
replaoed — ^if  from  tribes  withont  govemors,  described  as 
withont  heads,  there  has  arisen  among  ciyilized  people  the 
belief  that  there  are  headless  races  of  men;  we  cannot  be 
sorprised  if  the  savage,  lacking  knowledge  and  with  rade 
langoage,  gets  the  idea  that  an  ancestor  named  ^'  the  Tiger" 
was  an  actoal  tiger.  From  childhood  npwards  he  heara  his 
father's  father  spoken  of  by  this  name.  No  one  thinks  of 
him  as  liable  to  misinterpret  it :  error  being^  indeed,  a  gene- 
ral  notion  the  savage  has  scarcely  reached.  And  there  are 
no  words  senring  to  convey  a  correction,  eren  if  the  need 
is  perceived.  Inevitably,  then,  he  grows  np  believing  that 
his  father  descended  from  a  tiger — thinking  of  himself  as 
one  of  the  tiger  stock.  Eyerywhere  tho  resnlts  of  such 
mistakes  meet  ns. 
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*' A  characteristic  featnre  in  Central  Asiatic  traditions/' 
lays  Mitcliellj  "ia  tlie  derivation  of  their  origin  from  some 
animal/'  According  to  Brooke^  the  Sea  Dyaks  slirmk 
saperBtitionsly  from  eating  certain  animals;  becanse  tliey 
snppose  these  animals  bear  a  proximity  to  some  of  their 
forefathers^  who  were  begotten  by  them  or  begot  them.  Qf 
the  Becbnana  tribes  Livingstone  teils  ns  ''  the  term  Bakatla 
means^  'they  of  tbe  monkey ' ;  Baknena,  'they  of  tbe  alli- 
gator';  Batl&ssi^  'they  of  the  fish':  each  tribe  liaving  a 
superstitions  dread  of  the  animal  after  wbicli  it  is  called/' 
Falkner  describes  the  Patagonians  as  possessing  "  a  multi- 
plicity  of  these  deities ;  eacb  of  wbom  they  believe  to  pre- 
side  oyer  one  particalar  caste  or  family  of  Indians^  of  which 
he  is  sapposed  to  haye  been  the  creator.  Some  make  them- 
selves  of  the  caste  of  the  tiger^  some  of  the  lion,  some  of  the 
gnanaco^  and   others  of   the  ostrich.''  Leaving 

ihe  many  illostrations  supplied  by  other  regions,  we  will 
lock  more  nearly  at  those  ooming  from  North  America. 
Rosa  says  the  tribes  north  of  the  Golombia  ''protend  to  be 
deriyed  from  a  mosk-rat/'  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Powers, 
"all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  California^  without  excep- 
üon,  belieye  that  their  first  ancestors  were  created  directly 
from  the  earth  of  their  respectiye  dwelling-places^  and,  in 
rery  many  cases,  that  these  ancestors  were  coyotes " 
[prairie-wolyes] .  And  here  are  extracts  of  like  meaning 
from  the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft.  Of  the  Zapotecs 
it  is  Said  that  ''  some,  to  boast  of  their  yaloar,  made 
themselyes  out  the  sons  of  lions  and  diyers  wild  beasts.'' 
By  the  Haidahs,  ''  descent  from  the  crows  is  qaite  grayely 
affinned  and  steadfastly  maintained.''  ''  Among  the  Ahts 
of  Yancouyer  Island,  perhaps  the  commonest  notion  of 
origin  is  that  men  at  first  existed  as  birds,  animals,  and 
fishes."  The  Chipewayans  *'  deriye  their  origin  from  a  dog. 
At  one  time  they  were  so  strongly  imbued  with  respect  f or 
their  canine  ancestry,  that  they  entirely  ceased  to  employ 
dogs   in   drawing  their  sledg^.''     The   Koniagas   "haye 
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tHeir  legendary  Bird  and  Dog, — ^ihe  latter  taking  the  place 
occapied  in  the  mythology  of  many  other  tribes  by  the 
wolf  or  Coyote." 

So  well-oiganized  are  these  beliefs  that,  in  some  cases. 
accounts  are  given  of  the  transitions.  Calif  omian  Indians 
deficending  trom  tlie  prairie-wolf^  explain  tlie  loss  of  their 
tails:  they  say^  ''an  acquired  habit  of  sitting  upright^  baa 
utterly  erased  and  destroyed  that  beautif ol  member/'  Cer- 
tain  Northern  Califomians  who  ascribe  their  origin  in  part 
to  grizzly  bears,  assert  that  in  old  times  these  walked  ''on 
their  hind  legs  like  men^  and  talked^  and  carried  clnbs, 
using  the  fore-limbs  as  men  use  their  anns/'  Even  more 
strangely  are  these  ideas  of  relationship  shown  by  Frank - 
Un's  account  of  the  Dog-rib  Indians : — 

"  These  people  take  their  names,  in  the  first  instance»  from  their  dogs. 
A  yoang  man  is  the  fkther  of  a  certain  dog,  bat  when  he  is  marzied  and 
has  a  son,  he  styles  himself  the  father  of  the  boy.  The  women  have  a 
habit  of  reproTing  the  dogs  Tery  teoderly  when  they  obaenre  them 
fighting.  '  Are  yon  not  ashamed/  aay  they» '  to  qnaml  with  yovr  little 
brotherr  " 

§  172.  This  last  Ulostration  introduces  ns  to  the  yarioos 
seqnences  from  the  conception  of  animal-ancestry,  thus 
arising  by  misinterpretation  of  nicknames. 

Animals  mnst  think  and  understand  as  men  do ;  for  are 
they  not  derived  from  the  same  progenitors  as  the  tribe^  or 
as  other  tribes  f  Hence  the  belief  of  the  Papagos^  that  in 
primeyal  days  ''  men  and  beasts  talked  together :  a  common 
langoage  made  all  brethren.^'  Hence  the  practice  of  the 
Eamtschadales,  who^  according  to  Grieye^  when  fishing^ 
"  entreat  the  whales  or  sea-horses  not  to  oyerthrow  their 
boats;  and  in  hnnting,  beseech  the  bears  and  wolyes  not  to 
hnrt  them.''  Hence  the  habit  of  the  Dacotahs^  who  ask 
snakes  to  be  friendly ;  and  of  whom  Schoolcraft  says — "  I 
haye  heard  Indians  talk  and  reason  with  a  horse^  the  same 
as  with  a  person.^'  Hence  the  notion  betrayed  by  the 
negro  attendants  of  Liyingstone,  who  teils  ns — ^''I  asked 
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my  men  what  the  hjBBnaB  were  laughing  at ;  as  tiiey  nsually 
gire  animab  credit  f or  a  share  of  intelligeiice.  They  said 
Üiey  were  laughing  because  we  conld  not  take  the  whole  [of 
ihe  elephant];  and  that  they  would  have  plenty  to  eat  aa 
well  as  we." 

A  second  sequence  is  that  animals,  thas  concei\red  aa  akin 
to  men^  are  often  treated  with  consideration.  Schoolcraft 
States  that  the  Chippewas^  thinking  th^  will  have  to  en- 
connter  in  the  other  world  the  spirits  of  slain  animals, 
apologized  to  a  bear  f  or  killing  him,  asked  f  orgiveness^  and 
pretended  that  an  American  was  to  blame ;  and^  similarly, 
we  are  told  by  Harris  that  the  Ostyaks^  after  destroying  a 
bear,  ''  ask  his  pardon,''  and  teil  him  that  the  Bussians  were 
his  mnrderers.  In  like  manner  of  the  Kookies,  we  leam 
from  M'Gulloch  that  ''the  captore  of  an  elephant,  tiger,  bear, 
wild  hogy  or  any  savage  wild  beast,  is  f ollowed  by  a  f east  in 
propitiation  of  its  manes/'  Elindred  practices  are  foUowed 
by  the  Stiens  of  Cambodia^  the  Snmatrans,  the  Dyaks,  the 
Kaffirs,  the  Siamese^  and  eyen  the  Arabs. 

Natorally,  as  a  f  arther  sequence,  there  comes  a  special 
regard  f  or  the  animal  which  gives  the  tribal  name,  and  is 
considered  a  relative.  As  the  ancestor  conceiyed  nnder  the 
hnman  form  is  tiionght  able  to  work  good  or  ill  to  his 
descendants,  so,  too,  is  the  ancestor  conceived  ander  the 
bmte-fonn.  Hence^  as  Bancroft  teils  os,  ''no  Indian  tracing 
his  descent  from  the  spirit  mother  and  the  grizKly,  as  here 
described,  will  kill  a  grizdj  bear.''  In  like  manner  the 
Ofiages  will  not  destroy  the  beayer:  believing  themselyes 
derived  from  it.  ''A  tribe  neyer  eats  of  the  animal 
which  is  its  namesake/'  says  Liyingstone  of  the  Bechnanas. 
Like  ideas  and  practices  occur  in  Anstralia  in  a  lese  settled 
form.  '*  A  member  of  the  family  will  neyer  kill  an  animal  of 
the  species  to  whidi  his  kobong  [animal-nameeake]  belongs, 
shonld  he  find  it  asleep;  indeed,  he  always  kills  it  re- 
luctanüy,  and  neyer  withont  affording  it  a  chance  of  escape.'' 
Joined  with  this  regard  for  the  animal-namesake  considered 
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as  a  relative,  there  goes  belief  in  its  guardianship ;  and 
hence  arises  the  &ith,  so.widely  diffused,  in  omens  deriyed 
from  birds  and  qnadrnpeds.  The  ancestor  under  the  bmte 
form  is  sapposed  to  be  solicitons  for  the  wel&re  of  bis 
kindred;  and  so  teils  tbem  by  signs  and  sonnds  of  their 
danger. 

§  173.  Do  we  not  in  these  observances  see  tbe  be- 
ginnings  of  a  worship?  If  tbe  East  Africans,  as  Liring- 
stone  teils  ns,  think  tbe  sools  of  departed  Chiefs  enter  into 
lions  and  render  them  sacred;  we  may  conclnde  that  sacred- 
ness  will  eqnallj  attach  to  the  animals  whose  human  souls 
were  ancestral.  If  the  Congo  people,  holding  this  belief 
abont  lions,  think  '^  the  lion  spares  those  whom  he  meets, 
when  he  is  oonrteonsly  salnted'';  the  implication  is  that  there 
will  be  propitiations  of  the  beast-chief  who  was  the  pro- 
genitor  of  the  tribe.  Prayers  and  oflferings  may  be 
expected  to  deyelop  into  a  cult,  and  the  animal-namesake 
to  become  a  deity. 

When,  therefore,  among  the  North  American  Indians, 
whose  habit  of  naming  from  animals  still  continues^  and 
whose  legends  of  animal-progenitors  are  so  specific,  we  find 
animals  taking  rank  as  creators  and  divinities — when  we 
read  in  Bancrof  t  that  '^ '  raren '  and  '  wolf '  are  the  names 
of  the  two  gods  of  the  Klinkits,  who  are  sapposed  to  be  the 
fonnders  of  the  Indian  race '' ;  we  haye  jn3t  the  resnlt  to  be 
anticipated.  And  when  of  this  tribe  we  forther  read  that 
"  the  Raren  trank  is  again  divided  into  sub-clans,  called  the 
Frog,  the  Groose,  the  Sea-Lion,  the  Owl,  and  the  Salmon," 
while  ^'  tibe  Wolf  f  amily  comprises  the  Bear,  Eagle,  Dolphin, 
Shark,  and  Alca " ;  we  see  that  deification  of  the  ancestor 
ander  the  animal  form  f ollows  the  same  ooorse  as  deification 
of  the  ancestor  ander  the  hnman  form.  In  either  case,  more 
recent  progenitors  of  sab-tribes  acqaire  a  sacredness  second 
to  that  of  the  ancient  progenitors  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Qaided  by  these  rarioas  clues,  we  cannot,  I  think,  hesitate 
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to  infer  that  mach  o£  tHe  deyeloped  animal-worship  of  the 
andent  liistorio  races^  grew  out  of  Üub  misinterpretation  of 
nicknames.  Eyen  now,  among  partially-civilized  peoples^ 
the  re-genesis  of  auch  worship  is  shown  ns.  In  the 
appendix  to  jPVmr  Ytars  ia  Äahantee,  we  read  that  certain 
of  the  king's  attendants^  whose  dntjr  it  is  to  proise  him,  or 
''gire  him  names/'  cry  out  among  other  titles — "Bore/' 
(the  name  of  a  Tenomoos  serpent)  "  yoa  are  most  beaatiful, 
bat  jonr  bite  is  deadly/'  As  these  African  kings  ordin- 
arily  nndergo  apotheosis — as  this  laudatory  title  '^Bore/' 
may  be  expected  to  soryive  along  with  the  other  titlesj 
and  to  be  nsed  in  propitiations — as  the  Zulos,  who^  led  by 
another  snggestion^  think  dead  men  become  snakes^  distin« 
gnish  certain  venomons  snakes  as  chiefs;  we  mnet  admit 
that  from  this  complimentary  nickname  of  a  king  who  be- 
came  a  god,  may  readily  grow  np  the  worship  of  a  serpent« 
-^-a  serpent  who«  neverthelei^s,  had  a  hnman  history. 
Similarly  when  we  ask  what  is  likely  to  happen  from  the 
animal-name  by  which  the  king  is  hononred  in  Madagascar. 
As  Ellis  teils  ns  in  his  history — " '  God  is  gone  to  the  west 
— Badama  is  a  mighty  bull^'  were  expressions  nsed  by  the 
Malagasy  women  in  their  songs  in  praise  of  their  king,  who 
was  absent  on  a  warlike  expedition."  Here  we  haye  the 
three  titles  simnltaneonsly  applied — the  god,  the  king^  the 
bull.  If  ,  then,  we  read  that  by  the  Egyptians,  eyen  in  their 
later  times,  the  king  was  deified — ^if  the  same  papyms 
which  shows  ns  Bameses  II.  inyoking  his  father  as  a  god, 
also  contains  the  title  "  conqnering  bull,''  giyen  to  Bameses 
by  the  snbjngated;  can  we  donbt  that  from  like  occnrrences 
in  earlier  times  arose  the  worship  of  Apis  f  Can  we  donbt 
that  the  boyine  deities  of  the  Hindns,  the  Assyrians,  and 
other  ancient  peoples,  similarly  originated  f 

So  that  misinterpretation  of  metaphorical  titles  which  in- 
eyitably  occnrs  in  early  speech,  being  given,  the  rise  of 
animal-worship  is  a  natural  seqnence.  Mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  all  yield  nicknames ;  are  all  in  one  place  or 
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other  regarded  as  progenitora;  all  acquire^  among  tius  or 
that  people,  a  sacredAeas  rising  in  many  cased  to  adoration* 
Even  where  tHe  nickname  was  one  of  reproach — even  wbero 
thd  oreature  is  of  a  kind  to  inspire  contempt  rather  ihan 
respect^  wo  see  that  idenüfication  with  ihe  ancestor  ez- 
pkdna  worsbip  of  it.  The  YeddahSj  who  are  pUDdominaatly 
ancestor-worshippers,  also  worship  a  tortoise.  Tboagh 
among  them  the  reason  is  not  traceable,  we  fi^d  an  indica- 
tion  of  it  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bates^  doring  his  Amaoon  ex* 
plorationSf  had  two  attendants  somamed  TortoiBOj  and 
their  snmame  had  descended  to  them  from  a  father  whose 
slowness  had  suggested  this  permanent  nickname.  Here 
we  see  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  tortoise 
tribe ;  haying  the  tortoise  f or  ancestor^  totem,  deity. 

§  174.  Some  stränge  facts,  completely  ezplicable  on  the 
hypothesis  aboTe  set  f orth,  may  be  added.  I  refer  to  the 
worship  of  beings  represented  as  half  man  half  bmte* 

If,  in  the  genealogy  of  f ntore  Ashantee  kings,  tradition 
preserves  the  statement  that  their  ancestor  was  the  yeno- 
mous  serpent  '*  Bore  ** — ^if  there  goes  down  to  posterity  the 
faot  that  "  Bore  **  was  a  mler^  a  law-maker^  an  articolate 
speaking  person — ^if  legend  says  both  that  he  was  a 
snake  and  that  he  was  a  man ;  what  is  likely  to  happen  ? 
Believing  implicitly  all  he  is  told  by  his  seniors,  the 
sayage  will  accept  both  these  assertions.  In  some  cases  he 
will  sit  down  oontentedly  nnder  the  contradiction ;  in  others 
he  will  attempt  a  compromise.  Especially  if  he  makes  a 
graphic  or  scolptured  effigy,  will  he  be  led  to  nnite  the  in- 
congmous  characters  as  best  he  can — ^will  produce  a  fignre 
partly  human  and  partly  reptilian.  It  cannot  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  if  Malagasy  stories  and  songs  teil  of  the 
conquering  Badama  as ''  a  mighty  bull/'  as  a  king,  as  a  godj 
deyelopment  of  the  resulting  cult>  joined  with  development 
of  the  plastic  arts,  may  enä  in  a  representation  of  the  god 
Badama  either  as  a  man  or  as  a  bullj  or  as  a  bull-headed 
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man,  or  as  a  creatare  having  a  bovine  body  with  a  human 
head. 

In  another  way  is  this  type  of  deity  auggeeted  by  miBin- 
terpretatipn  of  metaphorical  titles.  Ancestora  who  snnrlye 
in  legeuds  onder  their  animal-names,  and  of  whom  the 
legends  ako  say  that  they  took  to  wif e  ancestors  bearing 
either  düferent  animal-names  or  bnman  names,  will  be  sup- 
poeed  to  have  had  offspring  oombining  the  attribntes  of 
both  parents«  A  passage  from  Bancroft's  account  of  the 
Aleatians  ahoWs  us  the  initial  stage  of  snch  a  belief. 

"  Some  say  that  in  the  begiiimtig  a  Biteh  inhabited  Unalaska,  and 
that  a  great  Dog  Bwam  acioss  to  her  from  Kadiak ;  £raan  which  pair  the 
human  race  have  sprang.  Others,  naming  the  bitch-mother  of  their 
race  Mahalch,  describe  a  certain  Old  Man,  called  Iraghdadakh,  who  came 
from  the  north  to  visit  this  Mahakh.  The  result  of  tliis  yiait  was  the 
Inrth  of  two  oreatnres,  male  and  female,  with  such  an  extraordinary 
mixing  np  of  the  elements  of  natnre  in  them  that  they  were  each  half 
man  half  lox." 

Now  such  a  legend,  or  such  a  kindred  one  as  that  of  the 
Qnich&  conceming  the  descent  of  mankind  from  a  cave- 
dwelling  woman  and  a  dog  that  conld  transform  himself 
into  a  handflome  youth,  or  snch  a  one  as  that  of  the 
Dikokamenni  Sarghia,  who  say  they  are  descended  *'  from 
a  red  greyhonnd  and  a  certain  qneen  with  her  forty  hand- 
maidens/'  can  hardly  fail  to  initiate  ideas  of  componnd 
gods.  Peoples  who  advanoe  far  enough  to  develop  their 
mde  effigies  of  ancestora  plaoed  on  graves,  into  idols  in- 
cloaed  in  temples,  will^  if  they  have  traditions  of  this  kind, 
be  likely  to  represent  the  Creators  of  their  tribes  as  dog- 
headed  men  or  hnman-faced  dogs. 

An  intelligible  origin  for  the  hybrid  deities  which  so 
many  semi-civilized  people  have  had,  is  thus  fnmished.  The 
Ghaldaans  and  Babylonians  had  in  common  their  god 
Nergal,  the  winged  man-lion,  and  also  Nin,  the  fiah-god — a 
fish  ont  of  which  grew  near  its  head  ahnman  head,  and  near 
its  iail  hnman  feet:  the  adjacent  Philistines,  too,  haying 
their  kindred  god  Dagon,  with  the  face  and  hands  of  a  man 
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and  the  tail  of  a  fish.  Then  in  Assjria  tihere  was  the 
winged  man-bull,  representative  of  Nin;  and  in  Phcenicia 
tliere  was  Astarte,  sometimes  representcd  as  partially 
human  and  partially  boyine.  Egypt  had  a  great  variety  of 
these  Compound  sapematnral  beings.  In  addition  to  the 
god  Ammon^  figpired  as  a  man  with  a  ram's  head,  Horos, 
with  the  head  of  a  hawk,  the  goddesses  Math  and  Hathor 
with  that  of  a  lion  and  that  of  a  oow^  Thoth  with  that  of  an 
ibisy  Typhon  with  that  of  an  ass^  and  bnite-headed  demona 
too  numerons  to  mention;  we  have  the  rarioas  sphinxes, 
which  to  a  lion's  body  unite  the  heads  of  men^  of  rams,  of 
hawks^  of  snakes^  etc.  We  have  also  more  inyolved  Com- 
pounds as  winged  mammals  with  hawks'  heads,  and  winged 
crocodQes  with  hawks'  heads.  Nay,  there  was  eyen  one 
named  Sak,  which,  says  Wilkinson,  '^  united  a  bird,  a  quad* 
ruped,  and  a  yegetable  production  in  its  own  person." 

Such  grotesque  conceptions,  of  which  otherwise  there 
seems  no  feasible  ezplanation,  are  explicable  as  due  to  the 
misinterpretation  of  seyeral  metaphorical  names  bome  by 
the  same  person.  We  haye  seen  that  to  the  present  king 
of  Ashantee  both  ^^  Lion  "  and  '^  Snake  '*  are  giyen  as  names 
of  honour ;  and  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  multiplication 
of  such  names  of  honour  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  Bgyptians. 

§  175.  To  abridge  as  &r  as  may  be  what  remains  of  ihis 
long  exposition,  I  will  merely  indicate  the  additiomd  groups 
of  supporting  facts. 

The  Egyptians,  whose  oustoms  were  so  persistent  and 
whose  ancestor-worship  was  so  elaborate,  show  us,  just  where 
we  might  expect  them,  all  the  results  of  this  misinterpre- 
tation. They  had  clans  whose  sacred  animals  differed,  and 
who  treated  each  other's  sacred  animals  with  abhorrence 
and  enmity :  a  fact  pointing  to  an  early  sti^e  when  these 
animals  gaye  the  names  to  chiefs  of  antagonistic  tribes. 
Auimal-naming,  thus   indicated   as  primitiyely  practisedj 
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eontinned  down  to  late  periods  in  tlieir  Iiistory :  afier  their 
kings  had  hnman  proper  names,  they  had  still  animal-names 
joined  witk  theso.  They  had  sacred  animals ;  and  some  of 
the  names  of  these  were  identical  with  those  given  in  hononr. 
They  embalmed  animals  as  they  embalzned  men.  They  had 
animal-gods ;  they  had  deities  half  brnte  half  human;  they 
had  Agares  of  other  Compound  beings. 

Where  we  find  most  dominant  the  practice  of  naming 
after  animals^  and  where  there  resnlt  these  legends  of 
descent  from  animals  and  regard  f or  them  as  divinities,  we 
also  find  developed  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  legends 
about  animal-agency  in  human  afiairs.  As  Bancroft  says 
conoeming  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  States — *'  Beasts  and 
birds  and  fishes  fetch  and  carry,  talk  and  act,  in  a  way  that 
leayes  even  ^JElsop^s  heroes  in  the  shade/'  All  the  multitu- 
dinous  fables  of  this  class,  f ound  among  many  peoples,  fall 
naturally  into  their  places  on  the  hypothesis  here  set  forth. 

This  hypothesis  explains,  also,  the  cases  in  which  the  order 
of  genesis  is  inverted.  Bancroft  teils  us  that  **  the  Salish, 
the  Nisquallies,  and  the  Yakimas  *  *  *  all  hold  that 
beasts,  fishes,  and  eyen  edible  roots  are  descended  from 
human  Originals/'  Glearly  this  is  a  conception  which  the 
misinterpretation  of  nicknames  may  originate.  If  ''the 
Bear  **  was  the  f  ounder  of  a  tribe  whose  deeds  wer^  pre* 
■enred  in  tradition,  the  alternative  iuterpretations  might  be 
either  that  he  was  the  bear  from  whom  men  descended,  or 
that  he  was  the  man  from  whom  the  bears  descended« 
Many  of  the  metamorphoses  of  classic  mythology  have 
probably  arisen  in  a  kindred  way,  when  the  human  ante- 
cedents,  either  of  parentage  or  adventures,  were  so  distinct 
■8  to  negative  the  opposite  view. 

Qf  oourse  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  thus  initiated, 
becomes  comprehensible ;  and  its  developments  nd  longer 
kok  so  grotesque.  Where  a  man  who  had  several  animal- 
names  was  spoken  of  in  this  legend  as  the  eagle  and  in 
that  as  the  wolf,  there  would  result  the  idea  thut  he  was 
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now  one  and  now  the  other ;  and  from  this  saggestion,  im« 
checked  credulKy  might  not  nnnatozallj  elaborate  the  belief 
in  Buocesaiye  trsnsformations. 

Stories  of  women  who  have  bome  animala,  similarly  fall 
into  iheir  plaoes.  St.  John  says  that  'Hlie  Land  Djaks 
oonfiider  it  wrong  to  kül  tho  oobra  de  capella^;  becsnse  one 
of  iheir  f emale  anceBtors  was  pregpmnt  &>r  aeven  yearSj  and 
ultimately  bronght  forth  twins«-one  a  human. being^  the 
other  a  cobra.'^  In  like  manner  we  are  told  by  Cook  thai 
the  Batavians  ''believe  that  women^  when  deliyered  of  a 
childy  are  freqnently  delivered  at  the  same  time  of  a  yoong 
crocodile  as  a  twin,  and  that  this  is  taken  to  the  river  by 
the  midwife/'  May  we  not  condude  that  twins  of  whom 
one  gained  the  nickname  of  the  crocodile,  gave  rise  to  a 
legend  which  originated  this  monstrona  belief  ? 

If  the  naming  after  animals  was  a  mode  of  distingoishing 
individnals  which  preoeded  the  nse  of  homan  proper  names 
•— if,  when  there  arose  such  proper  names,  these  did  not  at 
first  displace  the  animal^names,  bnt  were  joined  with  them*- 
if,  at  a  still  later  stage,  animal-naities  feil  into  disose  and 
ihe  conventional  snmiimes  beoame  predominant;  then  it 
seems  inferable  that  the  brute-god  arises  first^  that  the  god 
half -brate  and  half «hnman  belongs  to  a  later  stage,  and 
{hat  the  anthropomorphic  god  comes  latest.  Axnid  the 
entanglements  dne  to  the  sorrivals  of  old  worships  in  the 
midst  of  newer  ones,  and  dne  to  the  mixtures  of  my  thologies^ 
it  is  difficnlt  to  fihow  this;  bat  there  seems  reason  for  sna* 
pectiDg  that  it  has  been  so  among  peoples  who  originally 
practiaed  animal-naming  extensiyely. 

§  1 76.  Sundry  minor  gronps  of  facta  thns  join  ihe  major 
groups  in  npholding  the  belief  that  auimal-worBhip  is  a  dis* 
guised  form  of  ancestor-worahip.  There  are  three  ways  in 
which  the  primitive  man  is  led  to  identify  the  animal  with 
the  ancestor. 

The  oiher-self  of  the  dead  relative  is  snpposed  to  come 
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baokj  liabitoally  or  occasionally^  to  his  old  abode  :  Low  eise 
is  it  possible  f or  the  snrvivors,  sleeping  tbere^  to  8ee  bim  in 
Üieir  dreams  ?  Here  are  creatures  wbicb  comiroiily^  unlike 
wild  creatares  in  generale  come  into  bonses — come  in,  too, 
Becretly  in  tbe  nigbt.  Tbe  implication  is  clear.  That 
snakes,  wbicb  especiaUy  do  tbis,  are  tbe  retumed  dead,  is 
inferred  by  peoples  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  America:  tbe 
bannting  of  bonses  being  tbe  common  trait  of  tbe  kinds  of 
snakes  reverenoed  or  worsbipped;  and  also  tbe  trait  of  cer- 
tain  insecta  and  birds  similarly  regarded. 

Tbe  gbost,  someÜmes  re-visiting  tbe  bonse,  is  tbongbt 
also  to  linger  in  tbe  neigbboorbood  of  tbe  corpse.  Crea- 
tares commonly  foond  in  caves  wbicb  bave  been  nsed  for 
bnrials,  benoe  come  to  be  taken  for  tbe  new  sbapes  assumed 
by  departed  sonls.  Bats  and  owls  are  conceived  to  be 
winged  spirits ;  and  from  tbem  arise  tbe  traditional  ideas 
of  devils  and  angels. 

Lastly,  and  cbiefly,  comes  tbat  identification  of  tbe  animal 
witb  tbe  ancestor,  wbicb  is  caused  by  interpretiDg  meta- 
pborical  names  literally.  Tbat  primitive  speecb  is  nnable  to 
transmit  to  posterity  tbe  diSerence  between  an  animal  and  a 
person  named  after  tbat  aninial,  bas  been  sbown.  Hence 
tbe  confnsion  of  tbe  two ;  bence  tbe  regard  for  tbe  animal 
as  progenitor;  bence  tbe  growtb  of  a  worsbip.  Besides 
ezplaining  animal-gods,  tbis  bypotbesis  accpnnts  for  snndry 
anomalons  beliefs — tbe  diyinities  balf-brute^  balf-bnman  ; 
tbe  animals  tbat  talk,  and  play  active  parts  in  buman 
affairs ;  tbe  doctrine  of  metempsycbosis,  etc. 

By  modification  npon  modification^  leading  to  complica- 
tions  and  divergences  witbont  limit,  evolntion  brings  into 
being  prodndts  extremely  nnlike  tbeir  germs ;  and  we  bere 
hare  an  instance  in  tbis  derivation  of  animal-worsbip  from 
the  propitiation  of  gbosts. 
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5  177.  Whethbe  produced  by  fasting,  fever,  liysteria,  or 
iiifianity,  any  extreme  exciteinent  is,  by  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  peoples,  ascribed  to  a  possessing  spirit :  this  we  saw^ 
in  §§  123 — 31.  Similar  is  ihe  Interpretation  of  an  anusu 
mental  state  caused  by  a  nervons  stimnlant.  It  is  thonglii 
tbat  a  supematoral  being,  contained  in  tbe  solid  or  liquid 
swallowed,  prodaces  it. 

Speaking  of  opium-eaters,  VimbÄry  says — ^"What  snr- 
prised  me  most  was  tbat  these  wretcbed  people  were  re- 
garded  as  eminently  religious,  of  wbom  it  was  thoagkt  that 
from  tbeir  love  to  GK>d  and  the  Prophet  they  had  become 
mad,  and  stupefied  tbemselves  in  order  that  in  their  excited 
State  they  might  be  nearer  the  Beings  they  loyed  so  welL" 
Bastian  teils  ns  that  the  Mandingoes  intoxicate  themselvas 
to  enter  into  relation  with  the  godhead :  the  aooompanying 
belief  evidently  being  that  the  exaltation  experienced  is  a 
divine  inspiration.  This  was  the  view  definitely  expressed 
by  tho  Arafora  (Papuan  Islander]  who,  when  told  about  tho 
Christian  God,  said — ''  Then  this  Gk>d  is  certainly  in  your 
arrack,  f or  I  never  f  eel  happier  than  when  I  haye  dnmk 
pleniy  of  it." 

May  we  not  hence  expect  certain  derivative  belieb  re- 
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tpecting  plante  wliicli  jield  intoxioating  liquors  ?  Obviously  ; 
ftud  onr  search  for  them  will  not  be  fraitless. 

§  178.  As  a  typical  case  may  be  taken  tbe  worsbip  of 
tbe  Soma.  This  plant,  represented  as  growing  in  certain 
monntains,  as  gathered  by  moonliglit,  and  as  drawn  with 
oeremonies  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  Was  cmshed  between 
Btones,  and  its  joice  expressed  and  filtered.  When  fer- 
numted,  the  jnice  (in  eome  places  described  as  sweet)  pro- 
doced  an  intoxioating  liqnor,  which  was  dmnk  by  the 
derotees;  who,  j^dg^g  from  the  expressions,  '^a  rishi,  a 
drinker  of  the  Soma/'  were  of  the  priestly  class.  After  the 
manner  indicated  abovo,  the  exhilarating  effects  of  the 
bererage  were  attributed  to  Inspiration  by  a  snpematnral 
being,  who  was  therefore  landed  and  adored.  In  his  essay 
on  the  snbject,  partly  translated  by  Dr.  Moir,  Windiscb 
niann  describes  the  Soma  as  ''the  holiest  offering  of  the 
ancient  Indian  worship  '* ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Muir,  '*  tha 
rishis  had  come  to  regard  Soma  as  a  god,  and  apparently  to 
be  passionately  devoted  to  his  worship/'  Here,  from  the 
Sanscrit  Texts  of  the  latter  writer,  are  passages  showing 
the  genesis  of  the  belief.  First  may  be  placed  some  imply- 
ing  the  exaltation  cansed  by  the  fermented  Soma-juice. 

Kig  Veda  yL  47,  8.  '*  This  [aoma]  when  dmnk,  stimulates  my  speech 
[or  hymii] ;  this  called  forth  the  ardent  thought" 

R.  y.  ix.  25,  6.    '*The   ruddy  Soma,  generating  hymns,  with  the 
powers  of  s  poet.*' 

R.  V.  TÜi.  48,  8.  ^  We  have  dmnk  the  aoma,  we  haye  beoomeim- 
mortaL  we  ha^e  entered  into  light,  we  have  kaown  the  gods,"  etc. 
Not  only  the  rishis  are  inspired  by  soms;,  bat  also  their 
deities.  ''The  gods  drink  the  ofiEered  beverage,''  and  are 
"  thrown  into  a  joyoos  intoxication.''  Indra  "  performs  his 
great  deeds  ander  its  inflaence.''  It  is  said — "  We  sammon 
his  sool  [that  of  Varana]  with  Soma/'  Elsewhere  the  con- 
tained  supematural  bcing  is  addressed  personally. 

R.  y.  Ix.  110,  7.    '*  The  fomier  [priests]  having  strewed  the  sacred 
oflEsred  up  a  hymn  to  thee,  0  Soma,  for  great  strength  and  fbod.' 
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R.  y.  ix.  96,  II.  "  For  throngli  thee,  O  pure  BoniB,  oar  wise  fiire* 
fathers  of  old  performed  their  sacxed  ritea." 

R  Y.  96, 18.  "  Soma,  rishi-minded,  rishi-maker,  bestower  of  good» 
niaster  of  a  thousand  songs,  the  leader  of  sages/' 

How  literdl  was  the  belief  that  by  a  dranght  of  som»  the 
drinker  became  posseased,  is  proyed  by  the  prayer— "  Soma 
♦  ♦  ♦  do  tbou  enter  into  ns,  füll  of  kindness/'  And  then, 
showing  how  the  resulting  mental  power  was  regarded  as  a 
diyine  afflatos,  revealing  transcendent  knowledge,  we  have 
the  passage  in  R.  V.  ix.  97,  7 — ''XJttering,  like  üsanas, 
the  wisdom  of  a  sage,  the  god  (Soma)  deckres  the  births  of 
the  gods/'  Other  pasaages,  along  with  this  deification  of 
the  Soma,  join  the  belief  that  he  is  present  in  the  bererage 
partaken  of  alike  by  the  other  gods  and  by  men.  Instance, 
in  E.  V.  ix.  42,  2,  the  words — "  Thia  god,  ponred  f orth  to 
the  gods,  with  an  ancient  hymn,  pnrifies  with  his  stream/' 
Further,  there  are  implied  identifications  of  this  super- 
natural  being  with  a  once-liring  person.  One  of  the  less 
specific  in  R.  V.  107,  7,  runs — '^  A  rishi,  a  sage,  intelligent, 
thou  (Soma)  wast  a  poet,  most  agreeable  to  the  gods.^'  In 
other  places  his  identity  is  more  specifically  stated.  Thus, 
in  the  Taittiriya  Brähmana,  ii.,  8,  10,  1,  it  is  said — *'  Prajä- 
pati  created  king  Soma.  After  him  the  three  Yedas  were 
created/'  And  still  more  specific  are  the  legends  which 
describe  king  Soma  as  haying  wives,  and  narrate  his  dis- 
agreements  with  some  of  them.  Much  more  exalted,  how« 
ever,  is  the  character  elsewhere  given  to  him.  ''He  is 
immortal,  and  confers  immortality  on  gods  and  men''; 
"  the  Creator  and  &ther  of  the  gods  "  ;  "  king  of  gods  and 
men.''  Yet  along  with  this  ascription  of  sapreme  dirinity 
goos  the  belief  that  he  is  present  in  the  Soma-juice.  Heni 
is  a  passage  combining  all  the  attributes  : — 

R  V.  ix.  06, 5  and  6.  "  Soma  is  purüied ;  he  who  is  the  generator  o£ 
hymas,  of  Dajus,  of  PrithivI,  of  Agni,  of  Suiya,  of  Indra,  and  of  Vishna. 
Soma,  who  is  a  brähman-priest  among  the  gods  (or  priests),  a  leader 
among  the  poots,  a  rishi  among  sages,  a  bnffalo  among  wild  beasta,  a 
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AüdMm  tmoDg  Ynltiires,  au  axe  amid  the  foresta,  advances  to  the  filter 
with  ft  ■omid.'' 

The  origin  of  these  conceptions  dates  back  to  a  time 
wlien  tHe  Aryan  races  liad  not  widely  diyerged ;  f or  like 
cx>nception8  occnr  in  the  Zendayesta.  Thongh  instead  of 
Soma,  the  name  there  used  is  Haotna,  there  is  so  general  an 
agreement  as  to  show  identity  of  the  plant  and  of  the 
worship.  Windischmann  says  the  Haoma  is  ''not  a  plant 
only,  bnt  also  a  powerfol  deity'^;  and  also  that  ''in  both 
works  (Zendayesta  and  Big  Yeda)  the  conceptions  of  the 
god  and  the  sacred  juice  blend  wonderfuUy  with  each  other." 

That  certain  plants  yieldiiig  intoxicating  ageiits  come 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  containing  sapematural  beings, 
is  a  conclnsion  snpported  by  other  instances — ^that  of  the 
vine  being  one.  Dr.  Muir,  speaking  of  Soma  as  "the 
Indian  Dionysus/'  quotes  from  the  BaccIuB  of  Euripides 
certain  passages  showing  analogoos  conceptions.  Of 
Dionysns  it  is  said: — 

"  He  diBCOTored  and  iatroduoed  among  men  the  liquid  draught  of  iiie 
grape,  which  puts  au  eud  to  the  soirows  of  wretched  mortals."   *  *   * 

^  He,  bom  a  god,  is  poured  out  in  libations  to  the  gods.*'   *  *  * 

"  And  this  deitj  ia  a  prophet.  For  Bacchic  excitement  and  raving 
have  in  them  much  propbetio  power.  For  when  this  god  enters  in 
force  into  the  body,  he  cauaes  those  who  raye  to  foretell  the  future.*' 

That  the  facts  are  to  be  thus  interpreted  is  shown  by  cer- 
tain allied  bat  less  deyeloped  beliefs  fonnd  elsewhere. 
Garcilasso  teils  ns  that  in  Pem,  tobacco  "  has  been  called  the 
sacred  herb" — a  neryous  stimolant  was  regarded  with 
reyerence.  Similarly  with  another  plant  said  to  haye  an 
inyigorating  effect,  the  coca,  Acoording  to  Markham,  "  the 
Pemyians  still  look  apon  it  [coca]  with  feelings  of  snpersti- 
tious  yeneration.  In  the  time  of  the  Yncas  it  was  sacrificed 
to  the  San,  the  Haillac  Umn,  or  high  priest,  chewing  the 
leaf  daring  the  ceremony/'  Among  the  Chibchas,  too, 
hayo  (coca)  was  nsed  as  an  inspiring  agent  by  the  priests ; 
and  certain  people  chewed  and  smoked  tobacco  to  prodnce 
the  power  of  diyination.     In   North  Mexico,  a  kindred 
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notion  is  implied  by  a  f act  Bancroft  g^TeGHHSome  of  tLe 
natives  "liave  a  great  veneration  for  the  hidden  virtues  of 
poisonous  plants^  and  believe  that  if  they  crusli  or  destroy 
one^  some  härm  ^11  happen  to  them/'  And  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Philippine  Islands^  aa  we  are  told  by  the  recent 
traveller  Jagor^  the  Ignatius  bean^  which  contains  strychnia 
and  is  used  as  a  medicine^  is  wom  as  an  amniet  and  held 
capable  of  miracles.* 

§  179.  The  attribntion  to  a  plant  of  a  human  personality, 
and  the  consequent  tendency  towards  worship  of  the  plant, 
ha8  other  origins.     Here  is  one  of  them. 

In  §  148,  after  giving  some  extracts  from  the  cosmogony 
of  the  Amazula,  inclnding  the  Statement  that  Unkulonknla, 
their  creator,  descended  from  a  reed,  or  a  bed  of  reeds,  I 

*  As  a  corollaiy  from  tbis  group  of  beliefs,  let  me  here  add  a  possible 
oxplanation.  Caaung  mental  exaltation,  Soma  it  deaeribed  in  the  Vedio 
hymns  as  giving  knowledge.  We  have  the  exprewiaQS — *'Soma  of  inoom- 
parable  wisdom";  "the  ruddy  Soma"  has  "the  nndentanding  of  asage;" 
"  we  have  drank  the  Soma»  •  •  •  we  hare  entered  into  light."  By  im* 
plication,  then«  the  Soma  is  called,  if  not  a  "  troe  of  knowledge,"  still,  a 
plant  of  knowledge.  Forther,  the  Soma  is  said  to  have  given  life  to  the  gods; 
and  the  rejoicing  statement  of  the  rishis  is — "  We  hare  drunk  the  Soma,  we 
have  become  immortal."  Ab  the  source  of  an  enlivening  beverage  the  Soma  is 
thus  a  "troe  of  life";  and  how  natnrally  such  a  notion  resolts  from  the  effect 
of  a  nervona  stimnlant,  is  shown  to  ns  by  the  calling  alcohol  «w  de  9ie.  Now 
with  these  fäcts  join  the  ftirther  faci»  that  where  the  snpply  of  a  valned  oom* 
modity  ia  amall,  a  snperior  natnrally  forbida  the  use  of  it  to  Inf  erion — to  the 
oonqnered,  to  slares,  to  subjects.  Thns  in  Pcm,  the  ner^oos  stimnlaiit  eoeo^ 
or  cuea,  was  limited  to  the  royal  class :  *'  only  the  Ynca  and  bis  relaÜons,  and 
•ome  Cnracas,  to  whom  the  Ynca  extended  tbis  fkvonr,  were  allowed  to  eat  the 
herb  ealled  euea"  We  thns  discem  a  not  improbable  motive  for  inieidkting 
tfaa  use  of  a  plant  from  the  fruit  or  juioe  of  which  a  stimulant  produeing 
mental  exaltation  is  obtained — a  motive  much  more  comprehensiUe  than  is  the 
iosire  that  subject  being^  should  continue  to  confound  good  and  eviL  A 
oertidn  aneient  legend  is  thns  rendered  comprebensible.  (Sinoe  this  was 
written  I  find  that  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Assyriana,  flgured  In  their  scnlp- 
tnres»  is  considered  by  archaologitfts — ^having  no  hypothesU  to  justify— to 
represent  the  palm-tree ;  and  with  tbis  Identification  we  may  join  the  fact  that 
even  still,  in  some  reg  Ions«  an  intoxicating  drink  is  made  from  fprmented  palw 
Juice«) 
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clted  the  Emggested  interpretation  of  Canon  Callaway; 
remarking  tliat  we  should  hereafter  find  a  more  natural 
one.  This  more  natural  one  is  not  derivable  from  data  fur- 
nislied  by  the  Amazulu  themselvea ;  but  comparison  of  their 
traditions  with  those  of  neighbouring  races  discloses  it. 

Already  it  has  been  shöwn  that  in  South  Africa^  aa  in 
other  parte  of  the  world,  traditions  obviously  deriyed  from 
ancest^al  troglodytes^  refer  to  cayes  as  places  of  creation. 
Instances  before  given  may  be  supported  bj  others.  Be* 
specting  the  Bechuanas,  MofEatt  sajs — 

**  Maximo  [the  native  name  for  a  god]  as  well  as  man,  with  all  the 
different  spedes  of  animals,  came  out  of  a  hole  or  cave  in  the  Bakone 
eonntry,  to  the  north,  whore,  say  they,  their  footmarks  are  still  to  be 
Seen  in  the  indurated  rock,  which  was  at  that  time  sand." 
Again,  the  beliefs  of  the  Basutos  are  thus  given  by  Casalis : — • 

"  A  legend  says  that  both  men  and  animals  came  out  of  the  beweis  of 
the  earth  by  an  immense  hole,  the  opening  of  which  was  in  a  cayem, 
and  that  the  animals  appeared  flrst.  Another  tradition,  more  generally 
reoeived  among  the  Basutos,  is,  that  man  sprang  np  in  a  marahy  place, 
where  reeds  were  growing." 

And  now  obserye  the  unexpected  way  in  which  these  two 
ti-aditions  of  the  Basutos  are  reconciled  with  one  another, 
as  well  as  with  the  traditions  of  the  Bechuanas  and  the 
Amazulu.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Arbousset  and  Daumas: — 
"  This  spot  is  very  eelebrated  amongst  the  Basutos  and  the  Lighoyas, 
not  only  because  the  likatui  of  the  tribes  are  there,  but  because  of  a 
oertain  mythos,  in  which  they  are  told  that  their  ancestors  came  origin- 
ally  from  that  place.  There  is  there  a  cavem  surrounded  with  marsh 
reeds  and  mud,  whenee  they  believe  that  they  have  all  proceeded.'* 
So  that  these  several  Statements  refer  to  the  same  place — 
the  place  where  ünkulunkulu  "  broke  off  in  the  beginning'^ 
— where  he  ''  broke  off  the  nations  from  Uthlanga  " — ^where 
the  tribes  separated  (the  word  used  means  literally  to 
separate).  And  while  in  some  traditions  the  cave  remained 
the  dominant  recoUection,  in  others  the  surrounding  bed  of 
reeds  acquired  predominance ;  and  in  their  imperfect  speech 
this  was  conf ounded  with  a  reed.  Men  came  out  of  the  reeds; 
tuen  doscended  from  reeds ;  became  one  form  of  the  legend. 
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Among  the  Amazula  there  seems  no  resolting  worsliip  ol 
the  reed ;  and  as,  worshipping  their  nesr  anoeBtorSj  tliej  do 
not  worsliip  their  remotest  ancestor  Unknlnnkaln,  it  is  con- 
sistent  that  tkej  shoald  not  worsliip  the  plant  whenoe  lie  is 
Said  to  have  proceeded.  Another  South  Af  rican  race,  how- 
eyer,  worship  a  plant  similarly  regarded  as  an  original 
ancestor.  Qf  the  Damaras,  Galton  teils  ns  ''a  tree  is  snp- 
posed  to  be  the  universal  progenitor,  two  of  which  diyide 
the  honour"  (Andersson  says  there  are  several).  Elsewhere 
he  adds — '' We  passed  a  magnificent  tree.  It  was  the  parent 
of  all  the  Damaras.  *  *  *  The  sarages  danced  round  and 
round  it  in  great  delight/'  In  another  place  he  thus  giyes 
the  Damara  creed : — ''In  the  beginning  of  things  there  was 
a  tree^  and  out  of  this  tree  came  Damaras,  BushmeUj  ozen, 
and  zebras.  *  *  *  The  tree  gave  birth  to  everything  eise 
that  lives.''  Unconnected  with  anything  further,  this  ap* 
pears  to  be  an  unaccountable  belief.  But  a  clue  to  the 
origin  of  it  is  yielded  by  the  f oUowing  note  in  Andersson's 
Ngami.  ''In  my  joumey  tp  the  Lake  Ngami,  ♦  ♦  ♦  j 
observed  whole  forests  of  a  species  of  tree  called  Omumbo- 
rombonga,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  Damaras.''  If 
now  we  make  the  reasonable  supposition  that  these  tribes 
descended  from  a  people  who  liyed  in  forests  of  such  trees 
(and  low  types,  as  Yeddahs,  Juangs,  and  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  Bomeo,  are  forest-dwellers),  we  see  that  a 
confasion  like  that  between  a  reed  and  a  bed  of  recds, 
originates  this  notion  of  descent  from  a  tree. 

The  inf erence  drawn  from  these  two  allied  oases  might 
be  questionable  were  it  unsupported ;  but  it  is  supported 
by  the  inference  from  a  much  strenger  case.  We  leam 
from  Bastian  that  "  the  Congese  proper,  according  to  tlieir 
traditions,  have  sprung  from  trees  '' ;  and  we  also  leam  that 
"  the  forest  from  which  a  former  reigning  family  of  Congo 
was  Said  to  have  come  to  subdue  the  countiy,  was  after- 
wards  an  object  of  yeneration  to  the  natiyes/'  Here,  then, 
emergence    from  a  forest  is  obviously  oonfounded   with 
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descent  from  larees ;  and  there  is  a  consequent  quasv-worsidp 
boih  of  tke  forest  and  of  a  certain  kind  of  tree  wliich  le 
planted  in  tkeir  market-places. 

On  recalling  the  fact  pointed  out  on  p.  SIS,  that  even 
Sanscrit  indisoruninately  applies  to  the  same  process  the 
worda  making  and  begetting;  we  shaU  not  doobt  that  an 
inferior  langnage  will  fail  to  maintain  in  tradition  the  dis- 
tinction  between  Coming  out  of  a  forest  of  trees  and  coming 
out  of  trees;  and  that  emerging  from  trees  of  a  certain  kind 
will  be  conf onnded  with  emergence  from  a  certain  Idnd  of 
tree.  Doubt,  if  anj  remains,  will  disappear  when  we  come 
to  sundry  analogous  cases  of  conf usion  between  a  localitj 
whence  the  race  came,  and  a  conspidnous  object  in  thiüi 
locaüly,  which  so  becomes  the  supposed  parent  of  the 
race. 

§  180.  Before  passing  to  the  third  origin  of  plant- 
worship,  which,  like  the  third  origin  of  animal-worship,  ia 
linguistic,  I  must  again  comment  on  the  def eots  of  langnage 
condncing  to  it — defects  some  of  them  before  pointed  out, 
and  some  of  them  still  to  be  pointed  out. 

How  the  poyertj,  the  yagueness,  and  the  incoherence  of 
early  speech,  must  inevitablj  cause  misconstruction  of  tradi- 
tions,  I  may  remind  the  reader  by  some  additional  cases. 
According  to  Palgrave,  '^the  colours  green,  black,  and 
brown  are  habitually  confounded  in  common  Arabic  par- 
lance/'  Hunter  says  "  Santali,  being  barren  of  abstract 
terms,  has  no  word  for  '  time/  "  We  are  told  by  Hill  that 
the  Kamtschkadales  have  "  but  one  term  for  the  sun  and 
the  moon/'  and  have  *'  scarcely  any  names  for  fish  or  birds, 
which  are  merely  distinguished  by  the  moon  in  which  they 
are  the  most  plentiful/'  Such  instances  strengthen  the 
conclusion  that  undeveloped  speech  cannot  ezpress  the 
distinction  between  an  object  and  a  person  named  after  it. 

But  here  let  us  observe  that  this  inference  need  not  be 
cf t  in  the  form  of  an  implication :  it  may  be  made  direct. 
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In  early  stageB  <^  lingnistio  progress  there  can  exial  no 
Bach  abstract  word  as  name;  still  less  a  word  for  tKe  procew 
of  naming :  even  the  ancient  Egyptian  langoage  not  having 
risen  to  the  power  of  expressing  any  differenoe  betwoen  "  My 
name  '*  and  '^  I  name  or  call/'  To  conceire  a  name  afi  snoh, 
is  to  oonceiye  it  as  a  sym1x)I  of  Symbols.  Hiere  nmst  fint 
be  obserred  the  f  act  that  special  articnlate  sonnds  applied  to 
particnlar  things^  severally  stand  related  tö  tbem  in  like  ways. 
Before  a  word  can  be  tbougbt  of  as  a  name,  it  mnst  be 
thonglit  of  not  simply  as  a  gronp  of  soimds  associated  with  a 
certain  öbject,  bnt  it  mnst  be  thonght  of  as  baying  a  trait  in 
common  with  many  jgronps.  The  ability  of  names  to  remind 
other  persons  of  the  objects  named,  mnst  be  recognized  as  a 
general  property  of  names ;  and  then  this  property  mnst 
be  abstracted  in  thought  from  its  concreto  manif estations 
before  the  conception  of  a  name  can  arise.  If  now  we 
remember  that  in  the  languages  of  inferior  races  the 
adrances  in  generalization  and  abstraction  are  so  slight  that 
while  there  are  words  for  particnlar  kinds  of  trees  there  is 
no  word  for  tree ;  and  that,  as  among  the  Damaras,  while 
each  reach  of  a  river  has  its  special  title,  there  is  none  for 
the  river  as  a  whole,  much  less  a  word  for  river ;  or  if,  still 
better,  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  Cherokees  have  thirteen 
different  verbs  for  washing  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  different  things^  bnt  no  word  for  washing,  dissociated 
from  the  part  or  thing  washed  ;  we  shall  see  that  social  life 
mnst  have  passed  throngh  sondry  ^tages,  with  their  accom* 
panying  steps  in  lingnistio  progress,  before  the  conception 
of  a  name  became  possible. 

Inductive  justification  is  not  wanting.  Unfortnnately,  in 
most  vocabularies  of  the  nncivilized,  travellers  have  given 
as  only  such  equivalents  of  our  words  as  are  used  by  the 
peoples  described :  taking  no  note  of  the  words  we  possess 
for  which  they  have  no  equivalents.  There  is  not  this 
defect,  however,  in  the  Vor^ibulnry  of  Dialedfi  spoken  in  ih^ 
Kicobar  and  Andaman   lales,  compiled  by  Mr.    F.   A.  de 
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BöepstorfE.*  From  tliis  it  appears  that  the  tribes  in  Great 
Nicobar,  in  Little  Nicobar,  in  Teressa,  and  in  the  Andaman 
Islands,  haye  no  words  corresponding  to  oor  word  name; 

The  inference,  then,  is  iiievitable.  If  there  ia  no  word 
f or  name,  it  ia  impossible  for  the  narrators  of  legends  to 
express  the  distinction  between  a  person  and  the  object  he 
was  nomed  after.  The  results  of  the  oonfosion  we  have 
now  to  observe  in  its  relations  to  plant- worship.    . 

§  181.  Writing  of  the  Tasmanians,  Dr.  Milligan  says — 
''The  names  of  men  and  women  were  taken  from  natural 
objects  and  occnrrences  aronnd,  as,  for  instance,  a  kangaroo, 
a  gam-tree,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  the  wind,  flowers  in  blos- 
sem, etc/'  Among  the  Hill-tribes  of  India  the  like  occars  : 
''  Cotton  ''  and  ''White  Cotton''  are  names  of  persons  among 
the  Elarens.  Similarlj  in  America.  The  Arawftks  haye  in- 
diridoals  known  as  *'  Tobacco,'* "  Tobacco-leaf,"  "  Tobacco- 
flower ;"  and  by  the  ancient  Pernvians  one  of  the  Tncas 
was  called  "  Sayri,"  a  tobacco-plant. 

On  joining  with  these  facts  the  fact  that  by  the  Paeblos, 
one  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  they  are  divided  is 
called  the  "  Tobacco-plant  race,"  we  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
nize  an  effect  of  this  naming  after  plants.  Associated  as 
this  clan  of  Paeblos  is  with  other  clans  named  after  the 
bear,  the  prairie-wolf,  the  rattle^snake,  the  hare,  which  haye 
seyerally  descended  from  men  called  after,  and  eyentnally 
identified  with,  these  animals,  the  "Tobacco-plant  race'* 
has  donbtless  descended  from  one  who  was  called  after, 
and  eventoally  identified  with,  the  tobacco-plant.  In  like 
manner  the  ''  Beed-grass  tbjo^"  of  these  sapie  people,  must 
be  regarded  as  haying  had  a  kindred  deriyation;  as  alsO| 
among  the  Brazilian  Indians,  the  "Mandiocca'*  taoe. 

Now  if  an  animal  regarded  as  original  progenitor,  is 
theref ore  reverentially  treated ;  so,  too,  may  we  ezpect  the 
plant-ancestor  will  bc :  not,  perhaps,  so  conspicuously,  since 

•  Calcutta,  1876. 
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the  powers  of  plants  to  affect  the  fates  of  hnman  beings  are 
less  conspicuous.  Bat  tHe  idea  of  tlie  sacredness  of  cer« 
tain  plants  is  likelj  thas  to  originate,  and  to  generate 
jua«t-religioa8  obseryances. 

Here  ma,j  fitly  be  noted  a  way  in  which  misinterpretation 
of  names  leads  to  a  belief^  not  in  the  descent  of  men  from 
animals  and  plants,  bat  in  tbe  descent  of  animals  and  plants 
from  men.  Already  we  bave  seen  (§  175)  tbat  by  tbe  Salish, 
tbe  Nisqaallies,  tbe  Yakimas,  not  only  birds  and  beasts,  bat 
also  edible  roots  are  sapposed  to  hare  had  haman  ancestors; 
and  it  was  snggested  that  misconstraction  of  names  might 
lead  to  tbis  sapposition  as  well  as  to  its  converse.  Bat  there 
ezists  a  habit  more  specially  condacing  to  beliefs  of  tbis 
class.  Yarioos  onallied  peoples  make  it  a  costom  for  the 
parent  to  take  a  name  from  the  child,  and  to  be  known 
after  its  birth  as  father  or  mother  of  So-and-so:  an  in- 
stance  was  given  in  §  171,  and  the  Malays  and  Dyaks 
famish  others.  Now  if  the  child  has  either  an  animal- 
name  or  a  plant-name,  the  literal  rendering  in  tradition  of 
the  Statement  that  a  certain  man  was  ''the  father  of  the 
tartle/'  or  a  certain  woman  ''the  mother  of  maize,''  woold 
lead  to  the  belief  that  this  animal  or  this  plant  had  a  homan 
progenitor.  In  some  cases  a  figorative  ose  of  these  names 
of  parenthood,  leads  in  a  still  strauger  way  to  the  same  error, 
and  to  many  kindred  errors.  An  indiyidoal  is  regarded  as 
the  prodacer,  or  generator,  of  some  attribate  by  which  he 
or  she  is  distingaished ;  and  is  hence  called  the  parent  of 
that  attribate,  which  may  be  signified  either  directly  or  by 
metaphor.     For  ezample,  Mason  teils  ns  of  the  Earens — 

**  When  the  ehild  grows  up,  and  develops  uny  porticnlar  irait  of 
obaraoter,  the  Meods  give  it  another  name,  with  '  father*  or  *  mother  * 
attached  to  ü  Thns,  a  boy  is  Tery  quiek  to  work,  and  he  is  named 
'  Father  of  swiftness.*  If  he  is  a  good  shot  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  he  la 
caUed  '  Father  of  shooting.'  When  a  girl  is  derer  to  contrire,  ehe  la 
named  '  Mother  of  contrivanee.'  If  ehe  be  ready  to  talk,  she  beeomes 
'Mother  of  talk/    Sometimes  the  name  is  given  from  the  personal 
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ftppearmoc^    Thns  a  veij  white  girl  is  oalled  '  Mother  of  white  cottao' ; 
and  another  of  aa  elegant  form  is  nazned  '  Mother  of  the  pheasant* " 

Here  we  have  forms  of  nameB  whioh^  misunderstood  in 
after-times,  may  ixutiate  belief s  in  the  human  ancostry  not 
only  of  plants  and  animals^  bat  of  other  things. 

§  182.  An  indirect  proof  that  the  attribution  of  spirits  to 
plaiits^  and  the  resolting  plant-wor^hip»  have  arisen  in  one 
er  other  of  the  ways  shown,  must  be  added.  The  evidence 
dearly  ünplies  that  there  is  always  an  identifioation^  near  or 
remote^  between  the  worshipped  plant  and  a  human  being. 

Did  plant-worship  arise  from  an  alleged  primeyal  f etich- 
iam-— were  it  one  of  the  animiatic  interpretationa  ^d  to 
roBult  from  the  tendency  of  undereloped  minds  to  ascribe 
duality  to  all  objects;  there  would  be  no  explanation  of  the 
conceived  shape  of  the  plant->8pirit.  The  savage  thinks  of 
the  other-Belf  of  a  man,  woman,  or  child,  as  like  the  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  figure — aa  being,  indeed,  a  duplicate 
recognizable  as  the  particular  indiyidual.  If,  then,  the 
conoeption  of  plant-spirits  were,  aa  alleged,  a  sequenoe 
of  the  cMriginal  animism,  preceding  and  not  succeeding 
the  ghost-theory,  plant-apirits  ought  to  be  conceived  as 
plant^haped;  and  they  ought  to  be  conceived  as  having 
other  attributes  in  common  with  plants.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  is  found.  They  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  plant- 
ehazacteirs ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  many  characters 
whoUy  unlike  those  of  plants.  This  is  both  directly  and 
nidireotly  shown. 

In  the  East  there  are  stories  of  speaking  trees :  to  the 
mdwelling  doubles  is  attributed  a  faculty  which  the  trees 
ihemselves  haye  not.  The  Congo-people  place  calabashes 
of  palm-wine  at  the  feet  of  their  sacred  trees,  lest  they 
shonld  be  thirsty:  they  ascribe  to  them  a  liking  not 
shown  by  trees,  but  treat  them  as  they  do  their  dead.  In 
like  manner  the  Statement  of  Oldfield,  who,  at  Adda- 
ooodah,  saw  fowls  and  many  other  things  suspended  as 
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§  184.  Undxb  this  title  which^  literally  iuterpreted,  in« 
dades  the  subject-matters  of  the  last  two  chapters,  but 
which  18  conventionallj  used  in  a  more  reskicted  sensej  it 
remainfl  to  deal  with  those  superstitioos  beliefs  and  aenti- 
ments  that  refer  to  the  more  conspicaonB  inorganic  objects 
and  powers. 

If  not  prepossessed  by  other  theories^  the  reader  will 
natnrallj  anticipate  parallelism  between  tbe  genesis  of  these 
and  the  genesis  of  those  described  alreadj«  That  their 
derivation  is  wholly  nnlike  all  derivations  thus  far  traced^ 
will  appear  to  him  improbable.  He  will^  indeed^  see  that 
Bome  of  the  reasons  f or  identif  jing  the  adprod  object  with  a 
departed  haman  being^  no  longer  applj.  Snn  and  Moon  do 
not  come  into  the  old  home  or  haunt  the  bnrial-caYe^  as 
certain  animals  do  ;  and  therefore  cannot  for  this  reason  be 
regarded  as  spirits  of  the  dead.  Seas  and  monntains  have 
not^  in  common  with  certain  plants^  the  trait  that  parts  of 
them  when  swallowed  produce  nervons  exaltation ;  and  as- 
cription  of  diyine  natores  to  them  cannot  thns  be  acconnted 
for.  But  there  remain,  as  common  canses,  the  misinter- 
pretation  of  Statements  and  the  misinterpretation  of  names. 
Before  dealing  with  these  lingnistic  sonroeB  of  Natore* 
worshipj    let    me    point    out   a   forther   imperfection   in 
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nndeveloped  speech  wUch  Co^operates  with  the  other  im- 

perfections« 

In  the  life  of  Mrs.  SomerTÜle,  ehe  says  that  her  little 

brother^  on  seeing  the  great  meteor  of   1783,  ezclaimed, 

''  0,  Mamnu^  there's  the  moon  rumiii'  awa/'     This  descrip- 

tion  of  an  inorganic  motion  bj  a  word  rightlj  applied  only 

to  an  organic  motioD,  illostrates  a  pecnliarit j  of  the  epeech 

nsed  by  chüdren  and   by  sayages.     A  chüd^s  vocabolary 

consists  mainly  of  words  referring  to  those  liying  beings 

which  chjefly  aSect  it;  and  its  Statements  respecting  non- 

hying  things  and  motions,  show  a  lack  of  words  free  from 

implications  of  yitality.    The  Statements  of  nncmlized  men 

are  simüarly  characterized.    The  Inland  negroes  who  accom- 

panied  LiTingstone  to  the  west  coast,  and  on  their  retom 

narrated  their  adTentnres,  described  their  arrival  at  the  sea 

by  the  words — **  The  world  said  to  ns  '  I  am  finished  i  there 

is  no  more  of  me/  '^     Like  in  form  and  like  in  implication 

were  the  answers  given  to  a  correspondent  who  was  in 

Ashantee  during  the  late  war. 

**  I  exdaimed, '  We  ought  to  bo  at  Bealak  by  now,  surelj.  Bat  what*8 
Ümt  ?'  The  answer  came  from  onr  guide.  '  That,  aar,  plenty  of  water 
lire,  bimeby  we  walkee  oross  him.'  '  Where's  Beiilah,  then  ?  *  '  Oh, 
Benlah  live  other  eide  him  big  hilL* '' 

Soj  too,  is  it  with  the  Observation  which  a  Bechuana  chief 
made  to  Casalis — ''  One  eyent  is  always  the  son  of  another, 
and  we  mnst  never  forget  the  parentage/'  The  general 
tmth  that  the  poorer  a  langnage  the  more  metaphorical  it 
is,  and  the  derivative  tmth  that  being  first  developed  to 
express  hnman  affairs,  it  carries  with  it  certain  hnman  im- 
plications when  extended  to  the  world  aronnd,  is  well  shown 
by  the  fact  that  even  BtUl  onr  word  ''to  be ''  is  traced  back 
to  a  word  meaning  ''  to  breathe/'  Manifestly  this 

defect  in  early  speech  conspires  with  the  defects  we  have 
already  observed,  in  favonring  personalization.  If  anything 
raisea  the  snspicion  tliat  an  inorganic  mass  was  once  a 
baman  beingj  or  is  inhabited   by  the   ghost  of   one,  the 
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Deoessity  of  using  words  implying  life  fosters  the  suspu 
cion.  Taken  alone,  this  defect  has  probablj  little  influence. 
Though  a  fetichistdc  System  logicallj  elaborated,  may  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  boiling  water  is  alive;  jet  I  see  no 
evidence  that  tlie  cluld  who  remarka  of  the  boilisg  water 
diat ''  it  says  babble^  bubble/'  is  led  bj  the  use  of  the  woid 
''sajs'/  to  believe  the  water  a  liying  being;  nor  is  there 
anj  indication  that  the  negro  who.  represented  the  ^arth  aa 
saying  "  I  am  finished^^'  therefore  oonoeived  the  earth  as  a 
speaking  creature.  All  we  oan  safely  say  is  that^  giyen 
erroneous  personaliaations  otherwise  arising,  and  the  ose 
of  these  life-implying  words  will  cojifinii  them.  In  the 
case  of  Natnre-worship^  as  in  the  cases  of  Anixnal-worship 
and  Plant- worshipi  the  misleading  beliefs  due  to  language 
take  their  rise  fröm  positire  Statements  aeeepted  on  auiho* 
rity,  and  nnayoidabl  j  misinteipreted. 

In  thas  foreshadowing  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 
of  conspicuons  objects  and  powers  aroond^  oonoeived  as 
persons^  results  from  lingnistic  errors,  I  appear  to  be  in- 
dicating  agreement  with  the  mythologpuits.  Bnt  though 
tnisconstrnction  of  words  is  on  both  hjrpotheses  the  alleged 
cause^  the  misconstruction  is  quite  different  in  kind  and  the 
erroneous  course  of  thought  opposite  in  directipn.  The 
mjthologists  hold  that  the  powers  of  nature^  at  first  oon- 
oeived and  worshipped  as  impersonal,  come  to  be  person- 
alized  because  of  certaiu  characters  in  the  words  applied  to 
them  ;  and  that  the  legends  concerning  the  persons  identified 
with  these  natural  powers  arise  afterwards.  ContrariwisOj 
the  view  here  held  is  that  the  human  personality  is  the 
primary  element ;  that  the  identification  of  this  with  some 
natural  power  or  objeot  is  due  to  identity  of  name ;  and  ihat 
the  worship  of  this  natural  power  thus  afises  secondarily. 

That  the  contrast  between  these  two  modes  of  interpreta- 
tion  may  be  clearly  understöod,  let  us  take  an  illustration. 

§  185.  All  winter  the  beautiful  Sunshine,  pnrsued  by  ihm 
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^rk  Storm^  -wbb  ever  Mding  herself — ^now  behind  the  clouds, 
now  below  the  moimtains«  She  coüld  not  sieal  f orth  from 
her  concealment  for  more  thon  a  short  time  withont  being 
again  chased  with  swift  footsteps  and  lond  thundering 
noise;  and  had  qnickly  to  retreat«  After  many  moona^  how* 
ever,  the  Storm,  chasing  less  forionsly  and  seeing  her  more 
clearlj^  became  genüer;  and  Sonshine^  g^aining  conrage, 
from  time  to  time  remained  longer  yisible,  Storm  faQing 
to  captore  by  pnrauit^  and  sof tened  by  her  charms^  xnade 
milder  adyances.  Finally  came  tiieir  union.  Then  the 
Earth  rejoioed  in  the  meist  warmth ;  and  from  them  were 
bom  plants  which  ooyered  its  snr&ce  and  made  it  gay  with 
flowers.  Bat  eyery  autonm  Storm  begins  to  frown  and 
growl;  Snnshine  flies  from  him;  and  the  pnranit  begins 
again. 

Supposing  the  Tasmanians  had  been  found  by  ns  in  a 
aemi'Ciyilized  State  with  a  deyeloped  mythology  containing 
some  snch  legend  as  thisj  the  nnhesitating  interpretation 
pat  npon  it^  after  the  method  now  aocepted,  woold  be  that 
the  obserred  effeots  of  mingled  snnshine  and  storm  were 
thns  figaratiyely  expressed^  and  that  the  nltimate  represen- 
tation  of  Snnshine  and  Storm  as  persons  who  onoe  liyed  on 
the  Earth^  was  dne  to  the  natural  mythopcdc  tendency,  which 
took  its  direction  from  the  genders  of  the  words. 

Contrariwise^  snpposing  such  a  legend  to  be  found,  how 
wonld  it  be  explained  in  pnrsuance  of  the  hypothesis  here 
set  f orth  ?  Ab  already  shown,  birih-*namea  among  undyilized 
races,  taken  from  the  inddents  of  the  moment,  often  refer 
to  the  time  of  day  and  the  weather»  Among,  such  which 
Masern  ennmerates,  as  giyen  by  the  Karens,  are  ^'Eyening/' 
*'  Moon-rising/^-  etc.  There  is,  theref ore,  nothing  anomalous 
er  ezoeptional  in  the  fact  that  "  Ploo-ra-na-loo-na/'  meaning 
Snnshine.  is  the  name  of  a  Tasmanian  woman ;  nor  is  there 
anything  exoeptional  in  the  fact  that  among  the  neighbour* 
ing  Anstraliaus  " Hail,''  ''Thunder/'  and  "  Wind''  ocpur  as 
names.    The  inference  here  drawn,  therefore,  harmonizing 
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witli  all  preceding  inferencea^  ifi  ihat  tha  initial  step  in  Üie 
genesiB  of  sacli  a  myth,  woold  be  the  ezistence  of  haman 
beings  named  Sterin  and  Sonslune ;  tliat  from  the  oonfaaion 
ineyitablj  arising  in  tradition  between  tbem  and  the  natural 
agents  having  the  same  names^  wonld  resnit  this  person- 
alizingof  these  natural  agents,  and  the  ascribing  to  them 
human  origius  and  human  adyentures :  the  legend,  onoe 
haring  thua  germinated,  being,  in  succesaive  generationa, 
elaborated  and  moulded  into  fitness  with  the  phenomena. 

Let  US  now  consider  more  closelj  which  of  theae  two 
hypotheses  is  most  congruous  with  the  laws  of  mindj  and 
with  the  facta  as  various  racea  preaent  them. 

§  186.  Human  intelligence,  ciyiliased  and  aaYage,  in 
common  with  intelligence  at  large,  proceeda  bj  the  claaa- 
ing  of  objecta,  attributea,  acta,  eaeh  with  ita  kind.  The 
very  nature  of  intelligence,  then,  f  orbida  the  asanmption 
that  primitive  men  will  g^tuitoualj  claaa  unlike  thinga 
aa  akin  to  one  another.  In  proportion  aa  the  unlikeneaa 
ia  great  miist  there  be  great  reaiatance  to  putting  them 
in  the  aame  group.  And  if,  by  primitive  men,  thinga 
wholly  unallied  are  bracketed  aa  of  the  aame  nature, 
aome  streng  mental  biaa  muat  fumish  the  needful  ooercive 
force. 

What  degree  of  likeneaa  can  we  find  between  a  man  and  a 
mountain  ?  Save  that  they  both  oonaiat  of  matter,  acarcely 
any  kinahip  can  be  pointed  out  between  them.  The  one 
ia  vaat,  the  other  relatively  minute ;  the  one  ia  of  no  de- 
finite  ahape,  the  other  aymmetrical ;  the  one  ia  fixed,  the 
other  looomotive ;  the  one  is  cold,  the  other  warm ;  the  one 
ia  of  denae  aubatance,  the  other  quite  aoft;  the  one  haa 
little  internal  atructure  and  that  irregulär,  the  other  ia 
elaborately  atmctured  intemally  in  a  definite  way.  Henco 
the  claaaing  of  them  in  thought  aa  akin,  ia  repugnant  to  the 
lawB  of  thought ;  and  nothing  but  unlimited  faith  can  cauae 
a  belief   in   their  alleged  relationship  aa  progenitor  and 
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progenj.    There  are^  lioweyer^  xnisinterpreted  Statements 
which  lead  to  acceptance  of  Üus  belief. 

Bead  first  the  foUowing  passages^  from  Bancrof t's  NaUve 
Baees  of  the  Pacific  States: — 

"  Tkanam,  the  oreator  of  the  universe»  is  a  poweiM  deitj  among  the 
Chinooks,  who  have  a  moantain  named  after  him  from  a  belief  that  he 
there  tnrned  himself  into  stone." 

"  The  Califoniian  tribes  believe  ♦  «  «  the  Navcgoe  came  to  light 
from  the  bowela  of  a  great  momitain  near  the  river  San  Juan." 

**  The  Citizens  of  Meipco  and  those  of  Tlatelolco  were  wont  to  Yisit  a 
hin  called  Gacatepec,  for  they  aaid  it  was  their  mother." 
Similarly  of  the  Mexicans  Prescott  writes: — ''A  puerile 
superstitioii  of  the  Indiana  regarded  tliese  celebrated  moun- 
tains  as  gods^  and  Iztaccihnatl  as  the  wif  e  of  lier  more  f  or- 
midable  neigbbour/'  Popocatepetl.  Of  the  Peravians,  de- 
scribed  bj  Aniaga  as  worshipping  the  foow-mountains,  we 
read  that  ''at  Potosi  there  is  a  smaller  hill,  very  similar  to 
a  larger  one,  and  the  Indians  say  that  it  is  its  son,  and  call 
it  ♦  ♦  *  the  younger  Potosi/'  Now  obeerve  the  clue  to 
these  belieb  fnmished  by  Molina's  Statements.  He  says  the 
prindpal  huaca  of  the  Yncas  was  that  of  the  hill^  SvAmar- 
eaurif  whence  their  ancestors  were  said  to  have  commenced 
their  jonmey.  It  is  described  as  ''a  great  figore  of  a  man/' 
''This  hoaca  was  of  Ayar-cacUi^  one  of  the  four  brothers 
who  were  said  to  have  come  out  of  the  cave  at  Tampn/' 
And  Molina  gives  a  prayer  addressed  to  it : — '*  0  Hoana- 
canril  onr  father^  may  *  *  ♦  thy  son,  the  Tnca,  always 
retain  his  youth^  and  grant  that  he  may  prosper  in  all  he 
nndertakes.    And  to  ns^  thy  sons  and  descendants,''  etc. 

One  way  in  which  a  monntain  comes  to  be  worshipped  as 
aneestor^  is  here  made  sufficiently  manifest.  It  is  the  place 
whence  the  race  came,  the  source  of  the  race,  the  parent  of 
the  race :  the  distinctions  implied  by  the  diff  erent  words  here 
nsed  being,  in  mde  langaages,  inexpressible.  Either  the  early 
progenitors  of  a  tribe  were  dwellers  in  caves  on  the  monn- 
tain ;  or  the  monntain,  marking  most  conspicuonsly  the  ele- 
Tated  region  whence  they  came,  is  identified  as  the  object 
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whence  tliej  sprang.  Wo  find  tiiis  connexion  of  ideas  eise« 
where.  Yarioas  peoples  of  India  who  haye  epread  from 
tLe  Himalayas  to  the  lower  lands^  point  to  the  anowj  peaks 
as  ihe  other  world  to  which  tfaeir  dead  retoni.  Among 
Bome^  ihe  traditional  migration  haa  become  a  genesis,  and 
has  origfinated  worship.  Thos  tlie  Santals  regard  the 
eastem  Himalajas  as  tlieir  natalregion;  and  Hantor  teils  ns 
that^  ''  the  national  god  of  the  Santals  is  Nurang  Buru,  the 
great  mountain/'  who  is  ''  the  divinity  who  watched  over 
their  birth^'^  and  who  "  is  invoked  with  bloody  ofBering^s/' 

When  we  remember  that  even  now  among  oniselTes,  a 
Scotch  laird^  called  bj  the  name  of  his  place,  is  TM^Mdly 
identified  with  it^  and  might  in  times  when  langoage  was 
yagne  and  ideas  chaotie,  have  readfly  become  confonnded 
in  legend  with  the  high  stronghold  in  which  he  liyed ;  when 
we  remember,  too,  that  even  now^  in  onr  developed  lan- 
goage, the  Word  ''descend^'  means  either  ooming  down 
firom  a  higher  level  or  Coming  down  from  an  anceator, 
and  depends  for  its  interpretation  on  the  context;  we 
cannot^  I  think,  in  presence  of  the  above  &cts,  donbt  that 
monntain-worship  in  some  cases  arises  from  mistaking 
the  traditional  sonrce  of  the  race  for  the  traditional  pa- 
rentage  of  the  race,  This  interpretation  strengfthens,  and 
is  ßtrengthened  by,  a  kindred  interpretation  of  tree-worship 
gfiven  in  the  last  chapter, 

There  is  another  possible  lingnistic  canse  for  conceptions 
of  this  kind.  "  Mountain*'  and  "  Great  Mountain  '*  may  be 
used  by  primitive  men  as  nicknames  metaphorically  ex- 
pressing  great  size  or  great  importance.  Elsewhere  I  have 
snggested  that  a  personal  name  thns  arising,  may  hare  ini* 
tiated  the  belief  of  the  New  Zealand  chief^  who  claimed  the 
neighbouring  yolcano^  Tongariro^  as  his  ancestor:  snch  an- 
cestor  possibly  having  acquired  this  metaphorical  name  as 
expressive  of  his  fiery  nature  and  his  bursts  of  fury.  One 
positive  fact  only  can  I  give  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
m  some  cases  mountain-worship  thos  arises«     Writing  of 
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{he  Araacanians^  and  stating  that  '*  there  is  scaroely  a  tna^ 
terial  o'bject  wUch  do^s  not  famisli  them  with  a  discrinuxia- 
tive  name  "  of  a  family ,  Thompson  specifies  "  Mountains  " 
aa  among  their  family  names. 

§  187,  Save  in  respect  of  its  motion^  whicli,  however,  is 
of  an  utterlj  different  cliaracter^  the  Sea  has  eyen  less  in 
common  with  a  man  tlian  a  monntain  has:  in  form^  in 
liquidity^  in  stmcturelessness^  it  is  still  more  nnlike  a  person. 
Neyertlieless  the  Sea  has  been  personalized  and  'worshipped, 
not  onlj  in  the  ancient  East^  bat  also  in  the  West.  Arriaga 
teils  na  of  the  Pemvians  that  *'all  who  descend  from  the 
Sierra  to  the  plains  worship  the  sea  wKen  they  approach  it, 
and  pull  out  the  hair  of  their  eyebrows,  and  offer  it  np,  and 
pray  not  to  get  sick/*  How  could  the  conception  leading 
to  this  practice  hare  arisen  ? 

We  have  see.i  that  confusing  the  derivation  from  a 
place  with  the  derivation  of  parenthood,  has  led  to  the 
worsbip  both  of  mountains  and  of  the  trees  composing  a 
forest  once  dwelt  in.  Ocean-worship  seems  to  haye  had^  in 
some  cases^  a  parallel  genesis.  Though  when  we  call  sailors 
"sea-men^^^  our  organized  knowledge  and  developed  lan- 
goage  save  us  from  the  error  which  literal  interpretation 
might  cause ;  yet  a  primitive  people  on  whose  sfaores  there 
arrived  unknown  men  coming  from  an  unknöwn  source^  and 
who  spoke  of  them  as  **  men  of  the  sea/'  would  be  very  apt 
thus  to  originate  a  tradition  describing  them  as  Coming  out 
of  the  fiea — as  being  produced  by  it.  The  chang^  from  ^^men 
of  the  sea"  to  **  children  of  the  sea "  is  an  easy  one — one 
paraDeled  by  Agares  of  Speech  among  ourselves  ;  and  from 
the  name  "children  of  the  sea''  legend  would  naturally 
evolve  a  conception  of  the  sea  as  generator  or  parent. 
Trustworthy  evidence  in  support  of  this  conclusion^  I  can- 
not  fumish.  Though^  writing  as  a  Spaniard,  and  describing 
the  PeruTians,  Benzoni  says — ^^'They  think  that  we  are  a 
oongelation  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  nourished  by  the 
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froth" ;  ;et  tfais  stafemeot,  renindiiiig  ns  of  the  Qreek 
myth  of  Aphrodite,  u  attribatsd  to  a  Terlul  misconstmc- 
tion  of  bis.  StiU  it  niay  be  held  tliat  bj  a  eavage  or  semi- 
ciTÜized  people,  who  are  withoat  ereii  tbe  idea  o£  lands 
belov  (be  oceati'borizon,  tliei^  can  bardlf  be  formed  any 
other  conoeption  of  marine  iavaders,  wbo  have  no  apparent 
nrigin  bat  Üie  ocean  itself. 

That  belief  in  deacent  from  tbe  Sea  as  a  progenitor  also 
ariBes  by  misioterpTetatioii  of  individnal  names,  eeema  not 
improbable.  Some  indirect  evidenoe  is  yielded  by  the  &c( 
tbat  B  religions  teacher  «ho  appeared  among  the  Iroqaois 
abont  1800  (probably  a  missionary)  waa  called  "  Handsome 
Lake";  and  if  "lake  "  may  beoome  a  proper  name,  tbere  is 
no  stretofa  of  probabÜity  in  the  snpposition  tbat  ocean  may 
do  8o.  There  ia  direct  evidence,  boweTer.  We  have  the 
Statement  of  Gardlasso,  already  qaoted  in  another  con- 
nexiou  (^164),  that  the  Sea  Was  cli^raed  by  some  clans  of 
tbe  PemvianB  os  a  family  anceator. 

§  188.  If  asked  to  instance  a  familiär  appearance  BtiQ 
less  homan  in  ita  attribates  tban  a  monntain  or  the  sea,  we 
might  after  reflection  bit  npon  tbe  one  to  be  bere  dealt 
witb,  the  Dnwn,  as  perhaps  the  most  remote  imaginable : 
having  not  eren  timgibility,  nor  definlte  sbape,  nor  doration. 
Was  tbe  primitive  man,  tben,  led  by  lingoiatie  oeeds  to 
personalize  tbe  Dawn  f  And  baTing  personalized  it  did  he 
gratoitonaly  invent  a  specifio  biography,  or  rather  many  bio- 
graphiee  tor  it  F  Affirmative  answers  are  corrently  giren ; 
bat,  as  it  seema  to  ne,  witb  extreraely  little  Warrant. 

Treating  of  the  dawn-myth,  Prof.  Max  Müller,  in  bis 
Ledure»  on  the  Sctance  of  Language,  takes  first  SaramA  as 
one  of  its  embodiments.  He  qaotea  with  qoalified  asaent 
Prof.  Kuhn's  "  conclnsion  that  Suvmft  meant  storm."  He 
does  not  donbt  that  "  the  root  of  Saramft  ia  aar,  to  go." 
He  says : — "  Admitting  that  SaramA  meant  originally  the 
ranner,  bow  doea  it  follow  that  the  rnnner  was  meant  for 
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stonu  ?  "  Beot^fnizing  the  faot  th&t  an  altied  word  meant 
wind  and  cload,  he  allegea  tliat  this  ia  habitaally  mascalme 
in  SonBorit ;  bat  odmits  that  if  the  Vedft  gare  8arani&  the 
"qoftlJtieB  of  the  wind"  this  incongrnity  "woold  he  no 
insormoantable  objection."  He  then  gires  Saramft's  ad. 
ventares  in  search  of  the  cows ;  and  says  it  yields  no  evi- 
dence  that  8amin&  is  "  reprefientative  of  the  storm."  After 
Bsying  that  iq  a  faller  renion  of  the  stoiy,  Saranift  is  de* 
Bcribed  as  "  the  dog  of  the  gods "  sent  by  Indra  "  to  look 
for  the  coTs" — alter  giring  from  another  sonrce  the  Btete- 
menta  that  Sanun&,  refnsing  to  share  the  cowa  with  them, 
aaks  the  robbers  for  a  driok  of  milk,  retnma  and  teils  a  lie 
to  Indra,  is  kioked  hj  him,  and  Tomita  the  milk,  Prof.  Max 
Möller  gires  Ms  ovn  Interpretation.     He  aays : — 

"  Thia  beiug  uexrif  the  whole  eridence  on  wliich  we  moat  form  oor 
opinion  of  tbe  ori^nal  conoeption  of  Susinft,  there  can  b«  Uttle  donbt 
that  ahe  waa  mMnt  fiir  Um  «arljr  dawn,  aad  »ot  tot  Um  tona." 
Here,  then,  we  bare  a  sample  of  myth-rendering.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  root  is  sar,  to  go;  from  which  ose  distin- 
gaished  philologist  infers  that  Saram&  meant  the  mnner  and 
therefore  the  storm  (allied  words  meaning  wind  and  cload) ; 
while  another  distingnished  philologist  thinks  this  inference 
erroneons.  Sanunft  in  the  legend  is  a  woman ;  and  in  aome 
vergions  a  dog.  Ib  is,  howeror,  concladed  that  she  is  the 
dawn,  becanse  an  epithet  applied  to  her  neaas  qnick;  and 
becaoae  another  epithet  means  fortnnate ;  and  bec&ase  she 
appears  before  Indra;  and  becanae  of  sandry  metaphora 
which,  if  cowa  stand  for  cloads,  raay  be  applied  figoratively 
to  metm  the  dawn.  Oa  the  strength  of  these  ragne  agree- 
ments  Prof.  Max  Müller  thinka — 

"  The  niyUi  of  which  we  hare  coUectecl  the  tragmeBta  ia  clear  enoDgh. 
It  is  a  repiodTiction  of  tlie  old  atoty  of  the  breali  of  daj.  The  bright 
cowa,  the  u,ja  of  the  sun  or  the  rain-clonds — for  both  go  hj  the  mme 
DMne— have  beeaetolen  bjthe  powen  of  iarkneas,  bj  tke  Night  and 
her  manifold  progen;,"  etc.,  etc. 

Thas,  notwithstanding  all  the  diacrepancies  and  contra- 
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dictions^  and  thougb  the  root  of  the  luuiie  gires  no  coloar 
to  tHe  interpretation^  yet  becanse  of  oertain  metapkors 
(whioh  in  primiiiye  speeok  are  so  loosely  nsed  as  to  mean 
almoBt  anTÜiing)  wie  are  aaked  to  beliere  tiiat  men  penion- 
alizüd  a  transitory  appearance  as  remote  from  hamanity  as 
can  be  conceiFed. 

Wliateyer  difficolties  stand  in  the  way  of  the  alternative 
interpretation^  it  has  facts  instead  of  hypotheses  to  start 
from.  It  may  be  tliat  sometimesDawn  is  a  complimentary 
metaphorioal  name  giyen  to  a  rosy  girl;  thongh  I  cannot 
fumidh  proof  of  this.  Bat  that  Dawn  is  a  birth*nanie,  we 
haye  clear  proof.  Naming  the  newly-bom  trom  concnrrent 
erents^  we  have  seen  to  be  a  primitiYe  praotice.  Qf  names 
so  derived  among  the  Earens,  Mason  instances  '*  Harvest/' 
"Pebruary/^  "  Pather-retumed/'  He  also«  as  we  hare 
Seen  (§  185)^  shows  ns  that  the  times  of  the  day  are  similarly 
utilized ;  and  then^  among  the  names  thns  derived,  he  gives 
''Sunrise/'  South  Amerioa  sapplies  a  kindred  instance. 
In  the  acoonnt  of  the  captivity  of  Hans  Stade,  lately  pnb- 
lished  by  the  Haklayt  Society,  the  narrator  says  he  was 
present  at  the  naming  of  a  child  aknong  the  Tnpis,  who  was 
called  Koem — ^the  moming  (one  of  its  forefathers  having 
also  been  similarly  named) ;  and  Captain  Barton,  the 
editor,  adds  in  a  note  that  Go6ma  piranga  means  literally 
the  moming  red  or  Aurora.  Another  case  occura  in  New 
Zealand :  Thomson  states  that  the  meaning  of  Ba&gihaeata, 
a  Maori  chiefs  name,  is  ^'heavenly  dawn;''  ('' lijghtning  of 
heaven ''  being  also  a  chieFs  name  menttoned  by  him).  If, 
then,  Dawn  is  an  actual  name  f  or  a  person— if  where  there 
prevails  this  mode  of  distinguishing  children,  it  has  pro- 
bably  often  been  given  to  those  bom  early  in  the  moming ; 
the  traditions  conceming  one  of  such  who  beoame  noted, 
would,  in  the  mind  of  the  nncritical  savage,  believing  firmly 
and  literally  whatever  his  fathers  told  him,  lead  to  identifi- 
cation  with  the  dawn ;  and  the  adventures  would  be  inter- 
preted  in  such  a  manner  as  the  phenomena  of  the  dawn  made 
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most  feasible.  Fnrther^  in  regions  where  thifl  name  had 
been  borne  either  bj  nxembers  of  different  adjacent  tribes^ 
or  by  members  of  the  same  tribe  living  at  different  tunesj 
incongruous  genealogieB  and  conflicting  adTenturea  of  Üiq 
dawn  wonld  reBult;  in  agreement  with  what  we  find. 

^  189.  Is  tbere  a  kindred  origin  for  worship  of  the  Stars  ? 
Can  these  also  become  identifiBd  with  ancestors  ?  TLis 
aeems  diflScnlt  to  oonceive ;  and  yet  there  are  facta  jostifying 
the  sospicion  that  it  has  been  so. 

We  read  that  the  Jews  regarded  the  stars  aa  living  beings 
who  in  Bome  cases  transgressed  and  were  pnnished;  and 
that  kindred  notions  of  their  animation  exiated  among  the 
Greeks.  If  we  ask  for  the  earlier  forma  of  anch  beliefa, 
which  now  appear  to  na  ao  atrange,  sayagea  aapply  them. 
Erakine  aaya  that  ''  in  Fi ji  large  '  ahooting  atara  ^  are  aaid 
to  be  goda;  amaller  onea^  the  departing  aonla  of  men/' 
The  Sonth  Anstralians^  according  to  Angaa^  think  'Hhe 
conatellations  are  gronpa  of  children,'*  and  *'  three  atara  in 
one  of  the  constellationa  are  aaid  to  have  been  formerly 
on  the  earth :  one  ia  the  maai,  another  hia  wif  e»  and  the 
amaller  one  their  dog;  and  their  employment  ia  that  of 
hnnting  opoaanma  throngh  the  aky/'  The  implication 
that  human  beings  somehow  get  np  into  the  heavens, 
recora  in  the  Tasmanian  tradition  that  fire  waa  brought 
them  by  two  black-fellowa,  who  threw  the  fire  among  the 
Taamaniana,  and  after  ataying  awhile  in  the  Land,  became 
the  two  atara,  Caator  and  Pollux.  Poaaibly  the  geneaia  of 
this  atory  waa  that  the  coupled  lighta  of  theae  atara  were 
fancied  to  be  the  distant  fires  lighted  by  these  men  after 
they  went  away.  That  such  a  geneaia  ia  not  unlikely,  ia 
ahown  by  an  allied  conception  of  the  North  Americana, 
who  aay  that  the  Milky  Way  is  "  the  '  Path  of  Spirita/  '  the 
fioad  of  Sonla/  where  they  travel  to  the  land  beyond  the 
graTe,  and  where  their  camp-fires  may  be  aeen  blazing  aa 
brighter  atara/^     It  harmonizea,  too,  with  the  atill  more 
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Goncrete  belief  of  some  North  Americanfi,  that  their  medi« 
eine  men  kave  gone  np  throngh  holes  in  tlie  Ay,  hare 
fonnd  the  son  and  moon  Walking  abont  there  Uke  human 
oreatares^  have  walked  abont  with  them,  and  looked  down 
throQgh  their  peepholes  npon  the  Earth  below. 

Definite  explanation  of  such  ideas  is  very  difficnlt  so  long 
as  we  frame  hypothesee  only ;  bnt  it  beoomes  less  difficolt 
when  we  tnm  to  the  facts.  These  same  peoples  fnmiah  a 
legend  jielding  ns  a  feasible  Solution.  It  is  oontained  in 
Bancroft's  Native  Baces  of  the  Padfic  SicUes,  toL  üL, 
pp.  138-9^  quoted  from  Power^s  Porno«  Fifst  noting  that 
Robinson  describes  *'  oertain  other  Gaüf  omians  aa  worship^ 
ping  for  their  chief  god  something  in  the  form  of  a  sto&d 
eojote,"  read  this  legend  of  the  Coyote,  cnrrent  among  one 
of  the  Califomian  tribes — ^the  Gahrocs.    The  Coyote  was 

**  so  proud  that  he  determined  to  have  a  dance  throagfa  heayen  itsalf, 
having  chosen  as  his  paiiner  a  cartaia  atar  tbai  uaed  to  paaa  quita  dooa 
by  a  mountain  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  hia  time.  So  he  called  oot 
to  the  star  to  take  him  hy  the  paw  and  they  woold  go  round  the  world 
together  for  a  night;  but  the  star  only  laughed,  and  winked  i&  an 
excessiTely  provoking  way  from  time  to  time.  The  Coyote  persisted 
angrily  in  his  demand,  and  barked  and  barked  at  the  star  all  round 
keaven,  tili  the  twmkling  thing  grew  tired  of  his  noiae  and  told  him  to 
Im  quiet  and  he  ^hould  be  taken  next  night  Next  night  the  atar  came 
qoite  up  elose  to  the  diff  where  the  Coyote  stood,  who  leaping  waa  able 
to  catch  on.  Away  they  danced  together  through  the  blue  heavens. 
Ilne  sport  it  was  for  a  while ;  bat  oh,  it  grew  bitter  cold  np  there  ibr  a 
Coyote  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  an  awfvl  sight  to  look  down  to  when  the 
broad  Klamath  lay  like  a  alaek  bow-atring  and  the  Cafaroe  viDagas  like 
arrow-heada.  Woe  for  the  Coyote !  his  namb  pawa  bare  ahpped  their 
hold  on  his  bright  companion ;  dark  is  the  partner  that  leads  the  danoe 
now,  and  the  name  of  him  ia  Death.  Ten  long  snows  the  Coyote  is  in 
(alling,  and  when  he  strikes  the  earth  he  is  *  smashed  as  flat  as  a  willow- 
mat.'— Coyotes  must  not  dance  with  stars." 

When  we  remember  that  this  conception  of  the  heavens  as 
resting  on^  or  adjacent  to^  the  mountain  tops^  is  general 
among  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized;  and  that  aocess  to 
the  heavens  after  some  snch  method  as  the  one  describedi 
presents  no  difficnlty  to  the  nncritical  mind  of  the  primitive 
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«laD ;  tha  identifieation  of  stors  with  peroonfi  will  Beem  less 
moomprehensible.  Though  tiid  a&cestral  coyote  meets  with 
a  Qtkiaatcophd,  like  caiastroplieB  sre  not  necesflarilj  alleged 
of  otber  anoestral  animal«  whp  tkas  get  into  the  lieavens. 
Special  liilbi,  and  special  groups  of  stars  aeen  to  rise  fxom 
behind  tlüem,  being  identified  as  those  referred  to  in  the 
legends,  the  animai^ancestora  aaid  to  have  asoended  may 
beoome  known  as  constellations.  Here^  at  leastj  seema 
a  feaaible  explanation  of  the  atrange  f act,  that  the  names 
of  animala  and  men  wäre,  in  the  earliest  timea,  given  to 
clnatera  of  stara  which  in  no  way  soggeat  them  l^  their 
appearancea. 

That  miainterpretation  of  proper  namea  and  meiaphorical 
tiÜes  haa  played  a  part  in  thia  caae,  aa  in  other  caaes,  is 
poaaible.  Wallace  teils  na  that  one  of  the  Amaason  tribes  ia 
called  ''  Stan/'  By  Bajah  Brooke  the  name  of  a  Dyak  ohief 
ia  rendered — ^'the  bear  of  Hearen/'  And  in  Assyrian 
insoriptiona,  Tiglath  Pileaer  ia  termed  '^  the  bright  constel» 
laäon»''  "the  raling  oonatellation/^  Literal  acceptance  of 
legenda  oontaining  auch  namea  haa,  in  the  earlieat  atagea, 
not  imi^bably  led  to  idantification. 

If  the  anceator,  animal  or  human,  anpposed  thoa  to  have 
migrated  to  the  heavena,  beoomea  identified  with  oertain 
stara,  we  get  a  eine  to  the  fanciea  of  astrology.  A  tiibal 
progenitor  ao  tranalated,  will  be  ooncei^ed  aa  atill  caring 
for  hia  deacendaats;  while  the  anaeatora  of  other  tribes 
(when  conqaeat  haa  nnited  many  into  a  nation)  will  be  con« 
oeiyed  aa  unfriendly,  Senoe  may  reanlt  the  alleged  good 
or  ill  forttme  of  being  looked  down  apon  at  birtili  by  thia 
or  that  star» 

§  190«  Snppoaed  aooeaaibüiiy  of  the  hearena  makea  aimi« 
larly  eaay  the  identifioation  of  the  Moon  with  a  man  or 
woman.  We  may  therefore  etpeot  a  preyalence  of  atoriea 
*A  which  the  Moon  ia  represented  aa  a  being  who  had  a 
tematrial  origin. 
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Sometimes  Üie  traditioiial  person  is  believed  to  resid« 
ODL  the  Moon;  as  hj  the  Louchenx  branch  of  the  Tinneh, 
who^  while  sapplioatmg  him  f or  suooess  in  hunting,  say  that 
he  ^'  once  lired  among  them  as  a  poor  ragged  hojJ^  More 
freqnently,  howetver,  ihere  is  an  aUeged  metamorphosis. 
According  to  Hays^  tlie  Esquimanx  Üiink  san^  moon,  and 
Stars  ''  are  spirits  of  departed  Esqnimaax,  or  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals  ;''  and  in  like  manner  we  leam  from  Ang^ 
that ''  the  Sonth  Anatralians  believe  that  the  snn,  moon, 
etc.,  are  liying  beings  who  onoe  inhabited  the  earth/' 
Qearlj,  then,  certam  low  races,  who  have  no  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  haye  nevertheless  personalized  these  by 
a  yagne  identification  of  them  with  ancestors  in  general. 
Among  them  biographies  of  the  Moon  do  not  oocnr;  bat 
we  find  biographies  among  other  races,  and  especially 
among  those  sufficientlj  adyanced  to  keep  np  traditions. 
The  Chibchas  say  that  when  on  Earth,  Chia  tanght  eyil,  and 
that  Bochica,  their  deified  instmctor,  "  translated  her  to 
heaven,  to  beoome  the  wife  of  the  Snn  and  to  illuminate 
the  nights  withont  appearing  at  daytime  [on  acconnt  of 
the  bad  things  she  had  tanght],  and  that  since  then  ihere 
has  been  a  Moon/'  Sunilarly,  Mendieta  says  the  Mezioan 
acooont  of  the  creation  of  the  Moon  was  that,  ''together 
with  the  man  wbo  threw  himself  into  the  fire  and  came  oat 
ihe  Snn,  another  went  in  a  cave  and  came  ont  tho  Moon/' 

Has  identification  of  the  Moon  with  persona  who  once 
liyed,  been  cansed  by  misinterpretation  of  namesT  In- 
iirect  eridence  wonld  justify  ns  in  snspeoting  this,  eren 
were  there  no  direct  et^idence.  In  sarage  and  semi-dTilised 
mythologies,  the  Moon  is  more  commonly  represented  as 
female  than  as  male ;  and  it  needs  no  qaotations  to  remind 
the  reader  how  of  ten,  in  poetry,  a  beantifnl  woman  is  either 
oompared  to  the  Moon  or  metaphorically  called  the  Moon. 
That  the  Moon  has  been  nsed  in  primitive  times  as  a  com- 
plimentary  name  for  a  woman,  may  henoe,  I  think,  be  in* 
ferred.     And,  if  so,  erroneons  identification  of  person  and 
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objecto  originated  a  lunar  rnjük  wherever  the  woman  so 
named  sarviyed  in  tradition. 

To  this,  wliich  is  a  hypothetical  argament^  is  to  be  added 
an  arg^ment  definitelj  baaed  on  fact.  Whether  it  supplies 
complimentaiy  names  or  not,  the  Moon  certainly  supplies 
names  for  ehildren.  Among  those  enomerated  hj  Mason 
as  given  by  the  Earens,  is  ''Füll  Moon/'  Obnonsly,  peo* 
ples  whose  costom  it  is  to  distingnish  ehildren  by  the 
incidents  of  their  birth«  using,  as  in  Africa,  days  of  the 
week,  and  as  wd  have  aeen  in  other  cases,  times  of  the« 
day^  will  also  nse  phases  of  the  Moon;  and  sinoe  many 
peoples  have  this  cnstom,  naming  after  a  phase  of  the  Moon 
has  probably  been  by  no  means  nnoommon,  and  snbse- 
quent  identifications  with  the  Moon  not  rare. 

And  here  a  significant  correspondence  may  be  noted. 
Birth-names  deriyed  from  the  Moon  will  habitnally  refer  to 
it  either  as  nsing  or  setting^  or  eise  as  in  one  of  its  phases 
— waxing,  fall,  waning :  a  state  of  the  Moon,  rather  than  the 
Moon  itself,  will  be  indicated.  Now  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Bnbastis,  appears  to  have  been  the  new  Moon  (some  evi- 
dence  implies  the  fnll) — at  any  rate  a  phase.  The  symbol- 
ÜBation  of  Artemis  expresses  a  like  limitation;  as  does 
also  that  of  Selene.  And  in  his  Aryan  Mythology,  Mr. 
CoJt  tdls  Qs  that  16  is  '' pre*«minently  the  homed^''  or 
yonng  Moon;  while  Pandia  is  the  fall  Moon.  How  do  these 
bcts  harmonize  with  the  current  interpretation  f  Is  the 
tyranny  of  metaphor  so  great  that,  of  itself,  it  compels  this 
ehange  of  personality  ? 

§  191.  Naturally,  we  may  expect  to  find  that,  in  common 
with  the  Stars  and  the  Moon,  the  Sun  has  been  personalized 
by  identification  with  a  traditional  human  being. 

Already  implied  by  some  of  the  quotations  respecting  the 
Moon,  this  is  implied  more  distinctiy  by  facts  now  to  be 
giyen.  The  original  parent  of  the  Comanches,  like  them- 
selres  but    of  gigantic    stature,  lives,  they  say,   in  the 
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Ban.     So,  too^  ''thd  ChecliemeCM  oalled  the   Sun  their 

father."     Writing  of  the  OlckoneSj  Banerof t  says — "  Tlrt 

San  liere  beging  to  be  connected,  or  identified  bj  name,  witb 

that  great  spirit,  or  rather,  that  Big  Man,  wbo  made  tbe  earth 

and  wbo  nües  in  tbe  sky;''  and  he  also  says  of  the  Tinneb 

that  ^'some  of  them  beliere  in  a  good  Bpurit  ealled  Tihn- 

gnn,  '  my  old  Iriend/  snppoeed  to  reside  in  the  sun  and  in 

the  moon/'    In  the   hmgnage  of  the  SaÜTe,  one  of  the 

Orinoco  tribes,  the  name  for  the  Snn  is  ^'the  man  of  the 

.  Earth  abore/'    Among  the  less  ciTilieed  Americaa  peoples» 

then,  the  implication  of  original  exifltence  on  Earth  and 

snbseqnent    migration    to    the    sky,    is     general    onlj, 

The  conception  is   mnch  npon  a  lerel  with  that  of    the 

Barotse,  who,  when  asked  bj  livingstone  whether  a  halo 

he  saw  round  the  San  portended  rain,  gare  the  repty— 

"  0  no,  it  is  the  Barimo  [gods  or  departed  spirits}  who 

have  ealled  a  picho;   don^t  yon  see  they  hare  the  Lord 

in  the  centre  V  :  the  belief  donbtless  being  that  as  the  rest 

of  the  celestial  assemblage  had  once  been  on  Earth,  so,  too, 

had  their  chief .    Bnt  among  peoples  more  advanoed  in  civi* 

lization,  and  having  traditions  proportionately  dereloped^ 

the  terreatrial  personality  of  the  Snn  is  defiüitely  stated» 

Writing  of  the  Mexicäns,  Gamargo  says :— - 

'*  Aooarding  to  the  ladisas  [<tf  TlaBcaU]  the  Sun  was  a  god  so 
leprOuB  and  siok  that  he  codld  not  moye.  The  other  gods  pitied  hin» 
and  coastmcted  a  very  large  oven  and  lighted  an  enormoYis  fire  in  it»  ts 
put  him  out  of  pain  by  killing  him,  or  to  puiify  him." 

The  QuichS  tradition,  as  given  by  Bancroft^  is  that  after 
''there  had  been  no  snn  in  ezistenoe  for  many  years,'' 

« the  gods  being  assembled  in  a  plaoe  oaUed  TeotiUnaosa,  mx  leagnes 
from  Mexico,  and  gathered  at  tbe  time  round  a  great  fire,  told  their 
devotees  that  he  of  them  who  sbonld  first  cast  himself  into  that  fiie, 
shoald  have  the  honoor  of  being  transformed  into  a  8un.** 

Among  the  Zapotecs,  there  is  a  legend  conceming  the  anoes« 

tral  cacique  of  Ulizteca,  who,  being  a  mighty  archar^ 

'shot  there  against  the  great  light  even  tili  the  going  down  of  Um 
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■une ;  thea  he  took  possession  of  all  that  laad,  saeing  he  had  grievously 
woanded  the  sun,  and  forced  him  to  hide  behind  the  monntains.'* 

More  specific  still  iß  a  kindred  story  of  the  Mexicans,  f  orm- 

ing  the  seqael  to  one  above  cited.    Whien  the  god  who 

became  the  Sun  by  throwing  himself  into  the  fire,  first 

rose»  he  stood  still ;  and  when  the  other  gods  sent  a  mes- 

seng^r  ordering  him  to  go  on, 

**  the  Sun  replied  that  it  wonld  not  go  on  nntil  it  had  destrojed  them. 
Both  afraid  and  angxy  at  this  answer,  one  of  them,  calied  Citli,  took  a 
bow  and  three  arrows,  and  Bhot  at  its  fiery  head ;  but  the  San  stooped, 
and  thtts  aroided  being  hit  The  seeond  time  he  wonndad  its  body,  and 
also  the  thixd  time.  In  rage»  the  San  took  one  of  the  arrows  and  shot 
at  Citii,  ^ereiag  his  forehead,  and  thns  küling  him  on  the  spot" 

Nor  does  this  ezhanst  the  cases  which  Mexican  traditions  f ur- 
nish.  Waitt,  alter  exponnding  the  San-myths  in  which  he 
figures,  conclades  that "  Qaetialooatl  was  originally  a  man» 
a  priest  in  Tula,  Who  ro^  as  a  religioua  ref ormer  among  the 
Toltecs,  bat  was  expelled  by  the  adherents  of  Texcatlipoca.'' 
By  the  mythologists  these  stories,  in  common  with  kin- 
dred stoiies  ol  the  Aryans»  are'without  hesitation  said  to 
resiilt  from  personali^ions  figoratirely  expressing  the 
San's  doings;  and  they  appear  to  have  no  difficnlty  in 
believing  that  mdn  not  only  gratoitonsly  ascribed  human 
natore  to  the  Stm,  bat  grataitoasly  identified  him  with  a 
known  man — with  a  priest  or  with  a  chief  •  Donbtless  the 
Mezican  tradition  giyen  by  Mendieta^  "  that  at  one  time- 
there  were  five  sons;  and  the  fraits  of  the  earth  did  not 
grow  well,  and  the  men  died/'  will  in  some  way  be  ex- 
phuned  aa  harmonizing  with  their  hypothesis.  Here^  how- 
erer,  the  interpretation  adopted,  like  preceding  interpreta- 
tions»  does  not  imply  that  these  legends  grew  out  of  pure 
fictionfl;  but  that,  howeyer  mach  transformed,  they  grew  out 
of  facts.  Bven  were  there  no  direct  evidence  that  solar 
mytha  hare  arisen  from  misapprehensions  of  narratiyes 
respectlng  aotual  persons,  or  actnal  events  in  human  bis- 
tory,  the  eridence  fumished  by  analogy  would  Warrant  the 
belief.    Bat  the  direct  evidence  is  abundant. 
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Uiued  a  rüde  outline  of  tlie  argument  elaborated  in  the 
foregoing  ohapters^  I  contended  that  by  the  saviige  and 
semi-oiTilized,  '^Snn''  was  Ukely  to  be  gpven  ae  a  title  of 
honour  to  a  distinguished  fiian.  I  refefred  to  the  f act  tliat 
Buch  complimentarj  metophors  are  used  bj  poets :  instancing 
from  Henry  VIII.  the  expression— ^"Those  sunfl  of  glory, 
those  two  lights  of  men '';  to  which  I  might  have  added 
She  lines  from  Julius  Ocbsot-^ 

**  O  setting  nnh, 
As  in  thy  red  xaya  thon  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  bis  red  blood  Cassias'  day  is  set ; 
The  snn  of  Borne  is  sei ! " 

And  I  argned  that  among  primitive  peoples^  necessarily 

speaking  more  figuratirely  than  we  do^  and  greatly  given 

as  they  are  to  flattery,  "the  Sun"  would  probably  be  a  fre- 

quent  name  of  laudation.     Facts  in  justification  of  this 

inference  were  not  then  at  hand;   but  I  can  now   gire 

some.    Here  is  a  sentence  from  Prescott's  Mexico,  bk.  iii. : — 

"  The  firank  aad  joyons  manners  of  Alvarado  made  Lim  a  great 
fkTOoiite  with  fhe  Tlaaoalans;  and  his  bright,  open  oonntenance,  fair 
oomplexion,  and  golden loeki  gave  him  the  name  of  Tonaiimh,  Sun." 

That  the  Peruvians^  in  a  kindred  spirit^  gave  a  modification 
of  the  name  to  those  who  were  mentally  superior,  is  shown 
by  the  Statement  of  Gkroilasso^  that  they  "  irere  so  simple, 
that  any  one  who  invented  a  new  thing  was  readily  recog^» 
niaed  by  them  as  a  ohild  of  the  Sun/^  And  then  we  hare 
evidenoe  that  in  these  regions  the  title  sometimes  giren  in 
compliment/ was  sometimes  arroganüy  assumed.  In  the 
historio  legend  of  the  Central  Amerieans»  the  Papot  Vük, 
is  described  the  pride  of  Yucub-Cakix,  who  boasted  that 
he  waa  Sun  aad  Moon. 

Qnoe  more  we  haye,  as  a  root  for  a  8un«myth,  the  birth- 
name.  Among  names  Mason  sets  down  as  given  by  the 
Karens,  is  "  Ydlow  Bising  Sun'';  and  though  he  speaJcs  of 
"ahandsomeyenngperson"  asthus  caUed,  so  implying  that 
it  ia  a  oompUmentary  name,  yet  oonsidering  that  these 
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people  iiri9  ''  Evening/'  ''  Moon-riie/'  "  Sun-riae/'  "  Pull 
Moon,'*  88  birth-names^  it  seems  probable  that  ''ILüdiig 
Bon''  is  also  a  birth-name.  It  would  be  anomalous  were 
eelestial  incidents  thns  nsed,  wiih  tfae  exoeptdon  of  the  most 
«iariking  one« 

And  now  mark  a  signifioant  oongroitj  and  a  signifioant 
meongruity^  parallel  to  tbose  we  mariced  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Moon's  phases«  Birtb-namea  taken  from  the  Bnn  most 
reler  to  the  San  at  some  part  of  his  course — therising  Sun, 
the  sparing  Son^  the  setting  Sun,  according  to  the  hoor  of 
thebirth;  and  oomplimentarj  namea  taken  from  the  San, 
maj.express  ylu-ions  of  his  attribates,  as  ''the  glory  of  the 
San/' ''  the  San's  brightness/'  eto.  Hence  no  difficulty  ia 
preaented  by  thd  fact  Wükinson  g^vea,  that  ''the  Egjptians 
made  of  the  San  several  distinct  deities :  as  the  intelleotaal 
San,  the  phyaioal  orb,  the  cäase  of  heat,  the  aathor  of  light, 
the  power  of  the  San,  the  Tivifying  cause,  the  Sun  in  the 
firmament^  and  the  Sun  in  his  resting-place/'  [Gompare 
with  king's  names  on  p*  412.]  On  the  other  band,  how  do 
the  mythologists  reconcile  such  f acts  with  their  hypothesis  ? 
Ia  the  linguifitio  necessity  for  peraonalizing  ao  great  that 
eigfat  distinct  persona  must  be  assomed,  to  embody  the  San's 
sereral  attribntes  and  states  ?  Are  we  to  anderstand  that 
the  Aryans,  too,  were  led  aolely  by  the  hypostasis  of  deacrip« 
tions  to  auppoae  Hyperion,  "  the  high-aoaring  San,*'  to  be 
one  indiridoal,  and  Endymion,  "  the  Sun  aetting/'  to  be 
another  individual :  both  being  independent  of  "  the  sepa- 
rate divinify  of  Fhoibos  Apoll6n''7  Did  the  mere  need  for 
ooncreting  abstraots,  f oroe  the  ixreeks  to  think  that  when 
the  Sun  was  thirty  degreea  above  the  horizon  he  was  one 
penon  who  had  such  and  such  adrentares,  and  that  by  the 
time  he  had  got  within  ten  degrees  of  the  horiaon  he  had 
changed  into  a  person  haring  a  difEerent  biography  7  That 
the  mythologists  oannot  think  thia  I  ?nll  not  aay;  for  their 
Stores  of  faith  are  large.  Bat  the  faith  of  others  will,  I 
imagine,  fall  ahort  here,  if  it  haa  not  done  ao  bef ore. 
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§  192.  Wlien  the  genesis  of  solar  mytiui  after  Ühe  manner 
I  have  ddsoribed^  was  brieflj  indicated  as  a  part  of  the 
general  doctrme  sei  forth  in  the  essay  abore  referred  to, 
Bondrj  resulting  correspondences  with  the  traits  of  snch 
mjths  were  pointed  out.  The  f act  that  conspicuoas  celestial 
objects^  in  common  with  the  powers  of  natnre  at  large,  were 
conceiyed  as  male  and  f  emale^  was  shown  to  be  a  seqnenoe. 
The  £a«t  that  in  mythologies  the  Sun  has  such  altematire 
names  as  "  the  Swift  One/'  "  the  Lion/'  "  the  Wolf/^  whioh 
are  not  snggested  bj  the  Sun's  sensible  attribntes,  was 
shown  to  be  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  these  were 
additional  complimentary  names  given  to  the  same  indi« 
▼idual,  after  the  &shion  of  barbarons  peoples,  who  habitn* 
allj  mnltiply  flattering  metaphors.  Fnrther,  the  stränge 
jnmbling  of  celestial  phenomena  with  the  adventnres  of 
earth-bom  persons^  was  explained  as  an  ineritable  con- 
sequence  of  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Statements  of 
tradition  with  the  eridence  of  the  senses.  And  onee  more 
it  was  snggested  that  by  the  f  usion  of  local  legends  oon- 
ceming  persons  thns  named^  into  a  mythology  co-extensiTe 
with  many  tribes  who  were  united  into  a  nation,  there 
wonld  resnlt  conflicting  genealogies  and  biogpraphies  of  the 
personalissed  San.  While  able  then  to  illostrate  bat  briefly 
these  positions^  I  alladed  to  evidenoe  which  was  forth- 
ooming.  Of  snch  evidenoe  I  have  now  giyen  an  amonnt 
which  falfils  the  tacit  promise  made;  and  goes  far  to  jastify 
the  inference  drawn.  I  did  not  then^  howeYer,  hope  to  do 
more  than  make  the  inference  highly  probable.  Bat  while 
collecting  materials  for  the  f oregoing  chapters,  I  have  come 
npon  a  passage  in  the  records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
which,  I  thinh,  gives  oonolasiveness  to  the  argament* 
It  is  in  the  third  SalHer  Papyros,  translated  by  Prof. 
Lnshington,  and  pnblished  in  the  Transadions  of  the  Sodety 
of  Biblical  Archceology,  vol.  iii.  From  this  docnment,  re- 
cording  the  triamphs  of  Bamses  II.,  I  have  already  qaoted 
parts  illastrating  the  ancient  belief  in  the    sapematural 
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sirengüi  given  by  an  anoesiiral  gbost  who  has  become  a 

god;  ftad  more  recentlj  I  have  qnoted  from  it  a  plirase 

iUostratiog  the  complimenfcarj  appUcation  of  an  animal- 

oame  to  a  conqaering  monardi.    Here,  from  the  laadatoiy 

addreea  of  the  defeated^  praying  for  mercj,  I  quote  in  faÜ 

the  aignificant  sentenoe  :-^ 

**  Honu,  oonqnering  hnU,  dear  to  Ma,  Prinoe  gnaiding  Ühj  armj, 
Ttliant  wilh  the  aword,  bnlwark  of  his  troops  in  daj  of  battle«  king 
mightj  of  Btrength,  great  Soyran,  Sun  powerful  in  truth,  approyed  ol 
Ra,  mighty  in  Yictories,  Ramaes  Miamon.'* 

The  whole  process  deacribed  above  as  likely  to  occor, 
is  thus  ahown  na  actnally  occorring.  Obaerre  all  the  cor- 
respondences.  The  deity  to  whom  Bamsea  aays  he  haa 
sacrificed  80^000  bulls^  and  to  whom  he  prays  for  aaper- 
natural  aid^  ia  his  anceator :  ''  I  call  on  my  father  Am* 
mon,''  he  aays ;  and  the  defeated  say  to  him — ^'  truly  thou 
art  bom  of  Ammon^  issue  of  his  hodjj'  Fnrther^  Bamses, 
himself  deacribed  as  performing  the  feats  of  a  god,  ia 
apoken  of  as  thongh  a  god :  the  defeated  call  him  ''  giver 
of  life  for  erer  like  his  father  Ba."  Thus  regarded  as 
diyine,  he  reoeives,  as  we  find  warriora  among  the  semi- 
eirOized  and  sayage  still  doing,  a  mnltiplicity  of  compli- 
mentary  titles  and  metaphorical  names;  which^  being 
joined  to  the  same  individnal^  become  joined  to  one  another: 
Bamses  is  at  once  the  King,  the  Bull,  the  Sun.  And  while 
this  record  gires  the  hnman  genealogy  of  Bamsea  and  his 
achieyements  on  Earth,  ita  expressions  point  to  his  snbse- 
quent  apotheosis,  and  imply  that  his  deeds  will  be  narrated 
aa  the  deeds  of  the  '' conqaering  ball''  and  of  ''the 
San/'  Bemembering  that  at  the  deatha  eren  of  ordinaiy 
Egyptians,  there  were  ceremonial  eulogies  by  priests  and 
others^  who  afterwards,  at  fized  intervals,  repeated  their 
praiaea ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  in  laadations  of  a  king  who 
became  a  god  after  death,  carried  on  in  atill  more  ezag- 
gerat^  langaage  than  daring  his  life,  there  persisted  these 
metaphorical  titles.      And  if,   as  pointed   ont    aboTe,  the 
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Egjptian  laogiiAg»^  even  in  liurtoric  tunee,  coold  not  dis« 
crimiiAate  between  a  name  and  tlie  act  of  iMsning;  it  ii 
manif est  that  tlie  diatinction  between  the  person  and  the 
thing  he  was  named  after^  Hmst  have  been  difficnlt  to  ex* 
pressj  and  that  when  the  langnage  was  stiU  lesfi  dereloped 
the  two  were  ineyitably  conf  onnded.4> 

To  me  it  seems  obyiouB  that  in  this  legend  of  the  ricto- 
rioos  Bamses,  king,  conqneror^  bcdl,  snn^  and  erentnally 
god^  We  hare  the  elements  which,  in  an  earlj  stage  of 
ciyilizatioD^  generate  a  solar  mjth  like  that  of  Indra;  who 
eimUarly  united  the  characters  of  the  conqnering  hero,  the 
bnll,  the  sun.  T6  say  that  when  oraUy  transmitted  for 
generations  among  a  less  adranced  people^  a  stoiy  snch  as 
this  wonid  not  resnlt  in  a  hnman  biographj  of  the  Snn,  is 
to  deny  a  process  congmons  with  the  procesees  we  find 
going  on^  and  to  assnme  an  historical  acenraoy  which  was 

*  While  making  for  me  a  fiillar  ezMnittatioa  of  tbeie  docaillcnti  ibaa  I 
was  myself  able  to  make,  an  asristant  has  found  tome  yerif  jing  facta. 

In  the  (great)  Harris  Papyrns  (translated  by  Prof.  Eisenlohr),  leaf  76, 
linea  1  and  8»  Ramaes  III.  is  repreaented  aa  aaying— *'  [Mj  fiiÜher]  aet  in  hia 
horiaon  like  thi  idne  goda.  Thera  wen  made  to  him  the  eeremonlea  of  Otifb 
nayigating  in  hia  xoyal  hark  on  the  aailace  df  the  river.  He  deacetided  to  hia 
eternal  honae  in  the  weat  of  Thebea." 

Here  again  are  aeveral  rojal  namea  taken  from  Hr.  ISdw.  Hawkins*  preface 
•to  the  aeoond  Tolnme  of  the  SeUet  Tapiffi  s — 

n»  King»  tha  «a  of  tlia  Son,  Haaaa. 

The  King^  the  San  of  ciaatiaD,  the  aon  of  the  San»  Hauiiiti: 

The  King^  the  ftrat  to  attend  to  the  Barth,  the  aon  of  the  Son,  Sebakemahafl 

The  King,  the  San  becoming  yictorioua,  the  aon  of  the  Sana,  Ta-aa. 

Tlie  King,  t^  Bon  orderer  of  creation,  the  aon  of  the  Snn,  Kamea. 

Kow,  Üiongh  «Sun,"  naed  üi  theae  aaaea  aa  an ofdiaary  loyal  titia,  ia  nh 
itnined,  hy  union  with  aerenJ  meaningleaa  proper  namea^  from  gontfatiiig  • 
tmdition  of  identity ;  yet  bef ore  anch  proper  namea  eame  iato  «a^  iiiwitiftea' 
tion  wonId  be  nnchecked. 

That  the  "  fiithet"  Amtnon,*'  reftrred  to  In  «he  tezt  «s  the  anpreme  god,  «aa 
the xemoleaDoeator.ialMher  implied  by  the atiteaeiiterBnigieh that  «Iha 
oall  e<  the  Ammoo  of  the  Bameaaemn  waa  of  a  f aneNal  charaoter." 

I  may  add  the  aigniftcant  fact  that  in  the  hieroglyphica»  one  and  the  aame 
"determinative"  means,  aoeording  to  tha  oontext»  god»  anoeator,  angnat 
peraon. 
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not  poBflible.  While  to  allege,  instead,  that  the  Sun  may 
not  only  he  affiliated  on  hnman  parents,  bat  maj  be  credited 
with  feats  of  arms  as  a  ^^ng,  while  lie  is  also  a  bmte,  and 
tliis  Bolely  becanse  of  oertain  lingoistic  snggeetions,  is  to 
allege  that  men  dieregard  tbe  evidenoe  of  their  senses  at 
the  prompting  of  reaeona  relatively  tririal. 

§  193.  Little,  then,  u  first  appearancea  snggest  it,  the 
oonclnsion  irarranted  hj  the  facta,  is  that  Katnre-worship, 
like  each  of  the  vorahipg  previonBlj  analyzed,  ia  a  form 
(^  ancestor-worship ;  vhich  bas  lost,  in  a  etil]  greater 
iegree,  the  external  characters  of  its  original. 

Partly  by  confonnding  the  parentage  of  the  race  with  a 
conspicuons  object  marking  the  natal  region  of  the  race, 
partlyby  literal  interpretation  of  birth-namea,  and  partly  by 
titeral  interpretation  of  namea  giren  in  enlogy,  there  hare 
been  prodnced  beHefs  in  descent  &om  Motmtaina,  fron  the 
Bea,  from  the  Dawn,  from  animals  which  have  become 
constellationB,  and  from  persona  once  on  Barth  who  now 
Rppear  aa  Moon  and  Snn.  Implicitly  beliering  the  atate- 
ments  of  forefathers,  the  sarage  and  aemi-cirilized  hare 
been  oompelled  groteaqnely  to  eombine  nataral  powere  with 
hnmaa  attribntM  and  histones;  and  have  been  thna  led 
into  the  stränge  cnatoms  of  propitiating  these  great  terres- 
trial  and  celestial  objects  l^  euch  offerings  of  food  and 
blood,  as  they  habitnally  made  to  other  ancestora. 

Between  this  gronp  of  phenomena  and  the  pr«ceding 
gronpa,  there  ia,  then,  entire  oongmity ;  and  the  appKca- 
btlity  of  one  interpretation  to  them  all,  notwithstanding  its 
apparent  inapplicabüity,  ia  a  farther  reason  f(»r  ngwding 
that  interpretation  as  tme. 


OHAPTER  XXV. 


Dsrriss. 


§  194.  Lf  tlie  foregoing  five  ohaptera  th6  g^nesis  of 
deities  haa  been  so  follj  set  forth  hj  implication,  that  there 
seems  no  need  f  or  a  chapter  deaUng  directly  with  the  sub* 
ject.  But  ihoagh  we  have  dealt  with  those  classes  of 
deities  in  which  the  humaa  personality  is  greatly  disguised ; 
there  remains  to  be  dealt  with  the  class  of  deitiea  which 
has  arisen  by  simple  idealization  and  expansion  of  the 
human  personality.  For  while  some  men  have^  by  the  mis- 
interpretation  of  traditions^had  their  individnalities  merged 
in  those  of  natural  objects;  the  indiyidnalities  of  othera 
have  sornved  with  anthropomorphic  attribntes. 

This  last  class,  always  co-existing  with  the  other  classes^ 
eventoally  becomes  predominant :  probably,  as  before 
hinted^  throngh  the  agency  of  proper  names  that  are  less 
and  less  oonnotative  and  more  and  more  denotative.  So 
long  as  men  were  named  alter  natural  objects,  they  failed  to 
survive  in  tradition  under  their  human  forma  ;  and  the  wor- 
ship  of  them  as  ancestors  became  the  worship  of  the  thinga 
they  were  nominally  identified  with.  But  when  there  aiose 
such  proper  names  as  were  not  also  bome  by  objects,  men 
began  to  be  preserred  in  story  as  men.  It  became  possiUe 
for  ghosts  to  retain  their  anthropomorphic  individualitiea 
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long  af  ter  tiie  deatlis  of  oontemporaiies ;  and  so  an  anthropo* 
morpldo  pantheon  resulted. 

Already  in  the  cliapter  on ''  Ancestor-worsliip  in  General/' 
the  Initiation  of  thia  olass  of  deitiea  lias  been  indicatedj 
and  now,  haying  traoed  the  erolntion  of  tlie  other  classes, 
we  mnst  traoe  the  erolution  of  thia  most  important  olass. 

§  19Ö.  Like  an  animal^  a  sayage  fears  whatever  is  stränge 
in  appearance  or  beharionr.  Along  with  this  unparalleled 
qnalily  there  is  no  knowing  what  other  nnparalleled  qnalities 
may  go.  He  feels  endangered  b j  these  capacities  whioh  trans« 
oend  those  he  is  familiär  with ;  and  behaves  to  the  possessor 
of  them  in  a  way  betraying  his  conficioa8De3a  of  danger.  As 
we  saWy  he  regards  as  sapematural  whaterer  he  cannot  oom- 
prehend.  SLis  mental  attitude  is  well  illoatrated  hj  the  two 
Ejmmen  named  bj  Thompson^  who^  when  taken  over  a  ship, 
Said  it  '*  was  f or  certain  an  nncreated  thing — a  thing  come  of 
itself,  and  nerer  made  hj  human  hands/'  And  this  sup- 
posed  snpemataralness  of  the  unaeconntablej  holds  alike  of 
a  remarkable  object  and  of  a  remarkable  man.  If  the 
Chippewas  ''  do  not  nnderatand  anTthing^  they  immediately 
say  it  is  a  spirif ;  and  onr  informant,  Buchanan,  adds  that  a 
man  of  extraordinary  talent  ''is  said  to  be  a  spirit/' 

In  yarions  cases  we  find  the  native  eqnivalent  f or  god  is 
thns  indiscriminately  applied  to  an  inoomprehensible  object 
and  to  a  person  whose  powers  are  inoomprehenaiblo.  The 
Fijian  name  for  a  diyine  being,  iaiau,  means  also  ''any- 
thing  great  or  marrelloos/'  And  while  in  pnrsnance  of  this 
conception  the  Fijians  declared  a  printing-press  to  be  a 
god^  Üiey  also  applied  the  word  to  their  European  yisitors : 
*'Tou  are  a  feifcm/'  "Tour  oountrymen  are  gods.^  So, 
too^  it  is  with  the  Malagasy^  who  speak  of  their  king  as  a 
god,  and  by  whom,  according  to  EUis,  whateyer  is  new  or 
oseful  or  extraordinary  is  called  a  gfod.  Silk,  "rice, 
money,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  earthquakes,  are  all 
called  gods.     Their  ancestors  and  a  deceased  soyereign 
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thej  designate  in  tbe  same  xDamier/'  A  book^  ioo,  is  ai 
god;  and  ''yelvet  is  called  by  the  ^ingnlar  epithetr^Son  ak 
God/'  It  is  tiie  same  with  tbe  man-worskipping  Todas.  As 
Marsball  teils  ns  raspeding  the  meanings  of  Dir,  SmAmi 
(gods>  lords^)  as  used  by  tbem^  '^ihere  is  a  tendenoy  for 
eyerything  mysterions  er  nnseen  io  ripen  into  IMr;  catüe, 
relics^  priests^  are  conf used  in  the  same  categorj,  antO  it 
woTild  seem  that  DSr,  like  8wämi,  is  trnly  an  adjectira-noiin 
of  eminenoe/' 

And  now  we  shall  no  longer  find  it  diffiqcdt  to  under- 
stand  bow  tbe  title  god,  is,  in  earl j  stages  of  progress,  gpren 
to  men  in  ways  wbiob  seem  to  ns  so  monstrons.  Not 
meaning  bj  tbe  title  anytbing  like  wbat  we  mean,  sarag^ 
naturall 7  ase  it  for  powerfol  persons,  living  and  dead,  of 
rarions  kinds.  Let  ns  glanoe  at  tbe  several  classea  of 
tbem, 

§  196.  We  may  fltly  begin  witb  individoals  wbose  snpe* 
riority  is  tbe  least  definite — ^indiyidoals  wbo  are  regarded 
by  otbers,  or  by  tbemselres,  as  better  tban  tbe  rest. 

A  typical  ease  is  f  nmiabed  by  the  Todas  abore  named. 
Mr.  Msirsball,  describing  tbe  character  of  the  p&IU,  a  kind 
of  boly  ntillrtnati  or  priost  lunong  tbem,  tbns  gires  part  of 
a  conrersation  with  one:— *- 

*"l8  it  tme  that  Todaa  salnte  the  stuf  laskecL  *LBeb&kh!*  he 
replied,  '  those  poor  fellowB  do  so :  bat  nie,'  tapping  his  ehest,  '  I,  a 
godi  why  shofuld  I  salate  the  8im?'  At  the  tiae,  I  thonght  thisa 
mere  ebnllition  of  Taidty  tod  ptide,  bat  I  hate  siiioe  had  opporto&ity  of 
testing  the  tmth  of  his  speech.  The  pälal  for  the  time  being  ia  not 
merely  the  casket  containing  diyine  attributes,  bat  is  him$dfa  god.** 

Mr.  Marsball  fnrther  teils  ns  that ''  the  p&l&l,  being  bimself 
a  god,  may  with  propriety  mention  the  names  of  bis/eU^to- 
gods,  a  lioense  whioH  is  permitted  to  no  one  elae  to  do/' 
This  eleration  to  godhood  of  a  Uving  member  of  the  tribe, 
who  haa  some  nndefined  snperiority,  is  again  exemplified 
among  the  Central  Americans*    Mr.  Montgomexy  thna  de« 
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feoribes  flie  Indians  of  Taltique  m  adoring  euch  a  god^  with 

all  the  ordinarj  ceremonials  :-— 

"  This  WAS  tto  other  than  an  cid  Indian,  whola  fliej  had  dremed  np 
Li  a  pMoliar  way  and  installed  in  a  hnt,  wh<ra  they  irent  io  wanUp 
Vmt  dfefiag  luuli  th^  frnits  of  tkeir  industty  aa  a  tribute,  and  peci^rm* 
log  in  bis  pfeaenca  oertain  religions  rites,  according  to  their  aneient 
practice.'* 

Clearly  people  wlio  for  some  unspecified  reason  regard 
one  of  their  namber  with  awe,  and  propitiate  hiin,  pro- 
bablj  ondet  the  belief  that  he  ean  bring  good  or  eyil  on 
them,  maj  thas  originate  a  deity.  For  if  the  ghost  in 
general  la  feared,  still  more  feared  will  be  the  ghoet  of 
any  one  diatingiUBhed  daring  life.  Probably  there  is  no 
ancestor-worship  bnt  what  shows  thia  tendenoy  to  the 
emolation  of  a  predominaiLt  ghost  from  a  predominant 
htixnan  being.  We  haye  seen  how,  bj  the  Amazoln^  the 
remembered  f  ounder  of  the  family  is  the  one  chiefly  propi« 
tiated ;  and  the  implication  is  that  this  f  ounder  was  in  sozne 
way  snperior.  We  have  seen»  tooj  how  among  the  Central 
Americans  Tamagastad  and  Qipattoyal  were  the  remotest 
anoestors  known ;  and  their  doinga  were  probabljr  annaaal 
enongh  to  cause  recoUection  of  them.  Here  I  may  add, 
as  obyioiisly  of  kindred  0rigin,the  god  of  the  Kamtscha- 
dales«  Grieve  teils  ns  these  people  ''  say  that  Ent,  whoxn 
thej  BometimeB  call  god  and  sometimea  their  first  father, 
liyed  two  yeare  upon  each  riyer,  and  left  the  bhildren  that 
riyer  on  whioh  they  were  bom,  for  their  proper  inherit- 
ance/' 

Sndh  facts  show  us  in  the  most  general  way,  how  the 
conception  of  a  deity  begins  to  diverge  from  the  con- 
oeption  of  a  remarkable  person  i  feared  during  his  lifo  and 
atül  more  feared  after  his  deotii«  We  will  now  pass  to  the 
special  ways  in  which  genesis  öf  this  conception  is  shown. 

§  197.  If,  at  first,  the  soperior  and  the  divine  are  eqni* 
valent  ideas»  the  ehief  or  rnler  wül  tend  to  become  a  deity 
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daring  his  life  and  a  greaieT  deity  after  bis  deatli.    Tliia 

inference  is  justified  bj  fact». 

Alreadj  I  bare  referred  (§  112}  to  the  Maori  chief  who 

BOomfuUy  repadiated  an  earthly  origin,  and  looked  f orward 

to  rejoining  his  ancestors^  the  gods.     It  is  thns  elB6wli€re 

in  Polynesia.     ''  I  am  a  god/'  said  Tniküakila^  tlie  chief  of 

Somosomo.    And  of  tliese  Fijians,  Williams  sajs : — 

**  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  difference  between  a  chief  of  high  nnh 
and  one  of  the  seeond  order  of  deities.  The  former  regaids  himBelf 
veiy  mach  as  a  god,  and  is  oftea  spoken  of  as  saöh  bj  bis  people» 
•ad,  on  8ome  oocasioiua,  claimg  for  himself  publiolj  the  nghi  of  divioity.** 

So,  too,  describing  the  saoredness  of  the  Idng  and  qneen 

of  Tahiti,  Ellis  cites  indirect  praises  of  them  qoite  as  exalted 

as  any  used  in  worship  of  deities.     The  king's 

**  hooses  wera  called  the  ai»ei,  the  douds  of  heaven ;  anoaniia,  the 
rainbow,  wa9  the  oame  of  the  oanoe  in  whioh  he  voyaged ;  bis  voice  was 
called  thxmder ;  the  glareof  the  torches  in  his  dwelling  was  denominated 
iightning;  and  when  the  people  savir  them  in  the  evoning,  as  thejr 
passed  near  his  abode,  instead  of  saying  the  torches  were  buming  in 
the  palace,  they  wotild  observe  that  the  Iightning  waa-flashing  in  the 
eloads  of  heaven."* 

The  like  holds  in  Afiica.  Bastian  teils  us  that  the  king  of 
Benin  ia  not  only  the  representative  of  god  npon  earth»  bat 
god  himself;  and  is  worshipped  by  bis  subjecta  in  both 
natnres.  We  leam  from  Battel  that  "  the  king  of  Loaago 
is  respected  like  a  deiiy,  being  called  Samba  and  Pongo, 
that  is,  God/'  Acoording  to  Krapf  the  people  of  Msambara 
say — "We  are  all  slaves  of  the  Znmbe  [king]  who  is  our 
Mnlangn  [god]  /'  Abont  the  ancient  American  races,  we 
haye  like  Statements.   We  saw  that  in  Fem,  Images  of  still* 

•  Thia  pasMge  from  EIMs'b  Polynenan  üesearehes,  voL  lü.,  pp.  113, 114  (new 
edition),  I  commend  to  fhe  attention  of  the  ny thologitta.  We  an  tbown  bj  H 
another  way  in  irhich  natnre-wonhip  maj  xeodily  ariae  from  aaeBalor-vonhi^ 
As  eulogies  of  a  man  after  his  death  are  apt  to  was  raiher  than  wane^  it  ia 
elear  tbat  this  indirect  gloriflcation  of  a  Tahitian  king,  turriTing  in  legend» 
will  jield  eridenoe  of  bis  oeleatial  natore ;  and  wben  a  king  so  landed  alieady 
has  a  oomptimenlafynamederived  CramanTthtng  Intbebeaveaa»  theaedeserip- 
tions  of  bii  soROiindings  will  jotn  it  ia  prodncing  a  natwa-a^yth. 
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Iiving  Yncas  were  adored.  F.  de  Xeres  says  Hii&yaBa 
Gcapac  ''  was  so  leared  and  obejed,  that  tliey  abnost  looked 
npon  him  as  their  god,  and  liis  unage  was  set  np  in  manj 
towns  ;''  wliile  D^Acosta  teils  ns  that  he  ^'was  worshipped 
hy  his  people  as  a  god  doring  lifetime»^'  And  the  State- 
ment of  Garoilasso  that  out  of  yarioos  chiefs  and  pettrf 
kings^  the  good  were  worshipped^  is  confirmed  by  Baiboa» 
Nor  do  onl 7  races  of  inferior  type  exemplify  this  deifioation 
of  liying  men :  it  occurs  in  races  of  superior  type.    Palgrave 

illastrates  it  among  the  Semites  fis  foUows  :— 

*"  Who  18  yoiir  God? '  said  an:  Arab  tmveller  of  my  aoquaintanee  to 
R  Mesaleckh  noxnade,  not  hx  from  Basra.  '  It  was  Fddee/  answered 
the  man»  «^ming  a  powerfnl  proyincial  goyemor  of  those  l&nds,  lately 
deoeased ;  '  bnt  since  his  death  I  reallj  do  not  know  who  is  God  at  the 
preaent  moment* " 

And  that  Aryans  haye  had  like  conceptions,  we  are  reminded 
by  snch  &cts  as  that  Greek  kings  of  the  East^  besides  altars 
erected  to  them,  had  M;  stamped  on  their  coins^  and  that 
Roman  emperors  were  worshipped  while  alire :  facts  which, 
instead  of  being  anomalous  as  is  commonly  snpposed^  show 
ns  srnriralB  (or  reyivals)  of  practices  which  begin  with  the 
sayage  and  deyelop  with  the  barbarian. 

Of  conrse^  as  aboye  said^  identification  of  the  snperior 
with  the  diyine^  which  leads  to  propitiation  of  liying  chiefs 
and  kings  as  g^ds^  leads  to  more  nmrked  propitiation  of 
them  after  death.  In  Pem^  according  to  D^Acosta^  ^'a  dead 
king  was  immediately  regarded  as  a  god,  and  had  his  sacri- 
fices,  statues,  etc."  Of  the  Yncatanese,  Cogollndo,  telU 
ing  ns  that  Itzamat  was  a  great  king,  says : — "  This  king 
died,  and  they  raised  altars  to  him,  and  it  was  an  oracle 
which  gaye  them  answers/^  Similarly  of  the  Mexicans 
Mendieta  writes : — ''The  people  of  Cholnla  considered  Qnet* 
salcoatl  ['feathered  serpent ']  to  be  the  highest  god/'  and 
fnrther  "the  Indians  said  that  Quetzalcoatl,  thongh  he 
was  a  natiye  of  Tola,  came  from  that  place  to  people 
the  proyinces  of  Tlaxcala.''  Again,  Waitz  asserts  "Aai 
Huitzilopochtü,   ['hamming-bird,  leiV]    afterwards   a  sn- 
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preme  deiij  of  the  Aztecjs  *  *  *  waa  originally  a  m^o, 
whose  apotiieosia  maj  be  clearly  tmced."  Poly* 

nena  supplies  kindred  illustratioziB.  la  his  Hawaii,  Ellis 
says: — ^*  The  Sandwich  Islanders  regaided  tlie  spirit  of  one 
of  their  ancient  kings  aa  a  tutelar  deity/'  Mariner  teils  us 
the  Tongans  believe  ''that  tiiere  are  other  Hotooas^  or 
gods^  yiz.^  the  sonls  of  all  deceased  nobles  and  matabooles, 
11  ho  hare  a  like  power  of  dispensing  good  and  evilj  bat  in 
an  inferior  degree.''  And  according  to  Thomson^  'Hhe 
New  Zealanders  believed  that  several  high  <dxieb  alter 
death  became  deified^  and  that  from  them  aU  punishments 
in  this  World  for  evil  doings  were  s^it."  In 

Africa  it  is  the  same.  We  have  seen  that  among  the  Coast 
Negroes,  hing  Adölee  looks  for  snccess  to  the  ghost  of  his 
dead  father^  and  that  in  Dahomy  the  livisg  king  dutifolly 
sacrifices  victims  that  they  may  carry  to  the  late  king  in  the 
other  world^  reports  of  what  has  been  done :  that  i»,  these 
dead  kings  hßve  become  gods.  Of  like  proofs  I  may  add 
the  Statement  of  Harris^  that  ''  the  king  of  Shoa  prays  at 
his  faiher's  shrine  ";  and  also  Bastian's  statement  Üiat  ^'  in 
Yomba^  Shango,  the  god  of  thonder,  is  regarded  as  a  crael 
and  mighty  king  who  was  raised  to  heaven/' 

Wiih  sooh  evidence  before  ns,  we  cannet  resist  the  impli- 
cation  that  the  apotheosis  of  deceased  mlers  among  the 
ancient  historic  raoesi  was  bat  the  cpntinnation  of  a  primi- 
tiye  practice.  Wbon^  from  Prof.  Eisenlohr^  we  leam  that 
"  Bamses  Hek  An  (a  name  of  Bamses  III.)  means  '  engen- 
dered  by  Ba  [San],  prince  of  An  (HeliopoUs)/  **  aad  when, 
in  the  Haarris  papyrns,  we  find  this  Bamses  III.  saying 
of  bis  fether, ''  the  gods  appointed  their  son  arising  from 
their  limbs  to  (be)  prince  of  the  whole  land  in  their 
seat'';  we  cannot  bnt  recognize  a  more  developed  form 
of  those  oonoeptions  which  sayage  and  semi-civilized  ex* 
hibit  all  over  the  world.  When  in  the  Babylonian  legend 
of  the  flood,  woj  on  the  one  band,  meet  with  the  Statements — 
"the  gods  feared  the  tempest  and  songht  refnge/'  ''tha 
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gods  Uke  doga  fixed  in  droTes  prostrate  "  (implying  that 
tix0  gods  differed  Uttle  from  men  in  their  powers  and  feel* 
ings) ;  and  when^  on  the  other  band,  we  find  that  the  con- 
qnering  ladubor^  the  hero  of  the  legend^  afterwards  becomee 
a  godj  and  that  Bel^  who  made  the  delnge^  was  "  the  warrior 
Bei'';  we  cannot  donbt  that  the  early  Babylonians,  too, 
worahipped  Chiefs  who^  gods  while  aliyej  became  greater 
gods  after  death»* 

§  108.  Power  displajed  bj  the  political  head  of  a  tribe^ 
and  in  higher  stages  of  progress  by  a  king,  is  not  the  only 
kind  of  power.  Henoe,  if  at  firat  the  diTine  means  simply 
the  snperior^  men  otherwise  distingnished  than  by  ehieftain- 
ship,  will  be  regarded  as  gods.  Eridence  jnitifiai  this  oon- 
clnsion.  Soroerers,  and  also  persona  who  show  unparalleled 
skilly  are  deified. 

That  medioine-men  whose  predominance  has  no  other 
origin  than  their  craft,  are  treated  as  gods  during  tiieir  lives, 
we  have  bnt  little  direct  evidence.  Sometimes^  where  the 
medioine-man  is  also  political  head^  he  appears  to  be  pro- 
pitiated  in  both  capaoities ;  as  in  Loango^  where  the  king 
is  god,  and  where  ''  they  b^eve  he  can  g^ye  rain  when  he 
has  a  mind.  In  Deoember  the  people  gather  to  beg  it  of 
him,  erery  one  bringing  his  present.''  Bnt  we  have  good 
eridence  that  the  medicme->nian  becomes  a  deity  after 
death«  Indeed^  some  &cts  raiae  the  snspicion  ihat  his 
ghost  is  the  one  wluch  first  grows  into  predondnance  as 
a  being  to  be  feared.  The  Fnegians,  to  whom  otherwise 
no  definite  religions  ideab  are  asoribed,  believe  in  ''  a 
great  black  man''  ^' wandering  abont  the  woods  and  moun« 
taina/'  "  who  inflaencea  the  weather  acoording  to  men's 

*  Tb«  later  Babylonian  beliefs  of  this  cUm  are  implied  by  the  following  pas- 
tage from  H^iiant'i  translation  of  the  great  iiucription  of  Nabnchadnezzar : — 

"  Je  taie  Naba-lcndnr-navr  .  .  •  le  Üs  «1116  de  Nabn-pal-usor  101  de  BaV 
11^  Moi!'*  »'Le  dira  Bd,  loi-intoe»  ]»'a  ci^  le  dien  MM«k  ^i|t  sfa 
(4  a  dipoi^  loi^mAme  le  geme  de  ma  vie  dsoi  le  idu  de  ma  }vhn/' 
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condüot^':  dvidently  a  deceased  weather«doctor.  80,  too^ 
of  the  neighbonring  Patagonians,  Falkner  teils  ns  that 
their  wandermg  demons  are  ''  the  soals  of  their  wizards/' 
Mach  more  specific  is  Schoolcraff s  Statement  conGeming 
the  Chippewas.  Mana  Bosho,  one  of  their  gods,  is  repre* 
sented  as  having  reconrse  to  his  xnagic  drum  and  rattlos 
''to  raise  up  snpemataral  powers  to  help  him  ":  he  uses  in 
the  other  World  those  appliances  which^  as  a  soroerer^  he 
used  in  this.  Again,  Bancrof  t  teils  us  that  the  Cahrocs  haye 
''  some  coneeption  of  a  great  deity  called  Chareya,  the  Old 
Man  Aboye:  *  *  *  he  is  described  as  wearing  a  dose  tnnic, 
with  a  medicine-bag/'  In  Africa  the  Damaras  famish  a  defi- 
nite  instance.  Gulton  says : — "  We  passed  the  graye  of  the 
god  Omakom ;  the  Damaras  all  threw  stones  on  the  cairn^ 
exclaiming,  'Father  Omaknm/  He  giyes  and  withholds 
rain/'  The  apotheosis  of  the  medicine-man  in  Polynesia»  is 
shown  US  by  Ellis's  statement  that  "  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
haye  a  tradition  that  a  oertain  man,  whom  they  deified  af  ter 
his  death^  obtained  all  their  medicinal  herbs  from  the  gods. 
To  this  man  the  doctors  address  their  prayers/^  That  in 
ancient  Mexico  the  power  shown  by  the  soreerer  led  to 
deificaiion  of  him,  is  inf erable  from  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mendieta — ''  Others  said  that  only  such  men  had 
been  taken  f  or  gods  who  transf  ormed  themselyes  or  ^  ^  * 
appeared  iQ  some  other  shape,  and  in  it  spoke  or  did  some- 
thing  beyond  human  power."  Bat  the  best  examples 
(unless  we  regard  the  stories  gathered  together  in  the 
HeimsJcringla  as  mere  inyentions)  are  fumished  by  our 
own  Scandinayian  ancestors.  As  described  in  that  work, 
chaps.  4 — 10,  Odin  was  manifestly  a  medioine-man«  We 
read  that  ^'  when  Odin  of  Asaland  came  to  the  north,  and 
the  gods  with  him/'  he  ''  was  the  cleyerest  of  them  all,  and 
from  him  all  the  others  leamed  their  magic  arts/'  We 
read  farther  that  when  the  Yanaland  people  beheaded 
Memir,  a  man  of  great  understanding,  ''Odin  took  the 
head,  smeared  it  with  herbs  so  that  it  shoold  not  p)%,  and 


aang  incantations  over  it.  Thereby  he  gave  it  the  power 
ihat  it  spoke  to  him^  aud  discovered  to  Iiiin  many  secrets/^ 

*'  Odin  died  ia  his  bed  in  Sweden ;  and  when  he  was  near  hifl  deaih 
he  made  himself  be  marked  with  the  point  of  a  spear,  and  said  he  waa 
going  to  Gk)dheim,  and  woold  giye  a  welcome  there  to  all  his  Menda, 
and  the  Swedes  belieyed  that  he  was  gone  to  the  ancient  Asgard,  and 
wonld  live  there  etemally.  Then  began  the  belief  in  Odin  and  the 
oalling  npon  bim.  ♦  ♦  *  Odin  was  bnmt,  and  at  bis  pile  there  was  great 
qilendoiir." 

In  chapter  xi.  of  the  same  werk,  Niort  is  described  as 
continuing  the  aacrifices  after  Odin;  and  the  Swedes  be- 
lieyed he. "  mied  oTer  the  gpx>wth  of  seasons." 

*'In  his.time  au  the  diars  er  gods  died,  and  blood-sacrifices  were 
made  for  them.  Niort  died  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  before  he  died 
flttde  himself  be  marked  for  Odin  with  the  spear-point 

"  Frey  took  the  kingdom  after  Niort  \  *  ^  ^  there  were  good  seasons 
in  all  the  land,  which  the  Swedes  ascribed  to  Frey,  so  that  he  was 
mach  more  woishipped  than  the  other  gods.  «  »  41  Kow  when  Frey 
died  they  bore  bim  secretly  into  the  monnd,  bat  told  the  Swedes  he  was 
alive ;  and  they  kept  watch  over  bim  lor  three  years.  They  bronght  all 
the  taxes  into  the  monnd.  ♦  *  *  Peace  and  good  seasons  continaed.** 

In  these  extracts  there  are  varions  instmctiTe  implica- 
tions.  The  dominant  race,  Coming  from  the  East^  retnmed 
there  at  death.  While  living  they  were  worshipped;  as 
we  see  saperior  men  are^  and  have  been,  elsewhere.  Such 
among  them  as  were  acconnted  powerf  ol  magicians,  were 
more  especially  worshipped.  After  death  these  gained 
the  character  of  great  goda  in  virtae  of  their  repute 
as  great  medicine*men ;  and  were  propitiated  for  a  oon- 
tinoance  of  their  supematural  aid.  Of  conrse^  with  the 
mythologists  these  circumstantial  storiea  of  the  li^eSj  deaths^ 
and  foneral  ritea  of  reputed  magicians^  go  for  nothing. 
They  think  them  producta  of  the  mythopoaic  tendency ;  and 
are  not  astonished  at  the  correspondence  between  alleged 
fictions  and  the  facta  which  existing  savagea  show  na. 
I  snppoae  they  are  prepared  similarly  to  dispose  of  auch 
statementa  as  that  the  descendanta  of  .^Bacolapina  wor« 
him  aa  a  god,  and  connted  the  linka  of  desoent 
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trom  him.  Here,  however,  in  presence  of  proofs  that  eveti 
aow^  in  both  hemiapliereSj  weather-doctors  and  medicine- 
men  become  gods,  we  shall  conclude  tliat  these  legends  liad 
their  roots  in  realities. 

Between  the  medicine-man  and  the  teacher  of  new  arts, 
tliere  is  but  a  nonu'nal  distinction ;  f or^  as  we  have  seen,  tbe 
primitive  man  thinks  that  any  abilitj  beyond  the  ordinaiy 
18  Bnpematural ;  even  tbe  blacksmitb  is  a  kind  of  magician 
to  tbe  African.  Hence  we  may  be  prepared  to  find  deifica- 
tions  of  men  whose  saperioritj  was  shown  by  their  greater 
knowledgeor  skill;  and  we  find  them  in  many  places.  Waitx 
says  the  Brazilians  ''  ascribe  the  origin  of  agricultore  to 
their  teacher  Tupan^  who  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
founder  *  *  *  of  the  race,  and  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
so  far  as  they  have  any  idea  of  such."  According  to 
Bancroft,  the  Chinooks  say  that  "a  kind  and  powerfol 
spirit  called  Ikdnaro,  ♦  ♦  ♦  taught  them  how  to  make 
canoes  as  well  as  all  oth'er  implements  and  Utensils ;  and  he 
threw  g^reat  rocks  into  the  rivers  and  made  falls,  to  obstmct 
the  salmon  in  their  ascent,  so  that  they  might  be  easily 
canght/'  The  Mexican  god  ''  Qaetzalcoabl  was  a  divinity 
who,  dnring  his  residence  on  earth,  instructed  the  nativee  in 
the  nse  of  metals,  in  agricolture,  and  in  the  arts  of  govem- 
ment."  Further,  the  Mexioans  apotheosised  Chicomeooatl  as 
the  first  woman  who  made  bread ;  Tzaputlatena  as  the  inrent- 
ress  of  the  uxitl-oil ;  Opuchtli  as  the  inventor  of  some  fishing 
implements;  Yiacatecutli  as  the  originator  of  trade;  and 
Napatecutli  as  the  inventor  of  rush  mats.  The  Central 
Americans,  too,  had  their  gods  and  goddesses  Chac,  Ixaxal- 
voh,  Itzamnd,  Izchebelyaz,  who  were  the  inventors  of  agri- 
culture,  of  cotton-wearing,  of  letters,  of  painting,  as  Co«^l- 
ludo  teils  US.  In  the  earliest  records  of  historic  peoples  we 
meet  with  like  facts.  The  Egyptian  gods,  Osiris,  Ombto, 
Neph,  and  Thoth  are  said  to  have  taught  them  arts ;  and  the 
Babylonian  god  Oaxmes  is  similarly  represented  as  having 
been  an  instmctor      And  it  is  needless  to  enumerate  the 
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Greek  and  Roman  deities  described  as  teachera  of  one  or 
other  new  process,  or  inventors  of  this  or  that  new  appliance. 
Still,  then,  we  haye  the  same  trath.  nnder  another  aspect. 
Power  exceeding  previoasly-known  powers,  ezcites  awe; 
and  the  possessor  of  it,  f eared  doring  his  life,  is  still  more 
feared  after  his  death. 

§  199.  Unawares  in  treating  of  those  who,  within  the 
tribe,  as  medicine*men  or  men  of  anosnal  ability,  haVe  ac- 
quired repute  leading  to  deification,  I  have  entered  on  the 
next  class  of  facts — facts  showing  us  that  the  foreign 
member  of  a  saperior  race,  beooming  natoralized,  becomes 
a  god  among  an  inferior  race. 

In  oor  own  times,  members  of  onr  own  race,  such  as  ship- 
wrecked  sailors,  escaped  convicts,  etc.,  thrown  among  savage 
peoples,  gain  asoendency  over  them  by  virtue  of  the  know- 
ledge  and  skill  thej  display ;  and  when  we  remember  that  after 
the  deaths  of  such  men,  their  powers,  exalted  in  legend,  are 
sare  to  make  their  ghosts  feared  more  than  ordinary  ghosts, 
we  shall  recognize  another  source  f rom  which  deities  arise. 
That  men  of  low  type  even  now  class  ßtrangers  of  high  type 
as  gods,  we  have  abondant  proof •  In  Africa,  as  we  are 
told  by  Chapman,  the  Bushmen  say — "  Those  white  men  are 
children  of  Grod;  they  know  everything.^'  Livingstone 
describes  the  East  Africans  as  exclaiming  to  Europeans — 
^'Troly  ye  are  gods'^;  while  Tuckey  and  Bastiaa  State  that 
ihe  whites  are  thos  spoken  of  in  Congo.  A  chief  on  the 
Niger,  seeing  whites  f or  the  firat  time,  thought  them  '^  chil- 
dren of  heayen."  When  Thompson  and  Moffatt  wished  to 
See  a  religioas  ceremony  pecnliar  to  the  Bechoana  women, 
the  women  said — *'  These  are  gods,  let  them  walk  in/'  Even 
among  so  saperior  an  African  race  as  the  Falahs,  some 
TiUagers,  says  Barth,  ''went  so  far  as  to  do  me  the  honour 
of  identifying  me  with  their  god  '  Fete,'  who,  they  thought, 
might  haye  come  to  spend  a  day  with  them''  (staying  to 
dinner,  like  Zeus  with  the  Ethiopians).    Other  races  fumish 
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kindred  instances.  The  Khond  women  said  of  Campbeirs 
tent,  '^  It  ia  the  liouse  of  a  god/'  Barbe  Btatos  that  ihe 
''Nicobarians  haye  sucli  a  high  idea  of  the  power  of  Enro- 
peans^  ihat  to  them  they  attribate  the  creation  of  their 
islands^  and  thej  think  it  depends  ou  them  to  give  fine 
weather/'*  Bemarking  of  the  Fijians  that "  there  appears  to 
be  no  certain  line  of  demarcation  between  g^ds  and  liyiug 
xnen^''  Erskine  teils  us  that  one  of  the  Chiefs  said  to  Mr. 
Hunt— ^  If  Jon  die  first^  I  shall  make  you  my  god/'  Mr. 
Alfred  Wallace^  who  has  had  extensive  opportonities  of 
studying  primitive  men,  says  of  the  Arn  Islanders— 

"I  have  HO  doubt  that  to  tha  nexfc  geneimlioii,  or  even  before,  I 
mjself  shall  be  transfonned  into  a  mfigicisii  or  a  demi-god,  a  worker  of 
miracles,  and  a  being  of  supematoral  knowledge.  Thoy  alreadj  believe 
that  all  the  animals  I  presenre  will  come  to  life  again ;  and  to  their 
children  it  will  be  related  that  they  actuallj  did  so.  An  unnsoal  spell 
of  fine  weather  setting  in  jost  at  my  arxival,  has  made  them  believe  I  can 
oontrol  the  seaaona.*' 

And  then>  lastly,  we  have  the  fact  that  an  apotheosis  like 
that  which  Mr.  WaUaoe  anticipates^  has  alreadj  occorred  in 
a  neighbonring  island.  Low^  in  his  SarawaJcj  sajs  the 
Dyaks  attribate  sapematoral  power  to  Bajah  Brooke.  He 
18  invoked  along  with  the  other  gods. 

With  such  abundant  proofs  that  the  genesis  of  gfods  ont 
of  Buperior  strangers  is  now  going  on^  we  cannot^  withont 
perversity,  regard  as  fictions  those  stories  found  in  many 
countries,  which  represent  certain  gods  as  having  broaght 
knowledgfe  and  arts  &om  elsewhere.  Mendieta  says  the 
Mexican  chief  god,  Quetzalcoatl,  who  came  f  rom  the  west^  was 
''a  tall  white  man^  with  broad  forehead,  large  eyes,  longblack 
hair^  and  great  round  beard/'  who^  having  instmcted  them 
and  ref  ormed  their  manners^  departed  by  the  way  he  came. 
So,  too,  of  the  gfreat  god  of  the  Ghibchas,  Bochica,  we  read 
that  he  was  a  white  man  with  a  beard^  who  gave  them  laws 

*  I  bare  lately  bad  brongbt  to  me  from  the  locality,  a  pbotognpb  of 
Nicoliar-idob,  among  wHeh  tfaero  aze  groteiqne  and  yei  äiajraoteiwtio  llgarw 
7i  RngUshmea. 
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and  infititations^  aüd  who  disappeared  afier  haying  long  lired 
at  Sogamofio.  In  South  America  it  is  the  same.  Humboldt 
teils  HS  that  "Amalivaca»  the  father  of  the  Tamanacs,  that 
is^  the  Creator  of  the  human  race  (f or  eveiy  nation  regards 
itself  as  the  root  of  all  other  nations)  arrived  in  a  bärk." 
He  afterwards  re-embarked.  **  Amaliväca  was  a  stranger, 
like  Manco-Oapac^  Bochica^  and  Quetzalcohuatl.'' 

In  Bome  oases  the  remarkable  strangers  who  thus  become 
a  people's  gods,  are  regarded  as  the  retumed  ghosts  of 
their  own  remarkable  men.  Ghosts  and  gods  being  origin- 
ally  nndifferentiated  in  thonght ;  and  neither  of  them 
being  always  distingnishable  from  living  persons ;  it  hap- 
pens,  as  was  shown  in  §  92^  that  the  whites  ^e,  by  Aus- 
tralians,  Polynesians,  and  Africans^  held  to  be  the  donbles  of 
their  own  dead.  When  we  read  that  among  the  Wanikas 
'^ '  Mnlunga,'  the  word  applied  like  the  Kafiir  '  Uhlong^'  to 
the  Supreme,  also  denotes  any  good  or  evil  revenant ;''  we 
See  how  it  happens  that  Enropeans  are  called  indiscrimi- 
nately  ghosts  and  g^ds.  Hence  the  naturalness  of  the 
fsct  which  EUis  teils  ns  of  the  Sandwich  Isländers,  that 
when ''  Gaptain  Cook  arrived,  it  was  supposed,  and  reported, 
that  the  god  Bono  was  retnmed^' ;  and  theref ore  ''the  people 
prostrated  themselves  before  him/'  Hence,  too,  the  belief 
implied  by  Camargo's  account  of  the  Mexicans,  that  ''as 
socn  as  the  Spaniards  had  disembarkod,  news  came  to  the 
rery  smallest  yillages  that  the  gods  had  arriyed:''  the  ex- 
pcctation  being  "that  their  gfod  Quetzalcoatl  had  come'' 
back  with  his  oompanions.  And  hence,  Agt^iiy  the  explana- 
tion  of  Piedrahita's  statement  respecting  the  Chibchas,  that 
at  Turmequ6  they  "  showed  to  the  Spaniards  the  yenera- 
tion  and  worship  they  showed  to  the  gods,  making  incense 
to  them." 

Thns  we  find  re*illastrated  under  other  conditions,  the 
same  general  truth,  that  the  primitive  god  is  the  superior 
man,  either  indig^enotis  or  toreign ;  propitiated  during  his 
VSe  and  still  more  after  his  death. 
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§  200.  From  tliis  deification  of  Single  men  of  higher 
races,  there  is  a  natural  transition  io  the  deification  of  con* 
quering  races^  not  individoally  bat  bodilj.  The  expression 
"gods  and  men/'  occorring  in  the  traditions  of  yarioas 
peoplesy  ia  made  readilj  interpretable« 

Wo  asBome  that^  as  a  matter  of  conrse^  erery  tribe  of 
Bayages  has  a  word  f  or  man,  applicable  eqnally  to  members 
of  their  own  tribe  and  to  members  of  other  tribes;  but/ 
as  nsnal,  we  are  misled  bj  assimilating  their  thoaghts  an4 
langaage  to  ours.  Often  their  name  for  men  is  their  tribal 
name.  Already  we  have  seen  that  among  the  Gnaranies 
of  South  America,  the  same  word  means  man  and  GtLarani. 
In  North  America,  too,  the  people  who  call  themselres 
Thlinkeets  have  no  word  bat  this  to  signifj  haman  beings ; 
and  an  adjacent  race,  the  Tinneh,  fumish  a  parallel  case. 
Similarly  in  Africa,  the  native  name  for  the  Ka£Br  tribes 
is  Ahantu,  Bantu  (plural  of  ntu,  a  man;)  and  for  the 
Hotteniot  tribes  the  designation  is  Koi-koin  {i.e., ''  men  of 
men,''  from  ftot,  a  man).  In  Asia,  again,  Mason  says  of  the 
Earens  that  ''a  few  of  the  tribes  only  hare  distinctiye  names 
for  themselves,  and  all,  when  spealdng  of  each  other,  ose 
the  word  for  man  to  designate  themselves ; ''  and  according 
to  Kotzebue,  the  Kamtschadales  ''have  no  designation 
either  for  themselves  or  their  country.  They  called  them- 
selves simply  men,  as  considering  themselves  either  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  so  far  sarpassing  all  othera  as 
to  be  alone  worthy  of  this  title.''  Indeed,  in  his  8Ume  Age^ 
Nilsson,  generalizing  sach  facts,  says  that  "  all  rade  nations 
apply  the  desig^tion  '  men '  to  themselves  only,  all  others 
being  differently  designated." 

And  now  let  os  ask  what  will  happen  when  savages  who 
call  themselves  "  men,"  are  conqaered  by  savages  otherwise 
called,  bat  proved  by  the  conquest  to  have  that  sape- 
riority  which  in  the  primitive  mind  is  eqaivalent  to  divi« 
aity  f  Clearly,  the  names  of  the  conqaering  and  conqaered 
will  become  eqaivalent  in  their  meanings  to  ''gods  aod 
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men.''  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  name  by  which  the 
conquerors  call  themselyes  will  necessitate  tliis.  Soolhey 
teils  HS  of  tlie  Tupis  that  '^  Tapa  is  their  word  f or  father,  for 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  for  tliander ;  it  passed  by  an  easy 
process  from  the  first  of  these  meanings  to  the  last^  and  the 
barbarous  yanity  of  some  tribes  compounded  from  it  a  name 
Cor  themaelves/'  So  that  if  these  children  of  Tapa,  which 
means  "  children  of .  God/'  subjugate  a  people  whose  name  is 
eqoivalent  to  '*  menj''  the  distinction  of .  the  two  as  "  gods 
and  men ''  beoomes  inevitable. 

With  snch  eyidence  before  ns^  what  shall  we  think  about 
the  ''gods  and  men''  that  fignre  in  the  legends  of  higher 
races  ?  On  reading  in  Nilsson's  Stone  Äge  that  in  Scandi- 
nayia  there  are  distinct  traoes  of  the  antagonism  of  ab- 
original raees  to  colonists^  as  early  as  the  stone  and  bronze 
periods;  and  on  then  reading  in  Scandinavian  traditions 
abont  Odin,  Frey,  Niort,  and  the  rest,  Coming  from 
Godheim  (god's-home  or  land)  to  Menheim  (men's-home  or 
land) ;  mling  there  and  being  worshipped;  dying  there  be« 
lieving  that  they  were  going  back  to  Godheim,  just  as  all 
primitive  races  believe  that  they  retnm  af ter  death  to  father- 
land;  we  shall  conclude  that  these  ''gods  and  men''  were 
simply  conquering  and  conquered  races :  all  mythological 
interpretations  notwithstanding.  When  we  find  that,  as 
given  by  Pausanias,  a  populär  legend  among  the  Greeks  was 
that  the  ancient  Arcadians  ''were  guests  and  table- com- 
panions  of  the  gods  ";  we  shall  not  set  this  down  as  a  pure 
fiction  devised  af  ter  the  gods  had  been  created  by  personal- 
izing  the  powers  of  nature ;  but  shall  infer  that  the  tradition 
had  its  root  in  -those  conquests  of  earlier  races  by  latcr 
implied  in  Hesiod — conquests  such  as  must  certainly  have 
been  going  on,  and  must  certainly  have  left  exaggerated 
narratives.  So,  too,  with  "  the  sons  of  god  and  the  daugh- 
ters  of  men"  in  the  Hebrew  story.  When  we  remem- 
ber  the  reprobation  that  has  everywhere  been  visited  on 
the  intermarriage  of  a  conquering  caste  and  a   subject 
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caste — when  we  remoinber  that  in  Oreek  belief  it  was  a 
transgression  for  the  race  of  gods  to  fall  in  lore  with  the 
race  of  men — ^when  we  remember  that  in  onr  own  feudal 
times  nnion  of  nobles  witb  serf s  was  a  crime ;  we  shall  Iiave 
little  difficnlty  in  seeing  how  tbere  originated  the  story  of 
the  fskU  of  the  angels. 

Any  one  who^  after  considering  this  evidence,  remembera 
that  from  the  names  and  natures  ascribed  by  existing  savage 
peoples  to  Europeans^  legends  of  "  g^ds  and  men''  are  eren 
now  arising,  will^  I  think,  scaroely  hesitate.  Bemaining 
doubt  will  be  further  diminished  by  reading  the  legend  of 
the  Qaich6s^  which  gives^  with  snfficient  cleamess^  the  story 
of  an  inyading  race  who^  seizing  an  elevated  reg^on,  and 
holding  in  terror  the  natives  of  the  lower  lands^  beoame  the 
deities  of  the  surrounding  coantry,  and  their  monntain 
residence  the  local  Olympus.     (See  Appendix  A.) 

§  201.  This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  Aryan  gods,  as 
Seen  from  another  ^int  of  yiew.  That  we  may  judge 
which  hypothesis  best  fits  the  facts,  let  ns  first  obsenre  how 
the  early  Oreeks  actually  conoeived  their  g^ds :  ignoring 
wholly  the  question  how  they  got  their  coneeptions.  And 
let  US  compare  their  pantheon  with  the  pantheon  of  another 
race — say  that  of  the  Fijians. 

The  Greek  god  is  ererywhere  presented  to  ns  nnder  the 
guise  of  a  powerfol  man;  as  is  the  Fijian.  Among  the 
Fijians^  goäa  "  sometimes  assume  the  human  form,  and  are 
thus  Seen  by  men'';  and  how  common  was  a  like  theophany 
among  the  Greeks,  the  Iliad  shows  us  page  after  page.  So 
like  a  man  was  the  Greek  god,  that  special  insight,  snper« 
naturally  given,  was  required  to  disting^sh  him ;  and,  aa 
we  haye  seen,  it  is  difficult  to  find  what  is  the  difierenoo 
between  a  god  and  a  chief  among  the  Fijians.  In  the  Fijian 
pantheon  there  are  grades  and  divided  fnnctions — a  chief 
god,  mediating  gods,  gods  over  different  things  and  placee : 
thus  paralleling  the  Greek  pantheon,  which  was  a  hierarchy 
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wiih  a  distribtttion  of  ranks  and  duties.     Fijian  deities  may 
be  classed  into  gods  proper  and  deified  mortals — some  wliose 
apotheosis  has  dropped  out  of  memory  and  some  wliose 
apotlieosis  is  remembered ;    and  there  were    apoiheosized 
mortalSj  too^  among  the  Greek  deities.     A  descriptiye  title 
of  one  of  the  Fijian  gods  is   '^the  Adulterer'' — ^a  title 
applicable  to  sundry  Greek  gods.     Anotber  name  is  ''  the 
Woman-stealer'' — ^a  name  not  undeserred  by  Zeas.     Yet 
a  forther  sohriquM  bome  by  a  Fijian  god  is  "  Fresh*from- 
slaughter'';  wUch  woold  answer  for  Ares^  who  is  called 
"  the  Blood-stainer.''     The  Fijian  g^ds  loye  and  hate,  are 
proad  and  reyengeful,  and  make  war,  and  kill  and  eat  one 
another ;  and  if  we  indude  the  earlier  generations  of  Greek 
gods,  kindred  atrocities  are  told  of  them.     Thongh  canni- 
balism  is  not  a  chaTacteristic,   still   Poseidon    loyes  his 
cannibal  Bon  Polyphemiis;   and  thongh   fighting   among 
them  does  not  remain  conspicnons,  still  there  is  the  conspi- 
racy  from  which  Zens  was  sared  by  Thetis ;  and  there  is 
perpetnal  sqnabbling  and  Tituperation :  even  Zens  being 
vilified  by  his  daughter  Athene,  as  well  as  by  the  divine  shrew 
Here.     The  Fijian  gods  play  one  another  tricks,  as  did  also 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks.    Sometimes  the  Fijians  "  get  angry 
with  their  deities  and  abuse  and  eren  challenge  them  to 
fight  '^ ;  and  among  the  Grreeks,  too,  there  was  abnse  of  the 
gods  even  to  their  faces,  as  of  Aphrodite  by  Helen,  and  if 
there  was  not  challeng^g  to  fight,  still  there  was  fighting 
with,  and  even  yictory  over,  g^ds,  as  of  Diomede  over  Ares, 
aad  there  was  threatening  of  gods,  as  when  Laomedon 
refnsing  to  pay  Poseidon  his  wag^es,  said  he  woold  cnt  oft 
his  ears.    The  IHjians  haye  a  story  of  gods  who  tnmbled 
oat  of  a  canoe,  and,  being  picked  np  by  a  woman,  were 
taken  to  a  chiefs  hoose  to  dry  themselyes — a  story  against 
which  we  may  set  that  of  Dionysns,  who,  frightened  by  the 
Thnician  Lycnrgns,  took  refnge  in  the  sea,  and  who  when 
teiued  by  pirates  was  carried  bonnd  on  board  their  yessel. 
Thongh  Dionysns  nnbonnd  himself,  we  are  reminded  that  in 
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other  cases  gods  remained  subject  to  men ;  as  was  Proteas^ 
and  as  was  even  Ares^  when  Otas  and  Ephialtes  kept  him 
in  prison  thirteen  montlis,  and  as  was  Apollo  when  a  slave 
to  Laomedon.  Thns^  howerer  material  and  haman  are 
the  Fijian  gods,.  living,  eating,  acting  as  men  do;  the 
gods  of  the  Greeks  are  represented  as  no  less  material  and 
human.  Thej  talk,  and  banquet^  and  drink,  and  amuse 
then[iselYes  doring  the  day,  and  go  to  bed  at  snnset:  ''the 
Olympian  thnnderer,  Zens,  went  to  his  conch''  and  slept. 
Thej  are  pierced  by  men's  weapons.  Ares'  wonnd  is  healed 
by  a  ''pain-assoaging  plaster'';  and  Aphrodite,  after  some 
loss  of  blood  and  being  distracted  with  pain,  borrows 
her  brother's  chariot  and  driyes  off  to  Olympus  to  be 
similarly  doctored.  AU  their  attribntes  and  acts  are  in 
keeping  with  this  conoeption.  In  battle  Here  simnlates 
Stentor  in  appearance  and  Yoice ;  Apollo  shouts  from  Per- 
gamus  to  exhort  the  Trojans;  Iris  comes  ''running  down 
from  Olympus  ";  and  the  celestial  chariots,  made  in  earthly 
fashion  of  earthly  materials,  are  drawn  by  steeds  that  are 
lashed  and  goaded,  through  the  gates  of  Heaven  which  creak. 
The  Single  fact  that  Zeus  is  on  risiting  terms  with  ''the 
milk-fed  men  of  Thrace,"  suffices  of  itself  to  show  how 
little  the  diyine  was  distinguished  from  the  human ;  and  how 
essentially  parallel  were  the  Greek  conceptions  to  the  con- 
ceptions  which  the  Fijians  now  show  ns. 

Here,  then,  is  the  question.  8imilar  as  these  conceptions 
are,  were  they  similarly  generated  ?  Beyond  all  donbt  the 
Fijian  pantheon  has  arisen  by  that  apotheosis  of  men  which 
was  still  going  on  when  trarellers  went  among  them ;  and 
if  we  say  that  by  the  Greeks,  who  also  apotheosized  men,  a 
pantheon  was  generated  in  like  manner,  the  interpretation 
is  consistent.  We  are  f orbidden  to  snppose  this,  howerer. 
These  Greek  gods,  with  their  human  structures,  dispositionsy 
acts,  histories,  resulted  from  the  personalization  of  natural 
objects  and  powers.  So  that,  marrellous  to  relate,  identical 
conceptions  have  been  produced  by  diametrically  oppostte 
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proceases !  Here  we  see  an  ascending  growth  of  jnen  into 
gods;  there  we  see  a  desc^nding  condensation  of  xiatural 
powers  into  gods;  and  the  two  sets  of  gods,  created  by 
theae  two  contrary  methods^  are  substantialljr  the  same  I 

Eyen  in  the  absence  of  all  the  f  oregoing  chapters,  those 
who  are  not  wedded  to  an  hypothesis  will^  I  think^  sajr  that 
evidence  widely  different  in  amoant  and  qoalitj  from  that 
which  the  mythologists  offer,  is  reqnired  to  demonstrate  so 
astonishing  a  coincidence. 

§  202.  Most  we  recognize  a  single  exoeption  to  the 
general  tmth  thos  far  yerified  everywhere  f  While  among 
all  races  in  all  regions,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present^  the  conceptions  of  deities  haye  been  naturally 
eyolyed  in  the  way  shown ;  most  we  condnde  that  a  small 
clan  of  the  Semitic  race  had  giyen  to  it  sapematurally,  a 
conception  which,  thongh  snperficially  like  the  rest,  was  in 
substance  absolntely  unlike  them  ? 

Edncation,  the  social  sanction,  and  an  authority  made 
oyerwhelming  by  antiquity,  nambers,  and  imposing  creden- 
iials^  lead  nearly  all  to  assnme  that  the  genesia  of  their  own 
idea  of  deity  differa  f andamentally  from  the  genesis  of  eyery 
other  idea.  So  nnhesitatingly,  indeed,  do  they  assame  this, 
that  they  think  it  impioos  to  ask  whether  any  parallelism 
exists.  In  the  case  of  another  creed  they  can  see  the  mis- 
Chief  that  arises  from  refasal  to  ezamine.  From  the  warning 
of  Euripides  that  '^  in  things  which  toach  the  gods  it  is  not 
good  to  snffer  captioaa  reaaon  to  intrnde/'  they  will  readily 
draw  the  moral  that,  in  this  case,  a  faith  profoond  enongh 
to  negatiye  criticism,  fosters  superstition.  Still  more  on 
finding  that  the  cannibal  Fijians,  accepting  hambly  the 
established  dogmas  respecting  their  blood-thirsty  deities, 
assert  that  ''punishment  is  sure  to  oyertake  the  sceptic'^; 
they  will  see  clearly  enongh,  in  another  case,  how  yile  may 
be  the  snperstition  which  defends  itself  by  interdicting 
inqoiry.    Bat,  looking  et  ihe  outsides  of  other  creedsj 
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antagoniBticallj,  and  at  their  own  oreed  from  withic, 
sympatlietically^  thoj  cannot  think  it  poasible  that  in  their 
ca&e  a  kindred  miscliief  maj  resalt  from  a  kindred  cause. 
On  reading  tliat  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico, 
the  nativeSj  thinking  them  gods,  offered  np  human  beings 
to  them,  it  is  allowable  to  ask  whether  the  ideas  and 
motives  of  these  people  were  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Scandinayian  king  On,  when  he  immolated  his  6on  to 
Odin ;  but  it  is  not  allowable  to  ask  whether  like  ideas 
and  motives  prompted  Abraham's  intention  to  sacnfice 
Isaac.  The  aboye-cited  fact  that  Dr.  Barth  was  taken 
by  the  Fulahs  for  their  god,  Fete,  maj  properly  raise  the 
question  whether,  if  there  had  arisen  a  quarrel  between 
his  party  and  the  Fulahs  in  which  he  was  worsted  by  one  of 
their  chiefs,  there  might  not  have  grown  np  a  legend  akdn  to 
that  which  teils  how  the  god  Ares  was  wc^sted  by  Diomede ; 
but  it  is  highly  improper  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
story  of  Jacob's  prolonged  struggle  with  the  Lord  had  an 
oiigin  of  allied  kind.  Here,  howerer,  pursuing  the  methods 
of  science,  and  disregarding  foregone  conclusions,  we  must 
deal  with  the  Hebrew  conception  in  the  same  nianilier  as 
with  all  others ;  and  must  ask  whether  it  had  not  a  kindred 
gfenesis. 

What  was  really  the  primitive  Semitic  notion  of  a  deity, 
we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  seeing  by  conteinplating  the 
notion  of  a  deiiy  which  is  entertained  by  wandering  Semites 
at  the  present  time.  Already  I  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Palgrave  one  illustration  of  it;  and  here  is  another« 

**  *  What  will  jovL  do  ob  Coming  into  God  s  presenoe  for  judgmeiit 
after  so  graoeless  a  Ufe  ?'  Baid  I  one  day  to  a  ^irited  yoang  Sheravat. 
1^  41  4i  *What  will  we  do?'  was  hia  onhesitatiiig  answer,  'whj,  wa 
will  go  up  to  God  and  aalute  him,  and  if  he  provea  hospitable  (givea  na 
meat  and  tobacco),  we  will  atay  with  him;  if  otherwiae,  we  wiü  monnt 
önr  horaes  and  ride  off.*  ^^  *  *  Were  I  not  afraid  of  an  indictment  for 
profimeneas,  I  might  relate  fifty  aimilar  anecdotea  at  least" 

Clearly,  then,  the  existing  Semitic  idea  of  deity,  is  no 
higher  than  that  which  t>ther  races  have  shown  us;  and 
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the  qa^stion  isy  whether  the  ancient  Semites  had  an  idea 
aofc  only  absolutely  unlike  that  of  all  otlier  races  bat  abso- 
lately  anlike  that  of  their  modern  kindred. 

To  find  a  clear  and  consistent  answer  in  traditions  pnt  on 
record  by  different  writers  at  different  datee — ^traditions 
with  wbich  are  incorporated  stories  and  conceptions  derived 
f  rom  adjacent  more  civilized  peoples ;  is  of  oourse  difficnlt. 
The  difficolty  neoessarily  existing,  is  increased  by  the  estab* 
lished  habit  of  carrying  back  developed  ideas  to  the  in- 
terpretation  of  early  Statements ;  as  by  commentators  who 
explain  away  certain  highly  concrete  desciiptions  of  divine 
actions  as  ''natural  anthropomorphic  langoage  snited  to 
the  teaching  of  man  in  a  state  of  simple  and  partial  civiliza«* 
tion/'  If ,  however^  we  reject  all  non-natnral  interpretations ; 
and,  taking  the  narrative  literally,  infer,  as  analogy  war- 
rantSj  that  the  most  crudely  anthropomorphic  descriptions 
are  the  original  ones,  we  shall  find  the  diffiöolty  less. 

Abraham  is  described  as  doing  that  which  primitive  men, 
and  especially  nomads,  are  continually  compelled  to  do  by 
increase  of  nombers — leaving  his  kindred  and  migrating  to 
a  new  dwelling-place :  separating,  as  he  afterwards  sepa« 
rated  from  Lot,  to  get  pastarage.  That  he  thinks  himself 
sapematorally  prompted,  apparently  by  a  yision,  reminds 
ns  of  the  doings  of  the  unciyilized  at  hurge,  who  habitoally 
look  f or  sach  signs.  The  new  territory  to  whioh  he  mi- 
grates,  the  story  represents  as  made  over  to  him ;  and 
the  question  is — ^Was  Abraham  dealing  with  a  terrestrial 
potentate,  or  with  the  Power  by  which  planets  grayitate 
and  stars  shine  ? 

The  words  applied  to  this  girer  of  the  territory  are 
expressive  simply  of  saperiority.  Elohim,  in  some  oases 
translated  gods,  is  applied  also  to  powerfal  persons,  kings, 
Jadges,  and  to  other  things  great  or  high.  So,  too,  Ädonai 
is  indiscriminately  osed,  (as  *' Lord''  is  among  oarselves)  to 
H  being  r^^arded  as  snpemataral  and  also  to  a  living  man. 
Kaenen  giyes  as  the  meaning  of  Shaddai, '' '  the  mighty  one/ 
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or  perhaps  still  more  ezactly^  '  the  violent  one '  '':  a  title 
harmonizing  with  those  of  Assyrian  kings^  who  d^light  in 
comparing  themselves  to  whirlwinda  and  floods.  Even  the 
more  exalted  titles  find  tbeir  parallels  in  those  of  neigh- 
bonring  mlers.  When^  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions^  we 
find  Tiglath-pileser  called  ''king  of  kings^  lord  of  lords/' 
we  see  that  there  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  title  ''g^ 
of  gods^  and  lord  of  lords^  a  great  god,  a  mighty  and  ter- 
rible'':  a  description  which  implies  that  the  Hebrew  god  is 
one  of  many^  distinguished  hj  a  snpremacy. 

By  this  being  who  bears  titles  snch  as  are  bome  by  ter- 
restrial  potentates^  Abraham  is  promised  certain  benefits  to 
be  given  in  retom  for  homage.  And  when  he  complains, 
f  earing  that  the  promise  would  not  be  f  ulfilled,  he  is  paci- 
fied  by  renewed  promises.  Finally^  a  definite  coyenant  is 
made — ^an  agreement  by  which  Abraham  is  to  have  "  all  the 
land  of  Canaan/'  while  the-  giver  is  ''to  be  a  god  nnto" 
him.  The  snpposition  that  such  an  agfreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  First  Canse  of  things  and  a  shepherd 
chief^  would  be  an  astonnding  one  were  it  admissible; 
bat  it  is  ezclnded  by  the  words  nsed :  the  yeiy  ezpression 
"  a  god  "  clearly  negatives  the  conception  on  either  side  of 
a  snpreme  universal  power.  If,  however,  instead  of  snp- 
posing  that  "  a  god  '^  is  here  nsed  to  mean  a  snpematural 
being,  we  snppose  that  it  is  nsed,  as  by  the  existing  Arab,  to 
mean  a  powerf nl  rnler,  the  Statement  becomes  consistent. 

Still  more  clearly  have  we  the  same  implications  in  the 
ceremony  by  which  the  covenant  is  established.  Abraham, 
and  each  of  his  male  descendants,  and  each  of  his  male 
slaves,  is  circumcised.  The  mark  of  the  coven^t,  observe, 
is  to  be  bome  not  only  by  Abraham  and  those  of  his  blood, 
bat  also  by  those  of  other  blood  whom  he  has  bonght.  The 
mark  is  a  stränge  one,  and  the  eztension  of  it  is  a  stränge 
one,  if  we  assome  it  to  be  imposed  by  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  as  a  mark  on  a  favonred  man  and  his  descendants; 
and  on  this  assamption  it  is  no  less  stränge  that  the  one 
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transgression  for  whicli  every  ''  sool  fihall  be  cat  off/'  is  not 
any  crime»  bat  the  neglect  of  this  rite.  Bat  sach  a  cere- 
rnonjr  indsted  on  by  a  living  potentate  ander  penalty  of 
deatb,  ia  not  stränge ;  for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  cir« 
camcision  is  one  of  varioas  matilations,  imposed  as  marks 
on  sabject  persona  bj  terrestrial  saperiors* 

And  now,  passing  from  collateral  to  direct  evidence,  ob- 
serre  the  idea  wliich  Abraham  is  himself  represented  as 
forming  of  this  boing  with  whom  he  has  covenanted. 
While  he  sat  at  his  tent  door  '^three  men  stood  before 
him'';  nothing  implies  that  they  were  nnlike  other  men  or 
mach  anlike  one  another.  He  '*  bowed  himself  toward  the 
groand/'  and  addressed  one  of  them  ^'my  lord/'  Ask- 
ing  them  to  rest  and  to  wash  their  feet^  he  inyited  them 
to  **  comf ort  ye  yonr  hearts  with  a  morsel  of  bread.''  So 
that«  regarding  them  as  tired,  travel-stained,  and  hangry 
travellers,  Abraham  treats  these  '^three  men''  according  to 
those  rites  of  hospitality  still  observed  by  the  Arabs.  There 
is  no  indication  that  Abraham  saspects  sapemataralness  in 
any  of  the  three ;  nor,  when  Sarah  laaghs  at  the  promise  that 
flho  shall  haye  a  son,  does  it  seem  that  she«  either«  imagines  she 
is  in  the  presence  of  anything  more  than  a  haman  being.  It 
is  trae  that  Abraham,  addressing  this  yisitor  With  the  title 
giyen  to  saperior  persons,  belieyes  him  able  to  do  things  we 
class  as  sapemataral — ascribes  to  him  the  character  common 
to  primitive  potentates,  who  are  yery  generaUy  magicians  as 
weU  as  ralera — ascribes  to  him  powers  sach  as  are  ascribed 
by  savages  to  Earopeans  at  the  present  time.  Bat  thoagh, 
while  showing  him  the  read  to  Sodom»  Abraham  talks  in  a 
way  implying  this  belief,  he  implies  no  more.  The  qaes- 
tion,  mark,  is  not  that  which  theologians  raise — ^Who 
actoally  were  these  "  three  men "  ?  was  the  chief  of  them 
Jehoviüh  f  or  his  angel  ?  or  the  Son  ?  The  qaestion  is  what 
Abraham  thonght,  or  is  described  as  thinking  by  those  who 
presenred  the  tradition.  Either  alternative  has  the  same 
oltimate  implication.     If  this  person  to  whom  Abraham 
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Balsams  as  his  lord^  with  whom  he  lias  made  the  coyenant, 
is  a  terrestrial  mler^  as  implied  hj  tlie  indirect  evidenoe^  the 
conclusioa  is  reached  that  the  ancient  Semitic  idea  of  a 
deity  was  like  the  modern  Semitic  idea  cited  above.  And 
if^  otherwise^  Abraham  conceives  this  person  not  as  a  local 
niler  bat  as  the  Maker  of  All  Things^  then  he  believes  the 
Earth  and  the  Hearens  are  prodnced  by  one  who  eats  and 
drinks  and  feels  weary  after  Walking — ^his  conception  of  a 
deity  still  remains  identical  with  that  of  his  modern  repre- 
sentative^  and  with  that  of  the  nnciyilized  in  general. 

§  203. 'And  so  the  nniversality  of  anthropomorphism  has 
the  snfficient  canse  that  the  divine  man  as  eonceived,  had 
everywhere  for  antecedent  a  powerful  man  as  ^jerceived. 
The  abnndant  evidence  ^yen  that  the  primitiye  mind  frames 
the  notion  in  this  way,  may  be  enforced  by  facts  showing 
that  it  fails  to  frame  any  other  notion. 

When  Borton^  encamped  among  the  Eesa^  heard  an 
cid  woman  with  the  toothache  ezclaiming,  ''  O  Allah^  may 
thy  teeth  ache  like  mine  '^ — ^when  he  fnrther  teils  Tis  that 
the  wilder  Bedonins  will  ask  where  Allah  is  to  be  fonnd 
that  they  may  spear  him,  "because  he  lays  waste  their 
homes  and  kills  their  cattle  '* — ^when,  according  to  MofFat^ 
the  Hottentots,  notwithstanding  missionary  instmction,  re- 
gard  the  Christian  god  as  "a  notable  warrior  of  great 
physical  strength'* — ^when,  as  Hnnter  narrates^  a  8antal, 
responding  to  a  missionary's  acconnt  of  Ood's  omnipotence» 
Said,  '*  and  what  if  that  streng  one  shonld  eat  me  f'  we  are 
taught  that  not  only  does  the  nndeyeloped  mind  conceiye 
God  as  a  powerful  man^  bnt  that  it  is  incapable  of  any  higher 
conception, 

A  like  implication  eyery  where  meets  ns  in  the  aboriginal 
belief  that  gods  are  mortat.  In  a  Qnich^  legend,  giyien  by 
Bancroft,  we  read — "  so  they  died  like  gods ;  and  each  leffc 
to  the  sad  and  wondering  men  who  were  his  seryants,  his 
garments  for  a  memorial."  The  writers  of  the  Yedic  hymns, 
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Bays  Mair^  ''looked  upon  the  goda  ^*  as  "  confessedly  mere 
created  beings '/'  and  they^  like  men^  were  miide  immortal 
by  drinking  soma.  In  the  legend  of  Bnddbä  it  is  stated 
that  the  prince^  inqairing  abont  a  oorpse^  was  told  by  liis 
goide — ''  Thia  ia  the  final  destiny  of  all  flesh :  goda  and 
men,  rieh  and  poor^  aUke  innst  die/'  We  saw  that  the 
Scandinavian  gods  died  and  were  bnmt— retoming  there« 
after  to  Asgard.  So>  too^  the  Egyptian  gods  lived'  and 
died :  there  are  frescoes  at  PhilaB  showing  the  bnrial  of 
Osiris.  And  thongh  in  the  Oreek  pantheon^  the  death  of 
gods  is  exemplified  only  in  the  case  of  Pan,  yet  .their  ori- 
ginal mortality  is  implied  by  the  legends ;  f or  how  conld 
Apollo  hare  been  a  slave  to  Laomedon^  if  he  then  had  that 
power  of  assnming  and  throwing-off  the  material  form  at 
will,  which  is  possessed  in  common  by  the  Greek  god  and 
the  primitire  ghöst  f 

How  deeply  rooted  are  these  ideas  of  deities,  is  f nrther 
shown  by  the  slowness  with  which  cultnre  has  changed 
them.  Down  to  civilized  times  the  Oreeks  thonght  of  their 
gods  as  material  persons:  abont  550  B.c.  they  believed 
in  a  living  woman  palmed  npon  them  as  Athene ;  and  in 
490  B.c.  to  Fhidippides  on  his  way  from  Athens  to  Sparta, 
Pan,  meeting  him,  complains  of  neglect.  Mahomet  had 
to  f orbid  the  adoration  which  certain  of  his  foUowers 
offered  him ;  and  abont  A.D.  1000  the  Galiph  Hakem  was 
worshipped  while  living,  and  is  still  worshipped  by  the 
Druses.  Panl  and  Bamabas  were  treated  as  gods  by 
the  priest  and  people  of*  Lystra.  And  the  sculptnre, 
painting,  and  literatnre  of  medisBval  Enrope,  show  how 
grossly  anthropomorphic  was  the  oonception  of  deity 
which  prevailed  down  to  recent  centnries.  Only  allnding 
to  the  familiär  evidence  fnmished  by  the  mystery-plays, 
it  will  snffice  if  I  instance  the*  Old-French  versea  which 
describe  God's  illness  as  cnred  by  laughter  at  a  dancing 
rhymer  (see  Appendix  A).  Nor  among  some  Catholio 
peoples  are  things  much  better  now.     Just  as  the  existing 
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savage  beats  bis  idol  if  liis  hopes  are  not  fulfilled — ^jttst  ae 
the  ancient  Arcadiaa  was  apt  ''  to  Bconrge  and  priok  Fan 
if  he  came  back  empty-handed  from  the  chase'^;  so,  an 
Italian  peasant  or  artizan  will  occasionally  yent  hia  anger 
by  thrashing  a  statue  of  the  Madonna :  as  at  Müan  in  Sept., 
1873^  and  as  at  Borne  not  long  before.  Instead  of  its  being 
tme  that  ideas  of  deitysnch  as  are  entertained  by  coltivated 
people^  are  innate ;  it  is^  contrariwise,  tme  that  they  arise 
only  at  a  comparatiTely  adyanced  stage;,  as  resolts  of  ac- 
oumnlated  knowledge,  greäter  intellectual  grasp,  and  higher 
sentiment. 

§  204.  Behind  the  snpemattiral  being  of  this  order^  as 
behind  supematnral  beings  of  all  other  Orders^  we  thos  find 
that  there  has  in  every  case  been  a  human  personality. 

Anything  which  transcends  the  ordinary^  a  sayage  thinks 
of  as  snpematnral  or  diyine :  the  remarkable  man  among  the 
rest.  This  remarkable  man  may  be  simply  the  remotest 
ancestor  remembered  as  the  f  oonder  of  the  tribe ;  he  may 
be  a  Chief  famed  for  strength  and  brayery;  he  may  be  a 
medicine-man  of  groat  repate;  he  may  be  an  inyentor  of 
something  new ;  and  then^  instead  of  being  a  member  of  the 
tribe^  he  may  be  a  superior  stranger  bringing  arts  and  know- 
ledge;  or  he  may  be  one  of  a  superior  race  gaining  pre« 
dominance  by  oonquest.  Being  at  first  one  or  other  of  these, 
regarded  with  awe  during  his  life^  he  is  regarded  with  in- 
creased  awe  after  his  death;  and  the  propitiation  of  his 
ghost,  becoming  greater  thanthe  propitiation  of  ghosts 
which  are  less  feared,  deyelops  into  an  established  worship. 

There  is  no  ezception  then.  üsing  the  phrase  ancestor* 
worship  in  its  broadest  sense  as  comprehending  all  worship 
of  the  deadj  be  they  of  the  same  blood  or  not,  we  conclude 
that  ancestor-worship  is  the  root  of  eyery  religion.* 

*  Importtnt  «dditional  fiuU  and  argnmentfl,  bearing  directly  and  indirecily 
on  ihis  oondiiBtoii,  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Appendices :  Appendix  A  containing 
ftirther  iUustrations,  and  Appendix  B  containing  a  criticiBm  on  the  theory  ol 
tbe  niythologists. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   PRIMITIVE   THBORT   OF  THINGS. 

§  205.  That  seeming  chaos  of  puerile  suppositions  and 
iiionstToas  inferences^  making  up  the  rast  xnasa  of  saper« 
stitions  beliefs  everjwhere  ezisting^  thus  takes  an  orderly 
form  when^  instead  of  looking  back  npon  it  from  onr 
advanced  stand-point^  we  look  forward  npon  it  from  the 
Btand-point  of  the  primitive  man. 

The  Interpreters  of  early  conceptions  err  in  the  same  way 
as  do  most  teachers  of  the  joong.  Never  haying  studied 
Psjchologj^  the  pedagogne  has  bat  the  dimmest  notion 
of  his  papil's  mind ;  and,  thinking  of  the  undeveloped  in« 
tellect  as  though  it  had  conceptions  which  only  the  de- 
Teloped  intellect  can  have,  he  presents  it  with  atterly  in- 
comprehensible  facts — generalizations  before  there  exist 
in  it  the  things  to  be  generalized^  and  abstractions  while 
ihere  are  none  of  the  concreto  experienoes  from  which 
such  abstractions  are  derived  :  so  causing  bewilderment  and 
an  appearance  of  stupidity.  Similarly^  narrators  of  primi- 
tiye  legends  and  speculators  aboat  the  saperstitions  of 
savages^  carry  with  them  the  ideas  and  sentiments  generated 
by  civilization^  and^  crediting  the  savage  with  these,  either 
express  an  nnreasoning  wonder  that  he  should  think  as  he 
does,  or  eise,  seeking  to  explain  his  thoughts^  give  explana- 
tiona  which  ascribe  to  him  conceptions  he  cannot  have. 

When,  howerer^  we  cease  to  figure  his  mental  processes 
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in  terms  of  oor  own^  the  confusion  disappears.  Wheiij 
verifying  ä  priori  inf erence  by  ä  posteriori  proof ,  we  recog- 
nize  the  fact  that  the  primitive  man  has  no  such  ideas  as  na- 
tural and  annatnral^  possible  and  impossible^ — no  such  ideas 
as  law^  order^  cause^  etc.;  and  that  while  he  shows  neither 
rational  snrprise  nor  the  cnriosity  which  prompts  examina- 
tion^  he  lacks  fit  words  f or  canying  on  inquiry^  as  well  as  the 
reqnisite  power  of  continued  thinking ;  we  see  that  instead 
of  being  a  speculator  and  maker  of  ezplanations,  he  is  at 
first  an  almost  passive  recipient  of  conclasions  forced  on 
him.  And  on  asking  what  these  are,  we  find  that  he  iR 
inevitably  betrayed  into  an  initial  error^  and  that  this  in- 
evitably  origpbates  an  erroneons  System  of  thought  which 
elaborates  as  he  advances. 

How  natural  is  the  evolution  of  this  System  of  ihonghtj 
we  shall  perceive  on  nowrecapitnlating^  in  the  briefest  way^ 
ihe  resnlts  reached  in  the  föregoing  eighteen  chapters. 

§  206  Ghanges  in  the  sky  and  on  the  earth,  hourly, 
daily,  and  at  shorter  or  longer  interyals^  go  on  in  ways 
abont  whioh  the  sayage  knows  nothing — ^nnezpected  ap« 
pearances  and  disappearances^  transmutations,  metamor« 
phoses.  These^  while  seeming  to  show  that  arbitrariness 
characteriaes  all  actions  around^  foster  the  notion  of  a 
duality  in  the  things  which  become  yisible  and  vanish,  or 
which  transform  themselves;  and  this  notion  is  confirmed 
by  experiences  of  shadows,  refiections^  and  echoes. 

The  impressions  thns  produced  by  conyerse  with  eztemal 
nature,  favonr  a  belief  set  np  by  a  more  definite  and  familiär 
experience — the  experience  of  dreams.  Having  no  con- 
oeption  of  mind,  the  primitive  man  regarda  a  dream  as  a 
series  of  actual  adventures :  he  did  the  things,  went  to  the 
places,  saw  the  personSj  dreamt  of .  Untronbled  by  inoon- 
graities,  he  accepts  the  facts  as  they  stand ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion  as  he  thinks  abont  them,  he  is  led  to  oonoeive 
a  double  which  goea  away  during  sleep  and  comes  back* 
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Thifl  conception  of  hia  own  duality,  seems  oonfirmed  hj  Übe 
Bonmambalism  occasionallj  witnessed. 

Still  more  decisively  does  it  seem  confirmed  by  the  oc- 
onrreiice  of  certain  other  abnormal  insensibilities.  In  swoon, 
apoplexy^  catalepsy,  and  the  unconsciousnesB  foUowing  yio- 
lence,  it  appears  that  the  other-self,  instead  of  retuming  at 
call,  will  not  retarn  f or  periods  yarying  f rom  some  minntes 
to  Bome  days.  Occasionally  after  one  of  these  states,  the 
other-self  gives  an  account  of  what  has  happened  in  the  in- 
ternal; occasionally  no  such  account  of  ita  adventores  oan 
be  got;  and  occasionally  prolonged  absence  raises  the  doubt 
whether  it  has  not  gone  away  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  distinction  between  these  conditions  of  temporary 
insensibiliiy  and  the  condition  of  permanent  insensibility, 
is  one  which^  oometimes  imperceptible  to  the  instracted, 
cannot  be  recog^nized  by  the  savage.  The  normal  nncon« 
Bcioufinesa  of  sleep  from  which  the  other-self  is  readily 
brought  backj  is  linked  by  these  abnormal  kinds  of  uncon- 
Bcioasness  from  which  the  other-self  is  bronght  back  with 
difficulty,  to  that  permanent  kind  of  unconsciousness  from 
which  the  other-self  cannot  be  bronght  back  at  all.  Stillj 
analogy  leads  the  sayag^  to  inf er  that  it  will  eventnally 
come  back.  And  häre^  recalling  the  remark  often  made 
among  omrselres  after  a  death^  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  believe 
the  deceased,  lying  not  more  quietly  than  he  has  often 
done^  will  never  move  again,  let  me  point  out  how  power« 
f  ol  orer  the  primitive  mind  mnst  be  the  association  between 
this  sleep-like  quiescence  and  the  waking  that  habitually 
foUows — an  association  which,  even  alone,  must  go  iax  to- 
wards  snggesting  resurrection.  Such  resurrection,  shown 
by  ihe  universal  fear  of  the  dead  to  be  vag^ely  imagined 
even  by  the  lowest  races,  becomes  clearly  imagined  in  Pro- 
portion as  the  idea  of  a  wandering  duplicate  is  made  defi- 
nite  by  the  dream-theory. 

The  seoond-self  ascribed  to  each  man^  at  first  differs  in 
nothing  from  its  original.    It  is  figured  as  equally  visible. 
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eqnally  mafcerial ;  and  no  less  Buffers  hunger^  tliirst^  fatigpie^ 
paio.  Indistinguishable  from  the  person  liimselfj  capable  of 
being  slain^  drowned,  or  otherwise  destrojed  a  second  time^ 
tHe  original  ghost,  soul^  or  spirit^  differentiates  slowly  in 
Bupposed  nature.  Aiming  to  reconcile  conclnsions^  pro- 
gressing  thought  ascribes  a  less  and  less  gross  materialily ; 
and  while  tbe  ghost,  haying  at  tbe  outset  bat  a  temporary 
second  life^  gradually  acqoires  a  permanent  one^  it  deviates 
more  and  more  in  substance  from  body:  becoming  at  length 
etherealized. 

This  double  of  the  dead  man^  originally  conceived  as  like 
bim  in  all  other  respects^  is  conceived  as  pursuing  like 
occupations  after  going  away  at  death.  If  of  predatory 
race^  it  fights  and  hunts  as  bef ore ;  if  of  pastoral^  it  con- 
tinues  to  look  after  cattle^  and  drink  milk ;  if  of  agricul- 
tural^  it  resumes  the  business  of  sowing^  reaping^  etc. 
And  from  this  belief  in  a  second  lif e  which  is  also  like 
the  first  in  form  of  government  and  social  arrangements, 
there  result  the  practices  of  leaving  with  the  corpse  f ood, 
drink^  clothes^  weapons^  and  of  sacrificing  at  the  grave  do- 
mestic  animals,  wiyes,  slaves. 

The  place  in  which  this  lifo  after  death  is  believed  to  be 
passed^  yaries  with  the  antecedents  of  the  race.  Often  the 
ghosts  are  thought  of  as  mingling  with  their  descendants^ 
and  portions  of  meals  are  daily  set  aside  f  or  them ;  some« 
times  the  adjacent  forests  are  their  imagined  haunts,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  oonsume  the  offerings  of  food  left 
there;  while  in  other  cases  the  idea  is  that  they  have  gone 
back  to  the  region  whence  the  race  came.  This  other- world 
is  reached  by  a  joumey  oVer  land^  or  down  a  river,  or 
across  the  sea,  towards  this  or  that  point  of  the  oompass, 
according  as  the  traditions  determine.  Hence  at  the  graye 
there  are  left  fit  appliances  for  the  joumey — canoea  for  the 
voyage,  or  horses  to  ride,  dogs  to  guide^  weapons  for  de- 
fencoj  money  and  passports  for  secunty.  And  where  burial 
on  a  mountain  ränge  entails  beliet  in  this  as  a  residence  of 
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ancestral  ghosts,  or  where  sucli  ränge  has  been  held  by  a 
conqnering  race,  the  beavens^  supposed  to  be  accessible 
from  the  mountains^  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  other- 
world,  or  rather  aa  one  of  the  other-worlds. 

The  doubles  of  dead  men^  at  first  assumed  to  have  bat 
temporaiy  second  lives^  do  not^  in  that  case,  tend  to  form  in 
populär  belief  an  accumolating  host;  bat  they  necessarilj 
tend  to  form  such  a  host  when  permanent  second  liyes  are 
ascribed  to  them.  Swarming  eyeiywhere^  oapable  of  appear- 
ing  and  disappearing  at  will^  and  working  in  ways  that 
cannot  be  foreseen,  they  are  thought  of  as  the  causes  of 
aU  things  which  are  stränge^  nnexpected,  inezplicable. 
Every  deyiation  from  the  ordinary  is  ascribed  to  their 
agency ;  and  their  agency  is  alleged  eyen  where  what  we 
call  nataral  caasation  seema  obyioas. 

Begarded  as  workers  of  all  remarkable  occurrences  in  the 
Burroanding  world^  they  are  regarded  as  workers  also  of 
anasual  actions  in  living  persona.  The  body^  deserted  by 
its  other-self  daring  insensibility^  normal  or  abnormal^  can 
then  be  entered  by  the  other-self  of  some  one  else^  living  or 
dead ;  and  hence  to  the  malicioos  doables  of  dead  men  are 
ascribed  epilepsy  and  conynlsions^  delirium  and  insanity. 
Moreover^  this  theory  of  possession^  accoanting  for  all  those 
bodily  actions  which  the  individual  does  not  will,  makes 
comprehensible  sach  acts  as  sneezing,  yawning,  etc.,  and  is 
extended  to  diseases  at  large  and  to  death ;  which  is  habi- 
taally  attributed  to  an  invisible  enemy . 

While  the  entrance  of  f riendly  spirits  into  men,  giying 
sapemataral  strength  or  knowledge,  is  desired  and  prayed 
for,  this  entrance  of  spirits  which  inflict  evils,  physical  and 
mental,  is  of  conrse  dreaded;  and  when  it  is  belle ved  to 
have  occqrred,  expalaion  is  the  only  remedy.  The  ezorcist, 
by  lond  noises,  frightful  grimaces,  abominable  stenches, 
etc.,  professes  to  drive  out  the  malicioas  intruder.  And 
this  simpler  form  of  exorcism  is  foUowed  by  the  developed 
form  in  which  a  more  powerful  spirit  is  called  in  to  help. 
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Whence,  also,  there  eventually  grow  np  the  practices  of  tlie 
sorcerer ;  who,  nsing  means  to  coerce  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
commissions  them  to  work  his  evil  ends. 

Bat  while  primitive  men,  regarding  themselves  as  at  the 
mercy  of  surroanding  ghosts,  trj  to  defend  themselyes  bj 
the  aid  of  the  ezorcist  and  the  sorcerer,  who  deal  with 
ghosts  antagonistically ;  there  is  simnltaneoasly  adopted  a 
contrarj  behayionr  towards  ghosts — a  propitiation  of  them. 
Two  opposite  ways  of  treating  the  corpse  show  us  the  di- 
▼ergence  of  these  two  opposite  policies.  In  some  cases  the 
avowed  aim  is  that  of  preyenting  reyiyal  of  the  deoeased^ 
so  that  he  may  not  tronble  the  liying :  a  kind  of  motire 
which,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  revived,  prompts  an- 
tagonistic  dealings.  But  in  most  cases  the  ayowed  aim  is 
that  of  securing  the  welfare  of  thedeceased  on  resuscitation : 
a  kind  of  motive  which  prompts  snbsequent  propitiatory 
obseryanoes. 

Ont  of  this  motiye  and  these  obseryanoes  cöme  all  forme 
of  worship.  The  awe  of  the  ghost  makes  sacred  the  shelter- 
ing  place  of  the  tomb,  and  this  grows  into  the  temple; 
while  the  tomb  itself  becomee  the  altar.  From  proyisions 
placed  for  the  dead,  now  habitnally  and  now  at  fized  in- 
teryals,  arise  religions  oblations,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary — daily  and  at  festiyals.  Immolations  and  matilations 
at  the  graye,  pass  into  saciifices  and  offerings  of  blood  at 
the  altar  of  a  deity.  Abstinence  from  food  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ghost,  deyelops  into  fasting  as  a  pions  practioe;  and 
joumeys  to  the  graye  with  gifts,  become  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine.  Praises  of  the  dead  and  prayers  to  them,  grow  into 
religious  praises  and  prayers.  And  so  eyery  religions  rite 
is  deriyed  from  a  fnneral  rite. 

After  finding  that  the  earliest  conception  of  a  snpema- 
toral  being,  and  the  one  which  remains  common  to  all  races, 
is  that  of  a  ghost;  and  after  finding  that  the  ways  of  propi- 
tiating  a  ghost  were  in  eyery  case  the  Originals  of  the  ways 
of  propitisting  deities ;  the  qnestion  was  raised  wheÜher  tbe 
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ghost  is  not  the  type  of  sapematural  being  oat  o{  whioh 
all  other  types  are  evolved.  The  facts  named  in  justifica- 
tion  of  an  affirmative  answer  were  of  several  classes.  From 
the  lips  of  primitive  peoples  themselves,  were  qaoted  proofs 
that  oat  of  gho6t*worship  in  generale  there  grew  np  the 
worship  of  remote  ancestral  ghosta^  regarded  as  Creators  or 
doities.  Worship  of  deities  so  evolved,  we  f onnd  character- 
ized  ancient  societies  in  both  hemispheres :  co-existing  in 
them  with  elaborate  worship  of  the  recent  dead.  Evidence 
was  given  that  by  the  highest  races  as  by  the  lowest, 
ancestor-worship,  similarly  practised,  similarly  originated 
deities;  and  we  saw  that  it  even  now  snrvives  among^  the 
highest  races,  thongh  overshadowed  by  a  more  developed 
worship.  Conclnding,  then,  that  from  worship  of  the  dead 
every  other  kind  of  worship  has  probably  arisen,  we  pro- 
ceeded  to  examine  those  worships  which  do  not  extemally 
resemble  it,  to  see  whether  they  have  traceable  kinships. 

From  the  corpse  receiving  daily  offerings  bef ore  burial,  to 
the  embalmed  body  similarly  cared  f  or,  and  thence  to  Agares 
f ormed  partly  of  the  dead  man's  remains  and  partly  of  other 
things,  we  passed  to  fignres  wholly  artificial:  so  finding 
that  the  effigy  of  a  dead  man  snpplied  with  food,  etc.,  is 
then  propitiated  in  place  of  him.  Proof  was  f  onnd  that  this 
effigy  of  the  dead  man  oocasionally  becomes  the  idol  of  a 
god;  while  this  continned  propitiation  becomes  an  estab- 
lished  worship  of  it.  And  since  the  donbles  of  the  dead, 
believed  to  be  present  in  these  images  of  them,  are  the 
real  objects  to  which  offerings  are  made;  it  follows  that 
all  idolatry,  hence  arising,  is  a  divergent  development  of 
ancestor-worship.  As  this  belief  extends  to  objects  mdely 
resembling  human  beings,  and  to  supposed  parts  of  human 
beings,  as  well  as  to  those  which  by  contact  with  their 
bodies  have  absorbed  their  odour  or  spirit,  it  results  that 
resident  ghosts  come  to  be  assumed  in  many  things  besides 
idols:  especially  those  having  extraordinary  appearances, 
properties,    actions.      That    the    propitiation  of    the    in- 
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habiting  ghosts^  constitating  fetishism^  is  thoB  a  col« 
lateral  result  of  the  gliost-tlieorj,  is  shown  by  varions 
facts;  bat  especiallj  bj  the  fact  that  fetisbism  is  absent 
wbere  tbe  gbost-tlieory  ia  absent  or  but  little  developed^  and 
extends  in  proportion  as  tbe  gbost-tbeoiy  erolves. 

It  was  demonstrated  tbat  animal-worsbip  is  anotber  de- 
rivative form  of  ancestor-worship.  Actnal  and  apparent 
metamorpboses  occurring  in  the  experiences  of  the  savage, 
enconrage  belief  in  metamorphosis  when  anjthing  snggesis 
it :  all  races  showing  as  that  the  transf ormation  of  men  into 
animals  and  of  animals  into  men^  is  a  familiär  thoaght. 
Hence  hoose-haanting  creatares  are  snpposed  io  be  the 
dead  retnmed  in  new  shapes ;  and  creatares  vrhiuh  freqaent 
the  borial-place  are  taken  for  other  disgaises  which  sools 
pat  on.  Further,  the  widely-prevalent  habit  of  naming 
men  after  animals,  leads,  by  the  inevitable  misinterpretation 
of  traditions,  to  beliefs  in  descent  from  animals.  And  thos 
the  sacred  animal,  now  treated  with  exceptional  respect, 
now  propitiated,  now  worshipped,  acqoires  its  divine  cha- 
racter  by  identification  with  an  ancestor,  near  or  remote. 

Similarly  with  plant-worship.  In  eveiy  case  this  is  the 
worship  of  a  spirit  originally  haman,  snpposed  to  be  con- 
tained  in  the  plant — snpposed  either  becanse  of  the  exciting 
effects  of  its  prodncts ;  or  becaase  misapprehended  tradition 
raises  the  belief  that  the  race  descended  from  it ;  or  becaase 
a  misinterpreted  name  identifies  it  with  an  ancestor.  Every- 
where  the  propitiated  plant-spirit  is  shown  by  its  conceived 
haman  form,  and  ascribed  hnman  desires,  to  have  originated 
from  a  hnman  personality. 

Even  worship  of  the  greater  objects  and  powers  in  Natore 
proves  to  have  the  same  root.  When  it  marks  the  place 
whence  the  race  came,  a  monntain  is  described  in  tradition 
as  the  source  or  parent  of  the  raöe,  as  is  probably  the  sea  in 
Bome  cases ;  and  both  also  give  &mfly  names :  worship  of 
them  as  ancestors  thus  arising  in  two  ways.  Facts  imply 
that  the  concention  of  the  dawn  as  a  person«  resolts  from 
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fcke  giTing  of  dawn  aa  a  birtli«iiame,  The  personalization  of 
Stars  and  of  constellations,  we  f onnd  asaociated  among  in- 
ferior races  with  tlie  belief  that  they  are  men  and  animala 
who  once  lived  on  the  earth.  So,  too,  is  it  with  the  Moon. 
Traditions  of  people  in  low  stages  teil  of  the  Moon  as  having 
been  originally  a  man  or  woman ;  and  the  Moon  is  still  a 
aonrce  of  birth-names  among  the  uncivilized :  the  impliea- 
tion  being  that  reverence  f or  it  is  reyex^nce  for  a  departed 
person.  Lastly,  worship  of  the  Sun  is  derived  in  two  wajs 
from  ancestor-worship.  Here  conqnerors  Coming  from  the 
region  of  sunrise,  and  therefore  called  ''children  of  the 
San,''  come  to  regard  the  Sun  as  ancestor ;  and  there  the 
Sun  is  a  metaphorical  name  given  to  an  indiyidnal,  either 
becanse  of  his  appearance,  or  becanse  of  his  achievements, 
or  becanse  of  his  exalted  position :  whence  identification 
with  the  Sun  in  tradition,  and  consequent  Sun-worship. 

Besides  these  aberrant  developments  of  ancestor-worship 
which  resnlt  from  identification  of  ancestors  with  idola, 
animals,  plants,  and  natural  powers,  there  are  direct  deye« 
lopments  of  it.  Out  of  the  assemblage  of  ghosta,  some 
evolye  into  deities  who  retain  their  anthropomorphic  charac* 
t-ers.  As  the  divine  and  the  superior  are,  in  the  primitive 
mind,  equivalent  ideas — ^as  the  living  man  and  re*appearing 
ghost  are  at  first  confounded  in  his  beliöfs — as  ghost  and 
god  are  originally  convertible  terms ;  we  may  nnderstand 
how  the  deity  deyelops  out  of  the  powerful  mati,  and  the 
ghost  of  the  powerful  man,  by  small  steps.  Within  the 
tribe  the  chiof,  the  magician,  or  the  man  otherwise  skilled,. 
held  in  awe  dnring  his  lifo  as  showing  powers  of  xmknown 
orig^  and  extent,  is  feared  in  a  higher  degree  when,  af ter 
death^  he  gains  the  further  powers  possessed  by  all  ghosts  ; 
and  still  more  the  stranger  bringing  new  arts,  as  well  as  the 
conqueror  of  superior  race,  is  treated  asa  superhuman  being 
during  life  and  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  yet  greater 
superhuman  being.  Kemembering  that  the  most  manrellous 
Version  of  any  story  habitually  obtains  the  greatest  currencyj 
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and  that  bo^  from  generation  to  generation^  the  deeds  of  such 
traditional  persona  most  grow  hj  nnchecked  ezaggerations 
eagerly  listened  to ;  we  may  see  that  in  time  any  amoont  of 
expansion  and  idealization  can  be  reached. 

Thna  it  becomes  manifest  that  setting  ont  witli  the 
wandering  double  which  the  dream  suggests ;  passing  to 
the  double  that  goes  away  at  death ;  advancing  from  this 
ghost^  at  first  snppösed  to  have  bat  a  transitory  second  life, 
to  ghosts  which  exist  permanently  and  theref ore  accumulate ; 
the  primitive  man  is  led  gradually  to  people  sorroanding 
Space  with  sapematural  beings  which  inevitably  become  in 
his  mind  causal  agents  for  everything  nnfamiliar.  And  in 
consistently  carrying  out  the  mode  of  interpretation  ini- 
tiated  in  this  way^  he  is  committed  to  the  eyer-multiplying 
snperstitions  we  have  traced  out. 

§  207.  How  entirely  natural  is  the  genesis  of  these  be- 
lief s,  will  be  Seen  on  now  observing  that  the  Law  of  Evolu- 
tion is  as  clearly  exemplified  by  it  as  by  every  other  natural 
process.  I  do  not  mean  merely  that^  as  we  have  found^  a 
System  of  superstition  arises  by  continuous  growth,  each 
stage  of  which  leads  to  the  next;  but  I  mean  that  the 
general  formula  of  Evolution  is  conformed  to  by  it. 

The  process  of  Integration  is,  in  the  first  place^  shown  us 
by  simple  increase  of  mass.  In  extremely  low  tribes  who 
have  but  faint  and  wavering  behefs  in  the  doubles  of  the 
dead^  there  is  no  established  group  of  supposed  super- 
natural beings.  Among  the  more  advanced^  who  hold  that 
ghosts  have  temporary  second  lives^  the  dead  members  of 
the  tribe  form  an  imagined  assemblag«  which,  though 
continually  augmented,  is  continually  dissolving  away — a 
Cluster  which  does  not  increase  because  the  subtractions 
equal  the  additions.  But  when,  later,  there  arises  the  be- 
lief in  a  permanently-existing  ghost,  this  Cluster  necessarily 
grows ;  and  its  growth  becomes  great  in  proportion  both  as 
the  Society  enlarges  and  as  traditions  are  longer  preserved 
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Henoe  such  a  maltiplication  of  sapematural  beings  that 
even  the  superior  among  them  are  soarcely  namerable. 
Gbmara  teils  us  that  '^the  gods  of  Mexico  are  said  to 
munber  2^000 '';  and  to  this  namber  miust  be  joined  the  far 
greater  numbers  of  demons,  spirits^  and  gbosts  of  nndistin- 
gnisbed  persona,  recognized  in  every  locality.  A  like  immense 
increase  hj  simple  integration  was  ezliibited  in  ancient 
mytbologies;  and  is  now  exhibited  hj  the  mythology  of 
India,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Japan.  Along  with 

this  increase  of  mass,  conforming  to  the  Law  of  Evolution^ 
there  goes  increase  of  coherence.  The  snperstitions  of  the 
primitire  man  are  loose  and  inconsistent:  diSerent  members 
of  a  tribe  make  different  Statements;  and  the  same  individual 
varies  in  his  interpretations  as  occasion  suggests.  Bnt  in 
coorse  of  time  the  beliefs  are  elaborated  into  a  well-knit 
System.  Farther,  the  hjpothesis  to  which  the  ghost-theory 
leads,  at  first  limited  to  anomalous  occurrences,  extends 
itself  to  all  phenomena ;  so  that  the  properties  and  actions 
of  snrrounding  things,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  and  f  eelings 
of  men^  are  ascribed  to  nnseen  beings,  who  thas  constitute 
a  oombined  mechanism  of  oansation. 

While  increasing  in  mass  and  in  coherence,  the  super- 
natnral  aggregate  increases  in  heterogeneitj.  Substan- 
tially  similar  as  ghosts  are  at  first  conceived  to  be,  they 
become  unlike  as  fast  as  the  tribe  grows,  complicates,  and 
begins  to  have  a  history:  the  ghost-fauna,  almost  homo- 
geneoos  at  the  outset,  differentiates.  Qriginally,  the  only 
distinctions  of  good  or  bad  among  the  donbles  of  the  dead, 
are  such  as  were  shown  by  the  liying  men ;  as  are  also  the 
only  unlikenesses  of  power.  But  there  soon  arise  conceived 
contrasts  in  goodness  between  the  ghosts  of  relatives  and 
the  ghosts  of  other  persona;  as  well  as  strenger  con- 
trasts between  friendly  ghosts  belonging  to  the  tribe  and 
maliciouB  ghosts  belonging  to  other  tribes.  When  social 
ranks  are  established,  there  f oUow  contrasts  of  rank  and 
aocompanying  potency  among  supemaiural  beings;  which,  ae 
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legends  expand^  grow  more  and  more  marked.  Eventually 
there  is  f ormed  in  thia  way  a  hierarchy  o£  paitially-deified 
aücestors^  demigods^  great  gods^  and  among  the  great  godfl 
one  who  is  eupreme;  while  there  is  Bimaltäneonsly  f  ormed 
ahieraroliy  of  diabolical  powers«  Then  come  those 

fnrUier  diSerentiations  which  specialize  the  fonctions  and 
habitats  of  tliese  snpematnral  beings ;  ontü  each  mytho- 
logy  lias  its  great  and  small  presiding  agentsy  frOm  Apollo 
down  to  a  dryad^  from  Thor  down  to  a  water-«prite^  from  a 
Saint  down  to  a  fairy.  So  that  out  of  the  originally  small 
and  almost  uniform  aggp*egate  of  supematnial  beings^  there 
gradually  comes  an  aggregate  as  multiform  as  it  is  Tast* 

Change  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  Ho  less 
clearly  displayed.  That  early  stage  in  which  men  show  fear 
of  the  dead  and  jet  do  not  themselves  expect  any  fature 
existence^  shows  us  an  extrieme  indefiniteness  of  the  ghost- 
theory.  Even  after  the  ghost-theory  is  well  establiahed  the 
beliefs  in  the  resulting  supeitiatural  berQgs,  though  strong, 
sre  indistinct«  At  tbe  same  time  that  Livingstone  desciibes 
the  people  of  Angola  as  *'  constantly  deprecating  the  wrath 
of  departed  souls^^'  he  says  that  they  ^'  have  half-developed 
ideas  and  traditions  of  something  or  other^  they  know  not 
what/'  And  kindred  acccunts  of  uneivilissed  raoes  elsewhere^ 
are  given  by  yarious  travellers.  Bat  along  with  progress 
there  goes  increasing  cleamess  of  these  conoeptions.  The 
different  kinda  of  supematural  bmngs  grow  more  defined  in 
their  forms,  dispositioASj  powers^  habits;  untU|  in  deyeloped 
mythologies^  they  are  specifically  amd  eren  individually  dis- 
tinguished  by  attributeä  pteciaely  stated. 

ündeniablyi  then^  the  beliefa  constituting  a  System  of 
superstitions  evolve  ailer  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
things.  By  a  process  of  cpntinuoos  integn^tion  and  dif- 
ferentioticHif  they  are  f orined  into  an  aggregate  whi«^,  while 
increasing^  passes  from  an  indefinite  inedherent  homogeneity 
to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity«  This  correspondence  is, 
indeedj  inevitable.     The  law  whioh  is  conformed  to  by  the 
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evolying  haman  being^  and  which  is  consequently  conf  ormed 
to  hj  the  evolving  human  intelligence^  is  o£  necessity  con- 
f ormed  to  bj  all  producta  of  that  intelligence.  Ezprossing 
itself  in  structures^  and  by  implication  in  the  functions  of 
those  structures^  this  law  cannot  but  ezpress  itself  in  the 
ooncrete  manifestations  of  those  functions.  Just  as  lan- 
gnage^  considered  as  an  objective  producta  bears  the  impress 
of  this  subjective  process ;  so^  too^  does  that  System  of  ideas 
conceming  the  nature  of  things,  which  the  mind  gradually 
elaborates.  The  theory  of  the  Cosmos^  beginning  with  fitf  ul 
ghost-agency^  and  ending  with  the  orderly  action  of  a  uni- 
yersal  Unknown  Power,  exemplifies  once  more  the  law  ful- 
filled  by  all  ascending  transf  ormations. 

So  that  in  fact  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  absorbs  the 
antagonist  hypotheses  preceding  it,  and  strengthens  itself 
by  assimilating  their  components. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 


THE   SCOPE  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 


§  208.  Thbough  the  minds  of  some  who  are  critical  re- 
spectinglogical  order,  there  lias  doabtless  passed  tlie  thouglit 
that^  along  with  tlie  Data  of  Sociology^  the  foregoing  chap- 
ters  have  incladed  macli  whicli  forma  a  pari  of  Sociology 
itself.  Admitting  an  apparent  jastification  for  this  objec- 
tion^  the  reply  is  tHat  in  no  case  can  the  data  of  a  science  be 
stated  before  Bome  knowledge  of  the  science  has  been 
reached ;  and  that  the  analysis  which  discloses  the  data 
cannot  be  made  withont  reference  to  the  aggregate  of 
phenomena  analjzed.  For  ezample,  in  Biology  the  Inter- 
pretation of  fonctions  implies  knowledge  of  the  varioas 
phjsical  and  chemical  actions  going  on  throughout  the 
organism.  Yet  these  phjsical  and  chemical  actions  become 
comprehensible  only  as  fast  as  the  relations  of  stmctnres 
and  reclprocities  of  fonctions  become  known;  and,  foriher, 
these  physical  and  chemical  actions  cannot  be  described 
withont  reference  to  the  vital  actions  interpreted  by  ihem. 
Similarly  in  Sociology,  it  is  impossible-  to  explain  the 
origin  and  development  of  those  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  are  leading  factors  in  social  evolution,  withont  re- 
ferring  directly  or  by  implication  to  the  phases  of  ihat 
evolution. 

The  need  for  this  preliminary  Statement  of  data,  and  the 
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especial  need  for  the  latter  part  of  it^  will  be  seen  when  the 
results  are  gathered  np,  generalized,  and  formulated. 

§  209.  After  recognizing  tlie  trath  that  the  phenomena 
of  social  evolation  are  determined  partly  by  the  extemal 
actions  to  wliicli  the  social  aggregate  is  exposed^  and  partly 
by  the  natnres  of  its  nnits ;  and  after  obserring  that  these 
two  sets  of  factors  are  themselres  progrressively  changed  as 
the  Society  evolves ;  we  glanced  at  these  two  sets  of  factors 
in  their  original  forms.     i 

A  sketch  was  given  of  the  conditions,  inorganic  and 
crganicy  on  Tarioos  parts  of  the  eartVs  sarface;  showing 
the  efPects  of  cold  and  heat^  of  humidity  and  dryness^  of 
sor&oej  contonr^  seil,  minerals^  of  floras  and  faonas.  After 
seeing  how  social  evolntion  in  its  earlier  stages  depends 
entirely  on  a  favonrable  combination  of  circnmstances ;  and 
after  seeing  that  thongh^  along  with  advancing  development^ 
there  goes  increasing  independence  of  circumstances^  these 
eyer  remain  important  factors;  it  was  pointed  ont  that 
white  dealing  with  principles  of  evolntion  which  are  common 
to  all  societies^  we  might  neglect  those  special  extemal 
factors  which  determine  some  of  their  special  characters. 

Oor  attention  was  then  directed  to  the  internal  factors  as 
primitive  societies  display  them.  An  acconnt  was  given  of 
'*  The  Primitive  Man — Physical '' :  showing  that  by  statnre, 
Etmctnre^  strength^  as  well  as  by  callonsness  and  lack  of 
energy^  he  was  ill  fitted  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  advance.  Examination  of  *'  The  Primitive  Man 
— ^Emotional^^'  led  ns  to  see  that  his  improvidence  and  his 
explosiveness^  restrained  bnt  little  by  sociality  and  by  the 
altmistic  sentiments^  rendered  him  nnfit  for  co-operation. 
And  then^  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Primitive  Man — ^Intel- 
lectoal/^  we  saw  that  while  adapted  by  its  activo  and  acnte 
perceptions  to  primitive  needs^  his  type  of  mind  is  defi« 
cient  in  the  facnlties  reqnired  for  progress  in  knowledge. 

After  recognizing  these  as  the  general  traits  of  the  pri 
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mitive  social  unit^  we  found  that  there  remained  to  be 
noted  certain  more  special  traits,  implied  by  bis  ideas  and 
their  accompanjing  sentiments.  Tbis  led  us  to  trace  tbe 
genesis  of  tbose  beliefs  conceming  bis  own  natnre  and  tbe 
natore  of  surronnding  tbings«  wbicb  were  summed  np  in  tbe 
last  cbapter.  And  now  observe  tbe  genend  conclosion 
reaobed.  It  ia  tbat  wbile  tbe  ^ondnct  of  tbe  primitive  man 
is  in  part  determined  by  tbe  feelings  witb  wbicb  be  regards 
men  aronnd  bim,  it  is  in  part  determined  by  tbe  feelings 
witb  wbicb  be  reg^ds  men  wbo  ^ve  passed  away.  From 
tbese  two  sets  of  f eeUnga^  result  two  all-importamt  sets  of 
social  factors.  Wbile  the  fear  of  ihs  living  beoomes  tbe  root 
of  tbe  political  control^  the  fear  ofthe  dead  becomes  tbe  root 
of  tbe  religions .  control.  On  remembering  bow  large  a 
sbare  tbe  resolting  ancestor-worsbip  bad  in  regolating  life 
among  tbe  people  wbo,  in  tbe  Nile-yalleyi  first  reacbed  a 
bigb  ciyilization — on  remembering  tbat  tbe  ancient  Peru« 
yians  were  snbject  to  a  rigid  social  System  rooted  in  an 
anoestor-worsbip  so  elaborate  tbat  tbe  living  migbt  truly 
be  called  slares  of  tbe  dead — on  remembering  tbat  in 
Cbina^  tooj  tbere  bas  been,  and  still  continaeSj  a  kindred 
worsbip  generating  kindred  restraints;  we  sball  perceive^  in 
tbe  fear  of  tbe  dead^  a  social  factor  wbicb  is,  at  first,  not 
less  important,  if  indeed  it  is  not  more  important,  tban  the 
fear  of  tbe  living. 

And  tbus  is  made  manifest  tbe  need  for  tbe  foregoing 
acconnt  of  tbe  origin  and  development  of  tbis  tradt  in  the 
social  nnits,  by  wbicb  co*ordination  of  their  actions  is  ren- 
dered  possible. 

§  210.  Setting  out  witb  social  ouits  aa  tbos  conditioned, 
as  tbns  constituted  pbysically^  emationally,  and  intellectnally, 
and  as  tbos  possessed  of  certain  early-acquired  ideas  and 
oorrelative  feelings,  tbe  Science  of  Sociology  bas  to  give  an 
acconnt  of  all  tbe  pbenomena  tbat  resnlt  from  their  com« 
bined  actions. 
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The  simplest  of  sucli  combined  actions  are  those  bj  wliich 
the  Buccessive  generations  of  units  are  produced^  reared,  * 
and  brouglit  into  fitness  for  co-operation.  The  development 
of  the  family  thas  Stands  first  in  order.  The  respective 
ways  in  which  the  fostering  of  offspring  is  influenced  by 
proxniscait 7^  by  polyandry,  by  polygyny,  and  by  monogamy^ 
have  to  be  traced ;  as  have  also  the  results  of  ezogamons 
marriage  and  endogamons  marriage.  These,  considered 
first  as  affecting  tiie  mauitenance  of  the  race  in  nomber  and 
qoality,  have  also  to  be  eonsidered  as  affecting  the  domestio 
Uvea  of  adults.  Moreover,  beyond  obsenring  how  the 
seTeral  forms  of  the  sexual  relations  modify  family-life, 
they  have  to  be  treated  in  connexion  with  public  life;  on 
which  tiiey  act  and  which  reacts  on  them,  And  then,  after 
the  sexual  relations,  haTO  to  be  similarly  dealt  with  the 
parental  and  filial  relations. 

Sociology  has  next  to  describe  and  explain  the  rise  and 
development  of  that  political  Organization  which  in  several 
ways  regulates  affairs — ^which  combines  the  actions  of  in- 
diyiduals  for  purposes  of  tribal  or  national  offence  and 
def ence ;  which  restrains  them  in  certain  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another;  and  which  also  restrains  them  in  certain 
of  their  dealings  with  themselyes.  It  has  to  trace  the  re- 
lations of  this  co-ordinating  and  Controlling  apparatus  to 
the  area  occupied,  to  the  amount  and  distribution  of  popu- 
lation,  to  the  means  of  communication.  It  has  to  show  the 
diSerences  of  form  which  this  agency  presents  in  the  dif • 
ferent  social  types,  nomadic  and  settled,  military  and  in- 
dostrial.  It  has  to  describe  the  changing  relations  between 
this  regulative  structure  which  is  unproductive,  and  those 
Btructures  which  carry  on  production  and  make  national 
life  possible.  It  has  also  to  set  forth  the  connexions  be- 
tween^ and  rociprocal  infiuences  of,  the  institutions  carrying 
on  civil  govemment,  and  the  other  govemmental  institu- 
tions simultaneoualy  developing — the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
ceremonial.    Änd  then  it  has  to  take  account  of  those  modi- 
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ficationS  whicli  persistent  political  restraints  are  ever  work- 
ing  in  the  characters  of  the  social  units^  as  well  as  tlie  modi- 
fications  worked  bj  the  reactions  of  tlie  changed  characters 
of  the  Units  on  the  political  organiasation. 

There  has  to  be  similarly  described  the  evolution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  and  functions.  Commencing  with 
these  as  anited  to^  and  often  scarcely  distingoishable  from, 
the  political  structures  and  functions,  their  divergent  de- 
velopments  must  be  traced.  How  the  share  of  ecclesias- 
tical agencies  in  political  actions  becomes  graduallj  less; 
how,  reciprocally,  political  agencies  play  a  decreasing  part 
in  ecclesiastical  actions;  are  phenomena  to  be  set  forth. 
How  the  internal  Organization  of  the  priesthood,  difFeren- 
tiating  and  integrating  as  the  Society  grows,  Stands  related 
in  type  to  the  co-existing  organizations,  political  and  other ; 
and  how  changes  of  structure  in  it  are  connected  with 
changes  of  structure  in  them ;  are  also  subjects  to  be  dealt 
with.  Further,  there  has  to  be  shown  the  progressive  diver- 
gence  between  the  set  of  rules  gradually  framed  into  civil 
law,  and  the  set  of  rules  which  the  ecclesiastical  Organiza- 
tion enf  orces ;  and  in  this  second  set  of  rules  there  has  to 
be  traced  the  divergence  between  those  which  become  a  code 
of  religious  ceremonial  and  those  which  become  a  code  of 
ethical  precepts.  Once  more,  the  science  has  to  note  how 
the  ecclesiastical  agency  in  its  structure,  functions,  laws, 
creed,  and  morals,  Stands  related  to  the  mental  nature  of 
the  Citizens ;  and  how  the  actions  and  reactions  of  the  two 
mutually  modify  them. 

The  simultaneously-evolving  System  of  restraints  whereby 
the  minor  actions  of  Citizens  are  regulated  in  daily  lifo,  has 
next  to  be  dealt  with.  Ancillary  to  the  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical controls,  and  at  first  inseparable  from  them,  is 
the  control  embodied  in  ceremonial  observances;  which, 
beginning  with  rules  of  class-subordination,  grow  into 
rules  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  The  mutila- 
fcions  which  mark  conquest  and  become  badges  of  servi« 
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fcnde ;  the  obeisances  which  are  originally  signs  of  submis« 
Bion  msde  by  the  conquered;  the  titlea  wbich  are  words 
directly  or  metaphorically  attribating  mästery  over  those 
wbo  atter  them ;  tbe  salntatioBS  wUcb  are  also  tbe  flaitering 
prof essions  of  sabjection  and  implied  inf eriority^ — ^ÜiesOi  and 
some  others^  bare  to  be  traced  in  their  genesis  and  deyelop« 
mcnt  as  a  snpplementary  regolative  agency.  The  growth 
of  tbe  stmctnre  wbiob  maintaina  obserranoes ;  the  acoamn- 
lation^  complication^  and  increasing  definition  of  observ- 
anees;  and  the  resnlting  code  of  bye«lawB  of  condnct 
which  oomes  to  be  added  to  the  civil  and  religfioos  codes; 
hare  to  be  severally  dehneated.  These  regolatire  arrange* 
ments^  too^  must  be  considered  in  their  relations  to  co« 
existing  regulative  arrangements ;  with  which  they  all  along 
maintain  a  certain  congmity  in  respect  of  coeröiveness. 
And  the  recipTOcal  inflnences  exercised  bythese  restraintfl 
on  men'B  natnresy  and  by  men'a  naturea  on  thenii  need 
setting  forth. 

Co-ordinating  stmctores  and  functiona  having  been  dealt 
with,  there  have  to  be  dealt  with  the  stmctnres  and  fanctions 
co-ordinated.  The  reg^nlative  and  the  operative  are  the  two 
most  generally  contraated  divisions  of  every  aoeiety ;  and  the 
inquiries  of  highest  importänoe  in  social  science  conoem 
the  relations  betwe^a  them.  The  stagea  throngh  which  the  in- 
daatrial  part  paases^  from  ita  orig^inal  nnion  with  the  govern- 
mental part  to  ita  nltimate  aeparateness,  have  to  be  atndied. 
An  allied  anbject  of  stndy  ia  the  growth  of  those  reg^olative 
atmctarea  which  the  indnstrial  part  develops  within  itaelf . 
For  pnrpoaea  of  productiott  the  actione  of  ita  nnita  have  to 
be  directed;  and  the  variona  forma  of  the  directive  appa- 
ratna  have  to  be  dealt  wi£h-— the  kihda  of  govemment  nnder 
which  separate  gronpa  of  workera  aot ;  the  kinds  of  govöm- 
ment  nnder  wUch  wörkera  in  the  aame  bttsiness  and  of  the 
aame  clasa  are  combined  (eventoially  differentiating  into 
gnilda  and  into  nniona) )  and  the  kind  of  govemment  which 
keepa  in  balance  the  activities  of  the  variona  induatrial 
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stmctares.  The  relations  betweea  the  forms  of  tliese 
indnstrial  goyemmenis  and  the  forma  of  the  co-existing 
political  and  ecolesiastical  goveroments^  Iiave  to  be  con- 
sidered  at  each  saccessive  stage ;  as  have  also  the  relations 
between  each  öf  these  successive  forms  and  the  natares  of 
the  citkens:  there  being  hete,  too,  a  reciprocitj  of  influ- 
ences.  After  the regolatiTe paartet  the industrial  Organization 
comes  the  operatire  part;  also  presenting  its  Bacces9iTe 
stages  of  difierentiation  and  Integration.  The  Separation  of 
the  distribntiye  systein  from  the  prodactive  System  haying 
been  first  träced^  there  has  to  be  traoed  the  gro^wing 
division  of  labonr  within  each^the  nae  of  grades  amid  kinds 
of  distribntors  as  well  as  grades  and  kinds  of  prodncers. 
And  then  there  have  to  be  added  the  effeöta  whioh  tiie 
developing  and  dxfferentiating.indnstries  prodace  on  öne 
another-^the  advances  of  the  indnatriäl  arta  themselves^ 
caosed  hy  the  help  received  from  bne  annther's  improve* 
ments. 

After  these  stmctnres  and  fanctions  whioh  make  np 
the  Organization  and  life  of  each  södety^  hare  to  be 
treated  certain  assodated  derelöpments  whioh  aid^  and 
are  aided  hy,  social  erolntion-^  the  derelöpments  of  lan- 
gnage^  knowledge^  morals^  esthetics.  Lingoistic 

progress  has  to  be  considered  first  as  displayed  in  langnage 
itselfj  while  passing  from  a  relatively  incoherent,  indefinite, 
homogeneons  state^  to  states  that  are  sncodssivel^  more 
ooherent^  definite^  and  heterogeneons.  We  hare  to  note 
how  increasing  social  complezity  condnces  to  incieasing 
complezxty  of  langnage;  and  how^  as  a  sooiety  becomes 
settled/it  beoomes  possible  f  or  its  langnage  to  aoqnire  perma- 
nenee.  The  connexion  between  the  derelöpments  of  words 
and  aentences  and  the  correlatiTe  deydopmente  of  ihought 
which  they  aid^  and  whioh  are  aided  by^them^  has  to  be  ob- 
served :  the  reciptocxty  being  traced  in  the  increasiiig  mnlti- 
plicity^  yariety,  exactneas^  whioh  each  helps  the  otber  to 
gain.  Progress  in  intelligence^  thos  aSBooiated 
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with  progress  in  language^  has  also  to  be  treated  as  an 
accompaniment  of  social  progress ;  wliich,  while  furtliering 
it^  is  furthered  by  it.  From  experiences  which  accomulate 
and  are  recorded^  oome  comparisons  leading  to  generali- 
zations  of  simple  kinds.  Gradoally  the  ideas  of  unifor- 
mity,  order^  cause,  becozning  nascent,  gain  deamess  with 
each  fresh  truth  established.  ilüd  wlüle  there  have  to 
be  noted  the  comiQxion  between  each  phase  of  science  aod 
the  ooncomitant  phase  of  social  lif e^  there  have  also  to 
be  noted  the  stages  throngh  which,  within  the  body  of 
science  itself,  there  is  an  advance  from  a  feWj  simple,  inco- 
herent  tmths,  to  a  number  of  specialized  sciences  f orming  a 
body  of  tmths  that  are  multitadinoos,  varied,  exact,  co- 
herent.  The  emotional  modifioations  which,  as  indi- 

cated  above,  accompany  social  modifioations,  both  as  causes 
and  ^  conseqnences,  also  demand  separate  attention. 
Besides  observing  the  inter-actions  of  the  social  state  and 
the  moral  state,  we  hare  to  observe  the  associated  modifi- 
oations of  those  moral  codes  in  which  moral  feelings  get 
their  intellectual  ezpression^  The  kind  of  behavionr 
which  each  kind  of  regime  necessitates^  finds  for  itself  a 
justification  which  acquires  an  ethical  character;  and 
hence  ethics  mnst  be  dealt  with  in  their  social  depend- 
ences.  Then  come  the  gronps  of  phenomena  we 

call  »sthetic;  which^  aß  exhibited  in  ärt-products  and  in 
the  correlatiTe  sentiments,  have  to  be  stndied  in  their 
respectiye  evolntions  intemaQy  considered,  and  in  the  rela- 
tions  of  those  evolntions  to  accompanying  social  phenomena. 
Diverging  as  they  do  from  a  common  root,  architectnre, 
Bcolptare,  painting,  together  with  dancing,  mnsic,  and 
poetry,  have  to  be  severally  treated  as  connected  with  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  stages,  with  the  co-existing 
phases  of  moral  sentiment,  and  with  the  degrees  of  intel- 
lectual advance. 

Finally  we  have  to  consider  the  inter-dependence  of  strac- 
tures^  and  functions,  and  prodncts,  taken  in  their  totality. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WTHAT   IS   A   SOCIETY? 

§  212.  This  question  Iobs  to  be  asked  and  answered  at  the 
catset.  IJntil  we  haye  decided  wliether  or  not  to  regard  a 
aocietj  as  an  entitj ;  and  nntil  we  have  decided  whether,  if 
regarded  äs  an  wtitj,  a  fiodety  is  to  be  classed  as  abso- 
Intelj  nnlike  all  otbw  entitiea  or  as  like'some  others;  our 
oonception  of  the  subject-matter  bef ore  us  remains  ragae. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  society  is  bat  a  ooUective  name  f  or 
ft  nnmber  of  indiyiduals,  Canying  the  controversy  between 
nominal iam  and  realism  into  another  sphere,  a  nominalist 
might  affirm  that  jnst  as  theire  exist  only  the  members  of  a 
epecies,  while  the  species  considered  apart  from  them  has 
no  exbtence;  so  the  nnits  of  a  society  alone  exist^  whiie  the 
existenoe  of  the  society  is  bat  verbal.  Instancing  a  lec- 
torer's  andience  as  an  aggregate  which  by  disappearing  at 
the  close  of  the  lecture,  proves  itself  to  be  not  a  thing  bat 
only  a  certain  arrangement  of  persons,  he  might  argne  that 
the  like  holda  of  the  Citizens  forming  a  nation. 

Bat  withont  dispating  the  other  steps  of  his  argament^ 
the  last^  Step  may  be  denied.  The  arrangement^  temporary 
in  the  one  case,  is  lasting  in  the  other;  and  it  is  the  per- 
manencB  of  the  relations  among  component  parts  which 
constitates  the  individuality  of  a  whole  as  distingaished 
from  the  individualities  of  its  parts.  A  coherent  mass 
broken  into  fragments  ceases  to  be  a  thing;    while^  oon- 
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versely^  tHe  stones,  bricks^  and  wood,  previoasly  separate^ 
become  the  thing  called  a  boase  if  connected  in  fixed  ways. 
Thos  we  consistentlj  regard  a  Bociety  as  an  entity^  becaose^ 
thougb  f ormed  of  discrete  nnits^  a  certain  concreteness  in 
tbe  aggregate  of  tbem  is  implied  by  tbe  maintenance^  f  or 
generations  and  centories^  of  a  general  likeness  of  arrange- 
ment  tbronghout  tbe  area  occnpied.  And  it  is  tbis  trait 
wbicb  yields  oar  idea  of  a  society«  For,  witbbolding  tbe 
name  from  an  erer-cbaug^ng  Cluster  sucb  as  primitive  men 
form^  we  apply  it  only  wbere  some  constancy  in  tbe  distri- 
bution  of  parts  bas  resolted  from  settled  life. 

§  213.  Bat  now^  regarding  a  society  as  a  tbing,  wbat  kind 
of  tbing  most  we  call  it  f  It  seems  totally  onlike  erery  object 
witb  wbicb  oar  senses  acqoaint  os.  Any  likeness  it  may 
possibly  bave  to  otber  objects^  cannot  be  manifest  to  peroep- 
tion^  bat  can  be  discemed  only  by  reason.  If  tbe  constaat 
relations  among  its  parts  make  it  an  entity;  tbe  qaestion 
arises  wbetber  tbeso  oonstant  relations  among  its  parts  are 
akin  to  tbe  constant  relations  among  tbe  parts  of  otber 
entities.  Between  a  sooiety  and  anytbing  else^  tbe  only 
conceivable  resemblance  most  be  one  dae  to  parallelism  of 
principh  in  the  arrangemeni  of  eompanents. 

Tbere  are  two  great  classes  of  aggregates  witb  wbicb  tbe 
social  aggregate  may  be  compared — tbe  inorganio  and  tbe 
organio.  Are  tbe  attributes  of  a  society^  considered  apart 
from  its  living  units,  in  any  way  like  tbose  of  a  not-liring 
bodyT  or  are  tbey  in  any  way  like  tbose  of  a  living  body  T 
or  are  tbey  entirely  nnlike  tbose  of  botb? 

Tbe  first  of  tbese  qaestions  needs  only  to  be  asked  to  be 
answered  in  tbe  negative.  A  wbole  of  wbicb  tbe  parts 
are  alive^  cannot^  in  its  general  cbaracters^  be  like  lifeless 
wboles.  Tbe  second  qaestion^  not  to  be  tbns  promptly 
answered,  is  to  be  answered  in  tbe  affirmative.  Tbe  rea- 
sons  for  asserting  tbat  tbe  permanent  relations  among  tbe 
parts  of  a  society,  are  analogous  to  tbe  permanent  relations 
among  tbe  parts  of  a  living  body,  we  bave  now  to  consider. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A   80CIETT   IS   AN   ORGANISM. 

§214.  Whbn  we  say  tliat  growth  is  common  to  social 
aggregates  and  organic  aggregates^  we  do  not  thns  entirely 
exclude  Community  with  inorganic  aggregates;  some  of 
tliese,  as  crystals^  grow  in  a  yisible  manner;  and  all  of  them^ 
on  the  hjpothesis  of  evolution,  are  concluded  to  haye  arisen 
by  integration  at  some  time  or  other.  Nevertheless^  com- 
pared  with  tliings  we  call  inanimate,  living  bodies  and  so- 
eieties  so  conspicnously  exhibit  angmentation  of  mass,  that 
we  may  fairly  regard  tbis  as  characteristio  of  them  botb. 
Many  organisms  grow  thronghont  their  lires ;  and  the  rest 
grow  thronghont  considerable  parts  of  their  lives.  Social 
growth  asnally  continnes  either  np  to  times  when  the  so- 
cieties  divido^  or  np  to  times  when  they  are  overwhelmed. 

Here^  then^  is  the  first  trait  by  which  societies  ally  them- 
selves  with  the  organic  world  and  substantially  distinguish 
themselTes  from  the  inorganic  world. 

§  215.  It  is  also  a  character  of  social  bodies,  as  of  living 
bodies^  that  while  they  increase  in  size  they  increase  in 
stmctnre.  A  low  animal,  or  the  embryo  of  a  high  one,  has 
few  disting^ishable  parts;  bnt  along^with  its  acqnirement 
of  greater  mass,  its  parts  maltiply  and  simnltaneonsly  differ- 
entiate.  It  is  thns  with  a  society.  At  first  the  nnlikenesses 
among  its  gronps  of  nnits  are  inconspicnons  in  nnmber  and 
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degree;  but  as  it  becomes  more  populoos^  divisions  and 
Bub-dirisions  become  more  namerons  and  more  decided. 
Further^  in  tbe  social  organism  as  in  tbe  indiyidual  organism^ 
differentiations  cease  onlj  with  that  completion  of  the  type 
wbicli  marka  maturitj  and  precedes  decay. 

Though  in  inorganic  aggregates  also^  as  in  tbe  entire 
solar  System  and  in  eacb  of  its  members^  stmctaral  differen- 
tiations acoompany  the  integrations ;  yet  these  are  so 
relatively  slow,  and  so  relatively  simple,  tbat  they  may  be 
disregarded.  The  multiplioation  of  contrasted  parts  in 
bodies  politic  and  in  living  bodies,  is  so  great  that  it  snb- 
stantially  constitates  another  common  character  which  marks 
them  ofE  from  inorgauic  bodies. 

§  216.  This  oommunity  will  be  more  folly  appreciated  on 
observing  that  progressive  differentiation  of  stmctnres  is 
accompanied  by  progressive  differentiation  of  fonctions. 

The  multiplying  divisions,  primary,  secondaiy^and  tertiary, 
which  arise  in  a  developing  animal,  do  not  assnme  their 
major  and  minor  unlikenesses  to  no  pnrpose.  Along  with 
diversities  in  their  shapes  and  compositions  there  go  diver» 
sitiea  in  the  actiona  they  perform :  they  grow  into  nnlike 
Organs  having  nnlike  duties.  Assniülng  the  entire  f onction 
of  absorbing  nutriment  at  the  Barne  time  that  it  takea  on  its 
stmctaral  characters,  the  alimentary  System  becomes  gradn* 
ally  toarked  off  into  contrasted  portions ;  each  of  which  has 
a  special  f  unction  f  orming  part  of  the  general  f  anction.  A 
limb,  instrumental  to  locomotion  or  prehension,  acquires 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  which  perform  their  leading 
and  their  snbsidiary  shares  in  this  office.  So  is  it  with  the 
parts  into  which  a  society  divides.  A  dominant  class  arising 
does  not  simply  become  nnlike  the  rest,  bnt  assames  con- 
trol  over  the  rest  j  and  when  this  class  separates  into  the 
more  and  the  less  dominant,  these,  again,  begin  to  discharge 
distinct  parts  of  the  entire  control.  With  the  classes  whose 
actions  are  controUed  it  is  the  same«    The  varions  groupa 
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into  wliich  tliey  fall  have  varions  occapations :  each  of  sucli 
gronps  also,  witliin  itself,  acqairing  minor  contrasis  of  parte 
along  witli  minor  contrasis  of  duties. 

And  here  wd  see  more  clearly  how  the  two  classes  of 
tliings  we  are  comparing  diatingaisli  themselves  from  tliingfs 
of  other  classes ;  f or  sucli  difFerences  of  stmctnre  as  slowly 
arise  in  inorganic  aggregates,  are  not  accompanied  by  what 
we  can  fairly  call  differences  of  function. 

§  217.  Why  in  a  body  politic  and  in  a  living  body,  tbese 
unlike  actions  of  nnlike  parts  are  properly  regarded  by  ns 
as  fanctions,  while  we  cannot  so  regard  tÜe  unlike  actiona  of 
nnlike  parts  in  an  inorganic  body,  we  sfaall  pereeive  on  tnm- 
ing  to  the  nezt  and  most  distinctive  common  trait. 

Evolution  establislies  in  tbem  botb,  not  differences  simply, 
bjt  definitely-connected  differences — differences  sucli  tiiat 
e^b  makes  tbe  others  possible.  The  parts  of  an  inorganic 
aggregate  are  so  related  that  one  may  change  gpreatly  with- 
oat  appreciably  affecting  the  rest.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
parts  of  an  organio  aggregate  br  of  a  social  aggregate.  In 
either  of  these  the  changes  in  the  parts  are  mutually  deter- 
mined,  and  th0  changed  actions  of  the  parts  are  mutnaliy 
dependent.  In  both,  too,  this  matuality  increases  as  the 
eyolution  advances.  The  lowest  type  of  imiinal  is  all  stomach, 
all  respiratory  snrface,  all  limb.  Development  of  a  type 
having  appendages  by  which  to  move  about  or  lay  hold  of 
food,  can  take  place  only  if  these  appendages,  losing  power 
to  absorb  nutriment  directly  from  surrounding  bodies,  are 
supplied  with  nutriment  by  parts  which  retaln  the  power  of 
absorption.  A  respiratory  surface  to  which  the  circulatiDg 
fluide  are  bronght  to  be  aerated,  can  be  formed  only  on  con- 
dition  that  the  concomitant  loss  of  ability  to  supply  iteelf 
with  materials  f or  repair  and  growth,  is  made  good  by  the 
development  of  a  structure  bringing  these  materials.  So  is 
it  in  a  Society.  What  we  call  with  perfect  propriety  its 
Organization,  has  a  necessary  implication  of  the  6ame  kind. 
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Wliile  radimwtarj^  it  is  all  warriori  all  honter^  all  Hut« 
bnilder,  all  tool-maker :  eveiy  pari  falfils  for  itself  all  needa. 
Progress  to  a  stage  cliaxacterized  hy  a  permanent  army^ 
can  go  on  only  as  there  arise  arrangementa  for  supplying 
that  army  with  food^  clothes,  and  mnnitions  of  war  by  the 
rest.  If  bere  the  popolation  occnpies  itaelf  Bolely  witii 
agricultnre  and  tbere  witb  mining — ^if  tbese  mannfactore 
goods  wliile  those  distribute  tbem ;  it  most  be  on  condition 
that  in  ezchange  for  a  special  kind  of  Beryice  rendered  bj 
each  part  to  other  parts^  these  other  parts  severally  gire 
due  proportions  of  their  Services. 

This  diyifiion  of  labonr,  first  dwelt  on  by  political  econo- 
mists  as  a  social  phenomenon^  and  thereupon  recognized  by 
biologists  as  a  phenomenon  of  living  bodies^  which  they 
called  the  '^physiological  division  of  labonr/'  is  that  which 
in  the  society^  as  in  the  animal^  makes  it  a  living  whole. 
Scarcely  can  I  emphasize  sufficiently  the  truth  that  in  re- 
spect  of  this  fondamental  trait,  a  social  organism  and  an 
individnal  oif^amsm  are  entirely  alike.  When  we  see  that 
in  a  mammal^  arresting  the  längs  qoickly  bringa  the  heart 
to  a  stand;  that  if  the  stomach  &ils  absolutely  in  its  office 
all  other  parts  by-and-by  cease  to  act;  that  paralysis  of  its 
limbs  entails  on  the  body  at  large  death  from  want  of  f ood 
or  inabiUty  to  escape;  that  loss  of  even  snch  small  organs  as 
the  eyes,  deprives  the  rest  of  a  Service  essential  to  their 
preservation;  we  cannot  bnt  admit  that  matiud  dependence 
of  parts  is  an  essential  characteristic.  And  when,  in  a  society^ 
we  see  that  the  workers  in  iron  stop  if  the  miners  do  not 
sapply  materials;  that  makers  of  olothes  cannot  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  absence  of  those  who  spin  and  weave 
textile  fabrics;  that  the  mannfactnring  oommonity  will  cease 
to  act  nnless  the  f ood-producing  and  food-distributing  agen- 
cies  are  acting ;  that  the  Controlling  powers,  govemments, 
bareauz,  jadicial  offioers,  police^  mnst  fail  to  keep  Order 
when  the  necessaries  of  lif e  are  not  snpplied  to  them  by 
the  parts  kept  in  order;   we  are  obliged  to  say  that  this 
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mnioal  dependence  of  paris  ia  similaily  rigoroas.  Unlike 
&8  the  two  kinds  of  aggregates  are  in  Bundry  respects,  thoy 
are  alike  in  respect  of  tliis  fundamental  character,  and  the 
charactera  implied  by  it. 

§  218.  How  the  combined  aotions  of  mutually-dependent 
parte  oonstitate  life  of  the  whole^  and  how  there  hence  re- 
Bnlts  a  poraUelism  between  national  life  and  individual  life« 
we  See  still  more  clearly  on  leaming  that  the  life  of  erery 
visible  organism  is  oonstitated  by  the  lives  of  units  too 
minnte  to  be  seen  by  the  nnaided  eye. 

An  nndeniable  illnstration  is  f  umished  us  by  the  stränge 
Order  Myxomyeetes,  The  spores  or  germs  produced  by  one 
of  these  f orms,  beoome  ciliated  monads  which,  after  a  time  of 
active  locomotion^  ehange  into  shapes  like  those  of  amoebae, 
move  abont^  take  in  nutriment^  grow^  mnltiply  by  fission. 
Then  these  amOBba*fonn  individnals  swarm  together,  begin 
to  coalesce  into  groups,  and  these  gronps  to  coalesoe  with 
one  another :  making  a  mass  sometimes  barely  visible,  some- 
times  as  big  as  the  hand.  This  plasmodvwm,  irregulär, 
mostly  reticulated,  and  in  snbstance  gelatinoos,  itself  ex- 
hibits  moyements  of  its  parts  like  thoee  of  a  gigantic 
rhizopod  ;  (»eeping  slowly  over  surfaces  of  decaying  matters 
and  ev^i  up  the  stems  of  plants«  Here^  then,  union  of 
many  minate  Uying  iiidmdiuÜB  to  form  a  relatively  Fast 
aggregate  in  which  their  individualities  are  apparently  lost, 
bat  the  life  of  which  resnlts  from  oombination  of  their 
ÜTes,  is  demonstrable. 

In  other  cases,  instead  of  units  which,  originally  discrete, 
lose  their  indrviduälities  by  aggregation,  we  have  nnits 
which,  arising  by  multiplication  from  the  same  germ,  do  not 
part  Company,  but  nevertheless  display  their  separate  liyes 
very  dearly.  A  growing  sponge  has  its  hoiTiy  fibres.clothed 
with  a  gelatinons  snbstance ;  and  the  microscope  shows  this 
to  consist  of  moTing  monads.  We  cannot  deny  life  to  the 
cponge  a»  a  whole ;  for  it   shows  us  some  corporate  ac« 

21 
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tions.  The  onter  amoeba-form  nnits  partially  lose  their 
indmctnalities  hj  fosion  into  e,  protective  layor  or  Bkin ; 
the  anpporting  framework  of  fibres  is  prodoced  bf  tbe  Joint 
agency  of  tKe  monada ;  and  from  tbeir  Joint  agenc^  alao 
reeolt  tboee  corrents  of  watar  whicb  are  drawn  in  throngh 
the  Bmall  orificea  and  expelled  throajfb  tlie  largfr.  Bnt 
irhile  there  is  thns  ahown  a  feeble  s^regate  life,  the 
lives  of  the  mjriads  o£  compooent  nnita  are  vei^  little  sab- 
ordinated :  theae  nnita  form,  aa  it  were,  a  uation  haviog 
Boarcely  any  Bab-divisioQ  of  fanctions.  Or,  in  the  irorda  of 
ProfeaBor  Huxley,  "  the  eponge  repreaents  a  kind  of  sub- 
aqneouB  city,  whare  the  paople  are  arranged  aboat  the 
streeta  and  roads,  in  snch  a  manner,  that  eaoh  oan  eaaily 
appropriate  his  f ood  from  the  water  as  it  paasea  along." 

Even  in  the  highost  animals  there  remains  traceable  this 
relation  between  the  aggregate  life  and  the  Uvea  of  oom- 
ponenta.  Blood  ia  a  liquid  in  irhioh,  along  with  nntritire 
matt^rs,  circnlate  innnmerable  liring  nnits — the  blood  cor- 
pnaolea,  These  hare  severally  their  life-hi&tories.  Döring 
its  first  etage  each  of  them,  then  knowrt  aa  a  white  cor- 
puscle,  makea  independent  morementa  like  those  of  an 
amoeba;  and  thongh  in  its  adult  stage  as  a  red,  Qattened 
diso,  it  ia  not  viaibly  actire,  its  indiridoal  life  continues. 
Kor  is  this  indiridaal  life  of  the  onita  provable  only  wher« 
free  Sotation  in  a  Uqnid  allows  its  signs  to  be  readily  seen. 
Sondiy  mncons  anrfaces,  aa  those  of  the  air  paaaagea,  are 
oovered  with  what  ia  called  ciliated  epithelinm — a  layer  of 
minnte  cells  packed  aide  hj  aide,  and  eaoh  bearing  od  ita 
ezposed  end  sereral  cilia  continoally  in  motion.  The 
wavings  of  these  cilia  are  esaentiallf  like  thoae  of  the 
monada  whioh  live  in  the  paaaages  ninning  throngh  a 
fiponge  ;  and  just  aa  the  Joint  action  of  theae  ciliated  aponge 
monada  propels  the  cnrrent  of  water,  ao  does  the  Joint  action 
of  the  ciliated  epithelium  cells  more  forward  the  mncons 
Becretion  corering  them,  If  there  needs  forther  proof  of 
the  individual  lives  of  theae  epithelinm  oells^  we  have  it  in 
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tho  fact  that  whea  detacbed  aad  plaoed  in  fluid,  tlie;  "move 
aboat  with  considenible  rapidity  for  some  time,  hy  Ülb  con- 
tiaued  vibratiöiu  of  tKe  cilia  witli  whidi  thßj  sre  fnr- 
nialted." 

Oa  thns  seeiii^  that  od  ordimuy  Uring  orgamsm  may  he 
regarded  os  a  natioti  of  nnibi  tbat  lire  individoally,  and 
havfl  many  of  them  cossiderable  degreee  of  independenco, 
we  aball  percei.Te  liow  tmly  a  oattoii  of  hamaD  beinga  may 
be  regarded  as  an  organism. 

§  219,  Tbe  relatioQ  betneeo  tbe  lives  of  the  anits  aad  tbs 
life  of  ibe  aggregate,  bas  a  f ortiher  cbarooter  common  to 
ihe  two  casoB.  By  a  catastropbe  tbe  life  of  tbe  aggregate 
may  be  destroyed  witbont  immediately  destroying  tbe  livea 
of  all  its  nnits ;  wbile,  on  Üie  other  band,  if  no  catastropbe 
abridges  \t,  tbe  life  of  tbe  aggregate  inuneosely  exoeads  in 
lengtb  the  Uvea  of  its  imita. 

In  a  coM-blooded  animal,  ciliated  cella  perform  tbeir 
motions  witb  perfect  regularity  long  aftw  the  creatnre  tbey 
are  part  of  baa  become  motioiilesa ;  mnscnlar  fibrea  retain 
tbeir  power  of  contracting  nnder  atimalatioQ ;  tbe  ocIIb  of 
aecreting  Organa  go  on  ponring  oat  tbeir  prodnct  if  blood 
ia  artificially  anpplied  to  them ;  and  the  components  of  an 
entire  organ,  as  the  beart,  continue  tbeir  co-operation  for 
many  boors  after  tta  detachment.  Similarly,  arrest  of  those 
commeroial  activitiea  and  governmental  oo-ordinationa,  etc., 
«bich  constitnte  the  corporate  life  of  a  nation,  may  be 
caoaed,  aay  by  an  inroad  of  barbarians,  witbont  immediately 
Btopping  tbe  actions  of  all  the  nnite.  Certain  clasaes  of 
tbeae,  eapeoially  tbe  widely-difiiised  ones  engaged  in  food- 
prodoction,  may,  in  tbe  remoter  diatricts,  long  sorrive  and 
carry  on  tbeir  individui^  oconpations. 

Conversely,  in  botb  casea,  if  not  bronght  to  a  close  by  vio- 
leace,  the  life  of  tbe  aggregate  greatly  exceeds  in  doration 
the  lives  of  ita  nnits.  Tbe  minate  living  elementa  com- 
poaing  a  developed  animal,  sererally   evolve,   play  tbeir 
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piirts,  ißcay,  and  Are  repl(u:ed,  w^hile  the  aiiimal  aa  a  wholfl 
continnes.  In  the  deep  layer  of  the  ekis,  cellB  are  fonned 
b;  fiasion  wUeh,  08  they  eiilarge,  are  tbrost  oatwards, 
and  becoming  flattened  to  form  the  epidermiB,  eTentoally 
exfoliate,  while  the  yoanger  ones  beneath  take  tbeir  plooes. 
Liver-oelle,  growing  by  imbibitioii  of  matters  trom  wfaioh 
(liey  separate  the  bilo,  presently  die,  and  their  TOpaot  seata 
ara  occnpied  hj  another  generatlöii.  Brea  booe,  thoogh  so 
deose  and  seemingljr  inert,  ia  permeated  by  blood-Tessels 
carrying  materials  to  replace  old  componenta  by  new  ones. 
And  the  replacement,  rapid  in  aome  tisanes  and  in  oUters 
slow,  goea  on  at  auch  rate  that  düriog  the  continaed  enst- 
ence  of  the  entire  body,  each  portion  of  it  has  been  many 
times  over  prodnced  and  deetroyed.  Thns  it  n 

also  with.  a  sociely  and  ita  nnita.  Integrity  ot  the  whole 
and  of  each  large  dirision  ia  perennially  nuüntained,  not- 
withatanding  the  deatha  of  component  citjaena.  The  fabrie 
of  living  persona  which,  in  a  manufactoring  town,  prodoces 
some  commodity  for  national  nse,  remaina  after  a  centniy 
as  large  a  fabrie,  thongh  all  the  masters  and  workers  who 
a  Century  ago  composed  it  h&ve  long  since  disappearod. 
Even  with  the  minor  parts  of  this  industrial  atmotore  the 
like  holda.  A.  firm  that  datea  from  past  generations,  atill 
canTing  on  bnainesa  in  the  name  of  its  fonnder,  has  had 
all  ita  membere  and  emphy^i  ohanged  one  by  one,  perhapa 
sereral  timea  orer;  while  the  firm  has  continned  to  occopy 
the  same  place  and  to  maintain  like  relationa  to  bnyers  and 
Seilers.  Thronghont  we  find  thia.  GoTeming  bodiea,  gene- 
ral  and  local,  ecclesiastical  corporationa,  armiea,  institnttons 
of  all  Orders  down  to  goilda,  clube,  philanthropia  assooia- 
tions,  etc.,  show  na  a  continnity  of  life  ezceeding  that  of 
the  persona  constituting  them.  Nay,  more.  As  part  of  th« 
same  law,  we  aee  that  the  ezistence  of  the  society  at  large 
ezceeda  in  daration  that  of  some  of  these  componnd  parto. 
Private  uniona,  local  pnblic  bodies,  seeondary  national  insti- 
tutiona,  towna  carrying  on  special  industriea,  may  decay, 
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while  the  natiocj  malataining  its  integrit;,  erolres  in  masa 
ftad  stractare. 

In  both  caees,  too,  the  matuoIly-depeDdeat  ftmctions  o£ 
the  rarions  diviaiona,  being  Hererally  made  up  of  the  actions 
oE  inanj  onita,  it  resnits  that  these  onita  djing  one  by 
uue,  are  replaced  irithout  the  fonotion  in  whlch  the;  share 
being  eenaiblj  affect«d.  In  a  muscle  eacfa  sarcoas  element 
wearing  oat  in  its  tnrn,  ia  rentored  and  a  Substitution  mada 
while  the  rest  oany  on  their  combined  contractions  aa 
nsual;  and  the  retirement  of  a  pnblio  official  or  death  of  a 
phopman,  pertarbs  inappreciably  the  bnsinesa  of  the  depart- 
ment,  or  activitj  öf  the  industrj,  in  which  he  had  a  share. 

Hence  arises  in  the  social  organism,  as  in  the  indiridual 
organism,  a  life  of  the  whole  quite  unlike  tbo  lires  of  the 
Units;  thongh  it  is  a  Iife  producod  by  them. 

§  220.  From  these  lUcenesses  between  the  social  organiam 
and  the  indiridaal  organiam,  wo  must  now  turn  to  au  ex- 
treme nulikeuesB.  The  parte  of  an  animal  form  a  concreto 
whole;  bat  the  parta  of  a  society  form  a  whole  that  is  dis- 
trefe.  While  the  living  nnits  composing  the  one  are  bound 
together  in  cloee  contact^  the  ÜTiug  nnits  composiug  the 
other  are  free,  not  in  eontact,  and  more  or  lesa  widely  dis- 
persed.     How,  then,  can  there  be  any  parallelism? 

Though  this  difference  ia  fundamental  and  apparently 
pnts  comparison  out  of  the  questiou,  yet  ezsminatiou 
prores  it  to  be  Icss  than  it  secms.  Presently  I  shall  have  to 
point  out  that  complete  admiasion  of  it  consists  with  main- 
tenance  of  the  alleged  analogy;  bnt  wo  will  firat  observe  how 
one  who  thought  it  ueedful,  might  argue  that  even  in  this 
respect  there  is  more  kinship  than  a  cursory  glanoe  shows. 

He  might  nrge  that  the  physically-cohCrent  body  of  an 
imimal  is  not  composed  all  through  of  living  nnits;  but  that 
it  consista  in  large  measure  of  differentiated  ports  which 
the  Titally  active  parta  have  formed,  and  which  thereafter 
become  semi-rital  and  in  some  casea  almoat  un-vital.  Taking 
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BS  an  ezample  the  protoplasmic  lajer  underlyrng  tHe  &kin, 
he  might  say  tliat  while  tlda  consists  of  trulj  living  unitSy 
the  cells  produced  in  it^  changing  into  epithelinm  scalee, 
become  inert  protective  structures;  and  pointing  to  the  in- 
sensitire  nails^  hair,  homs^  and  teeth,  arising  froxn  this  layer 
he  might  show  that  such  parts^  though  componenta  of  the 
organism,  are  hardly  liying  componenta.  Carrying  out  the 
argnment^  he  would  contend  that  elsewhere  in  the  bodj  there 
exist  anch  protoplaamic  layera^  from  which  grow  the  tisaues 
compoaing  the  yarious  Organs — layera  which  alone  remain 
f ollj  aliye^  while  the  atmctorea  evolyed  from  them  loae 
their  vitality  in  proportion  aa  they  are  apecialized:  in- 
atancing  cartilage^  tendon,  and  connective  tiasue^  as  ahowing 
in  conspicuous  waya  thia  low  vitality.  From  all  which  he 
would  draw  the  inf erence  that  though  the  body  forma  a 
coherent  whole^  ita  esaential  unita^  taken  by  themselyea^  form 
a  whole  which  ia  coherent  only  throughout  the  protoplaamic 
layera. 

And  then  would  follow  the  argument  that  the  aocial 
organiam^  rightly  conceived^  ia  much  leaa  discontinaoua  thaa 
it  aeema.  He  would  contend  that  as,  in  the  indiyidoal 
organism,  we  include  with  the  fully  liying  parta,  the  leaa 
liying  and  not  liying  parta  which  corporate  in  the  total 
actiyitiea ;  aOj  in  the  aocial  organism,  we  muat  include  not 
only  thoae  most  highly  yitalized  nnita,  the  human  beinga^ 
who  chiefly  determine  ita  phenomena,  but  alao  the  yarions 
kinda  of  domeatic  animala,  lower  in  the  acale  of  life,  which 
under  the  control  of  man  co-operate  with  him,  and  eyen 
thoae  far  inferior  atructurea  the  planta,  which,  propa- 
gated  by  human  agency,  aupply  materiala  for  animal  and 
human  actiyitiea.  In  defence  of  thia  yiew  he  would  point 
out  how  largely  theae  lower  claaaeaof  organiama,  co-eziating 
with  men  in  aocietiea,  affect  the  atructurea  and  actiyitiea  of 
the  Bocietiea — ^how  the  traita  of  the  paatoral  type  depend  on 
the  naturea  of  the  creaturea  reared;  and  how  in  nettled 
Eocietiea  the  planta  prcducing  food,  materiala  for  textil» 
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üftbries,  etc.,  determine  certain  kinds  of  social  airangementB 
ftiid  actio&B.  After  whicli  he  miglit  insiat  that  since  the 
physical  characters,  mental  natarea,  and  daily  actirities,  of 
the  hnman  nnits,  aie,  in  part,  moalded  hj  relationa  to  tbese 
animalB  and  vegetala,  which,  living  by  their  aid,  and  aiding 
them  to  lire,  eotar  so  moch  into  Bocial  lue  as  even  to  be 
oared  for  by  legi^tion,  these  lower  liring  things  cannot 
rightl7  be  ezcladed  from  the  oonception  of  the  social 
orgaitism.  Hence  woald  come  bis  condusioii  that  Trhen, 
with  human  beinga,  are  incorporated  the  less  vitalized 
beingB,  animal  and  vegetal,  corering  the  sor&oe  ocotipied 
hj  tlie  Bocietf,  an  aggregate  reealta  haring  s  contmnity  of 
puis,  more  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  an  indindaal 
organism ;  and  irliich  is  also  like  it  in  being  compoBed  of 
local  aggregations  of  highly  Titalized  nsits,  imbedded  in  a 
rast  aggregation  of  onits  of  Tarions  lower  degrees  of  vita- 
litj,  which  aroj  in  a  sense,  prodaced  by,  modified  by,  and 
arranged  by,  tbe  bigber  onits. 

Bat  witbont  accepting  thia  view,  and  admitting  that  ths 
discreteaees  of  the  social  organism  Stands  in  marked  con- 
traat  witb  the  ooncreteneBs  of  the  individoal  organiam,  the 
objection  may  atill  be  adeqtiately  met. 

§  221.  Tboagh  coberence  among  its  parts  is  a  pre- 
reqoifflte  to  that  oo-operation  by  whioh  the  life  of  an  indi> 
vidnal  organism  is  oarried  on ;  and  thongh  the  members  of 
a  social  organism,  not  f orming  a  conorete  whole,  cannot  main- 
tain  co-operation  by  means  of  pbyeioal  inänences  directly 
propagated  &om  part  to  part ;  yet  they  csn  and  do  main- 
tun  co-operation  by  another  agency.  Not  in  contact,  they 
nererthelesa  affect  one  another  throngh  intervening  spaoes, 
both  by  emotional  langnage,  and  by  the  langnage^  oral 
and  Tritten,  of  the  inteUsct^  For  carrying  on  mntnally- 
dependent  actiona,  it  is  reqnisite  that  impnlses,  adjaatad  in 
their  kinds,  unonste,  and  times,  shall  be  coQTeyed  from 
part  (o  part.     This  reqnisite  ia  fnlfiUed  in  liring  bodies  by 
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molecular  wavesj  that  are  indefinitely  difiufied  in  low  tjpeB, 
and  in  higli  types  are  canied  aloiig  definite  cl^annels  (the 
fonction  of  which  has  been  aignificanUy  oalled  inter- 
nuneialj.  It  is  folfilled  in  societies  bj  the  si^ns  of  feelings 
and  thoagbts^  conyeyed  from  peraon  to  person ;  at  firat  in 
vagae  ways  and  only  at  sliort  distances^  bat  afterwards 
more  definitely  and  at  g^reater  diBtanöes.  That  is  to  say, 
the  inter-nnnoial  fonction,  not  aohierable  by  fitimnli  physi- 
oally  transferred,  is  nerertheless  aöhieved  by  langoage. 

The  mntiäd  dependence  of  parts  which  constitates  Organ- 
isation is  thus  effectnally  established.  Thongh  discrete 
instead  of  concreto,  the  social  aggregate  is  rendered  a  living 
whole» 

$  222.  Bnt  now,  on  porsning  the  coorsQ  of  thooght 
opened  by  this  objection  and  the  answ^er  to  it,  we  arri^e 
at  an  implied  contrast  of  great  significance — a  contrast 
fondamentally  affecting  our  idea  of  tJxe  ends  to  be  achieved 
by  social  life. 

Thongh  the  discreteness  of  a  social  organism  does  not 
prev-ent  snb*division  of  f  onctions  and  mutual  dependence  of 
parts,  yet  it  does  prevent  thät  diSerentiation  by  which  one 
part  becomes  an  organ  of  feeling  and  thought,  while  other 
parts  become  inaensitive.  High  animals  of  whateyer  class 
are  distingnished  from  low  ones  by  complex  and  well-inte- 
grated  nervons  Systems.  While  in  inferior  types  the  minnte 
floattered  ganglia  may  be  seid  to  dzist  f  or  the  benefit  of  other 
^tmctores,  the  concentrated  ganglia  in.  snperior  types  are 
the  stmctnres  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  rest  may  be  said  to 
ezist«  Thongh  a  developed  nerrons  System  so  directs  the 
actions  of  the  whde  body  as  to  preserve  its  integrity ;  yet 
the  welfare  of  the  nervdos  system  is  th6  ultimate  object  of 
«11  these  actions :  dantage  to  any  othdr  organ  being  serioos 
only  because  it  immediately  or  remotely  entails  that  pain  or 
loss  of  pleasnre  which  the  nenrous  System  suffers.  Bat 
die  discreteness  of  a  sodety  negatives  differentiations  cor« 
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ried  to  tlus  extreme.  In  ao  individnal  orgaalfim  the  miaute 
livivg  onits,  noat  o£  them  permaruently  localized,  growing 
np,  worldng,  reprodacmg,  and  djing  sway  ia  their  re- 
■pectire  places,  »re  in  snooesBiTe  generations  moalded  to 
tlieir  respectire  f  anctions ;  so  that  some  beoome  specialis 
Mntient  and  othera  entirely  insentient.  But  it  is  otherwise 
io  B  social  orguiiam.  Tlie  anits  of  thia,  out  of  contact 
and  mnoli  lesa  rigidly  held  in  tlieir  relatwe  positions,  caa- 
Bot  be  Bo  macli  differeotiated  as  to  become  feelingleas  noita 
and  onitB  whioli  monopolize  feeling.  There  are, 

iodeed,  eliglit  tracea  of  sncli  a  difierentiation.  Hninaii 
beings  are  anlike  ia  the  amoonts  of  eensatioa  and  emotioa 
prodacible  in  them  by  like  caases  :  here  great  caUoasness, 
here  great  Bosceptibility,  is  cbaracteristic.  Ia  the  aame 
Booietry,  even  whore  its  members  are  of  the  same  racoj 
uid  Btiil  more  where  tta  membera  are  of  dominant  and 
aobjeot  raicee,  ibere  exists  a  contrast  of  this  kind.  The 
meobaauoally-woTkmg  and  hard-living  onits  are  less 
aenaitiTe  tbaa  tbe  mentally-working  and  more  protected 
«nita.  Bat  while  Ihe  regolative  stmctores  of  the  social 
organiara  teod,  like  those  of  the  individnal  organism,  to 
beoenie  seata  of  feeling,  the  tendency  is  checked  by  this 
want  of  physical  coheaion  vbich  bnnga  fixit^  of  fanction ; 
and  H  is  also  checked  by  tbo  continued  neod  for  feeling  in 
the  meohanically-working  nnits  for  the  dne  discharge  of 
their  f  onctiona. 

SßacB,  bben^  a  oardinal  difierence  in  the  two  kinds  of 
orgtHiiT"».  In  the  one^  conBciousneBs  ie  concentrated  in  a 
tmall  part  of  the  aggregate.  In  the  other,  it  is  diCFuBed 
throagboot  the  aggregate :  all  the  nnits  possess  the  capaci- 
ties  for  bappiness  and  misery,  if  not  in  eqaal  degrees,  still 
in  degreaa  that  approzimato.  As,  then,  there  is  no  social 
aenBOriam,it  restilts  that  the  welfore  of  the  aggregate,  con- 
aidered  i^wrt  from  tbat  of  the  nnit«,  ie  not  an  end  to  be 
songbt.  The  society  exists  for  the  benefit  of  its  members; 
not  its  members  for  the  benefit  of  the  socioty.     It  has  erer 
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we  See  tLat  the  members  of  one  large  class^  Üie  Protozoa, 
scarcely  ever  increase  beyond  that  microscopic  size  with 
whicli  eyery  Ingher  animal  begins.  Among  the  malti- 
tadinous  and  varied  Ooelentei'aia^  the  masses  ränge  from 
that  of  the  small  Hydra  to  that  of  the  large  Medusa. 
The  annulose  and  moUascoos  types^  respectively  show  us 
immense  contrasts  between  iheir  superior  and  inferior 
members.  And  vertebrate  animAlsy  mnch  larger  on  the 
average  than  the  rest^  display  among  themselTes  enormons 
differences. 

Eindred  yarieties  of  growth  strike  us  when  we  oontem- 
plÄte  the  entire  assemblage  of  haman  societies.  Scattered 
oyer  many  reg^ons  there  are  minate  hordes — ^still  extant 
samples  of  the  primordial  type  of  society.  We  haye  Wood« 
Veddahs  liying  sometimes  in  pairsi  and  only  now  and 
then  assembling;  we  haye  BashxDien  wandering  »boat  in 
f amilies  and  forming  larger  groups  but  occaaionally;  we 
haye  Faegians  clustered  by  the  dessen  or  the  sooira.  Tribes 
of  AostralianSf  of  Tasmanians»  o£  Andamaneaei  are  yariable 
within  the  limits  of  perhaps  twenty  tö  fifty.  And  similarly, 
if  the  region  is  inhospitable,  as  witili  the  Esqnimanx,  or  if 
the  arts  of  lifo  are  nndeyeloped»  as  with  the  Digger- 
Indians^  or  if  adjacent  higher  races  are  obstacles  to  growth, 
as  with  Indian  Hill*tribes  like  the  Juangs,  this  Umitation  to 
primitiye  size  contmaes.  Where  a  froitfol  bchI  affords  mach 
food,  and  where  a  more  settled  lifo,  leading  to  agricnltore, 
again  increaaes  the  snpply  of  food,  we  meet  with  larger 
social  aggregates :  instanoe  thoae  in  the  Polynesian  Islands 
and  in  many  parts  of  Afriea.  Here  a  hondred  or  two^  here 
several  thoosands^  here  many  thoasands^  are  held  together 
more  or  less  completely  in  one  mass.  And  then  in  the 
hjghest  societies  instead  of  partially-agg^gated  thousanda 
we  haye  completely -aggregated  millions« 

§  226.  The  growths  of  indiyidaal  and  social  organisma 
are  allied  in  another  respect.   In  each  case  size  augments  by 
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§  224.  SocimiiBS^  like  living  bodies^  begin  as  germa— 
originate  from  majsses  whicb  are  extremelj  mmute  in  com- 
parison  with  the  masses  some  of  ihem  eyentnally  reach. 
That  ont  of  small  wandering  hordes  such  as  the  Iowest  races 
now  form^  have  arisen  the  largest  societies^  is  a  conclusion 
not  to  1)6  contested.  The  implements  of  pre-historic  peo- 
ples^  rader  even  than  exifiting  eavages  ase^  implj  absence 
of  thoae  arts  by  which  alone  large  aggregations  of  men  are 
made  possible.  Beligious  oeremonies  that  snrviTod  among 
ancient  historic  races,  pointed  back  to  a  time  when  the 
prog^nitors  of  those  races  had  flint  knives,  and  got  fire  by 
the  friction  of  woodj  and  so  mnst  haye  liyed  in  such  small 
clastera  as  are  alone  possible  before  the  rise  of  agricultnre. 

The  implioation  is  that  by  processea  of  Integration,  direct 
and  indirect,  there  haVe  in  conrse  of  time  been  produced 
social  aggregates  a  million  timee  in  size  the  aggregates 
whidi  alone  ezisted  in  the  remote  past.  Here,  then,  is  a 
growth  reminding  ns,  by  its  degree,  of  growth  in  living 
bodies. 

§  225.  Between  this  trait  of  organic  evolntion  and  the 
answering  trait  of  snper-organic  evolntion,  there  is  a  fnr- 
ther  parallelism:  the  growths  in  aggregates  of  different 
olaasea  are  eztremely  varions. 

Glancing  over  the  entire  assemblage  of  animal  typest 
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nent  aggregates  become  less  distinct.  In  some  Oaslenieraia^ 
thongh  they  retain  considerable  independence,  whioh  they 
show  by  moving  aboat  like  Ämaßbce  when  separated,  they 
have  their  indiyidnalities  mainly  merged  in  that  of  the 
c^gSn^garte  formed  of  them:  instance  the  common  Hydra. 
Tertiary  aggregates  similarly  resnlt  from  the  maäising  of 
seoondary  ones.  Sundry  modes  and  phases  of  the  process 
are  observable  among  ooelenterate  typee.  There  is  tiie 
branched  hydroid,  in  which  the  individoal  polyp^  presenre 
fcheir  identities,  and  the  polypidom  merely  holds  them  toge« 
kher  j  and  there  are  forms,  snch  as  VeleUa,  in  which  the 
polypee  haye  been  so  modified  and  fosed,  that  their  indiyi- 
dnalities were  long  nnrecogniased.  Again,  among  the  Miol- 
hiseaida  we  have  feebly-nnited  tertiary  aggregates  in  the 
SalpidcB  ;  while  yre  Yrnve,  in  the  BoiryUidoB,  masses  in  whioh 
the  tertiary  aggregate,  greatly  Consolidated,  obscnres  the 
indiyidnalities  of  the  seoondary  aggpregates.  So,  töo,  is  it 
with  certain  annnloid  types ;  and,  as  I  haye  endeayonred  to 
show,  with  the  Armulosa  generally.  {Prin.  ofBiol.,  §  205.) 
Social  growth  proceeds  by  an  analogons  compoonding 
and  re-componnding.  The  primitiv^  social  gronp,  like  the 
primitive  gronp  of  physiological  nnits  with  which  organio 
eyolation  begins,  never  attains  any  considerable  size  by 
simple  increase.  Where,  as  among  Fnegians,  the  snpplies 
of  wild  food  yielded  by  an  inclement  habitat  will  not 
6nabl6  more  than  a  score  or  so  to  live  in  the  same  place— 
wher^,  as  among  Andamanese,  limited  to  a  strip  of  shore 
backed  by  impenetrable  bnsh,  forty  indiyidnals  is  abont 
the  nnmber  that  can  find  prey  withoat  going  too  far  firom 
their  temporary  abode — ^where,  as  among  Boshmen,  wander- 
ing  oyer  barren  tracts,  small  hordes  are  alone  possiblop  and 
eyen  fiEuniliee  '^are  sometimes  obliged  to  separate,  sinoe  the 
same  spot  will  not  afford  snfficient  sostenance  £or  all;*^ 
we  haye  extreme  instances  of  the  neoessary  limitation  of 
simple  gpronps,  and  the  neoessary  formation  of  migrating 
gronps  wnen  the  limit  is  passed.    Eyen  in  tolerably  pro« 
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dnotiTo  lutbitatB,  Shioq  of  the  groaps  is  erentaally  neoeflsi- 
tftted  in  a  kindred  nuniier.  Spreading  as  its  niimber 
mcreases,  a  .primitive  tribe  preaently  reachea  a  diffusion  at 
whioh  its  partB  become  incoherent;  aad  it  then  gradaallf 
separatee  into  tribes  that  become  diatinct  as  fast  aa  their 
ooiitiiniaUy-diTerging  dialects  psss  into  different  langoages. 
Freqoeotly  nothing  forUier  liappena  than  repetition  of  ^ia. 
Conflicts  of  tribes,  dwindliag  or  eztiaction  of  sotne,  growtbs 
and  spontaneoiiB  diriBioiiB  of  others,  continae.  The 

formation  o£  a  larger  society  resolta  ooly  by  oombio»- 
tion  of  these  smaller  societiea ;  which  occnrs  witboni 
oUiterating  tbe  dirisiona  previonaly  caosed  by  aeparations. 
Tfais  proceas  may  be  Boen  noir  going  on  among  Tarioos  nn- 
cinliied  racea,  aa  it  onca  went  on  among  tbe  anoestots  of 
tbe  civiliaed  raoes.  Instead  of  absoluta  independence  <Ä 
amall  hordea,  ancb  aa  the  lowest  eavageB  ahow  db^  more 
advanced  sar^ea  ahoir  na  alight  ooheaioas  auoog  lugw 
hordes.  In  Nraih  America  each  of  the  tiiree  great  tiibes 
(rf  Comanches  cousiata  of  Tarioos  banda,  having  anch  feeble 
combination  only,  aa  rasnlts  from  the  personal  ohaxaoter  <^ 
the  great  ohief .  So  of  Üie  Dakotahs  there  are,  according  to 
Bnrton,  aeren  principal  banda,  ea<^  incloding  minor  banda, 
nnmbering  altogether,  aooording  to  Gatlin,  forty-two ;  and 
in  like  maoaer  tbe  fire  Iroqnois  nations  had  aererally  eight 
tribee^  Closer  nnions  of  these  alightly-coherent  original 
gronps,  arise  ander  faTonrable  conditiona,  bat  only  now 
and  then  beoome  permanent.  A  common  form  of  Üie  pro- 
cees  ia  that  deacribed  l^  Maaoii  aa  oocorring  amosg  the 
Karens.  "  Bach  rillage,  with  its  scant  domain,  ia  an  inde- 
pendent  state,  aod  ereiy  diief  a  prioce ;  bat  now  and  theo, 
a  little  Napoleon  ariaea,  who  aabdnes  a  kingdom  to  hlmself, 
uid  builds  np  an  empire.  The  dycastiea,  however,  last  only 
with  the  coatrolling  mind."  The  like  happens  in  Airioa. 
Liringstone  aaya — "  Formerly  all  the  Haganja  were  onited 
ander  the  gOTOrmnentof  their  great  Chief,  ündi;  *  *  *  bat 
after  Undi'adeath  it  feil  to  pieoes.  *  «  «  Thü  hu  been  the 
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ineritable  fate  of  eveary  A&ioaa  Empire  froxn  idme  Imme« 
morial/'  Onlj  occasionally  do  there  resnlt  oompoand  social 
^gg^^g^^  that  endare  for  considerable  periods,  as  Da- 
homej,  or  as  Ashanfcee,  whioh  is  ''an  assemblage  of  states 
owing  a  kitid  of  feudal  obedienoe  to  the  soT^reign/' 
The  histories  of  Madagasoar  and  of  varions  Poljne&ian 
Islands  also  display  tbese  transitory  oompoand  gronps, 
out  of  whidi  at  lengfcb  come  in  some  oases  pennaiient  onee. 
In  the  earliest  times  of  the  eztinct  drilized  races,  lik»  stagea 
were  passed  thrpngh.  In  the  words  of  Mafipero,  Ifgypt  waa 
^dirided  at  first  intoa  greatnnmber  of  tribes^  which  at 
sereiral  pointe  simultaneoasly  began  to  establish  smaU  in« 
dependent  states,  ereiy  one  of  whioh  had  its  laws  and  its 
worship/'  The  Compound  gronps  of  Greeks  first  formed, 
were  those  minor  ones  resulting  from  the  subjngation  of 
Weaker  towns  hy  strenger  neighbouring  ones.  And  in 
Northern  Europe  dnring  pagan  times,  the  nomerous  Qerman 
tribes,  each  with  its  cantonal  dirisions,  illustrated  tiiis  second 
stage  oi  aggregation.  After  such  oomponnd  so« 

cieties  are  oonsolidated,  repetition  öf  the  prooess  on  a  kärger 
bcale  prodttces  donUy-^oompound  societies;  .which,  usnally 
cohering  but  feeblj,  beoome  in  some  caaes  quite  coherent. 
Masperö  iniers  thatr  the  Ijgyptian  states  desoribed  abova 
as  restdting  from  Integration  of  .tribes,  were  swallowed  np 
into  two  great  principalities,  Upper  Egypt  asid  Iiower 
Egypt,  whioh  were  erentoally  nnited :  the  smaU  statea  be* 
Coming  provinces.  The  boastiog  leoords  of  Meoopotamian 
kings  similarly  show  ns  this  nnion  of  nnioos  going  on.  8oj 
too,  in  Greece  the  int^^tion  previonsly  displayed  locally, 
began  afterwards  to  combine  all  the  minor  societies  into 
two  confederacies.  Before  and  after  the  Christian  era»  the 
like  happened  thronghout  Northern  Europe.  Döring  Ro- 
man days  there  arose  for  def  ensire  purposes  f  ederations  of 
tribes  which  eventually  Consolidated;  and  sabsequ^iÜy 
these  were  oompoonded  into  still  larger  aggrogates.  Then 
after  a  period  of  yagne.  and  varying  combinations,  there 
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eune,  in  later  timea,  aa  is  weil  iUnatreted  by  Frenoh  his- 
biiy,  a  TTiMaing  of  Bnwll  feudal  temtories  into  provinbes  snd 
a  Bnbseqoeai  tnaesing  6f  theBe  into  kingdome. 

So  that  in  both  orgänic  and  saper-orgsiiic  growtii,we  see 
a  proapss  of  oomponnding  and  re-ooinponnding  oarried  to 
TariotB  stagee.  In  both  ceaee,  after  aome  oonBolidation  of 
the  smalleat  i^ggregatee,'  tbere  comes  the  proeeas  öf  f ortning 
largOT  ^gr^tiaa  bj  miion  of  tbmi ;  and  in  both  caaes  re> 
potitiott  of  thia  proOeas  makes  aeoondary  aggregates'  into 
tertiaiy  ones. 

§  227.  Orgamo  growth  and  eaper-organio  groirth  hare 
yet  another  analogy.  As  aboTO  said,  increase  by  mnltipU- 
cation  of  individoala  in  a  gronp,  and  increase  by  anion  of 
gronps,  may  go  od  simultan  eonsly ;  and  it  does  thia  in  both 
cases. 

The  original  clnsters,  animal  and  social,  are  not  only 
amall,  bat  they  lack  density.  Creatores  of  low  typea  occapy 
large  apaces  considering  the  qnantities  of  animal  snbstance 
they  contain;  and  low -type  societiea  spread  over  areas  that 
are  wIde  relatively  to  the  nombers  of  their  component  in- 
diridaals.  Bnt  as  Integration  in  animals  ia  shown  by  con- 
centration  as  well  as  by  bnlkiness ;  so  that  social  integra> 
tion  that  resolts  from  the  clnstering  of  clnsters,  ia  joined 
with  angmentation  of  the  number  contained  by  each  Cluster. 
If  we  contrast  the  popolonsaess  of  regions  inhabited  by  wild 
tribes  with  the  popnloosnese  of  eqnal  regions  in  Enrope ;  or 
if  we  contrast  the  density  of  popolation  in  England  ander 
the  Heptarchy  with  its  present  density;  we  see  that  besides 
the  growth  prodaced  by  uuioa  of  gronps  there  has  gone 
on  interstitial  growth.  Just  aa  the  higher  animal  has 
become  not  only  larger  than  the  lower  bat  more  solid ;  so, 
too,  has  the  higher  society. 

Social  growth,  then,  eqnally  with  the  growth  of  a  living 
body,  shows  ns  the  fundamental  trait  of  erolntion  nnder  a 
twofold  aspect.     Integration  is  displayed  both  in  the  forma- 
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tion  of  a  larger  masd^  and  in  tlie  progreas  of  such  masa 
towards  that  coherence  dne  io  cloaeneas  of  parts. 

It  ia  proper  to  add,  lidwerer,  that  there  ia  a  mode  of  aocial 
growth  to  which  x>rganic  growth  afforda  no  pairallel — ihat 
cauaed  hj  the  migratioii  of  nnita  from  one  society  to  an- 
other.  Axaang  inany  primitiTe  groapa  and  a  f ew  developed 
onea^  tliia  ia  a  oonaiderable  factor ;  bnt,  generally,  ita  effect 
beaiB  ao  amall  a  ratio  to  the  effeeta  of  growth  by  xnoreaae  of 
popnlation  «nd  coaleacenoe  of  gronpa,  that  it  doea  not  mnob 
qnalify  the  analogy. 


CHAPTBB  IV. 

30C1AL   STKUCTCEES. 

^  228.  Ih  Bocieties,  as  in  living  bodies,  tacrease  of  mvia 
ifl  habitnally  accompanied  hy  increaee  of  stmctiiTe.  Along 
with  that  Integration  which  is  the  primary  trait  of  evolu- 
tioa,  both  exMbit  in  a  Iiigb  degree  tlie  spcondaty  trait, 
differentiatioa. 

The  asBociation  of  these  two  characters  in  animals  was 
described  in  the  Frinei^le»  of  Biology,  §  44.  Exclading 
certain  low  kinds  of  them  whose  activities  are  little  abore 
those  of  plante,  we  recognized  tbe  general  law  that  large 
aggregatee  hare  high  organizations.  The  qnalificationa  of 
thiB  law  which  go  along  with  differencea  of  medintn,  of 
habitat,  of  type,  are  nomerons ;  bat  when  made  they  leave 
intact  the  tnith  that  for  carrying  on  the  combined  life  of  a 
great  mass,  complex  arrangements  are  reqnired.  So, 

too,  18  it  with  BOcieties.  As  we  progress  from  the  amallest 
gronps  to  larger;  from  Bimple  gronpB  to  componnd  gronps ; 
from  componnd  gronps  to  doably  componnd  onoB ;  the  nn- 
likenesaea  of  partH  increase.  The  soci^  mase,  homogeneons 
when  minnte,  habitnally  gaioa  in  heterogeneity  along  with 
each  increment  of  growth;  and  to  reach  great  size  mnst 
acqnire  great  heterogeneity.  Let  ns  glance  at  the  leading 
itages. 

Natnrally  in  a  state  like  that  of  the  Cayagnas  or  Wood- 
Indiani  oi  Sonth  America,  bo  litÜe  social  that  "  one  famüy 
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lives  at  a  distance  from  another^''  social  Organization  is 
impossible;  and  even  where  there  is  some  sliglit  associa- 
tion  of  families,  Organization  does  not  establish  itself  wliile 
thej  are  few  and  wandering.  Gronps  of  Eaqoimanx^  of 
Anstralians,  of  Boshmen,  of  Fnegians^  are  withoat  even 
tliat  primary  contrast  of  parts  implied  by  settled  chieftain- 
ship.  Their  members  are  snbject  to  no  control  bnt  sncb  as 
is  temporarily  acquired  by  the  strenger,  or  more  cnnning,  er 
more  experienced :  not  even  a  nnclens  is  present.  Habita- 
ally  where  larger  simple  gronps  exist,  we  find  some  kind  of 
head.  Thongh  not  a  uniform  rule  (f or,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
See,  the  genesis  of  a  Controlling  agency  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  social  activities),  this  is  a  general  rule.  The 
headless  Clusters,  whoUy  ungoyemed,  are  inooherentj  and 
separate  before  they  acquire  considerable  sizes;  but  along 
with  maintenance  of  an  aggregate  approaching  to,  or  ex- 
ceeding,  a  hundred,  we  ordinarily  find  a  simple  or  Compound 
ruling  agency — one  or  more  men  claiming  and  exercising 
authority  that  is  natural,  or  supematural^  or  both.  This  is 
the  first  social  differentiation.  Soon  after  it  there 

frequently  comes  anotherj  tending  to  form  a  diyision  be- 
tween  regulative  and  operative  parts.  In  the  lowest  tribes 
this  is  mdely  represented  only  by  the  contraat  between  the 
relative  positions  and  functions  of  the  two  sexes :  the  men 
baving  unchecked  control,  carry  on  such  extenud  actions  as 
the  tribe  shows  us,  chiefly  in  war;  while  the  women  are 
made  subject  drudges  who  perform  the  less  skilled  parts  of 
the  process  of  susteutation.  But  that  tribal  growth  and 
developmj^nt  of  chieftainship  which  gives  military  supe- 
riority,  presently  results  in  enlargement  of  the  operative 
part  by  the  addition  of  captives,  This  begins  unobtrusively. 
While  in  battle  the  men  are  killed  and  of ten  eaten,  the  non- 
combatants  are  enslaved:  the  Patagonians,  for  example, 
make  slaves  of  women  and  children  taken  in  war.  Later, 
and  especially  when  cannibalism  ceases,  comes  the  enslave- 
ment  of  male  captives ;  whecice  resolts,  in  some  cases^  an 
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operative  pari  clearly  matked  ofE  from  the  regulative  part. 
Among  the  Chinooks,  Itoea  teils  us  that  "  alaras  do'  all  the 
laboriooa  work."  We  read  that  the  Belnchi,  avoiding  the 
bard  labour  of  ooltiTation,  impose.it  npon  the  Jatts,  the 
anoient  inhabitants  whom  titay  hare  sabjogated.  Aooord' 
ing  to  Beecham,  it  ia  nsnal  oa  the  Gold  Coast  to  make 
the  Blares  clear  the  groond  for  cnltiTatioä.  And  hy  tbe 
Felatahs^  "  the  male  Blaves :  ore  employed  in  tbe  Tariona 
trades  of  buüding,  working  in  iron,  weaTiog,  makiog  shoes 
or  ck*l^ee,  amd  in  traffio;  the  female  slaves  in  epiDaing, 
baking,  and  seUidg  water  in  the-streets."^ 

Akmg  itdth.that  increaee  of  mass  cansed  bj  nnion  of 
primary  Boci^  aggregates  into  aeoondary  onea,  a  fnrther 
nnlikeness  of  parts  begins  to  ariso.  The  holding  together 
ot  tbe  Compound  oluster  implies  a  head  of  the  whole  aa  well 
•a  heada  of  the  parte ;  and  a  diflerentiation  analogona  to  that 
whicb  originaUj  prodaced  a  cbief,  now  prodoces  a  ohief  of 
Chiefs.  Sometiaea  tbe  combination  is  made  for  defeoce 
againat  a  oonunon  foe,  and  sometimM  it  reealtB  from  con- 
qneat  by  one  tribe  of  tbe  reet.  In  this  last  oaae  the 
predominaiit  tribe,  in  the  maintenanee  of  ita  aopremacjr, 
developa  more  highlf  ila  military  oharacter :  so  becoming 
anlikethe  otbere. 

How  aftor  sneh  olnsters  of  clnatepa  have  been  so  consoli* 
dated  that  their  nnited  powers  can  be  wirided  hj  one 
goTeming  agency,  tfaere  come  alliances  with,  or  subjagations 
o^  other  such  conqMund  alnsters,  ending  from  time  tö-  time 
in  ooalescence— how  when  thia  happens  there  resolta  still 
greater  oomplexi^  in  tbe  gOTeming  agenc}',  with  its  king, 
local  rolers,  and  petty  cbieis — how,  at  the  same  time,  tbere 
arise  mor^  matbed  diriflions  of  olaaae^^military,  priestly, 
elave,  etc.;  it  needa  not  to  point  oat  more  specifically.  That 
compüoation  of  atmctnre  accompanies  increase  of  masa,  ia 
■nffioiently  obrions. 

4  229.  Thia   inoreaae   of  heterogeneity,  whicii   in  both 
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olasses  of  aggregates  goes  along  with  gprowtli^  preeento 
anotber  tnit  in  oomiiion.  Beyond  nnlikenesseB  o{  parts 
resnitiag  from  development  of  the  oo-oidinatiiig  agenoies, 
ihere  presenüy  foUow  unlikenesses  among  the  agenoies  oo- 
ordinated-r-tlie  organs  of  alimentation^  etc.,  in  the  one  case, 
acd  the  indastriai  organs  in  the  other. 

When  animal-aggregates  of  the  lowest  order  nnite  to 
form  one  of  a  higher  order,  and  when,  again,  ihese  aeoondary 
i^ggi^g&tes  are  oompoanded  into  tertiary  aggregates,  each 
component  is  at  first  similar  in  stmctnre  to  the  other 
componentB;  bat  in  the  oonrse  of  evolation  diiwimilaritiea 
arise  and  beoome  more  and  more  decided«  Among  the 
Ocelenterata  the  stages  are  clearly  indioated.  From  the 
Bides  of  the  common  hydra,  bnd  ont  yoong  onea  whioh, 
when  they  haye  f nlly  developed,  separate  from  the  parent« 
In  the  cpmponnd  hydroids  the  yoong  polypes  prodnced  in 
like  manner,  remain  permanently  attached,  and,  themselyes 
repeating  the  process,  presently  form  a  branohed  a§^^« 
gate.  When  the  members  of  the  oomponnd  gronp  lead 
similar  and  ahnoBt  independent  Utob,  as  in  fariona  rooted 
genera,  they  remain  aimilar:  Ba7e  thoae  of  them  which 
beoome  reprodnctiye  organB«  Bat  in  the  floating  and  swim- 
ming  clnaters,  formed  by  a  kindred  process,  the  differenÜy« 
conditioned  members  have  become  different,  white  assnming 
difEerent  kinds  of   actiyities    or   fonctions.  It 

is  thos  with  the  minor  social  gronps  combined  into  a 
major  social  gronp.  Each  tribe,  originally  self-sofficing, 
had  within  itself  such  feebly-marked  indnstrial  stmcturea 
as  snfficed  for  its  low  type  of  life;  and  these  were  like  those 
of  each  other  tribe.  Bat  nnion  of  them  greatly  facili« 
tates  exchange  of  commodities ;  and  if,  as  moatly  happens, 
the  component  tribes  seyerally  occnpy  localities  fayonr* 
able  to  dijSerent  kinds  of  prodaotion,  different  indnstrial 
actions  are  initiated,  and  there  resalt  differenoes  of  indns« 
trial  stractares.  Even  between  tribes  not  nnited,  as  those 
of  Aastralia,  there  is  barter  of  prodncts  famished  by  tbeir 
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respectiTe  habitata :  bo  long,  of  coorBe,  as  they  are  not  at 
war.  And  evideatly  where  thera  u  reaclied  enöh  a  stage  of 
Integration  as  in  Madagaecar,  or  as  in  the  ohi^  Negro  states 
of  Äfrica^  tbe  internal  peace  tliat  foUow8  Subordination  to 
ose  govBmment,  makes  commercial  iutercoarse  easy.  The 
like  parta,  being  permanently  hdd  togethra-,  mntoal  depend- 
ence  becomea  posBible;  and  along  with  growing  mutual 
dependenoe  there  goee  growing  onlikenesa  of  parte. 

§  230.  Tlie  adrance  of  Organisation  wbich  thos  follows 
the  advance  of  aggregation,  alike  in  individual  ot^ganiamg 
and  in  social  organisma,  conforms  in  both  oaaeB  to  tlie  aame 
general  law :  differentiationa  proceed  from  tbe  more  general 
to  the  more  special.  First  broad  and  simple  oontrasta  of 
parta;  then  wiÜiin  each  of  tbe  parte  thna  primanly  con> 
trasted,  changes  wUcb  make  nnlike  dirisions  of  them;  then 
witliin  each  of  tbese  nnlikß  aab-divisions  minor  mdike- 
neaaea;  and  ao  on  oontinnally. 

The  socceasiye  stagea  in  the  derelopment  of  a  vertebrate 
colomn,  aerve  to  illnstrate  this  law  in  animala.  At  the  ont- 
aet  an  elongated  depreasion  of  the  blastoderm^  caDed  the 
"primitive  groove,"  repreaents  the  entire  cerebro>spinal 
cuial ;  as  yet  there  are  no  marka  of  vertebna,  nor  eren  a 
contnst  between  the  part  which  is  to  become  head  and  the 
part  which  is  to  become  back-bono.  Freaentlj  the  ridgea 
bonnding  this  groore,  growing  np  and  folding  over  more 
rapidly  at  the  anterior  end,  whioh  at  the  same  time  widena, 
begin  to  make  the  skull  distingniahable  from  the  spine; 
and  the  commenceitient  of  s^mentation  in  the  apinal  put, 
while  the  cephalio  part  remains  onaegmented,  strengthens 
the  contrast.  Within  each  of  these  main  divisiona  minor 
dirisions  aoon  arise.  The  rndimentary  craniom^  beoding 
foirwarda  npon  itself,  aimaltaneonsly  acquires  tbree  dilata- 
tions  indicating  the  contained  nerrons  structnrea;  while 
the  segmentation  of  the  apinal  colnmnj  spreading  to 
ita  ends,  prodnces   an   almost-nniform  aeries   of   "  proto- 
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Tertebtsd."  At  ttrsi  ihese  proto^Verlebne  not  only  diffap 
little  froiü  one  another^  bat  each  is  relatiTelj  ahnple — a 
qnadrate  mass.  Grradoallj  this  almost-uniform  series  falls 
into  nnlike  divisions — ^the  cervical  group,  the  dorsal  group, 
the  lumbar  group ;  and  while  the  series  of  Tertebr»  is  thns 
beooming  speoialized  in  its  difibrent  regioi^a^  each.  yertebra 
is  changing  from  that  general  iorm  whioh  it  at  first  had  in 
common  with  the  rest^  to  the  more  special  form  erentoally 
distinguishing  it  from  the  reat.  In  all  parts  of  the  em- 
bryo  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  going  on  kindred  pro- 
cesses^  which^  first  making  each  large  pari  nnlike  all  other 
parts^  then  make  the  parts  of  that  part  nnlike  one  an- 
other.  In  social  erolntion  analogous  metamor-i 

phoses  may  be  everyirhere  traced«  The  rise  of  the  stmc- 
tnre  exercising  religions  control  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
In  simple  tribes,  and  in  dnsters  of  tribes  dttring  theit  early 
stages  of  aggregation,  we  find  men  who  are  at  once  sor« 
cerers,  priests,  diriners,  exorcists^  doctors, — ^men  who  deal 
with  snpposed  snpemataral  beings  in  aU  therarions  possible 
ways :  propitiating  them^  seeking  knowledge  and  aid  from 
them,  commanding  them,  subdning  them.  Along  with 
advanöe  in  social  integration^  there  come  both  differenoes 
of  fanction  and  difFerences  of  rank.  In  IVitn&a  '^  there 
is  a  rain-making  class  of  priests'';  in  Fiji  there  are  not 
only  priests,  bnt  seers;  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders 
there  flire  diyiners  as  wellas  priests;  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  Thomson  distingnishes'  between  priests  and  bot* 
cerers;  and  among  the  Kaffirs,  beeides  the  diviners  and 
rain-makerSj  there  are  two  olasses  of  doctors  who  respec* 
tiyely  rely  on  snpematnral  and  on  natural  agents  in  cnring 
their  patients.  More  adyanced  societies,  as  those  of  An- 
cient  America^  show  ns  still  greater  mnltiformity  of  this 
originally-nniform  social  stmctnre.  In  Mexico,  for  ex* 
ample;  the  medical  cläss,  desoending  from  a  class  of  sor- 
cerers  who  dealt  antagonistically  with  the  sapematnral  agents 
snpposed  to  cause  disease,  were  distinct  from  the  priests. 
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wliöse  dealings  mth  snpemataral  agents  were  propitiatoty. 
Fnrther,  within  the  priest-clasa  there  were  differeat  Orders, 
dividing  the  religioiis  offices  among  them — eacrificers,  di- 
Tinere,  singere,  composers  of  hymns,  instractors  of  youtli, 
etc.;  and  tliea  there  were  also  gradations  of  rank  among 
priests.  This  progreaa  from  goneral  to  special  in  priest- 
hoodfl,  haa,  in  the  higher  nations,  led  to  aach  maiked 
distinctions  that  the  original  kinshipa  are  forgotten.  The 
prieat-aatrologers  of  ancient  racea  were  initiators  of  the 
ecientific  class,  now  varionalj  apecialiued ;  from  the  priest- 
doctorfl  of  old  bare  come  the  medical  class  with  ita  chief 
diviflion  and  minor  diviaibna ;  while  within  the  clerical  claas 
proper,  have  arisen  not  only  variona  ranks  fröm  Pope  down 
to  acolyte,  bat  rarions  kinds  of  f  anctionaries — ^priest,  deacon, 
ohoriater,  ezorcist,  etc.,  aa  well  aa  the  many  kinda  of  monks 
and  nnns.  Similarly  if  we  trace  the  geoeaia  of  aaj  indna- 
trial  atmctnre;  aa  that  which  from  primitive  blacksmiths  who 
amelt  their  own  iron  as  well  as  make  implements  from  it, 
brings  OS  to  onr  iron-manofactaring  districts,  where  pre- 
paration  of  the  metal  is  eeparat«d  ioto  smelting,  refining, 
pnddling,  roDing,  and  where  tnming  thia  metal  into  imple- 
ments is  divided  into  Tarions  bosinesees  oairied  on  in  many 
kinda  of  tactories. 

The  transformatioa  here  iUnstrated,  is,  indeed,  an  aapect 
of  that  transf  ormation  of  the  homogeneooa  into  the  hetero- 
geoeooB  which  ererywhere  cliaracterizea  cTolntion ;  bnt  the 
tmth  to  be  noted  is  that  H  characteriBes  the  erolntion  of 
individnal  organisms  and  of  social  orgonisms  in  eepeoially 
high  degreea. 

§  231.  Closer  study  of  the  facta  ahows  na  another  strik- 
ing  paralleliam.  Organs  in  animala  and  oi^aoa  in  aocietiea 
haTe  internal  arrangements  framed  on  the  same  prinoiple. 

Diffeiing  from  one  another  as  Üie  riacera  of  a  living 
Creatore  do  in  many  respects,  they  all  hare  sereral  traits  in 
oommon.     £ach  viscns  contaios  appliances  for  oonreying 
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natriment  through  it^  for  bringing  it  materials  on  wUch  io 
operate^  for  carrying  awaj  the  producta  for  draining  off 
waste  matters;  as  alao  for  increasing  and  diminisking  ita 
activity.  Thougli  liyer  and  kidneys  are  widely  unlike  ia 
general  appearance  and  jninnte  stracture,  as  well  as  in  the 
Offices  they  folfil,  the  one  as  mach  as  the  other  haa  a  System 
of  aarteries,  a  System  of  veins,  a  System  of  lymphatics — ^has 
branched  Channels  throagh  which  its  exoretions  escape^  and 
neryes  for  exciting  and  checking  it.  In'  large  measnre  the 
like  is  trae  of  those  higher  organs  which^  instead  of  prepar- 
ing  and  pnrifying  and  distributing  the  blood,  aid  the  general 
life  by  carrying  on  eztemal  actions-^the  nervoos  and  mna- 
onlar  orgaus,  These^  tpOj  haye  their  Channels  for  bringing 
prepared  materials,  Channels  for  drafting  ofiE  yitiated  rnate-^ 
nals,  Channels  for  carrying  away  effete  matters;  as  also 
theilr  Controlling  nerye  ceUs  an4  fibres.  So  that  idong  with 
the  many  marked  differences  of  structure  there  are  theae 
marjked  coQm^nnitie^  of  strncture. 

It  is  the  Bi^me  in  a  society.  The  olostered  Citizens  form- 
ing  an  organ  which  producea  aome  commodity  for  national 
nse,  ot  whic)i  otherwise  satisfies  national  wanta>  haa  within 
it  subs^rvient  stmctnrea  snbstantially  like  those  of  each 
other  organ  carrying  on  each  other  fonction.  Be  it  a  cotton- 
wearing  district  or  a  district  where  cntleiy  is  made^it  haa  a 
aet  of  agencies  ^hich  bring  the  raw  material  and  a  aet  of 
ag^nciös  whi^sh  collect  and  send  away  the  mannfactnred 
articles ;  it  haa  an  elaborate  apparatns  of  major  and  minor 
chumnels  throngh  which  the  necessariea  of  life  are  drafted 
out  of  the  general  Stocks  circnlating  throngh  the  kingdom^ 
and  brought  home  to  the  local  workers  and  those  who  direct 
them ;  it  has  appliances,  postal  and  other;,  for  bringing  those 
impulses  by  which  the  industry  of  the  pjaca  is  ezcited  or 
checked;  it  has  local  Controlling  powers^  political  and  eode- 
aiaatical,  by  which  brder  is  maintained  and  healtbfol  action 
forthered.  So,  too,  when,  from  a  district  which  aecretea 
some  commodity,  we  tnm  to  a  sea-port  which  absorbs  snd 
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■eudfi  oat  goods,  wo  find  the  distribating .  and  restraining 
agendes  are  mostJy  tho  same.  Even  where  thia  social 
organ,  inetead  o£  canyiQg  oa  a  materifil  actirity,  has,  Uke  a 
uiÜTeraitj,  the  office  of  preparmg  certaia  classea  of  nnits  for 
social  fnncticms  of  particular  kiads,  this  general  type  of 
Btmctare  is  repeated :  -  ihe  appliances  for  local  sastantation 
aad  regiüatioa,  difiering  ia  eomo  respecte,  are  similar  in 
eBsentials — tbere  are  like  olassea  of  distributora,  like  classes 
for  civil  coQtrol,  and  a  speoially-deTcloped  class  for  eccleai- 
astical  control. 

Oa  obsemng  that  this  commonitj  of  sbractare  among 
social  o^ans,  like  tke  oommonity  of  strnctore  among 
Organs  in  a  living  body^  Decesaarily  acoompanies  mutaal 
dependence,  we  skall  see  even  more  clearly  than  hitherto, 
how  great  is  the  likeneaa  of  natore  betweea  individnal 
organizaticpa  and  social  Organization. 

§  232.  One  more  atractnral  ani^ogy  matft  bo  named. 
Tba  formatioa  of  organs  in  a  living  body  proceeds  in 
ways  wbicli  we  may  dis^goiah  as  fp^marj,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  ;  and,  paralleling  them,  there  are  prijnary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  ways  in  which  social  organs  are  formed.  We 
will  lock  at  eack  of  the  three  paralleliBms  by  iteelf. 

lu  ftnimftlH  of  low  types  the  seoretion  of  bile  is  carried  on 
not  by  a  liver,  bat  by  separate  cells  scattered  aloog  in  tbe 
wall  of  the  intestina  at  one  part.  These  oella  individnally 
perf orm  tfaeir  fnnction .  of  peparating  certain  matters  from 
the  blood,  and  individnally  ponr  out  the  producta,  No 
organ,  atrictly  so-called,  eziats ;  but  only  a  number  of  nnita 
not  yet  aggregated  into    an  organ.  Thia   ia 

anslogons  to  the  inoipient  form  of  an  industrial  etmctore  in 
a  Society.  At  first  each  worker  carriea  on  his  ocoapation 
»looe ;  and  himself  diaposes  of  the.prodnct  to  the  ccmsomer. 
The  arrangement  atiU  extaiU  in  our  TiUages,  where  the 
oobbler  at  bis  own  fireaide  makea  and  eells  boota,  and  where 
the  blacksmith  single-handed  doea  what  iron-work  ia  needed 
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described  above,  which  consists  of  a  namber  of  adjacent  cell- 
containing^follicles  having  separate  moatha. 

A  third  stage  the  analogy  may  be  traced.     Along  with 

tihat  increase  of  a  glandulär   organ   neoessitated  by  the 

more  actiye  funotionB  of  a  more  dereloped  snitnal»  ihere 

goes  a  change  of  atractUre  ^^nsequent  on  angmentaidon  of 

bulk.    If  the  follicles  multiply  whüe  their  ducts  bare  all  to 

be  bröught  tö  one  epot^  it  resnlts  that  their  orifiees,  increas- 

ingly  namerods,  oconpy  a  largef  airea  of  the  wall  of  the 

cavity  whioh  receiTes  the  discharge ;  and  if  lateral  extension 

of  thiB  area  is  negalayed  by  the  fnnctional  reqnirements,  it 

resnlts  thAt  Ihe  needfal  areä  is  gained  byfonüation  of  a 

coacnm.    Fnrther  need  of  the  same  kind  leads  to  secondary 

coeca  diverging  froTH  this  mäin  coecnm ;  which  hence  becomes 

in  part  ia  dact.  Thna  is  at  length  evolred  a  large  yiscns^  snch 

as  a  liver,  having  a  Single  inain  dact  with  ramifying  branches 

ramiingthroüghoatitstaiikss.  New  we  pass  from  the 

above-desmbed  kind  of  indostrial  organ  by  parallel  atagea 

to  a  higher  kind.    Theäre  is  no  sndden  -leap  from  the  honse- 

hold  type  to  the  factoiry  tyj^e^  bat  a  gradaal  transition. 

The  first  at^  is  ahown  os  in  those  rales  of  trade-gailda 

ander  which,  to   the   members  of   the  family,  might    be 

atdded  an  apprentice  (possibly  at  first  a  relation),  who^  as 

Brentano  says,  ''becamd  a  member  of  the  family  of  his 

masterj  who  instracted  him  in  his  trade,  and  irho,  like  a 

father,  had  to  watch  ovei^  his  morals,  as  weU  as  his  work  ^* : 

practically,  an  adopted  son.    This  modification  having  been 

initiatedi  there  fbllowed  the  emjfloying  of  apprentioes  who 

had  changed  into  jonmeymen.    With  the  deyelopment  of 

this  modified  honsehold-gronp,  the  master  grewintoa  seller 

of  goods  made,  not  by  his  own  femily  only,  bat  by  others; 

atid  with  the  enlargement  of  his  bnsiness  necesaarily  ceased 

to  be  a  worker  and  beeame  whoUy  a  distribntor^^a  Channel 

throtigh  which  went  cot  the  prodnets,  not  of  a  f ew  aons,  bat 

of  many  nnrelated  artisans.     This  led  the  way  to  esta- 

blishments  in  which  the  employed  &r  oatnnmbered  the 
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members  of  Ute  family ;  uatil  at  length,  witb  tlie  ose  of 
mecbanical  power^  came  the  factory;  a  eeriea  of  etories, 
EeTerally  contaiuing  a  crowd  of  producing  anita,  and  Bendicg 
oat  tribataiy  etreams  of  prodact  that  joic  befora  reaching 
the  Single  place  of  eiit.  Pinally,  in  greatl^-dereloped  in- 
dustrial  Organs,  such  as  those  yielding  textile  fabrics,  arise 
tnany  factoriea  cluBtered  in  the  same  town,  and  others  jn 
adjacent  towns,  to  and  from  wbicb,  along  branching  roads, 
eome  the  raw  material  and  go  the  bales  ot  cloth,  calico,  eta 
There  are  instances  in  which  a  new  indostry  passes 
throngb  these  stages  in  the  course  of  a  tew  generations  ;  as 
happened  vith  the  stocking  manufactnre.  In  the  Midland 
connties,  fifty  yeara  ago,  the  rattle  and  barr  of  a  solitary 
Btocking-frame  came  from  a  road-side  cottt^  every  here 
and  there :  the  Single  worker  made  and  Bold  bis  prodact. 
Presentlj  arose  work-ahopa  in  which  Bereral  sack  lootns 
might  be  keard  going :  there  was  the  father  and  hia  aons, 
witk  perkapa  a  jonmeyman.  At  lengtk  grev  np  the  large 
building  cnntaining  many  looms  driven  by  a  steam-engine ; 
and  at  last  many  such  large  boildinga  in  tke  same  town. 

§  233.  Tkese  atmctural  analogles  reack  a  final  pkaae  that 
ia  still  more  Btriking.  In  botk  cases  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  original  mode  of  derelopment  and  a  subatitated 
later  mode. 

In  the  general  conrae  of  organic  evolation  from  low  types 
to  kigb,  tkere  kare  been  passed  tkrough  by  insensible  modi- 
fications  all  tke  atages  above  described;  btit  now,  in  the 
indiridual  evolution  of  an  organiam  of  high  type,  these 
stagea  are  greatly  abridged,  and  an  organ  ia  prodnced  by  a 
comparatively  direct  process.  Tbns  the  liver  of  a  mamma- 
lian  embryo  is  formed  by  the  acoumulatioD  of  nnmerous 
cella,  which  preaently  grow  into  a  uass  projecting  from  the 
wall  of  the  intestine;  wbile  aimaltaneonsly  there  dipa 
down  into  it  a  coecnm  from  the  intestine.  Transforma- 
tion of  this    ccbciim  into  the  hepatic  dact  takes  place  at 
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the  Barne  time  that  within  the  masa  of  cells  there  anM 
minor  ducts,  connected  with  tliis  main  dnct;  and  there 
are  meanwliile  going  on  other  changes  which,  doring 
the  evolntion  of  the  organ  in  Baccessively  higher  types, 
came   one  after  another.  In  the    formation    of 

industrial  Organa  the  like  happens.  Now  that  the  factoiy 
form  of  atructure  ia  well-eatabliahed — now  that  it  haa 
become  iagrained  in  the  aocial  conatitution,  we  aee  direct 
aaaumptiona  of  it  in  all  induatriea  for  which  ita  adaptation 
haa  been  ahown.  If  at  one  place  the  diacovery  of  ore 
prompta  the  aetting  np  of  iron-worka,  or  at  another  a  fit 
kind  of  water  fSM^ilitatea  brewing,  there  ia  no  paaaing  throagh 
the  early  atagea  of  the  aingle  worker,  the  femily,  the  clna- 
tered  familiea,  etc.;  bnt  there  ia  a  andden  drafting' of 
materiala  and  men  to  the  apot,  and  a  rapid  formation  of  a 
producing  atmctnre  on  the  adyanced  type.  Nay^  not  the 
aingle  large  eatabliahment  only  ia  thua  evolved  after  the 
direct  manner,  bat  a  whole  cloater  of  large  eatabliahmenta. 
Such  a  caae  aa  that  of  Barrow  ahowa  na  a  town  with  its 
great  iron-worka,  ita  vaat  importing  and  ezporting  eatab- 
liahmenta, ita  large  docka  and  meana  of  commnnication,  all 
in  the  apace  of  a  few  yeara  framed  after  that  type  which 
it  haa  taken  many  centnriea  to  develop  throagh  aacceaaive 
modificationa. 

An  allied  bat  even  more  marked  change  in  the  eToIn- 
tionary  proceaa,  ia  alao  common  to  both  caaea.  Joat  as  in 
the  embryo  of  a  high  animal,  variona  Organa  hare  their  im- 
portant  parta  laid  down  ont  of  their  original  order,  in 
anticipation,  aa  it  were;  ao,  with  the  body  at  large^  ii 
happena  that  entire  Organa  which,  doring  the  aerial  geneais 
oi  the  type,  came  comparatively  late,  come  in  the  evolving 
indiyidoal  comparatively  aoon.  Thia,  which  P^f.  Haeckel 
haa  called  heterochrony,  ia  ahown  na  in  the  early  marking 
ont  of  the  brain  in  a  mammalian  embryo,  thongh  in  the 
loweat  vertebrate  animal,  no  brain  ever  eziata;  or,  again, 
in  the  aegmentation  of  the  apinal  cohimn  before  any  aliment 
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tary  System  is  fonned,  tliong'h,  id  a  proto-rertebrate,  erfm 
when  it«  aÜmentsry  Bystem  is  completed,  there  are  bot 
feeble  signs  of  tbat  segmBotatioii  from  which  a  Tcrtebrate 
azis  may  follow.  TLe  analogoos  cban^  of  order 

in  social  erotutioD,  ia  sfaown  ob  by  new  societieB  wlücli 
inherib  tlis  confirmed  habits  of  old  ones.  loataace  the 
United  Statee^  wHere  a  towa  in  the  far  west,  laid  down  in 
its  streeta  and  plots,  bas  ita  hotel,  dinrcli,  poBt-ofiSce,  baut 
while  tbere  are  bnt  few  hoiues ;  and  wbere  a  line  of  railway 
)B  niQ  throogh  tbe  wildemesa  in  antioipation  of  aettlemeutB. 
Or  instance  Anstralia,  wfaere  bat  a  few  ye&ra  after  the  hnts 
of  gold  diggera  begin  to  Cluster  round  some  new  mines, 
there  is  established  a  printing-office  and  joamal ;  thongh,  in 
tbe  mother-conntry,  centoriea  passed  before  a  town  of  lik« 
Bize  developed  a  like  ogency. 


OHAPTER  V. 

SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

(     .  •   ■   .    • 

r 

{  234.  CflANOES  of  .  stractores  cannot  occur  withoat 
dianges  of  functions.  Mach  that  wba  said  in  the  last 
cliapter  might^  therefore^  be  said  here  witli  sabstituted 
terms.  Indeed^  as  in  societies  many  changes  of  stmotore 
are  more  indicated  hj  changes  of  fonction  than  directly 
seen^  it  may  be  said  that  these  last  have  been  already  de- 
Bcribed  by  implicätion. 

There  are^  however,  certain  funcfcional  traits  not  mani- 
festly  implied  by  traits  of  stracture.  To  these  we  may 
devote  a  few  pages. 

§  235.  If  Organization  consists  in  snch  a  constmction  of 
the  whole  that  its  parts  can  carry  on  matnally-dependent 
actions,  then  in  proportion  as  Organization  is  slight,  the 
parts  most  be  comparatively  independent  of  one  another ; 
while^  conversely,  aJong  with  high  Organization  mnst  go  a 
dependence  of  each  part  npon  the  rest  so  great  that  Separa- 
tion is  fatal.  This  truth  is  eqoally  well  shown  ns  in  the  in- 
dividoal  organism  and  in  the  social  organism. 

The  lowest  animal-aggregates  are  so  constituted  that  each 
portion^  like  every  other  in  appearance,  carries  on  like 
actions ;  and  here  spontaneoos  or  artifioial  Separation  inter« 
feres  scarcely  at  all  with  the  lifo  of  either  part.  When 
the  &intly-differentiated  speck  of   protoplasm  forming  a 
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Bbizopod  is  accidentally  dirided,  eacb  division  goea  on  as 
beforo.  So,  too,  with  those  aggregates  of  the  aecond  order 
in  whicli  tlie  components  remaiii  aabatantially  alike.  The 
ciliftted  mon&da  clothing  tlie  horny  fibrea  of  a  liTing 
epoDge,  need  one  snother's  aid  bo  little  tbat,  wheD  tbe 
■ponge  is  cat  in  two,  eaoh  lialf  carries  on  ifca  processes  witb- 
oat  intermption.  Even  where  some  nnlikenesa  baa  ariseu 
amoog  the  anits,  a'a  in  the  familiär  polype,  the  pertnrbation 
caaeed  by  dirieion  ia  bat  temporary :  the  two  or  more  por- 
tiona  resnlting,  need  only  a  little  time  for  the  nuits  to  re- 
arrange  themaelTea  into  the  fit  forma  before  resoming  their 
ordinaiy  simple  actiona.  *  The  like  happens  for  the 

like  reaaon  with  the  lowest  aocial  aggregatea.  A  headlesa 
wandering  group  of  primitire  men  divides  withont  any 
inconrenience.  Each  man,  at  once  warrior,  bunter,  and 
maker  of  bis  own  weapona,  bnt,  etc.,  with  sqnaw  wbo  baa 
in  every  case  ths  like  dmdgeries  to  carry  on,  needs  con- 
cert  with  hia  fellows  only  in  war  and  to  some  eztent  in 
the  chase;  and,  ezcept  for  fighting,  concert  with  half  the 
tribe  ia  as  good  as  concert  witb  tbe  whole.  Even  where  the 
slight  differentiation  implied  by  cbieftainship  exists,  little 
incoHTenience  reanlts  from  Tolunfary  or  enforced  Separation, 
Either  before  or  after  a  part  of  the  tribe  migrates,  some 
man  becomes  head,  and  Bach  low  social  life  as  is  possible 


With  highly-orgaiiized  aggregates  of  either  kind  it  ia 
very  different.  We  cannot  out  a  mammal  in  two  withont 
cansing  immediate  deatb.  Twisting  off  the  head  of  a  fowl 
ia  &tal.  Not  eren  a  reptile,  thoagh  it  may  snrrive  the  loss 
of  ita  tail,  can  live  when  its  body  is  divided.  And  among 
annatose  creatures  it  simllärly  happens  that  thongh  in  some 
inferior  genera,  biaeetion  doea  not  kill  either  half,  it  killa 
botb  in  an  insect,  an  arachnid,  or  a  cmstacean.  If 

in  Ugb  societiea  the  effect  <ä  motil&tion  is  lesa,  still 
it  is  great.  Middlesez  separated  from  ita  snrroandings 
wonid  in  a  few  daya  bare  all  its  social  procesaea  stopped 
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by  lack  of  supplies.  Cat  off  tlie  cotton-district  from 
Liverpool  and  other  ports,  and  there  woold  come  arrest 
of  its  indostrj  followed  hj  mortality  of  its  people.  Lei  a 
division  be  made  between  the  coal-minlng  popnlations  and 
adjacent  popolationa  which  smelt  metals  or  make  broaddoth 
by  macliinery^  and  botb,  forihwith  dying  socially  by  arreet 
of  tlieir  actions^  wonld  begin  io  die  individually.  Thoagh 
wHen  a  civilized  society  is  bo  diyided  tbat  part  of  it  ia  left 
without  a  central  Controlling  agency^  it  may  presently  erolve 
one;  yet  there  is  meanwliile  much  risk  of  dissolation^  and 
before  re-organization  is  tolerably  effident^  a  long  period  of 
disorder  and  weaknesa  mnst  be  passed  thiongh. 

So  that  the  consensas  of  fonctions  beoomes  closer  as  the 
evolution  advances.  In  low  aggregates,  both  individual 
and  social,  the  actions  of  the  parts  are  bat  little  dependent 
on  one  another ;  whereas  in  dereloped  aggregates  of  both 
kinds,  that  combination  of  actions  which  constitates  the  lifo 
of  the  whole,  znakes  possible  the  component  actions  which 
constitute  the  lives  of  the  parts. 

§  ^36.  Another  corollary,  manifest  d  priori  and  proved 
ä  posteriori,  mast  be  nained.  Where  parts  are  little  differ- 
entiated,  they  can,  with  comparative  facility^  perform  one 
another's  fanctions ;  bat  where  mach  differentiated  they  cau 
perform  one  another's  fanctions  very  imperfectly,  or  not 
at  all. 

Again  the  common  polype  f  amishes  a  clear  illostration. 
One  of  these  sack-shaped  creatares  admits  of  being  tamed 
inside  oat,  so  that  the  skin  becomes  stomach  and  the 
stomach  beoomes  skin  :  eaoh  thereapon  beginning  to  do  ihe 
work  of  the  other.  The  higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of 
Organization  the  less  practicable  do  we  find  sach  exchanges. 
Still,  to  a  small  eztent,  sabstitations  of  fanctions  remain  pos- 
sible  in  the  most  developed  creatares.  Even  in  man  the  skin 
shows  a  trace  of  its  original  absorpÜTe  power,  now  mono« 
polized  by  the  alimentary  canal:  it  takes  into  the  ^stem 
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oertain  small  amonnta  of  matters  rabbed  OQ  to  it.  Such 
TicarioDB  actioos  are,  liowerer,  most  manifest  between  parts 
haviug  funotions  ihat  are  still  allied.  If,  for  instance,  escape 
of  tfae  bile  separated  hy  tbe  lirer  is  impeded,  otber  ezcretory 
Organs,  tbe  kidneys  and  (be  sldn,  become  Channels  tbrongb 
wbiob  bile  is  got  rid  of.  If  a  cancer  in  the  oesophagna  pre- 
Tonts  awallowing,  tbe  arrested  food,  dilating  tbe  casopbagiis> 
forms  a  poncb  in  wtucb  imperfect  digestion  is  set  np.  Bat 
tbese  emall  abilities  of  tbe  differ^itiated  parts  to  discbarge 
oae  aaotber's  datiea,  are  not  diaplaTed  where  tbe  stracinrea 
and  fonotions  bave  direrged  more  widely.  Thongb  macoua 
membrane,  contüiaoas  witb  skin  at  rariotis  orifices,  will,  if 
ererted,  assnnie  to  a  considerable  extent  the  obaractera  and 
powers  of  skin,  yet  seroos  membrane  will  not ;  nor  oan  bona 
or  mnscle  nndertake,  for  any  of  tbe  Tiscera,  portions  of  tbeir 
fonctions  if  they  foil. 

In  sooal  organisms,  low  and  bi^,  we  find  tbese  ralatiTel; 
great  and  relatirely  small  powers  of  snbstitatioii.  Of  conrse, 
wbere  each  member  of  the  tribe  repeats  every  otber  in  bis 
mode  of  life,  tbere  are  no  nnlike  fonctions  to  be  ezchanged ; 
and  wbere  tbere  bas  arisen  only  tbat  small  difiereatiation  im- 
plied hj  tbe  barter  of  weapons  for  otber  articles,  between  one 
member  of  tbe  tribe  skilled  in  weapon-making  and  others 
wbo  are  leos  ekilled,  tbe  destmction  of  tbis  specially-skiUed 
member  entaila  no  great  evtl ;  since  the  rest  can  sererally 
do  for  tbemselres  tbat  wbich  he  did  for  tbem,  Üuingh  not 
qnite  so  well.  Even  in  eettled  societies  of  considerable 
size,  we  find  the  like  holds  to  a  great  degree.  Of  tbe 
aocient  Mezicans  Zarita  says — "Ererj  lodisa  knows  all 
handicrafts  which  do  not  reqnire  great  skill  or  snbtle  aten- 
»{]&;"  and  Prescott  afBrms  that  in  Pent  eocb  man  "was 
expecbed  to  be  aoqnainted  with  tbe  rarions  handicrafts 
esaential  to  domeatio  comfort."  Here  it  is  plsin  tbat  tbe 
parte  of  tbs  societies  were  so  sligbtlj  differentiated  in 
tbeir  occnpations,  tbat  Bsaamplion  of  one  anotheHs  oooa- 
pations  remained  practicable.     Bnt  in  societies  like-ooi 
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own,  specialized  industriallj  and  oidierwise  in  higli  degreeSi 
the  actions  of  one  part  which  falls  in  its  f  anction  cannot  be 
assnmed  hj  otlier  parts.  Even  the  relatively  nnskilled  farm 
läbourera  would  haTe  their  duties  very  inadeqnately  per- 
f ormed  hj  the  nrban  population^  were  they  to  etrike ;  and 
cur  iron  mann&ctnres  wonld  loe  almost  stopped  if  their 
BpeciaUy-trained  artisans^  refasing  to  work^  had  to  be  re« 
placjsd  by  peasants  or  hands  from  cotton-factories.  Still 
less  conld  the  higher  f  tmctions^  legislative^  judiciair  etc.,  be 
effectaally  performed  by  ooal-miners  and  narries. 

Evidently  the  same  reason  for  this  contrast  holds  in  the 
two  cases.  In  proportion  as  the  nnits  forming  any  part  of 
an  individnal  organism  ar^  limited  to  one  kind  df  action,  as 
that  of  absorbing,  or  secreting,  or  contracting,  or  conveying 
an  impnlse,  and  become  adapted  to  that  action,  they  lose 
adaptation  to  other  actions ;  and  in  the  social  organism  the 
discipline  or  coltnre  reqoired  for  the  effectoal  discharge  of 
a  special  dnty,  implies  diminished  fitness  for  discharging  the 
special  duties  öt  others.  ' 

§  287.  Beyond  these  two  chief  fonctional  analogiea  be- 
tween  individoal  organisms  and  social  organisms,  that  when 
they  are  little  erolveä,  division  or  mutilation  caases  small 
inconrenience  bnt  when  they  are  innch  evolved  it  canses 
great  pertorbation  or  death,  and  that  in  low  types  of  either 
kind  the  parts  can  assnme  onö  ahother's  fnnctions  bnt  cannot 
in  high  types ;  snndry  conseqnent  functional  analogies  might 
be  enlarged  npon  did  lipaoe  permit. 

There  is  the  tmth  that*  in  both  kinds  of  organisma  the 
vitality  increases  in  proportion  as  the  fnnctions  become 
specialized.  In  either  case,  before  there  exist  varionsly- 
adapted  structnres  för  the  nnlike  actions,  these  are  ill- 
perf ormed;  and  in  the  absence  of  developed  appliances  for 
farthering  it,  the  ntilization  of  one  another's  Services  is  bat 
slight.  Bnt  along  with  advance  of  Organization,  every  part, 
more  limited  in  its  office,  perf orms  its  office  better ;  the 
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means  of  ezoh&ngiD^  benefita  beoome  greater;  each  aids  oll 
and  aU  aid  each  with  increasing  efficiency;  and  the  total 
actirity  we  call  life^  indiTidaal  or  national,  aagments. 

Mach,  too,Temaias  to  bo  Said  aboat  the  paralleliBm  between 
the  changea  by  which  the  fonctions  become  specialized;  bat 
thia,  aloDg  with  other  paralleliams,  will  beat  be  eeen  oa  fol- 
lowing  out,  aa  we  will  now  do,  the  erolation  of  the  Beveral 
great  syatetna  of  organa,  individnal  and  social ;  conaidering 
*heir  respectivo  stmctaral  and  foacticma]  traita  together. 


■  1 


CHAPTER  VI, 

STSTEHS  OF   OROANS. 

§  237«  Thb  hypothesis  of  evolution  implies  a  trath  thai 
was  established  independently  of  it — the  truth  that  all 
animals^  howeyer  nnlike  tliey  finallj  become^  begin  tlieir 
developments  in  like  ways.  The  first  stractural  cliangeSj 
once  passed  tlirongli  in  common  hj  divergent  types^  are  re- 
peated  in  tlie  early  changes  nndergone  by  every  new  indivi- 
doal  of  each  type.  Admitting  some  exceptions,  ohiefly 
among  parasites^  this  is  recognized  as  a  general  law. 

This  common  method  of  development  among  organismsj 
is  a  method  which  we  may  ezpect  to  find  paralleled  by  some 
common  method  among  social  organisms ;  and  our  expecta« 
tionwill  be  verified. 

§  238.  In  Firsi  PrincipleM  (§§  149—152)  andinthePWi». 
dfleB  of  Biology  (§§  287 — ^9)  were  described  tbe  primaiy 
organic  differentiations  which  arise  in  correspondence  with 
the  primary  contrasts  of  conditions  among  the  parts^  as  outer 
and  inner.  Neglecting  earlier  stages^  let  ns  pass  to  those 
which  show  ns  the  resnlting  Systems  of  organs  in  their 
simplest  forms. 

The  aggregated  nnits  oomposing  the  lowest  ccelenterate 
animal,  have  become  so  arranged  that  there  is  an  onter  layer 
of  them  directly  ezposed  to  the  snrronnding  medinm  with 
its  inhabitantSj  and  an  inner  layer  lining  the  digestive  oarity 
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dinjctly  exposed  oa\j  to  the  food.  From  oDits  of  the  outer 
layer  are  formed  those  tentacles  hj  whidi  small  creatnres 
we  caag^ht,  and  thoae  thread-cella,  as  they  are  called, 
-wlieDce  are  ejected  minate  weapons  against  invading  larger 
creatarea ;  whlla  by  anits  of  the  inner  layer  ia  ponred  ont 
the  solvent  which  prepares  the  food  for  that  abaorption 
which  they  afterwards  effect,  both  for  their  own  soatenta« 
tion  and  for  the  snatentation  of  the  reat.  Here  we  have 
in  its  firat  atage  the  fondamental  diatinction  which  pervades 
the  animal  kingdom,  between  the  extemal  parta  which 
deal  with  enrironing  eziatences — prey,  enemiea,  etc. — ■ 
and  the  internal  parts  which  ntüize  for  the  benefit  of  the 
eotire  body  the  nntritiona  sabatances  which  the  extemal 
parta  bare  secored.  Among  the  higher  Ccelenterata 

a  complication  occors.  In  place  of  each  aingle  layer  of  nnita 
there  ia  a  double  layer,  and  between  the  two  donble  layera 
a  apace.  This  Bpace,  partially  separate  from  the  stomach 
in  creatarea  of  thia  type,  beoomea  completely  shat  off  in 
typea  abore  it.  In  theae  snperior  typea  the  onter  double 
layer  forma  the  wall  of  the  body;  the  inner  donbte  layer 
bonndfl  the  alimentary  cavi^;  and  the  space  between 
them,  containing  auch  nntritiTe  mattera  aa  are  abaorbed, 
is  the  80-called  peri-Tisceral  sac.  Thongh  the  above- 
described  two  aimple  layera  with  their  intervening  proto- 
plaam,  are  bat  analogoua  to  the  onter  and  inner  ayatems 
of  higher  animala,  these  two  doaUe  layera,  with  the  inter- 
rening  cavity,  aro  homologou»  vnth  the  oater  and  inner  aya* 
tems  of  higher  aiiünals.  For  in  the  coone  of  evolntion  thia 
onter  double  layer  gives  riae  to  the  skeleton,  the  nerro- 
muacnlar  ayatem,  the  o^^na  of  aenae,  the  protecting  atruc- 
tores,  etc. ;  while  the  inner  double  layer  becomea  the  ali« 
mentary  canal  with  ita  nameroua  appended  Organs,  which 
almoat  monopolize  the  cavity  of  the  body, 

Early  atagea  which  are  in  principle  analogoua,  occur  in 
the  erolntion  of  aocial  organiama.  When  from  lowtribes  en- 
tirely  ondiSerentiated,  we  pass  to  tribes  nezt  above  them,  we 
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find  classes  of  masters  and  slares — masters  who^  as  warriora 
carry  on  the  offensive  and  defensive  activities  of  the  tribe, 
and  tHns  especiallj  stand  in  relations  to  environing  agencies; 
and  slaves  wlio  cany  on  inner  activities  f or  tlie  general  sos- 
tentation^  primarily  of  tlieir  masters  and  secondarily  of 
themselves.  Of  coofse  this  unlikeness  is  at  first  vagne. 
Wliere  tHe  tribe  subsists  mainlj  on  wild  animals,  its  domi- 
nant class,  not  only  warriora  bat  bnnters,  takes  a  large  Bbare 
in  procnring  food ;  and  sucli  few  captives  as  are  made  by 
war^  form  a  fiubject  class  wUcb  perf orms  the  less  skiUed  and 
more  labörious  parts  of  tbe  process  of  snstentation.  Bat  along 
witb  progress  to  the  agiicaltaral  state,  the  differentiatiou 
becomes  more  appreciable.  Thoagh  members  of  the  domi« 
nant  class  si;perintending  tlie  laboor  of  their  slaves  in  the 
fields^  sometimes  join  in  it — thötigh  the  smaller  chiefs  and 
even  the  greater  chiefs  occasionally  dö  this ;  yet  the  sabject- 
class  is  the  one  immediately  in  contact  with  the  f ood-sapply, 
and  the  dominant  class^  more  remote  from  the  food-snpply, 
is  becoming  directive  only^  with  respect  to  internal  actionsj 
while  it  is  both  exiecative  and  directive  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal  actions,  offensive  and  defensive.  A  society 

thns  composed  of  two  strata  in  immediate  contact,  compli- 
cates  by  the  rise  of  grades  within  each  stratnm.  For  smali 
tribes  the  stractare  jast  describ^d  saffices ;  bat  where  there 
are  formed  aggregates  bf  tribes,  hecessarily  having  more 
developed  govelumental  and  defensive  agencies,  with  ac- 
companying  more  develöped  indastrial  agencies  sapporting 
them,  the  higher  and  lower  strata  iseverally  begin  to.  dif- 
ferentiate  iötemally.  The  saperior  class,  besides  minor 
difitinctions  that  arise  locally,  originates  everywhere  a  sup« 
plementary  class  of  personal  adherents  who  are  mosüy  alBO 
warriors;  while  the  inferior  class  begins  to  separate  into 
bond  and  free.  Yarions  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  societies 
show  as  this  stage,  Among  the  East  Africans,  the  Congo 
people,  the  Coast  Negroes,  the  Inland  Negroes,  we  find  ^e 
same  general  snb-division — the  hing  with  his  relatives,  the 
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chief-cloaa,  the  commoa  people,  the  sIatss  ;  of  vhich  tlie 
firflt  two  with  their  immediate  dependeots  cariy  on  tlie  cor> 
porate  «otioiis  of  the  society,  and  the  second  trro  those 
actions  of  relatiTely-Beparate  kinds  wbich  yield  it  all  the 
B  of  üf  e. 


§  239.  In  both  indiTidnal  and  social  o^anisinB,  af  ter  the 
oater  and  inner  aystems  hare  been  marked  off  from  one 
another,  there  begins  to  arise  a  third  s^tem,  ijiag  between 
the  two  and  bcüitating  their  co-operation.  Matoal  depend> 
eace  of  the  primarily-contrasted  parta,  intpUes  intermedia- 
tion;  and'  in  proportion  as  they  respectively  develop,  the 
apparatos  for  ezohange  of  producta  and  of  inflnences  mnat 
develop  too.     Thia  we  find  it  does. 

In  the  low  ccelenterate  animal  first  desoribed,  conaiating 
of  inner  and  onter  layers  with  interrening  protoplasm,  the 
nntrittvB  matter  which'  membera  of  the  inner  layer  hare 
absorbed  from  prey  canght  by  membera  of  the  outer  layer, 
ia  transmitted  sjmost  directly  to  theae  membera  of  the  onter 
layer.  Kot  so,  howerer,  in  the  snperior  type.  Between  the 
donblö-layered  body-wall  and  the  donble-layered  alimentary 
carity,  there  ia  now  a  partiaSy-aeparate  peri-viaceral  sao ; 
and  thia  aerres  aa  a  leservoir  for  the  digeatad  mattera  from 
which  the  sorroniiding  tiasnea  take  np  their  aharea  of  pro- 
pored  food.  Here  we  have  the  radiment  of  a  diatribating 
^stem.  Higher  in  ths  animal  seriea,  as  in  Hoüutca,  thia 
peri>viacenl  aao,  qoite  ahnt  off,  haa  ramifications  rtanning 
thronghthebody,carryingnntrimenttoitBohief  Organa;  and 
in  the  central  part  of  the  aao  haa  arisea  a  contractile  tube 
which,  by  its  occasional  pnlaea,  cansea  irregniar  morementa 
in  the  natritire  finid.  Fnrther  advancea  are  ahown  by  the 
gradnal  lengthening  and  branching  of  it,  nntil  diriding  and 
anb^dividing  it  becomea  a  eet  of  blood-TeaselSj  while  its  cen> 
tral  part  becomea  a  heart.  As  &8t  as  tbis  chuige  progressea, 
the  nntrim^t  taken  np  from  tbe  alimentary  stmctorea,  ia 
distribated  by  these  vascnlar  stmotnres  to  the  onter  aad 
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inner  organs  in  proporüon  to  iheur  needs.  Evidently  Ulis 
distributing  System  mnst  arise  between  the  two  pre-ezisting 
Systems ;  and  it  neoessarily  complicates  and  ramifies  in  pro« 
portion  as  the  parts  to  whioii  it  carrie»  materials  beoome 
more  remote,  more  nnmerons^  and  severally  more  complez« 
The  like  happens  in  societies«  The  lowest  types  haye  no 
distribnting  Systems — ^no  roads  or  iiradera  exist.  The  two 
original  olasses  are  in  contact,  Any  slaves  possessed  by  a 
member  of  the  dominant  class,  stand  in  such  direot  relaüon 
to  him  that  the  traqsfer  of  producta  takes  place  without  an 
interveoing  agency;  and  each  family  being  self-^nfficing, 
there  is  no  need  for  men  to  effect  ezchanges  of*  producta 
between  families.  Even  after  theae  two  primary  diviaions 
become  partially  snbdivided^  we  find  that  so  long  as  the 
social  aggregate  is  a  oongeries  of  tribes  severally  carrying  on 
within  themselves  the  needf ol  productive  activitieSy  a  dis- 
tributiug  System  is  scaroely  traceable :  occasional  assemblings 
for  barter  alone  occnr.  Bat  aa  progressing.oonsolidation 
of  such  tribes  makes  possible  the  localization  of  indostries, 
there  begins  to  show  itself  a  special  appliance  for  trans- 
ferring commodities;  consisting  now  of  Single  hawkers, 
now  of  travelling  opmpanies  of  traders^  and  growing  with 
the  formation  of  roads  into  an  organized  System  of  whole- 
sale  and  retail  distribution  that  spreads  eyerywhere. 

§  240.  There  is,  then,  parallelism  between  these  three 
great  Systems  in  the  two  kinds  of  organisma.  Moreover^ 
they  arise  in  the  social  organism  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
individual  organism ;  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

A  Society  lives  by  absorbing  matters  from  the  earth — the 
mineral  matters  nsed  for  bnildings,  fuel,  etd,  the  yegetal 
matters  raised  on  its  snrfaoe  for  food  and  clothing,  the 
animal  matters  elabcrated  from  these  with  or  without  human 
regulation ;  and  the  lowest  social  Stratum  is  the  one  through 
which  such  matters  are  takcn  up  and  delivered  to  agents 
who  pass  them  into  the  general  current  of  conunodities;  the 
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higher  pari  of  this  loveat  stratnin  being  that  which  in  Work< 
shopB  and  factoriea  elaborates  Bome  of  tbese  materiala 
bef  ore  they  go  to  consnmerB.  Hence  ic  is  nndeniable  that 
the  classes  engaged  in  mantial  oconpations  pläy  the  eaine 
part  in  the  ftmction  of  social  austentation,  aa  ia  played  by 
the  componenta  of  the  alimentär^  anifaces  in  the  sastenta- 
tion  of  a  Uving  bodj.  No  leas  certain  ia  it  that 

the  entire  elaas  of  men  engaged  in  buying  and  aelling  com- 
moditiea  of  all  kinds,  on  large  and  amall  acalea,  and  in 
Bending  them  along  channela  gradnallj  formed  to  all  dis- 
tricta,  towna,  and  individnals,  so  enabling  tbem  to  make  good 
the  iraste  caused  bf  action,  are,  along  with  thoae  channelSj 
folfilling  an  office  essentialia  like  that  frdfiUed  in  a  living 
body  hj  the  vaecnlar  Bestem;  which,  to  ereiy  organ  and 
erery  unit  of  it,  brings  a  cnrrent  of  nntritire  matters  pro- 
portionate  to  ite  octivity .  And  it  is  equally  mani- 

fest that  while  in  the  living  body,  the  brain,  the  Organa  of 
sense,  and  the  limbfl  gnided  by  them,  distant  in  position 
from  the  alimentary  aorfacea,  are  fed  throngh  the  tortnooa 
Channels  of  the  rascnlar  aystem;  so  the  Controlling  parts 
of  a  Bociety,  most  remote  from  the  operative  parts,  have 
bronght  to  them  throngh  oonraes  of  distribution  often 
extremely  indirect,  the  needfnl  anppliea  of  consnmable 
articlea. 

That  the  order  of  erolation  ia  neceasarily  the  aame  in  the 
two  casea,  ia  jast  as  clear.  In  a  creatore  that  ia  both  rery 
small  and  very  inactive,  like  a  hydra,  direct  paasage  of  natri- 
ment  from  the  inner  layer  to  the  onter  layer  by  absorption 
anffieea.  Bnt  in  proportion  äs  tbe  onter  atmotnreB,  becoming 
more  active,  expend  more,  simple  absorption  from  adjacent 
tiaanes  no  longer  meeta  the  resulting  waate ;  and  in  pro- 
portion aa  the  maaa  becooLes  larger,  and  the  parts  which 
prepare  nntriment  conaeqnently  more  remote  from  the  parts 
which  oonsnme  it,  there  ariaes  the  need  for  a  meana  of 
transfer.  XJntil  the  two  original  aystema  have  been  marked 
off  from  one  another,  this  tertiary  syetem  haa  no   tnnc- 
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tion;  and  when  tiie  two  original  sjstevis  arise,  they  can- 
not  develop  far  withoat  corresponding  development  of  this 
fcerfciaiy  System.  In  the  eyolution  of  the  social  organismwe 
See  the  like.  Where  there  eausts  only  a  class  of  masters  and 
a  class  of  slaves  in  direct  contact  with  it,  an  appliance  for 
transferring  produots  lias  no  place;  bat  a  larger  society 
with  claBses  exercising  varioos  reg^olatiye  fonotionSj  and 
with  looalities  deyoted  to  different  indostries^  not  only 
affords  a  place  for  a  transferring  System,  bat  can  grow  and 
complicate  only  on  oondition  that  this  transferring  System 
makes  proportionate  advances. 

And  now,  having.  obseryed  the  relations  among  these 
three  great  Systems,  we  may  traoe  oat  the  eyolation  of  each 
by  itself  • 


OHAFTER  TU. 
TBK  BUSTAINIHG  STSIUf. 

{  241.  Thi  parte  carrjiu^  ou  alimentation  in  a  Uviag 
bodj  and  tfae  parta  caiTTing  on  productiTe  industries  in  the 
bodf  poLtio,  constitote,  in  eitlier  case>  a  soBtamii^  System  : 
Bostentation  is  tbe  office  th6^  hsre  ia  common.  Tteee  parts 
are  diSerentiated  in  conformity  witli  certain  laws  whicli  are 
common  to  indiridoal  organisms  and  eocial  organisniB ;  and 
of  these  laws  ti^  iQOBt  general  ia  that  which  concemB 
looaliiatioa  o{  their  diTiaione. 

Asa  tifpicial  ezample  of  tliis  localization  in  regetal  orgaa- 
ianiB,  may  be  named  tbe  ordinaiy  contrast  between  the  onder- 
grotmd  parts  and  th^  abore-groimd  parto — the  firat  absorb- 
ing  water  aod  minäntl  oonstitaenta,  and  tbe  last,  hj  tbe  aid 
of  ligbt,  depri-nng  %he  stmoapberic  carbonic  acid  of  ita  car- 
bon.  Tbat  tbis  dwtinotioti  pf  lonctions  is  ori^^nally  cansed 
hy  the  rel^tiiOnfl  of  tbe  two  parts  to  environing  agents, 
ia  prored  hy  tbe  faota  tbat  if  not  corered  witb  an  opaque 
bark,  tbe  root-part,  wben  abore  tbe  sorfacej  becomes  green 
and  decomposes  cai^nio  acid,  wbile,  conTeraely,  brancbes 
bent  down  and  imbedded  in  tbe.  groond  develop  rootlets. 
Tbat  ia  to  svj  the  unlilcenesB  of  tbeir  conditions  determines 
tbia  diSerenoe  between  tbe  natritive  actiona  wbicb  tbese 
tWD  great  diriBionS  of  tbe  plant  carry  on  for  tbe  good  of 
tbe  wbole.  Ämong  animala  (witb  tbe  ezception 

of  certain  entoKia  wbiob,  being  immersed  in  natritire  mat- 
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ters^  f eed  themselves  throngli  tlieir  oater  sorfaces)  the  outer 
sarfaces  take  no  share  in  the  fanction  of  alimentation. 
As  alreadj  sliown^  the  primaiy  diSerentiation^  establishing 
in  the  extemal  layers  a  monopolj  of  those  activities  which 
their  position  tnakes  possible^  estabUshes  in  the  internal 
layers  a  monopolj  of  those  activities  by  which  the  swal- 
lowed  prej  is  ntilized.  Here  we  have  to  note  how  the 
general  process  of  ntilization  is  divided  among  parts  of 
the  alimentary  canalj  in  oonformity  with  their  respective 
relations  to  nntritiye  matters.  The  conrse  of  eyolation 
will  be  roaghly  conceiyed  on  recalling  the  antithesis  be- 
tween  the  uniform  digestive  tube  with  undirided  fnnction 
which  an  inferior  creature  possesses,  and  the  multiform 
digestive  apparatus^  with  gfreat  and  small  dtvisions  of  fimc- 
tion,  which  a  bird  or  mammal  possesses.  Secnred  in  a  solid 
form^  the  food  has  first  to  be  triturated ;  and  hence  tritu- 
rating  appliances  when  formed^  come  at^  or  near,  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  series  of  structures — teeth  where  thej  exiftt,  or 
a  gizzard  where  they  do  not.  Groshed  to  pieces,  the 
ingested  substances  must  be  further  reduoed  before  abeorp- 
tion  can  begin;  and  their  presence  in  an  incompletelj 
broken  down  state^  theref ore  throws  on  a  succc^ding  por- 
tion  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  daiy  of  oompleting  the  dis- 
integration  in  a  contractile  sac^  fumished  with  glands  secret- 
ing  solvent  liquids.  The  pnlp  produeed  in  this  aac  entoih 
on  the  nezt  part  of  the  canal  a  diflerent  office.  l%ere  can  no 
longer  be  trituration^  or  dissolution  of  large  fragments  into 
minute  shreds;  and  any  further  preparation  must  oonsist 
in  the  addition  of  secretions  which  fit  the  mattem  for  absorp- 
tion.  Preparation  being  now  completed^  there  remains 
nothing  to  do  but  take  up  what  is  prepared — the  anival  at 
a  certain  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  an  abeorbable 
State  determines  in  that  part  the  absorbing  fnnction.  And 
similarlj,  though  indirectly^  with  the  localiiation  of  the 
great  appended  glands  (Prtn.  of  Bio,,  §  298 — 9). 
In  the  social  organism  localization  of  the  varions  indos« 
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tries  which  jointly  anstoin  the  wholo,  is  determined  in  an 
analogons  manner.  Primarily,  Üie  relations  to'different  parts 
of  the  oi^nic  and  inorganic  environmeata,  asually  not 
idike  o7er  the  wbole  area  the  society  Covers,  initiate  differ- 
cnces  in  tbe  occupations  carried  od.  And,  secondarily,  tbe 
neamesa  to  districte  vhicli  bare  liad  their  indnstries  thua 
fixed,  fixes  tlie  positiona  of  other  indnstries  which  espe- 
ciallj  reqoire  their  prodacts.  TKe  first  of  these 

localizationa  ia  traceable  even  among  the  semi-civilized. 
Jackaon  describea  some  of  the  Fiji  Islands  as  famous  for 
wooden  impleraenta,  others  for  tnats  and  baskets,  others  for 
pota  and  pigmente — ^nnlikenesaea  between  the  natural  pro- 
dnctsof  thflisUndsbeingthecaasesjasalsoin  Samoa,  where 
Tamer  teils  ns  net-making  ia  "confined  principally  to  the 
inland  TÜlagea,"  and  osccibea  thia  to  "proximity  to  the  raw 
material."  The  slighlly-adranced  societios  of  Africa  show 
OS  kindred  difFerentiationa,  haring  kindred  origins.  In  Lo- 
ango,  according  to  Froyart,  "the  aea-coasta  are  f reqaented by 
regulär  profeased  fishermen,"  and  there  are  also  men  who 
live  near  the  sea  and  make  aalt  by  "  evaporating  aea-water 
orer  a  fire."  Here  local  facilitiea  manifestly  fix  these  occapa- 
tions ;  aa  they  donbtless  do  in  that  Äahantee  tonn  which  ia 
devoted  to  pottery.  The  extinct  aocietiea  of  America  had 
more  nnmerona  snch  instancea.  Lorenzana  says — "An  ezten- 
siva  commerce  ia  carried  on  in  thia  salt  [aaltpetre]  by  tbe 
Mezicans  of  Txtapalnca  and  Yxtapalapa,  which  mean  the 
places  where  Salt,  or  Yidail,  is  gathered ;"  and  when  we  read 
in  Clavigero  of  the  potters  of  Gholnla,  the  Btone-cattera  of 
Tenajocan,  tbe  fishera  of  Cuitlaboac,  and  tbe  äoriata  of 
Xochimilco,  we  cannot  doabt  that  these  sareral  bnsinessea 
grew  np  in  placea  wbiob  reapectirely  fumiahed  natural  ad- 
vantagea  for  carrying  them  on.  Of  kindred  evidence  anp- 
plied  l^  the  Accient  Peroviana  may  be  given  Garcilaaao'a 
■tatement  that  "  the  aboea  were  made  in  the  provinces  where 
aloea  were  most  abnndant,  for  they  were  made  of  tbe  leavea 
of  a  tree  oallod  ma^t»y.  The  arma  olao  were  snpplied  by 
33 
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the  provinces  where  the  materials  f or  maldiig  them  were 
most  abandant/'  By  showing  us  the  generality  of  the 
law,  these  instances  give  point  to  the  evidence  around  ns. 
Familiarity  must  not  make  ob  overlook  the  meaning  of  the 
facts  that  the  population  fringing  our  shores  is,  bj  yirtue  of 
its  Position,  led  into  occnpations  directly  or  indirecÜy  mari- 
time— fishing,  sailing,  ship-bnilding — ^while  certain  ooast« 
towns  are,  by  physical  circnmstances,  differentiated  into 
places  of  import  and  export ;  and  that  the  inland  population, 
cultivating  more  especially  this  or  that  kind  of  food  as 
Boil  and  climate  determine,  has  its  energies  tumed  by 
proximity  to  the  raw  material,  here  to  qoanying  stone  or 
slate,  here  to  brick-making,  and  in  other  places  to  raising 
minerals.  Then,  as  above  implied,  there  result 

the  secondary  localizations  favoured  by  these«  Where  not 
drawn  by  natural  advantages  in  the  way  of  water-power, 
manufactures  in  general  Cluster  in  or  around  regions 
where  abundance  of  coal  makes  steam-power  cheap.  And 
if  two  materials  are  needed,  the  localization  is  deter- 
mined  by  them  jointly;  as  with  the  nail-making  industry  at 
Stourbridge  and  the  neighbourhood,  where  both  iron  and 
coal  are  close  at  hand ;  as  in  Birmingham,  with  its  multi- 
farious  hardwares,  which  is  similarly  adjacent  to  the  sources 
of  these  two  chief  raw  materials ;  as  in  Manchester^  which 
lies  near  the  chief  cotton  port  and  on  a  coal  region;  as  in 
Sheffield,  which,  besides  the  five  streams  yielding  its  water- 
power,  and  its  adjacency  to  supplies  of  iron,  coal,  and  char- 
coal,  has  at  hand  ^'the  best  grit  in  the  world  for  grind« 
Etones." 

§  242.  This  localization  of  organs  devoted  to  ihe  prepa- 
ration  oi  those  matters  which  the  organism^  individnal  or 
social,  needs  for  sustentation,  exhibits  a  further  common 
trait.  The  alimentary  stmctures,  responding  to  require- 
ments  of  another  kind,  differentiate  and  develop  in  a  manner 
ouite  nnlike  that  foUowed  by  the  regulating  strncturee. 
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The  common  trait  referred  to  ia  most  Tieible  where  the 
tffo  kinda  ot  aggregates  reepectdrely  coasiBted  at  first  of 
similar  segments,  whitib.  gradually  l>eGame  oonBolidated, 
Among  animolB  the  aiumlose  tjpe  best  BhowB  us  this  trans- 
formatioQ  witK  all  its  conoomitaata.  Tlie  Begmenta,  or 
somitea,  as  tliey  are  caUed,  forming  a  low  kind  of  aqoatie 
wonn,  auch  aa  a  9yUü,  repeat  one  another'B  stractorea. 
Each  has  ita  oiilargement  of  the  aUmentary  canal ;  each  ita 
coatractile  düatation  of  the  great  blood-Toasel ;  each  ita 
portion  of  the  doable  aerrons  cord,  with  ganglia  when  these 
eziat ;  each  its  branches  from  the  nervoEiB  and  Tasoolar 
tnmka  anawering  to  tbose  of  its  neighbonra ;  each  its 
similarly  anaweriDg  set  of  miuolea ;  each  its  pair  of  open- 
ings  throagb  the  body-wall ;  and  bo  oh  thniaghoot,  eren  to 
the  Organs  of  reprodaction.  Extemally,  too,  thej  have  like 
locomotiTe  appendi^ea,  like  branchife,  and  sometimes  eren 
like  pairs  of  eyea  {Prin.  of  Bio.,  §  205).  Bnt  when  we  come 
to  the  higher  Annvlata,  sach  aa  Cnutaceans  and  Insects, 
the  somites  of  which,  much  more  integrated,  are  aome  of 
them  so  oompletely  f  uaed  tbat  their  diTisiona  are  no  longer 
traceable,  we  find  that  the  alimentary  organa  hare  entirely 
lost  their  original  relations  to  the  somites.  In  a  moth  or  a 
cockroach,  the  abdomen  of  whioh  is  Btill  eztemalty  seg- 
me&ted,  theae  internal  parts  which  carry  on  stutentation  do 
not,  as  in  the  annelid,  repeat  one  another  in  each  segment ; 
bot  the  orop,  atomach,  glands,  inteatinee,  eeverally  eztend 
themselroa  throngh  two,  three,  fonr,  or  more  Segments. 
Meanwhile  it  is  obeerrable  that  the  nerrooa  centrcB  oarrring 
on  co-ordination,  tJioagh  now  partially  imlike  in  the  ancces- 
aiTe  B^ments,  have  by  no  means  lost  their  original  relations 
to  the  Segments.  Thongh  in  a  moth  tho  anterior  ganglia, 
Controlling  the  extemal  actinties,  hare  become  a  good  deal 
displaced  and  integrated ',  yet  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal 
aegmente,  relatively  small  as  they  now.  are,  rematn  in  their 
localitiea. 

Wtth  Uie  industrial  stmctures  which  arise   in  a  large 
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Bocit  ty  formed  hj  permaneiit  consolidation  of  small  sooieties^ 
the  like  liappens :  they  extend  ÜiemselTes  withoat  reference 
to  political  diviaions^  great  or  little.  We  liaye  aaround  09  a 
suffioieiioy  of  iUastrationB.  Just  notmg  tlie  |>artial  differen- 
tiationa  of  the  agricaltaral  System,  here  characterized  by  pte* 
dominance  of  cereal  prodoce,  here  by  tbe  raising  of  cattle, 
and  in  moantainons  parta  by  sheep-farming«— diffeTences  that 
have  no  referenoe  to  oonnty-bonndaiies — ^we  may  note  more 
especially  bow  the  areas  devoted  to  this  or  tbat  manii- 
factiure  are  vbolly  nnrelated  to  the  original  limits  of  political 
groups,  and  to  whateTer  limits  were  politioally  eatabUshed 
afterwards^  We  bare  an  iron-seoreting  district  oecapying 
part  of  Worcestershixei  part  of  Staffordshire,  part  of  War- 
wioksbire;  tbe  ootton  mannfacture  is  not  resMcted  to 
Lancasbire,  bat  takes  in  a  nortbem  district  of  Derbyahiie ; 
and  in  tbe  coal  and  iron  region  round  Newcastle  and 
Durbam  it  ia  tbe  same.  So,  too,  of  tbe  snudler  politioal 
diyisions  and  tbe  smaller  parts  of  onr  indostrial  stroctnres. 
A  manofactoring  town  grows  witbont  regard  to  parisb* 
bonndaries ;  wbicb  alre,  indeed,  of  ten  trarersed  by  tbe  pre- 
mises  of  single  establisbxnents.  Qn  a  larger  scale  tbe  like  is 
sbown  OS  by  onr  great  city .  London  oTermns  many  parishes, 
and  its  inorease  is  not  cbecked  by  tbe  dirision  between 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.  Occaaionally  it  is  obserrable  tbat 
even  national  bonndaries  fail  to  prevent  tbis  oonseqnenee 
of  indnstrial  loci^iaation :  instance  tbe  fact  named  by 
Hallam,  tbat  '^tbe  voollen  maniifactnre  spread  from  Flanders 
along  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Bbine,  and  into  tbe  nortbem  pro- 
yinces  of  France/'  Meaiiwbile  tbe  Controlling  stractnres, 
bowever  macb  tbey  cbange  in  tbeir  proportions,  do  not  tbns 
lose  tbeir  relations  to  tbe  original  segments.  Tbe  regnlating 
agencies  of  onr  connties  continne  to  represent  wbat  were 
once  independeut  govenunents«  In  tbe  old  Engbsb  period 
tbe  couüty  was  an  area  roled  by  a  comes  or  eorl,  and  vary« 
ing  in  its  limits  witb  bis  power.  According  to  Mr.  Stnbbs, 
''  tbe  constitational  macbinery  of  tbe  sbire  tbns  representa 
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either  the  national  Organization  of  tbe  seTerol  divisioua 
created  by  West  Soxon  cdnqoest;  or  that  of  the  «arly 
Bettlementa  wliioli  united  in  tiie  Mercion  kingdom  oa  it 
adranced  westwarda ;  or  the  re-orruigemeat  by  tbe  West 
Saxon  dynasty  of  tbe  wbole  of  Engbknd  on  tbe  principles 
already  at  work  in  ite  own  abtres."  Simüarly  respecting  the 
eigbt^  Bmall  Gaubsh  atatea  wbicb  originally  occapied  the 
area  of  France,  M.  De  Conlanges  says — "  Ni  les  Bomaina  ni 
les  Germaina,  ni  la  fdodalit^  ni  bi  monarcbie  n'ont  d^troit 
ces  nnitSa  Tiraces;"  wbicb  ap  to  Üie  time  of  the  Berolntion 
remained  Babatontially,  as  "provinees"  and  "pays,"  the 
minor  b)cal  goTemments. 

§  243.  Thia  commnnity  of  traita  between  tbe  development 
of  anstaining  atmctnres  in  an  indiTidnal  organiam  and  in  a 
Bocial  organiam,  requires  to  be  expresaed  apart  from  detail 
before.ita  fall  meaning  can  be  seen. 

Wbat  IS  the  law  of  oTolntion  in  tbe  digeative  ayatem  of 
an  animal  as  moat  generally  stated  ?  That  tbe  entire  ali« 
mentaiy  canal  becomea  adapted  in  atractare  and  fanction  to 
tbe  mattera,  animal  or  vegetal,  bronght  in  contoct  with  its 
interior ;  and,  fnrtberj  that  its  aereral  parts  acquire  fitneaaea 
for  deoling  witb  tbeae  mattera  at  BnccesBive  stagea  of  their 
preparation :  that  is,  the  foreign  sabatancea  aerring  for  sus- 
tentation,  on  wbicb  ita  interior  operates,  determine  the 
general  and  special  cbaracters  of  tbafc  interior.  And  wbat, 
vtated  in  terms  similarly  generalj  is  tbe  law  of  evolntion  of 
Üie  indnstml  ^atem  in  a  Society  f  That  as  a  whole  it  taltea 
on  activities  and  coTTelatire  stmctores,  determined  by  the 
minerala,  animala,  and  Tegetala,  with  which  its  worldng 
popnlation  are  in  contact;  and  that  indostrial  apecializa- 
tiona  in  parta  of  ita  popnlation,  are  determined  by  differ- 
ences,  organio  or  inorganic,  in  the  local  producta  thoae  parts 
have  to  deal  witb. 

The  tmtb  tbat  wbile  tbe  material  environment,  yielding 
in  Torions  dcgreee  and  witb  variona  advantages  conanmable 
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fchir^gs^  thus  determines  tlie  indostrial  differentiatioiiB,  I  have, 
in  passing,  jcined  with  a  brief  indioation  of  tlie  trutli  tha( 
differentiations  of  the  regnlatiye  or  goyemmental  stmctures 
are  not  thus  determined.  The  signifioonce  of  this  antithesis 
remaics  to  be  pointed  out  when  the  evolation  of  these 
goverumeutal  straciures  is  traoeil. 


CHAPTEB  Vm. 

THE    UISTAIBUTINQ    SYSTEM. 

§  244,  Im  the  last  chapter  but  one,  wtore  the  reUtioi» 
between  tbe  three  great  ayateins  of  organs  were  briefly 
described,  it  was  pointed  out  tbat  neitfaer  in  an  animal  nor 
in  a  Bociety  can  dovelopment  of  tbe  suataining  syatem  or 
of  the  regulating  System  go  on  withont  concomitant  de- 
relopment  of  tbe  dietributing  system.  Transition  from  a 
partially'Colierent  gronp  of  tribes  tbat  are  severally  self- 
BofiScing,  to  a  completely-coberent  gronp  in  which  indns- 
trial  diSerences  bave  arisen,  caimot  take  place  withoofc  tbe 
rise  of  an  agency  for  transferring  conunoditiea ;  any  more 
than  a  claster  of  Bimilar  polypitea  can  be  cbanged  into  auch 
a  combination  aa  we  see  in  Dtphyes,  withont  sotne  modification 
facilitating  conreyance  of  nntriment  from  its  feeding  mem- 
bers  to  its  ewimming  members.  A  mediffiral  society  formed 
of  sligbtly-subordinated  feudal  states,  eacb  haring  besides 
ito  local  lord  its  seTeral  kinds  of  workers  and  traders  witbin 
itself,  jost  as  an  annelid  ia  formed  of  segments,  eacb  having 
besides  its  ganglia  its  own  appendagea,  brancbise  and  simple 
alimentary  tract ;  can  no  more  paaa  into  an  integrated  aociety 
baving  localized  indastries,  witbout  tbe  derelopment  of  roada 
and  commercial  classes,  tban  tbe  annelid  can  erolve  into  a 
cmstacean  or  inaect,  cbaracterized  by  nnmerons  nnlikeneaaea 
of  parts  and  actions,  witbout  tbe  growth  of  a  centralized 
Tascalar  ayatem. 

Here,  tben,  we  bave  to  obserre  tbe  implied  paralleliams 
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between  the  distributing  Systems^  individual  and  social^  in 
their  successive  stsges. 

§  245.  Protozoaof  therhuBopod  type  are  wiihoat  channeh 
of  communication  from  pari  to  part.  The  dose  proximity  of 
the  parts^  the  likeness  of  function  among  the  parts^  and  their 
great  yariabilitj  of  relative  position^  make  a  distribating 
System  alike  useless  aod  impiacticable.  ETen  such  aaimal 
ckggi^g&^B  as  Myxomycetes,  which  are  of  considerable  extent 
bat  are  homogeneous,  haye  no  permeable  lines  f  or  the  dis« 
tribation  of  nutriment.  So  is  it  with  low  societies. 

Tribes  that  are  smallj  migratory^  and  without  diyiBioa  of 
labooi^  by  each  of  these  characters  negative  the  formation  of 
Channels  for  intercoorse.  A  group  of  a  dozen  or  two,  have 
among  themselves  such  small  and  indefinite  Communications 
as  scarcely  to  make  tracks  between  huts ;  when  migratory, 
as  they  mostly  are^  the  beaten  paths  they  begin  forming  at 
each  temporary  abode  are  quickly  overgiown;  and  even 
where  they  are  Bettled^  if  they  are  scattered  and  have  no 
unlikenesses  of  occupations^  the  movements  of  individnals 
from  place  to  place  are  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  leave 
traces. 

» 

Compound  aggregates  of  which  the  l>arts^  differenÜy  re- 
lated to  conditions^  assume  different  functions^  must  have 
Channels  for  transfer  which  develop  as  the  aggregates 
grow.  Through  the  mere  double* walled  sac  oonstitating  a 
hydra^  nutritive  matter  abaorbed  by  the  inner  layer,  may 
reach  the  outer  layer  without  visible  openings :  passing,  aa 
we  may  assume^  along  lines  of  least  resistance  which,  once 
opcned^  are  continually  foUowed  and  made  more  permeable. 
With  advance  to  larger  aggregates  having  parts  forther 
from  the  stomach^  there  comes  first  a  branching  stomach — 
a  gastric  cavity  that  sends  ramifications  throughout  the 
body.  Distribution  of  crude  nutritive  matters  through  such 
gastric  sinuses  occurs  in  the  Medusce  and  again  in  the 
PlanaricB.    Bot  in  those  higher  types  characterized  by  a 
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peri-Tisceral  aao  containing  tlie  filtered  notriment,  ttia,  which 
IS  the  mdiment  of  &  ToscnlAr  Barstem,  becomea  tlie  carity 
ont  o£  wliich  there  diverge  chamielB  ramiff ing  throagli  tha 
tiBSoes — laeuncB  probablj  fonaed  by  the  dronghts  of  Uqoid 
caofled  hj  local  demands,  and  eetablislied  hy  the  repetiiioQ  of 
Bach  draaghts.  With  Bocieties,  aa  vith  üviiig 

bodies,  cbannelfl  of  commoaiotvtioa  are  prodaoed  by  the 
moTemeats  which  tbey  afterwards  faoilitate :  each  transit 
makmg  sabseqnent  transits  eaeiär.  Soinetimes  linea  opened 
by  Miimftlii  are  followed;  as  by  the  Kagas,  who  ose  the 
tncks  made  throngh  the  jougle  hy  wild  beasta.  Sünüarly 
caased,  the  e^ly  patha  of  men  are  soaroelj  better  than 
ihese.  Aa  desoribed  by  Thompson,  the  roads  of  the  Bech- 
oanaa  are  "with  diffiooHy  to  be  diBtingniahed  trom  tboae 
made  by  the  qoaghas  and  antelopes."  Bnrton  Bays  that 
througboat  Saetem  Äfrica  "the  moBt  freqnented  rontes  are 
foot-tracks  like  goat-walks."  And  eren  in  Abyasinia,  acoord* 
ing  to  ParkynB,  a  high  road  "  is  only  a  track  wora  by  use, 
aad  a  little  larger  than  the  Bheep-paths,  from  the  fact  of 
moie  feet  passing  orer  it."  Eren  with  such  social  growth 
as  prodnoes  towns  cariying  on  much  interconrBe,  there  is  at 
first  nothing  more  than  an  nndesigned  prednotioa  of  a  leas 
nsiataDt  Channel  by  force  of  mach  paaaing.  DeBohbing  the 
road  between  the  old  and  new  capitala  of  the  Beohnanaa, 
Barchell  says — "  This  consista  of  a  nnmber  of  footpaths  wide 
enoBgh  only  for  a  aingle  person,  and  nuuÜDg  either  parallel 
to  each  other,  or  crossing  very  oblixioely.  I  oonnted  from 
twelre  to  aboat  eighteen  or  twenty  <^  theae  paths,  within 
the  breadth  of  a  few  yards." 

In  animal  organisma,  aaoending  firom  the  atage  in  whioh 
there  is  a  mere  oozing  of  nntritiTe  liqnida  throngh  the  most 
permeable  plaoes  in  the  tissoes,  to  Ihe  st^^e  in  which  oooa- 
sional  oorrenta  move  feebly  throngh  indefinite  sinnses,  we 
oome  at  length  to  the  stage  in  whioh  tfaere  are  regulär 
notions  of  blood  along  veeselB  having  definite  walLa.  Ab 
betöre  pointed  ontj  the  formation  of  a  troe  Tuoolar  syatem 
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begins  in  the  central  region  and  spreads  to  the  peripfaery : 
at  first  there  arises  in  the  peri-yisceral  sac  a  short  open- 
moathed  tnbe^  by  the  rhythmical  contractions  of  which 
agitation  is  kept  ap  in  the  snrronnding  liqnid^  now  entering 
one  end  of  this  pulsating  tnbe  and  now  the  other ;  and 
gradnally  this  primitive  heart^  elongating  and  giring  off 
derivative  contractile  vessels  which  ramify  into  the  lacunm, 
originates  a  vaecolar  sjstem.  The  like  happens  with 

the  Channels  of  commnnication  throngh  the  social  organism: 
indefinite  laeunm,  as  we  see  that  they  all  are  at  the  ontset, 
first  acqnire  definite  boondaries  in  the  parts  where  there  is 
most  traffic.  Describing  the  East  African  roads^  which  are 
in  most  places  like  goat-walks,  Barton  says  that  **  where 
fieldsandvillages  abonnd  they  are  closed  with  rough  hedges, 
horizontal  tree-trunks^  and  even  nide  stockades^  to  prevent 
trespassing  and  pilferage/'  So^  too^  in  Dahomey^  thongh  the 
roads  are  said  to  be  mostly  footpaths^  yet  Bnrton  says  that 
"  the  roads  to  the  coast^  except  in  a  few  places^  are  good 
enoagh  for  wheeled  vehicles/'  while  '*  the  road,  six,or  seven 
miles  long,  separating  the  two  capitals^  may  compare  with 
the  broadest  in  England ;"  and  from  the  capital  of  Ashantee, 
described  as  having  broad,  clean  streets^  there  radiate  towards 
distant  parts  of  the  territory  eight  pathways^  cnt  by  sncces- 
sive  kings  throngh  the  forest— donbtless  replacing  the  pri- 
mitive paths  made  by  trafflc.  Ignoring  Roman  roads^  which 
were  not  produced  by  local  evolntion,  we  may  trace  in  cur 
history  this  centrifugal  development  of  Channels  of  commn- 
nication. The  paving  of  the  central  parts  of  London  did  not 
begin  tili  after  the  eleventh  Century;  and,  having  g^t  as  far 
oatwards  as  Holbom  at  the  beginning  of  the  fif  teenth  cen» 
tnry^  it  spread  into  some  of  the  snborbs  dnring  the  sixteenth 
centory.  In  Henry  Ylüth's  reign  a  way,  when  too  deep  and 
miry  to  be  traversed  was  "merely  abandoned  and  a  new  track 
selected/'  üp  to  1750  the  great  north  road  from  London 
was  a  tumpike  for  the  first  100  miles,  and  "  north  of  that 
point  there  was  only  a  narrow  caaseway  fit  for  pack-horses, 
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flanked  nith  clny  slongbs  on  eitlier  aide."  At  the  aame  time, 
in  North-Eogland  and  Mid-England,  tbe  roads  were  "  still 
for  the  moßt  part  entirely  nnencloßed."  Then  macadamiza- 
tion,  an  improTement  belouging  to  onr  own  centuiy,  begin- 
oing  with  main  Hnes  of  commnnication,  gradnally  eztended 
iteelf  centrifngally  first  to  all  tumpike-roads,  then  to  parisli  - 
roads,  and  finallf  tö  private  roads. 

Further  analogiea  may  be  indicated.  With  increased 
pressure  of  traffic  haa  come,  in  addition  to  the  road,  the 
railwayj  which,  in  place  of  a  Single  Channel  for  movement 
in  both  directions,  habitnally  has  a  donble  Channel — ^np-line 
and  down-line— analogons  to  the  donble  set  of  tubes 
throagh  which,  in  a  superior  animal,  blood  proceeda  from 
the  centre  and  towards  the  centre.  As  in  the  finished 
rascnlar  System  the  great  blood-vessels  are  the  most  direct, 
the  divergent  seoondary  ones  lese  direct,  the  branches 
from  these  "more  crooked  still,  and  the  capillaries  the 
most  tortnons  of  all ;  so  we  eee  tbat  these  chief  lines 
of  transit  through  a  society  are  the  atraightest,  high  roada 
less  straigbt,  parieh  roads  more  deviona,  and  so  on  down  to 
cart-tracka    thron  gh    fields.  One   more    stränge 

parallel  exista.  In  considerably-developed  animals,  aa  many 
MoUvtea,  thongh  the  vaacalar  aystem  is  so  far  complete  in  ita 
central  parts  that  the  arteries  have  muscnlar  coats,  and  are 
Irned  with  "  pavement  epithelinm,"  it  neverthelesa  reniains 
incomplete  at  the  periphery :  the  small  blood-vessela  termi- 
nate  in  laeunm  of  the  primitive  kind.  Similarly  in  the 
developed  distribnting  System  of  a  society,  we  see  thatwhile 
the  main  Channels  are  de&nitely  bonnded  and  have  sarfaces 
fitted  for  bearing  the  wear  and  tear  of  great  traffic,  the 
divergent  Channels  carrying  less  traffic  are  less  highly  stmc- 
tored;  and  the  re-divergent  ones,  becoming  less  finished  as 
they  ramify,  everywhere  end  in  laeancB — nnfenced,  an- 
metalled  tracks  for  farm-cart,  horse,  or  pedestrian,  throngh 
ßeld  or  wood,  over  moor  and  mountain. 

Ifotice  mast  also  be  taken  of  the  aignificant  fact  that 
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in  proporfcion  as  oiganisms,  indiyidoal  and  social^  devdop 
largely  the  appliances  f or  conflict  witli  otlier  organisms,  theäe 
Channels  of  distribution  arise  not  f or  internal  sastentation 
onlj^  bat  pärtly,  and  often  mainlj,  f or  transferring  materiids 
from  the  sostaining  parts  to  the  ezpending  parts.  As  in 
an  aninml  with  a  large  nerro-mascnlar  System^  arteries  are 
f ormed  more  f or  carrying  blood  from  the  viscera  to  the  brain 
and  limbs  than  for  carrying  blood  from  one  viscos  to  another; 
so  in  a  kingdom,  with  activities  predominantly  predatory  the 
chief  roads  are  tiiose  made  for  military  purposes»  The  con- 
Bumption  of  men  and  snpplies  in  war,  makes  more  necessary 
than  all  others  the  roads  which  take  them ;  and  they  are  the 
first  to  assnme  d^finiteness.  We  see  this  in  the  aboye-named 
royal  roads  in  Ashantee ;  again  in  the  Ancient  Pemvian 
royal  roads  for  conveying  troops ;  and  we  are  reminded  of 
the  relation  in  the  empire  of  the  Romans^  between  finished 
roads  and  military  actiyity  at  remote  points.  The  prin- 
ciplcj  howeyer,  remains  the  same :  be  it  in  the  commercial 
rülways  of  England  or  the  military  railways  of  Bossia, 
the  Channels  arise  between  places  of  supply  and  places  of 
demand,  thoagh  the  consumption  may  be  here  in  peace.and 
there  in  war. 

§  246.  When  from  the  Channels  which  cany,  in  the  one 
case  blood-corpnscles  and  semm  and  in  the  other  case  men 
and  commodities,  we  tarn  to  the  moyements  along  thenij 
we  meet  with  farther  analogies. 

Deyoid  of  Channels  for  distribation,  low  types  of  animals 
show  US  nothing  bat  an  eztremely  slow,  as  well  as  irregolari 
diSosion  throogh  the  tissaes ;  and  so  in  primitiye  societieSi 
where  nothing  beyond  a  small  amoont  of  barter  goes  on,  tbe 
exchanged  prodncts  are  dispersed  yery  gradaally  and  in  in- 
definite ways :  the  moyements  are  f eeble,  and  do  not  con- 
fititute  anything  like  bircalation.  On  ascending  to 

Bach  a  type  as  an  ascidian,  haying  a  peri-yisceral  sac  with 
palaating  yessel  in  it,  we  see  a  distribation  of  nutriment 
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whioli  ciuuiot  ba  coUed  circolation,  bat  which  approaolies  to 
it :  tbe  palsationa,  settin^  ap  in  the  siurroatidia^  äuid  eaoli 
w^ves  aa  send  feeble  correata  throagh  the  sinuses  and 
lacuncB,  presently  nndei^  a  rerersal,  caosiiig  movemeat  in 
tbe  opposite  direction.  This  alteraation  of  waves  now 
Botticg  towards  a  oertaia  piurt  wbioh  thereupou  beoomea 
congeated,  aad  preeentlj  setting  away  from  it  towarda  parts 
which  Iure  beea  dmoed,  is  analogoiiB  to  tbe  first  move- 
ment of  distribntion  in  developing  Bocleties.  We  do  not 
begin  with  oonstant  conents  in  the  same  directions;  bat 
we  begin  with  periodical  oarrants,  noir  directed  to  certain 
Spots  and  then  away  £rom  them.  Cnqaestlonablf,  what 
when  establialied  ire  know  aa  a  fair,  ia  the  commercial  wäre 
in  ita  first  form.  We  find  it  in  slightly  adrauced  societies. 
The  Sandwich  Islanden  met  on  the  Wairnka  mer  at  etated 
times  to  exchange  Uieir  prodocta ;  and  the  Fijiuis  of  diSerent 
Islands,  aasembled  occasionallr  at  a  fixed  plaoe  for  barter. 
Of  coorse,  with  the  inoreaae  of  popnlation  theae  etreams  of 
people  ^nd  commoditiea  whioh  aet  at  interrala  to  and  from 
certain  plaoea,  beoome  more  freqaent.  The  eemi-oivilized 
African  kingdoma  show  na  atages.  On  the  Lower  Niger, 
"  ever;  town  haa  a  market  once  in  fonr  days,"  and  at  dif- 
fwent  ports  of  the  river  a  large  fair  Kince  a  fortnight. 
We  leam  from  Park  that  in  other  caees,  aa  at  Sanaanding, 
beaides  aome  daily  aale  there  waa  a  great  market  once  a 
week,  to  which  crowds  from  the  aarroonding  coaDti7  came. 
And  then  in  the  largeat  places,  anch  aa  Timbuctoo,  oonstant 
distnbatioQ  haa  rephwed  periodio  distribntion.  So,  too,  in 
the  Batta  territory,  Samatra,  there  are  aaaemblingB-  for 
traffio  Qvery  fonrth  day;  aad  in  liadagascar,  besides  the 
daily  market  in  the  capital,  there  are  markets  at  longer  in< 
temÜH  in  Ute  provincial  towna.  'Anoient  American  Booie- 
tiea  diaplayed  thia  stage  paasing  into  a  higher.  Among  the 
Chibchas,  along  with  conatwit  traffic,  the  greatest  trafiSo  was 
at  eight-day  intervala;  and  Mexico,  besides  daily  markets. 
had  larger  markets  every  five  days,  which,  in  adjacent  oitief« 
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were  at  different  dates :  there  being  meanwUle  merckaatd 
who,  Sahagnn  8ay  s,  "  go  throagh  the  whole  coantay  *  *  ♦ 
bajing  in  one  district  and  selling  in  othera" — so  fore- 
shadowing  a  more  dereloped  System.  Clearly  these  occasiomd 
Bssemblings  and  dispersings^  shortening  their  inteiralB  nntil 
tliey  reacli  a  dailj  bringing  of  prodncts  bj  some  and  baying 
by  otbers^  thos  grow  into  a  regulär  series  of  £reqnent  wayes, 
transferring  tbings  from  places  of  snpply  to  pbu^es  of  de- 
mand.  Onr  own  bistory  sbows  how  such  slow  periodic  re- 
pletions  and  depletions^  now  in  this  locality  and  now  in  tihat. 
pass  gradnally  into  a  rapid  circnlation.  In  early  Eng^ish 
times  the  great  fairs^  annaal  and  other^  formed  tbe  cbief 
means  of  distribution^  and  remained  important  down  to  the 
Beventeenth  Century,  when  not  only  villages  but  even  small 
towns,  devoid  of  shops,  were  irregularly  supplied  by  hawkera 
who  hod  obtained  their  Stocks  at  these  gfatherings.  Along 
with  increased  popnlation,  larger  industrial  oentres,  and 
improyed  Channels  of  communication,  local  snpply  became 
easier;  and  so,  frequent  markets  more  and  more  falfilled 
the  purpose  of  infrequent  fairs.  Afterwards  in  chief  places 
and  f  or  chief  commodities,  markets  themselves  moltiplied ; 
becoming  in  some  cases  daily.  Finally  came  a  constant 
distribution  such  that  of  some  f oods  there  is  to  each  town 
an  influx  every  moming,  and  even  more  than  one  in  the 
day.  The  transition  from  times  when  the  only  movements 
of  people  and  goods  between  places  were  private,  slow,  and 
infrequent,  to  times  when  there  commenced  at  intervals  of 
several  days  public  yehides  moring  at  only  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  then  to  times  when  these  shortened  their  inter- 
vals  and  increased  their  speed  while  their  lines  of  movement 
multiplied,  ending  in  cur  own  times  when  along  each  line  of 
rails  there  goes  many  times  daily  at  high  speed  a  wave  that 
is  relatively  vast ;  sufficiently  show  ns  how  the  social  circn- 
lation progresses  from  feeble,  slow,  irregulär  movements  to 
a  rapid,  regulär,  and  powerful  pulse. 

§  247.  If  from  the  Channels  of  communication  and  the 
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DU^'Vme&ts  «loDg  them,  we  toro  to  the  circolating  carrents 
themaelTes,  and  coneider  tlieir  natnres  and  their  relationa  to 
the  parte,  we  still  meet  -rnfh  analogies. 

Kelafcirely  aimple  in  a  low  animalj  th«  nntritire  fluid  be- 
comes  in  a  ingh  animal  relatirely  complex — aheterogeneons 
oombination  of  general  and  special  materials  required  by, 
and  prodnced  bj,  tbe  Beveral  parts.  So,  too,  tbe  carrents  of 
commoditiea,  if  they  can  be  so  called,  whicb  move  from  place 
to  place  in  a  low  society,  are  little  raried  in  composition ; 
bat  aa  we  advanoe  to  high  societies,  the  variety  of  conipo- 
nents  in  Üie  carranta  ctmtinnally  inCTeasea.  More- 

over,  th«  jwralleliain  of  composition  holds  in  another  way ; 
for  in  both  cases  relative  simplicity  ia  joined  with  cmdity, 
whereas  relative  complexity  in  both  cases  resolta  from 
elaboration.  In  low  aainial  types  the  product  of  a  rüde 
digestion  ia  carried  in  an  nnprepared  State  throngh  exten- 
Btons  of  tbe  gastrio  carity  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
parts  whioh  need  it ;  bnt  in  developed  types  tho  refined 
prodacts  are  separated  and  distribnted — protein  snbstances 
of  Bereral  kinds,  fats,  sngar,  etc.  And  while  the  blood  is 
thns  made  heterogeneons  by  contoining  many  mattors  fitted 
für  nse,  and  while  its  heterogeneity  is  increased  by  the 
fiwarms  of  epeoially-adapted  corpnscles  which  take  part  in 
the  prooessee  of  pnrification,  etc.,  it  is  made  more  hetero- 
geneooa  still  by  Üie  inoi^mo  constitnents  which  aid  mole- 
cnlar  ohange,  aa  well  ae  by  the  effete  producta  of  molecnlar 
change  on  their  way  to  places  of  exit.  If,  now,  with  the 
carrents  in  a  low  eooiety,  we  contraat  the  carrents  in  an  ad- 
ranced  sociefy,  we  see  that  here,  too,  the  greater  heterogeneity 
is  m&inly  cansed  by  the  many  Idnds  of  mannfactnred  articles 
fitted  for  consumption ;  and  thongh  certain  waste  prodncts 
of  Booisl  life  do  not  return  into  the  circolating  carrents, 
bat  are  carried  off  by  ander-ground  ohannels,  yet  othei 
waate  prodnota  are  carried  oS  along  the  ordinary  Channels 
of  the  oirculstion  which  bring  materials  for  consuiop- 
tion.  Next  we  hare  to  note  the  special  acÜona 
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wliich  the  local  stmctnres  exert  on  the  genefal  onrreni  oi 
commodities.  Wliile  in  a  living  body  the  organs  severally 
take  from  the  blood  everywliere  carried  throagh  them, 
the  materials  needed  f or  their  SQstentafcion^  those  which  are 
oocupied  in  excretion  and  seoretion  alfio  seyemlly  takö  from 
the  blood  particolar  ingredienta^  which  they  either  cast  oai 
or  Compound.  A  salivary  gland  f orms  from  the  mattera  ii 
appropriates^  a  liquid  oapable  of  ohanging  dtarch  into  sngar 
and  80  aiding  the  Bubsequent  preparation  of  food ;  the 
gastric  foUicles  elaborate  and  ponr  out  acids,  eto.^  which 
help  to  dissolye  the  Contents  of  the  stcnnaoh ;  the  lirer, 
separating  certain  wastie  oomponentSj  throws  them  into  the 
intestine  as  bile^  along  with  that  glycögen  it  f onml  from 
other  components  which  is  tö  be  re-absorbed  f  or  nse ;  and 
the  Units  of  these  seyeral  organs  live,  gröw,  and  multiply, 
by  carrying   on   their  seyeral  buainessea.  So  is 

it  with  social  organs.  While  all  of  them^  under  restric- 
tions  to  be  herei^Eter  specified^  absorb  from  the  distributed 
supply  of  commodities  shares  needfol  for  their  sustentation, 
such  of  them  as  carry  on  nmnu&ctures,  large  or  small^  also 
select  from  the  heterogeneous  streams  of  things  that  nm 
everywhere,  the  materials  which  they  ti^ansform;  and  after* 
wards  retum  into  these  strean^s  the  elaborated  prodnots. 
Ignoring  for  the  moment  the  familiär  aspect  of  sale  and 
purchase,  under  which  these  transactions  present  themsdreB 
to  US,  and  contemplating  simply  the  physioal  process,  we 
See  it  to  be  undeniable  that  each  industrial  stfuctnre^  allow« 
ing  yarious  materials  to  pass  through  its  streets  untonched, 
takes  out  of  the  mixed  current  those  it  is  fitted  to  act  upon ; 
and  throws  into  the  circulating  stock  of  things,  sometimea 
through  a  different  Channel^  the  articles  it  has  prepared 
for  general  consumption. 

The  fact  that  oompetition  is  oommon  to  the  two  cases 
must  also  be  obserred«  Though  eommonly  thought  of  as  a 
phenomenon  ezdusirely  social,  oompetition  exnts  in  a 
liring  body-*not  so  obviously  between  parts  that  carry  on 
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the  same  functioD,  as  between  parts  that  carry  on  difierent 
fnnctioDfl.  The  general  stock  oE  natriaent  cironlating 
throagli  an  organiam  has  to  anpport  the  whole.  Eacli  orgaa 
appropriatea  froia  tMs  geneTal  stock  all  it  c&n,  for  repair 
and  growth.  WhateTer  each  tabes  diminifilies  hy  so  much 
the  amoaDt  avaüable  for  ibe  reet.  AU  other  organs  theref ore, 
juinÜy  and  iodividiially,  oompete  for  blood  witb  eaoh  Organ. 
So  tliat  tbongh  the  welfare  of  each  is  indirectlf  boond  np 
with  that  of  the  restj  yet,  directly,  each  is  antagoniBtia  to 
the  rest.  Heoce  it  happena  t^t  extreme  cerebral  action  so 
drafta  away  the  blood  aa  to  stop  digsation ;  that,  conversely, 
the  viacenj  demand  for  blood  after  a  heavy  meal  often  so 
drainsthe  brain  as  to  caosc  sleep;  and  that  extremely  vio- 
leot  exertion,  oanying  au  exceseive  amoont  of  blood  to  the 
motor  Organs,  may  both  «rrest  digestion  and  diminiBh 
thonght  and  feeling.  While  these  facta  prove  that  there 
is  competition,  they  also  prove  that  the  exalted  fonction  of 
a  part  caosed  by  demanda  made  od  it,  determines  the  flow 
of  blood  to  it.  Thongh,  as  we  ahall  hereafter  aee,  there  ia 
in  the  high^  oi^anisnis  a  kind  of  regulation  which  aecores 
a  more  prompt  balancing  of  auppliea  and  demands  ander 
thia  competitiTe  arrangement,  yet,  primarily,  the  balancing 
resolta  from  the  aettin^  of  blood  towarda  parta  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  activiUes.  Morbid  growths,  which  not  only 
draw  to  themaelrea  mach  blood  bat  dcvelop  in  themselFes 
T&Bcalar  slaractnres  to  distribate  it,  show  ns  how  local  tissne- 
formation  (which  ander  nonnal  conditioae  meaeorea  the 
waste  oE  tissae  in  dischaf  ging  fonction)  is  itaelf  a  cause  of 
iucreased  supply  of  materiala.  Now  \re  have  daily 

proof  tbat  in  a  society,  not  only  individuala  bat  claaaeBf 
local  and  general,  eererally  appropriate  from  the  total 
stock  of  comraoditie?  aa  mach  as  they  cas ;  and  that  their 
■everal  abilitiea  to  ^propriate  normally  depend  upon  their 
aereral  statea  of  actirity.  If  lesa  iron  is  wanted  for  export 
or  home  conaomption,  farnaoea  are  blonn  oot,  men  are  dia- 
obarged,  and  there  äowa  towarda  the  dUtrict  a  diminishcd 
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Btream  of  tlie  things  reqnired  for  nntrition,  causing  arrest 
of  growtli  and,  if  continued,  even  decaj,  Wlien  a  cotton 
famine  entails  greater  need  for  woollens,  the  increased 
actirity  of  the  factories  prodncing  them,  while  it  leads  to 
the  drawing  in  of  more  raw  material  and  Bending  out  of 
more  mannfactured  goods,  determines  towards  the  cloth  dis- 
tricts  angmented  snpplies  of  all  kinds — men,  money,  oon- 
snmable  commodities ;  and  there  results  enlargement  of  old 
factories  and  bnilding  of  new  ones.  Eridently  this  prooess 
in  eacli  social  organ,  as  in  each  individual  organ,  results  from 
the  tendency  of  the  units  to  absorb  all  they  can  from  the 
common  stock  of  materials  for  sustentation  ;  and  evidently 
the  resulting  competition^  not  between  units  simply  bat 
between  organs,  causes  in  a  society,  as  in  a  living  body,  higb 
nutrition  and  growth  of  parts  called  into  greatest  actirity 
by  the  requirements  of  the  rest. 

§  248.  Of  course,  along  with  these  likenesses  there  go 
differences,  due  to  the  contrast  named  at  the  outset  between 
the  concreteness  of  an  individual  organism  and  the  dis- 
creteness  of  a  social  organism.  I  may  name,  first,  a  differ- 
ence  which  accompanies  the  likeness  last  dwelt  upon. 

If  the  persons  forming  a  body  pölitic  were  mostly  fized 
in  their  positions,  as  the  units  forming  an  indiyidual  body 
are,  the  feeding  of  them  woald  have  to  be  similarly  effected. 
Their  respectiye  shares  of  nutriment,  not  simply  brought  to 
their  neighbourhood,  would  hare  to  be  taken  home  to  them. 
A  process  such  as  that  by  which  certain  kinds  of  f  ood  are 
daily  carried  round  to  houses  by  a  class  of  locomotive  units, 
would  be  the  universal  process.  But  as  members  of  the 
body  politic,  though  having  stationary  habitations  and  work- 
ing  places,  are  themselves  locomotive,  it  results  that  the 
process  of  distribution  is  effected  partly  in  this  way  and 
partly  by  their  own  agency .  Purther,  there  results 

from  the  same  general  cause,  a  difference  between  the  ways  in 
wtich  moticn  is  given  to  the  circulating  carrents  in  the  two 
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cases.  Phjsical  cohesion  of  the  parts  in  an  individual  Uving 
body^  makea  posaible  the  propnlsion  of  the  nntritive  licjaid  b; 
a  contractQe  organ ;  bat  lacking  thia  phyBical  cohesion,  and 
lackiBg  too  the  reqnired  metamoTphosis  of  niiit;,  the  body- 
politic  cannot  have  its  curents  of  commodities  thns  mored : 
thoagh  remotely  produced  by  other  forces,  their  motion  has 
to  be  prozimately  prodnced  bj  forces  within  the  cnrrent« 
them&elrca. 

Becognizing  theee  onlikenesaes,  howeyer,  we  aoe  that  thsy 
do  bat  qnalif;^  the  essential  likeneBses.  In  both  caaes  so  long 
tu  there  ia  little  or  no  differentiation  of  parte  there  ia  little  or 
no  need  for  Channels  of  commnoication  among  the  parts ; 
and  even  a  slight  differentiation,  when  such  only  that  the 
nnlike  parts  remain  in  close  contact,doea  not  demand  appli- 
ances  for  transfer.  Bat  when  the  dirision  of  labonr,  phyaio- 
logical  or  sociological,  has  ao  far  progreaaed  that  parts  at 
Bome  diatance  from  one  another  co-operate,  the  growtb  of 
Channels  of  diatribntion,  with  agents  eSecdng  distribation, 
beoomes  necessaiy ;  and  the  derelopment  of  the  distri- 
bnting  syatem  has  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  derelop- 
menta.  A.  like  necessity  implies  a  like  parallelism 

between  the  progresaing  circulations  in  the  two  casea. 
Feeble  activities,  small  amoonts  of  ezchange,  obstaclea  to 
tranfifer,  nnite  in  preventingat  firat  anything  more  than  veiy 
slow  and  iiregolar  repletions  and  depletioDS,  now  at  ooe 
place  now  at  another;  bat  with  increase  of  parts  increas- 
ingly  Bpecialized  in  their  fanctions,  increasingly  efficient 
therefore,  and  combining  to  prodooe  an  increased  amonnt  of 
general  lifo,  there  goes  an  increased  need  for  large  distribu- 
tions  in  constant  directions.  IrregalaTj  weak  and  slow  move- 
ments  at  long  intervals,  are  changed  into  a  regniar  rapid 
rhythm  by  strong  and  anceasing  local  demands.  Yet 

more.  With  the  advance  of  tlie  aggregate,  individnal  or 
social,  to  a  greater  heterogeneity,  there  goes  advancing 
heterogeneity  in  the  circnlating  corrents;  whioh,  at  firot 
oontaining  few  crade  matters,  coatain  at  last  many  prepared 
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matters.  In  both  casesj  too^  those  stmctnreB  whicli  elabo- 
rato  the  reqnisites  for  sosteiitation,  stand  to  these  cnrrents 
in  like  relations— take  f  rom  them  the  raw  materials  on  which 
they  have  to  operate,  and  directly  or  indirectly  deliver  into 
them  again  the  producta;  and  in  both  cases  these  structures, 
competing  with  one  another  for  their  sharea  of  the  circa- 
lating  stock  of  consumable  matters^  are  enabled  to  appro- 
priatCj  to  repair  themselves,  and  to  grow^  in  proportion  to 
their  Performances  of  fonctions. 

Stated  most  generally,  the  truth  we  have  to  carry  with  ns 
is  that  the  distribating  System  in  the  social  organism^  as  in 
the  indiyidnal  organism,  has  its  development  determined  by 
the  neceesities  of  transfer  among  inter-dependent  parts. 
Lying  between  the  two  original  Systems^  which  carry  on 
respectively  the  outer  dealings  with  snrronnding  ezist- 
ences,  and  the  inner  dealings  with  materials  reqnired  for 
sustentation^  its  stmcture  becomes  adapted  to  the  reqaire- 
ments  of  this  carrying  fonction  between  the  two  great 
Idsteins  as  wholes,  and  between  the  sab-divisions  of  eaoh. 


CHAPTER  I3C. 

THE    KEQDLATIKQ    STSTEH. 

f  249.  Wben  observing  bow  tbe  gre&t  systema  of  org&ns, 
iDctiTidaal  and  social,  are  originally  marlcect  off  from  one 
acotlier,  we  recognized  the  general  tmth  that  tho  inner  and 
oater  parts  become  respectively  adapted  to  tbose  fnnc- 
tions  whicb  tlieir  respective  positiona  neceasitate— tbe  one 
having  to  deal  witb  environing  actione  and  agents,  the  otber 
baving  to  ose  intemally-placed  msteriala.  We  bare  seen 
bow  the  erolntion  of  interior  atructnreB  is  determined  by  tbe 
natorea  and  distributions  of  tbeae  matters  tbey  are  in  contact 
witb.  We  bare  now  to  see  faov  tbe  erolntion  of  tbe  atrnc- 
toree  carrying  on  outer  octions  is  determined  by  tbecbarac- 
tera  of  tbinga  ezisting  aronnd. 

Stated  in  a  more  concrete  form,  tbe  fact  to  be  faere  set 
fortb  ia,  tbat  while  tbe  atimentary  aystems  of  animala  and 
tbe  indastrial  aystema  of  societies,  are  developed  into  fitness 
for  dealing  witb  tbe  anbatances,  oi^nic  and  inorgaoic,  nsed 
for  anatentation,  tbe  regaUting  and  ezpending  ayatema 
(nervo-motor  in  tbe  one,  and  govemmental-military  in  tbe 
otber)  are  dereloped  into  fitnesa  for  dealing  witb  anrroand- 
iag  organisms,  individual  or  aocial— otber  animala  to  be 
cangbt  or  escaped  from,  hostile  societies  to  be  conqnered  or 
resisted.  In  botb  caaea  tbat  Organization  wbicb  fite  tbe 
aggregate  for  acting  togetber  aa  a  wbole  in  conflict  witb 
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otlier  aggregates^  indirectly  results  fcom  the  carrying  on 
of  the  continued  confliot  with  otli6r  aggregates. 

§  250.  To  be  slow  of  speed  is  to  be  cangHt  hj  an  enemy ; 
to  be  wanting  in  swiftness  is  to  fail  in  catcbing  prey :  deaih 
being  in  either  case  tbe  resolt.  Sharp  sight  sayes  the  herb- 
i  Yorons  animal  from  a  distant  carnivore ;  and  is  an  essential 
aid  to  the  eagle's  successful  swoop  on  a  Creatore  far  below^ 
which  wonld  eise  have  escaped.  Obviously  it  is  the  same 
with  ^oickness  of  hearing  and  delicacy  of  scent ;  the  same 
with  all  improyements  of  limbs  that  increase  the  power,  the 
agility,  the  accnracy  of  movements;  the  same  with  all 
appliances  for  attack  and  dcf ence — claws,  teeth,  homs,  etc. 
And  equally  trne  must  it  be  that  each  advance  in  that  ner^- 
ous  System  which,  nsing  the  information  coming  throagh 
the  senses,  excites  and  g^des  these  extemal  organs,  becomes 
established  by  giying  an  adyantage  to  its  possessor  in  pre- 
sence  of  prey,  enemies,  and  competitors.  On  glancing  np 
from  low  types  of  animals  having  yery  imperfect  eyes  and 
feeble  powers  of  motion,  to  high  types  of  animals  haying 
wide  yision,  considerable  intelligence,  and  great  actiyity,  it 
becomes  nndeniable  that  where  loss  of  lif e  is  entailed  on  the 
first  by  these  def ects,  lifo  is  preseiyed  in  the  last  by  these 
superiorities.  The  implication,  then,  is  that  snccessiye  im- 
proyements of  the  Organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  of  the 
internal  co-ordinating  apparatus  which  oses  them,  haye  in- 
directly  resulted  from  the  antagonisms  and  competitions  of 
organisms  with  one  another. 

A  parallel  truth  is  disclosed  on  watching  how  there 
eyolyes  the  regulating  System  of  a  political  aggregate,  and 
how  there  are  deyeloped  those  appliances  for  offence  and 
defence  put  in  action  by  it.  Everywhere  the  wars  between 
societies  originate  goyemmental  structures,  and  are  caoses 
of  all  sach  improyements  in  those  structures  as  increase 
the  efficiency  of  corporate  action  against  enirironing  so- 
cieties.    Obserye,  first,  the  conditions  ander  which  thero 
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ia  an  abaencfi  of  this  agency  forthenng  combination ;  and 
then  obserre  the  oonditions  nnd^  whicli  thia  ageacf  begins 
to  Bhow  itaelf. 

Where  food  is  aoaroe,  diffasion  great,  aad  co-operation 
consequectly  hindered,  there  is  ao  estiablished  ohiefüinsfaip. 
The  Fuegians,  tho  Gayagaaa  or  Wood-Iadiana  of  Soatb 
America,  (he  Jangle-Teddahs  of  Ceylon,  (he  Basbmeu  of 
Soa(h  Africa,  are  instaTiceB.  They  do  not  form  tiuions  for 
defence,  aad  hare  no  recognised  authorities :  personal  pre- 
dontinanoe  of  a  temporary  Idnd,  sach  as  tends  to  arise  in 
erery  group,  being  the  only  approach  to  it.  So  of  the  Esqui- 
maaz;,  neoesaarily  mach  soattered,  Heame  sajrs — "  they  live 
in  a  State  of  perfec(  freedom  j  ao  one  apparenÜy  olaimiog  the 
BaperiorityoverjOracknowledgingtheleastBabordinationto, 
another;"  joinedwithwhichfact  Stands  the  &ict  that  they  do 
notknowwbatwarmeana.  And  in  like  manner  where  barren- 
ness  of  territory  negatives  anything  more  tban  occasional  as- 
semblingB,  as  with  tte  Chippevayans,  (here  is  nothing  like 
ohiefbünship  beyond  the  efiect  dae  to  charocter ;  and  (his  is 
very  amall.  In  other  cases  adeqnate  concentration 

is  negatived  l^  the  natores  of  the  people.  They  are  too  li((le 
social  or  too  little  snbordinate.  It  is  thos  with  the  Abors, 
HiU-tribes  of  India,  who,  "  as  th^  themselres  say,  are  like 
tigers,  (wo  caonot  dwell  in  one  den,"  and  who  haTö  their 
hooaes  "  scattered  singly  or  in  groaps  of  two  and  three."  It 
is  thoB,  too,  ae  before  pointed  ont  (^  SS),  with  the  Mantras 
of  the  Malay  peninsnla,  who  "  separate  if  they  dispute." 
Here  both  the  diffasion  and  the  dispoBition  cansing  the  dif- 
fasion, check  the  erolution  of  a  potitical  head.  Bat 
it  is  not  only  in  cases  like  these  that  goTemmental  co-ordi- 
nation  is  abaent.  It  ia  absent  also  among  tribes  that  are 
Bettled  and  considerably  more  advanced,  prorided  they  are 
not  given  to  war.  Among  sach  Papuans  as  the  Arafaras 
and  the  people  of  Dalrymple  Island,  (here  are  no  cbiefa : 
the  peo|^  living  "  in  such  peace  uid  brotherly  love  with 
one   another"    that   they   need   no   control   bat   the   de> 
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dsioxLB  of  tkeir  eiders.  The  Todas,  too,  wholly  without 
military  Organization^  and  described  as  peaoeable,  mild, 
friendlj^  liave  no  political  headships.  So  again  is  it  with 
the  placable  Bodo  and  Dhimals ;  desoribed  as  having 
many  amiable  qoalities^^being  honest,  trathfnl,  entirely 
free  from  rerenge,  craeltj,  and  violence — and  whose 
headmen  hare  authorities  scarcely  more  than  nominal.  To 
which,  as  similarly  significant,  I  may  add  that  the  Lepchas, 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Hooker  as  *^  really  amiable/'  are  said  by 
Campbell  to  be ''  wonderfoUy  honest/' ''  singolarly  f orgiying 
of  injuries/'  ''making  mntoal  amends  and  ooncessions''; 
while  at  the  same  time  "  they  are  averse  to  soldiering,  and 
cannot  be  indaced  to  enlist  in  onr  army,''  and  are  so  litÜe 
snbordinate  that  they  Aj  to  the  jongle  and  live  on  roots 
rather  than  submit  to  injnstice. 

Now  obserre  how  the  headless  state  is  changed  and  poli- 
tical oo-ordination  initiated.  Edwards  says  the  Garibe  in 
time  of  peace  admitted  no  snpremacy :  only  their  old  mea 
had  a  kind  of  ill-defined  anthority ;  bnt,  he  adds,  ''in  war,  ex- 
perience  had  tanght  them  that  Subordination  was  as  reqni- 
site  as  conrage."  So,  too,  describing  the  confederation  of 
tribes  among  the  Caribs,  Homboldt  says  they  are  "war- 
like  hordes  who  see  no  adyantage  in  Äe  ties  of  society 
bnt  for  common  defence.''  Qf  the  Creeks,  whose  sab- 
Ordination  to  anthority  is  bnt  slight,  Swan  teils  ns  ''it 
wonld  be  difficnlt^  if  not  impossible,  to  impresa  on  the 
Community  at  large  the  neoessity  of  any  social  compact,  that 
shonld  be  binding  npon  it  longer  than  common  danger 
threatened  them.''  Again  Bonwick  says — "  Chief  taina  on- 
doubtedly  did  ezist  among  the  Tasmanians,  thongh  they 
were  neither  hereditary  nor  elective.  They  were,  never* 
theless,  recognised,  espeoially  in  time  of  war,  as  leadera  of 
the  tribes.  #  «  #  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  they  re- 
tired  to  the  qnietade  of  every^day  forest  life."  In  other 
cases  we  find  a  permanent  cbange  prodnced.  Kotaebue 
says  the  Eamtschadales  "acknowledge  no  chief ";    while 
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Oriere  says  that  the  ooly  authority  waa  that  oi  "  the  old 
men,  or  those  who  were  remarkable  for  tlieir  bravwy." 
And  fhen  it  ia  remarked  that  tbese  Btatements  refer  to  the 
time  befora  tha  Bosaiaa  conquest — before  there  liad  been 
comlnaed  Opposition  to  an  ea&mj.  This  develop- 

ment  of  simple  headahip  in  a  tribe  hj  conflict  witb  obher 
tribes,  ttb  find  adraacing  into  oomponud  beadship  ^ong 
witb  larger  aatagonisms  of  raoe  with  race.  Of  the  Pata- 
gonians  Falkner  teils  ns  that  thoagb  the  tribes  "  are  at 
continoal  varianoe  among  tbemselreB,  yet  they  often  join 
together  i^ainst  the  Spaniarda."  It  was  the  aame  with  the 
North  Amerioan  Indians.  The  confederaoy  of  the  six  na- 
tions,  whioh  held  together  nnder  a  Biattled  system  of  Co- 
operation, resnlted  from  war  with  tfae  Engliah.  Stages  in 
tbe  geneeis  of  this  Compound  Controlling  agency  by  con- 
flict with  otlier  sodetiea  are  shown  na  b;  the  FolyneBiaas, 
In  Samoa  eigbt  or  ten  TÜlage-commnmties,  which  are  in 
other  respecta  independent, 

"  onite  bf  conmon  conMnt,  and  form  a  disbict  oi  atate  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. «  *  *  Wlien  war  U  threateoed  by  another  district,  no  aLugle 
TÜlag«  cau  act  alona;  *  *  *  Some  of  UieBa  districta  or  atatea  have 
tbeir  king;  otherg  cannot  agree  on  the  clioice  of  one;  *  *  #  thero  is 
Qo  auch  thing  as  a  long,  or  even  a  diatrict  whoee  power  extends  all  otqt 
the  gronp.  Yet  in  oaee  of  war,  tliey  aometiinea  oombine  in  twos  or 
thraaa." 

Early  hietories  of  the  civilised  similarly  ehuw  ns  how  onion 
of  smaller  social  aggregates  for  oflensive  or  defensive  par- 
poses,  necesaitating  oo-ordination  of  their  actions,  tends 
to  initiale  a  central  co-ordinsting  agency.  Inatance  the 
Hebrew  monarchy :  the  previoaaly-separate  tribes  of  Is- 
raelitee  became  a  oation  eubordinate  to  Saal  and  David, 
doring  wara  with  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites  and 
Philistinea.  Instance  the  case  of  the  Greeks :  the  growth 
of  the  Athenian  hegemony  into  maatership,  and  tho  Organi- 
sation, political  and  narol,  which  accompanied  it,  waa  a  cod- 
comitant  of  the  continaed  activity  of  the  confederacy  ugainst 
extemal  eaemies.    Instance  in  later  times  the  dovelopment 
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of  goyeimineiits  among  Teutonic  peoples.  At  the  begin> 
ning  of  the  Chnstiaxi  erä  there  were  only  chieft^i^shipa  of 
Mpat^te  tribes;  and;  dnring  'wars^  tetnporarjr  g^ridaier  diief- 
taisislips  xji  allied  forees.  Between  tbe  first  and  the  fifth 
centarios  the  federations  made  to  residfc  or  mvade  the 
Uomon  empire  did  not  evolye  permanent  lieads ;  bot  in 
the  fifth  Century  the  prolonged  military  activitiea  of  these 
federations  ended  in  the  military  leadeni  becoming  Ipügß 
over  Consolidated  states. 

As  this  differentiation  by  whioh  there  arisies  fir^t  a  tem- 
porary  and  then  a  permanent  military  head,  who  paases  in- 
sönsibly  into  politioal  head,  is  initiated  by  conflict  with 
adjacent  societies,  it  natnrally  happens  that  his  politioal 
power  increases  as  military  aotivity  eontinoed.  Other  things 
eqnal,  corporate  action  of  a  society  in  war  is  effective  in 
Proportion  as  obedience  to  a  Commander  is  profonnd;  and 
obyionsly  if  snccess^  thus  going  along  with  Submission  to 
oontrol^  leads  to  the  conquest  or  eztermination  of  peoples 
who  are  less  subordinate,  it  foUows  that  the  Subordination 
csiuaing  sucoess  in  wars^  and  the  consequent  persistenoe  in 
warsj  tend  to  go  together  and  to  f  urther  one  another.  Every- 
where,  providing  extreme  diffusion  does  not  preyentj  we  find 
this  Union  of  predatory  activity  with  Submission  to  despotic 
rule.  Asia  shows  it  in  the  Kirghiz  tribes,  who  are  slaye- 
hunters  and  robbers,  and  of  whose  manaps,  once  elecüve 
but  now  hereditary,  Michael  says — ''The  word  manap  lite- 
rally  means  a  tyrant,  in  the  ancient  Greek  sense.  H  was 
at  first  the  proper  name  of  an  eider  distinguished  for  his 
crueliy  and  unrelenting  spirit;  from  him  the  appellation 
became  general  to  all  the  Kirghia  rulers/'  Africa  shows 
it  in  the  cannibal  Niamniams,  whose  king  is  unlimited  lord 
of  persons  and  things;  or  again  in  the  sanguinary  Da- 
homans  with  their  Amazon  army,  and  in  the  warlike  Ashan- 
tees  all  trained  to  arms:  both  of  ihem  under  govemments 
so  absolute  that  the  highest  officials  are  slaves  to  the  king, 
Polynesia  shows  it  in  the  FijianB,  whose  tribes  are  ever  fight« 
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mg  irith.  and  eatiag  one  aoother,  and  amoog  wliom  loyalty 
to  absolate  mlers  ia  the  extremest  imaginable — even  so  ex- 
treme that  people  of  a  sIstb  district  "  said  it  was  their  dnty 
to  become  food  and  sacrifices  for  the  cbiefs."  This 

relatioQ  between  the  degree  of  power  in  the  political  head 
and  the  degree  of  military  actirity,  has,  indeed,  been  made 
familiär  to  ob  in  the  histories  of  ancient  and  modern  citII- 
ized  races.  The  connexion  is  implied  in  the  AsByrian  in- 
Bcriptions  as  well  as  in  the  froBCoee  and  papyri  of  Egypt. 
Tha  case  of  Fansaniaa  and  other  such  cases,  were  regarded 
by  the  Spartans  themselreB  as  showing  the  tendency  of 
generaU  to  beoome  despots — aa  showing,  that  is,  the  ten- 
dency  of  actiTe  Operations  against  adjacent  societieB  to 
generate  centralized  political  power,  How  the  imperatire- 
ness  foatored  by  continaoas  command  of  annies,  and  afiect- 
ing  a  Bociety  in  proportion  as  its  armies  are  identified  with 
it,  thns  passea  ioto  political  imperatiTeneas,  has  been  again 
and  again  shown  os  in  later  historiea. 

Here,  then,  the  inductioa  we  h&ve  to  carry  with  ob  is  that 
as  in  the  individual  organiBm  that  nerro-mnscalar  apparatus 
which  carries  on  conflict  with  environing  organisms,  begins 
with,  and  is  dereloped  by,  that  warfare;  so  the  govem- 
mental-miJitary  Organization  of  a  sooiety,  is  initiated  by, 
and  erolves  along  with,  the  wars  between  sooieties.  Or 
to  Bpeak  more  strlctly,  thore  is  thns  erolred  that  part  of  its 
goremmental  oi^anization  which  conduces  to  efficient  Co- 
operation against  other  societieB. 

§  251.  The  development  of  the  reguUting  Bystem  may  now 
be  dealt  with,  Let  ob  first  trace  the  goTemmental  agency 
tbroagb  its  stages  of  complication. 

In  Bmall  and  little-differentiated  aggregates,  individual 
and  social,  the  regolating  structure  does  not  become  com- 
plex :  neither  the  need  for  it  nor  the  materials  for  f orming 
and  Bupporting  it,  exist.  Bat  complexity  begins  in  Com- 
pound aggregates.    In  eii»ier  case  its  oommencement  is  seen 
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in  the  rise  of  a  superior  co-ordinating  centre  cxercising 
control  over  inferior  centres.  Among  animals  the 

Annulosa  illustrate  this  raost  clearly.  In  an  annelid  the  like 
nervous  ßtructures  of  the  like  snccessive  Segmente,  are  but 
little  subordinated  to  any  chief  ganglion  or  group  of  ganglia. 
But  along  with  that  evolution  which,  integrating  and  dif- 
ferentiating  the  segments,  produces  a  higher  annnlose 
animal,  there  arise  at  the  end  which  mores  foremost,  more 
developed  senses  and  appendages  for  action,  as  well  as  a 
Cluster  of  ganglia  connected  with  them;  and  along  with 
formation  of  this  goes  an  increasing  control  exercised  by  it 
over  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  segments.  Not  very  strongly 
marked  in  such  little-integrated  types  as  centipedes,  a 
nervous  centralization  of  this  kind  becomes  great  in  such 
integrated  types  as  the  higher  crustaceans  and  the  arach- 
nida.  So   is  it  in  the  progress  from  Compound 

social  aggregates  that  are  loosely  coherent  to  those  which 
are  Consolidated.  Manifestly  during  those  early  stages 
in  which  the  Chief  of  a  conquering  tribe  succeeds  only 
in  making  the  chiefs  of  adjacent  tribes  tributary  while 
he  lives,  the  political  centralization  is  bat  slight;  and 
hence,  as  in  cases  before  referred  to  in  Africa  and  else- 
where,  the  powers  of  the  local  centres  re-assert  themselFes 
when  they  can  throw  off  their  temporary  Subordination. 
Many  peoples  that  have  got  beyond  the  stage  of  sepa- 
rate simple  tribes,  show  us,  along  with  various  degrees  of 
cohesion,  yarious  stages  in  the  subjection  of  local  governing 
centres  to  a  general  governing  centre.  When  first  visited, 
the  Sandwich  Isländers  had  a  king  with  turbulent  chiefs, 
f ormerly  independent ;  and  in  Tahiti  there  was  similarly  a 
monarch  with  secondary  rulers  but  little  subordinate.  So  was 
it  with  the  NewZealanders ;  and  so  was  it  with  the  Malagasy 
until  a  Century  since.  The  nature  of  the  political  organiia- 
tion  during  such  stages,  is  shown  us  by  the  relative  degreea 
of  power  which  the  general  and  special  centres  exercise  over 
the  pcople  of  eaoh  division.    Thua  of  the  Tahitians  we  read 
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that  the  power  of  the  chiof  was  eupreme  in  bis  own  district, 
aad  greater  than  that  of  the  king  orer  ihe  whole.  Liditen- 
stein  teils  as  of  the  Kooaaas  that  "  they  are  all  vassala  of 
the  king,  chiefs,  as  wall  as  those  ander  them  ;  but  the  sab- 
jecte  are  generally  80  blindly  attaohed  to  their  Chiefs,  that 
they  will  follow  them  against  the  king."  "  Soarcely  woold 
the  slare  of  an  Ashantee  ohief,"  bajb  Cmickshank,  "  obey 
the  mandate  of  bis  Idng,  withont  the  epecial  ooncniTOnce  of 
his  immediate  maeter."  And  cosceming  the  three  gradea 
of  Chiefs  omong  the  Araocanians,  Thompson  says  of  those 
trho  mle  the  smallest  dirisions  that  "  their  anthority  is  less 
precarioos"  tbaa  that  of  the  higher  officers.  These  few 
iustances,  whioh  might  be  readily  muUiplied,  remind  os 
of  the  relatioos  of  major  and  minor  political  centres  in 
feadal  times ;  when  Üiere  were  long  perioda  during  which 
the  BobieotioB  of  borons  to  kings  was  being  established — 
doring  which  Eailnres  of  coheaion  and  re-assertions  of  local 
anthority  occorred — duiing  which  there  was  loyalty  to  the 
district  niler  greater  than  that  to  the  general  raler. 

And  now  let  na  note  deliberately,  what  was  before  im- 
plied, that  thia  Subordination  of  local  governing  centres 
to  a  general  goveroiiig  ceatre,  habitnally  accompaniea  Co- 
operation of  parts  of  the  Compound  aggregate  in  its  oon- 
flicts  witb  other  such  aggregates.  Between  snoh  snperior 
Annulota  as  the  winged  inseota  and  clawed  crostaoeana 
aboTO  described  as  haring  centralized  nerrons  Systems,  and 
the  inferior  Ännulota  compoeed  of  mauy  similar  Segments 
with  f  eeble  limbs,  the  contrast  is  not  only  in  the  absence 
from  these  last  of  centralized  nervous  Systems,  but  also 
in  the  absence  of  c^ensive  and  defensive  appendages  of 
flfficieat  kinds.  In  the  high  types,  nervoos  sabordination  of 
the  posterior  segmente  to  the  anterior,  has  accompanied  the 
growth  of  thoae  anterior  appendages  which  praeervs  the 
aggregate  of  segments  in  ita  dealings  with  prey;  and  thia 
centralization  of  the  nervous  structure  has  resulted  from 
the    co-operation   of  these   eztemal   organs.  It 
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18  thos  also  with  the  politioal  oentralizations  whioh  become 
permanent.  So  long  as  the  Subordination  is  establislied  by 
internal  confiict  of  the  diyisions  with  one  another,  and 
hence  involves  antagonism  among  tbem^  it  remains  nnstable; 
but  it  tends  towords  stability  in  proportion  as  tbe  regrolat- 
ing  agents^  major  and  minor^  are  babitaated  to  combined 
aotion  against  external  enemies.  The  recent  changes  in 
Oermany  bave  re-illastrated  under  onr  eyes  this  political 
centraliasation  by  oombination  in  war,  which  was  so  abon- 
dantly  illnstrated  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  by  tbe  rise  of 
monarcbical  govemments  over  nnmerous  fiefis. 

How  tbis  Compound  regulating  agenoy  for  internal  oon* 
troV  resnlts  from  combined  external  actions  of  the  Com- 
pound aggregate  in  war,  we  may  understand  on  remember- 
ing  that  at  first  tbe  army  and  the  nation  are  substantially 
the  same.  As  in  each  primitive  tribe  the  men  are  all 
warriors,  so,  dnring  early  stages  of  civilization  the  military 
body  is  co-extensive  with  the  adult  male  population,  ex- 
cluding  only  the  slaTes— co-extensire  with  all  that  p^i  of 
the  Society  which  has  political  lifo.  In  fact  the  army  is 
the  nation  mobilized,  and  the  nation  the  qnieecent  army. 
Hence  men  who  are  local  rulers  while  at  home,  and  leaders  of 
their  respective  bands  of  dependents  when  fighting  a  common 
enemy  xmder  direction  of  a  general  leader,  become  minor 
heads  disciplined  in  Subordination  to  the  major  head  ;  and 
as  they  carry  more  or  less  of  this  Subordination  home  with 
them,  the  militaiy  Organization  developed  during  war  aar- 
vires  as  the  political  Organization  during  peaoe. 

Chiefiy,  however,  we  have  here  to  note  that  in  the  Com- 
pound regulating  System  formed  during  the  formation  of  a 
Compound  social  aggregate,  what  were  originally  indq)end« 
ent  local  centres  of  regulation  become  dependeni  local 
centres,  serving  as  deputies  under  oommand  of  the  general 
centre;  just  as  the  local  ganglia  above  described  become 
agcnts  acting  under  direction  of  the  cephalic  gittiglia. 

§  252.  This  formation  of  a  Compound  regulating  syijttem 
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jharacterüwd  by  a  domiiiaiit  centre  and  snbordinate  centres, 
ia  accomponied,  in  both  indiTidual  org&niBma  and  Booial 
orgaaisniB,  hj  inoreasing  siae  aad  complflzit;  of  the  domi- 
nant coitre. 

Iq  an  animal,  albng  witli  dsTelopmenb  of  eenisea  to  yield 
Information  and  limbs  to  be  gnided  in  conformity  mth  it,  so 
Üiat  by  tlieir  co-operation  prey  may  be  canght  and  enemies 
escaped,  tbere  moot  arise  oHe  plaoe  to  whiob  the  Tarioaa 
kinds  of  Information  are  bAmght,  ^d  from  whioh  are  issoed 
the  adjosted  motor  impnlsoB;  and,  in  proportion  as  eroln- 
tion  of  the  amues  and  limbs  progressea,  tliie  centre  wbich 
ntilizes  increasingly-Taried  inforuiatdon  aad  direots  better- 
combioed  morements,  nooessarily  oomes  to  have  mor«  nomenr- 
ona  onlike  parts  and  a  greater  total  masa.  Aaoonding 
throa^  tbe  oonnlose  aab-kingdom,  we  find  in  ita  bigber 
typea  thia  aggregation  of  optic,  anditory,  and  other  ganglia 
receiving  stimnli,  together  witb  tbe  gaoglia  Controlling  tbe 
Chief  legs,  cIbwb,  etc.  And  ao  in  the  vertebrate  aeries, 
beginning  in  its  lowest  member  with  an  almost  nniform 
oord  formed  of  looal  oentres  ondireoted  by  a  brain,  we  rise 
finally  to  a  cord  appended  to  aa  integrated  Cluster  of  minor 
ONitres  throngh  wbich  are  iaaned  the  commanda  of  certain 
gopreme  oemtrea  growing  ont  of  them.  In  a  ao- 

äeiy  it  similarly  bappeaa  that  the  political  agency  vhich 
gaina  predominance,  ia  grodaally  angmented  and  compli- 
cated  by  additional  parts  f or  additional  fanotions.  The  chief 
of  chieä  begina  to  reqnire  helpers  in  carrying  on  oontrol. 
He gathera ronndbim  some  who  get  informatioD, aome  with 
whom  be  consnlta,  aome  wbo  execnta  bis  commanda.  Mo 
longer  a  gOToming  unit,  be  becomes  the  nnclena  in  a  claster 
of  gOToming  nnits  constitntiog  the  germ  of  a  miniatry, 
Tarioaa  atagea  in  thia  compounding,  proceeding  generally 
from  the  temporary  to  the  permanent,  may  be  obaerred. 
In  the  Sandwich  lalands  the  Idng  and  govemor  have  eaob  a 
nnmber  of  chiefs  who  attend  on  them  and  execate  tbeir 
orden.   EÜlia  aaya  that  the  Tahitian  king  bad  a  prime  miniS' 
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ter^  as  well  as  a  f  ew  chiefs  to  give  adyice;  and  in  Samoa^  toO| 
each  district  chief  has  a  sort  of  prime  ministerj  Turner 
teils  IIS.  Africa  shows  ns  stages  in  this  progress  from 
simple  personal  govemment  to  goyemment  throagh  agents. 
Among  the  Beetjoans  (a  Bechaana  people)  the  king  exe- 
cutes  "ÜB  own  sentence^  even  when  the  crimiral  is  con- 
demned  to  deatb ;"  and  Lichtenstein  also  teils,  ns  of  another 
gronp  of  Bechnanas  (the  Maatjaping)  that  his  people  being 
disorderly^  the  monarch  ''  swnng  his  tremendons  tjambok  of 
rhinoceros  leather,  striking  on  all  sides,  tili  he  f^ly  droYO 
the  whole  mnltitude  before  him :''  being  thereupon  imitated 
by  his  conrtiers.  And  then  of  the  Bachassin  gorermnent, 
belonging  to  this  same  race^  we  leam  from  Burchdl  that 
the  dnty  of  the  Chiefs  brother  "  was  to  convey  the  Chiefs 
Orders  whererer  the  case  demanded,  and  to  see  them  put 
in  execntion/'  Among  the  Koossas,  govemed  by  a  king 
and  yassal  chiefs^  every  chief  has  conncillors,  and  the 
great  conncil  of  the  king  is  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
particnlar  Kraals.  Again^  the  Zola  soyereign  shares  his 
power  with  two  soldiers  of  Ms  choice,  and  these  form  the 
snpreme  jadges  of  the  conntry.  Then  in  the  larger  and 
more  organized  kingdoms^  the  appendages  which  add  to  the 
size  and  complexity  of  the  governing  centre,  are  many  and 
folly  established.  In  Dahomey,  besides  two  premiers  and 
▼arious  fanotiönaries  sorronnding  the  king,  there  are  two 
judges,  of  whom  one  or  other  is  '^  almost  constantly  with  the 
king^  informing  him  of  every  circnmstance  that  passes;^ 
and,  according  to  Bnrton,  every  official  is  provided  with  a 
second  in  command,  who  is  in  reality  a  spy:  facta  prov- 
ing  that  thongh  the  king  joins  in  judging  cauaes^  and 
thongh  when  his  execntioners  bnngle  he  himself  shows 
them  how  to  cnt  off  heads,  yet  he  has  agents  aroond  him 
into  whose  hands  these  fnnctions  are  gradnally  lapsing; 
aSj  in  the  Compound  nervons  stnictares  above  deecribed, 
there  are  appended  centres  through  which  information  is 
communicated,  and  appended  centres  through  which  the 
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decüüonB  pasB  into  execation.  How  in  cirilised  n&tions 
analogooB  derelopmeiitB  h&ve  taken  placo— how  amoDg  onr- 
eelves  William  the  Conqaeror  made  his  "  jaaticiar"  supreme 
administrator  of  law  and  finance,  haritig  noder  him  a  body 
of  SecretarieB  of  whom  the  ohief  was  called  Chancellor ;  how 
the  josticiar  became  Frime  Minister  and  his  staff  a  sapreme 
coart,  employed  alike  on  financial  and  jadicial  afiairs  and  in 
rerlBion  of  laws ;  how  this  in  coaree  of  time  became  Bpecial- 
ized  and  oomplicated  hj  appendagee ;  needa  not  to  be  ahown 
in  detail.  Always  the  central  goTeming  agency  while  being 
enlsrged,  ie  made  increaaingly  heterogeneons  by  the  multi- 
plication  of  parts  having  Bpecialisted  fanctione.  And 

then,  as  in  nerroos  orolution  after  a  oertain  coniplication  of 
the  directire  and  ezecatiTe  oentres  ib  reached,  there  begin 
to  grow  deliberative  centree,  which,  at  firat  anobtraalve, 
erentnally  predominate ;  so  in  politioat  eTolation,  those  as- 
semblies  which  contemplata  the  remoter  resalts  of  politica] 
actions,  beginning  aa  small  additiooB  to  the  central  governing 
agency,oiitgrow  the  reat.  It  is  manifest  that  tbeae  lateBt  and 
higbeet  governing  centres  perform  in  the  two  cases  analogouB 
fnnctions.  As  in  a  man  the  cerebrom,  while  absorbed  in  tbe 
gnidance  of  condnct  at  largo,  mainly  in  ref erence  to  the  f nture, 
leavea  the  lower,  simpler,  older  oenCres  to  direct  the  ordinary 
movements  and  even  the  mechanical  occapationa ;  so  the 
deliberative  assembly  of  a  nation,  not  attending  to  those 
rontine  actions  in  the  body  politic  controlled  by  the  rarions 
administrative  agencies,  is  occapied  with  general  reqnire- 
menta  and  the  balanciag  of  many  interesta  which  do  not 
concem  only  the  paasing  moment.  It  ia  to  be  observed,  also, 
ihat  these  high  centres  in  tbe  two  cases,  are  neitber  the  im- 
mediate  recipients  of  Information  nor  the  immediate  isBoers 
of  commands ;  bat  receive  from  inferior  agencies  the  facta 
which  guide  their  decisions,  and  throngh  other  inferior 
agencies  get  those  decisions  carried  into  execution,  The 
oerebmm  is  not  a  centre  of  Sensation  or  of  motion ;  but  has 
the  fonction  of  nsing  the  information  bronght  throagh  the 
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sensory  centres,  for  determining  the  actions  to  be  exoited  by 
the  motor  oentres.  And  in  like  manner  a  derelop^  legis- 
lative bodj,  thongh  not  incapable  of  getting  impreesioiis 
directly  from  the  facta,  is  habitoally  guided  by  impressiona 
indirectly  gained  throi:^h  petitions,  throngh  the  press, 
througb  reports  öf  committeeB  and  conunissionBj  throagb 
the  headfl  of  miniaterial  departments ;  and  the  jadgments  it 
amves  at  are  execnted  not  by  its  immediate  direction  bat 
by  the  mediate  direction  of  snbordinate  centres,  miniaterial» 
judiciair  etc. 

One  forther  eoncomitant  may  be  added.  Döring  evola- 
tion  of  the  supreme  regalating  centres,  individual  and  aodal, 
the  older  parta  become  relatirely  antomatic  A  simple 
ganglion  with  ita  afferent  and  efTerent  fibres,  receivea 
atimoli  and  issues  impalaea  nnhelped  and  nndiecked; 
but  when  Ihere  gather  round  it  ganglia  throngh  which 
different  kinda  of  impresaions  come,  and  others  throngh 
which  go  impnlaea  canaing  difTerent  motions,  it  becomea 
dependent  on  these,  and  in  part  an  agent  for  transforming 
the  aenaory  excitementa  of  the  firat  into  the  motor  dis- 
charges  of  the  laat.  As  the  anpplementary  parta  mnltiply, 
and  the  impreaaiona  aent  by  them  to  the  original  centre,  in- 
creasing  in  nnmber  and  vwiety,  involve  multipUed  in^nlsea 
aent  throngh  the  appended  motor  centres,  thia  original 
centre  becomea  more  and  more  a  Channel  throngh  which, 
in  an  increaaingly  mechanical  way,  apecial  atimuli  lead  to 
appropriate  actione.  Take,  for  example,  three  atagea  in  the 
vertebrate  animaL  We  have  firat  an  almoat  uniform  apinal 
cord,  the  ancceaaive  portiona  of  which  receive  and  aend  out 
the  aenaory  and  motor  nerrea  aupplying  the  aucceaaiye  por- 
tiona of  the  body:  the  apinal  cord  is  here  the  anpreme 
regulator.  Then  in  the  nervous  aystem  of  yertebratea  aome- 
what  more  adyanced,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  aena- 
ory ganglia  at  the  anterior  part  of  thia  cranio*apinal  axia, 
taking  a  relatively  large  share  in  receiying  thoae  gniding 
impreaaiona  which  lead  to  motor  diachargea  from  the  spina) 
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Gonl,  tend  to  make  this  sabordin&te  ood  its  sctions  uech- 
ftnical :  tlie  sensory  gaaglia  hsre  now  become  the  chief 
mlers.  And  when  in  ttie  conrse  of  erolution  the  cerebram 
and  oerebellnta  grow,  the  Bensory  g&nglia  with  the  co-ordi- 
aating  motor  c^ntre  to  which  they  were  adjoined,  lapse  into 
mere  reoeivers  of  BtiinuH  aod  conveyera  of  impnlseB :  the 
last-formed  centres  acqoire  sapremacy,  and  those  preceding 
them  are  their  Berrants.  Thoa  is  it  with  kings, 

nunistiies,  and  legislative  bodies.  Aa  the  original  political 
bead,  acqoiriDg  larger  functioos^  gathers  ageatB  arotind  him 
«ho  Inittg  data  for  deciaionB  and  nndertake  ezecation  of 
th«m,  he  falls  more  and  moie  into  the  hands  of  tbese 
agents — hoB  hia  jadginents  in  great  degree  made  for  him 
by  informeni  and  advisers,  and  hia  depnted  acta  modified 
by  axecntive  officers:  the  ministry  begins  to  rule  throagh 
the  original  mler.  At  a  Uter  stage  the  evolution  of  legis- 
lative bodies  ie  followed  by  the  BubordinatioD  of  ministries ; 
who,  holding  their  placea  by  the  support  of  majorities, 
are  anbstantiaUy  the  agents  executing  the  wills  of  those 
majoritiea.  And  while  the  ministry  is  thua  becoming  lese 
deliberative  and  more  ezecutive,  as  the  monarch  did  pre- 
Tioosly,  the  monarch  is  becoming  more  automatic:  royal 
functions  are  performed  by  commiseion ;  royal  speecheB  are 
bat  nominally  Buch;  royal  assents  are  practically  matters  o{ 
form.  This  general  tnithj  which  our  own  constitntional 
history  so  well  illnstrates,  was  üloatrated  in  another  way 
daring  the  derelopment  of  the  Athenian  institutiona,  poli- 
tical, jndicial,  and  administrative :  the  older  claeses  of 
fnnctionaries  snrvived,  bat  feil  into  saboirdinate  positions, 
perfomüng  dnties  of  a  comparatively  roatine  kind. 

§  253.  From  the  general  stracturesofregalating  Systems, 
and  from  the  structurea  of  their  great  centrea  of  control,  we 
most  now  tarn  to  the  appliancea  through  which  control  is 
exercised.  For  co-ordinating  the  actions  of  an  Aggregate, 
individnal  or  social,  there  mast  be  not  only  a  goreming 
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centre  bat  there  mast  also  be  media  of  commnnication 
tliroagh  which  this  centre  may  affeet  tbe  parts. 

Ascendiiig  stages  of  animal  organizatioii  carry  os  from 
types  in  wbicli  this  reqoirement  is  scarcely  at  all  folfilled, 
to  types  in  wbicli  it  is  fulfilled  effectoally.    Aggregates 
of  yery  humble  Orders^  as  Sponges^  TluillassieollcB,  etc.,  with- 
out  co-ordinating  centres  of  any  kind^  are  aLso  witbout  means 
of  transferring  impnlses  from  part  to  part ;  and  tbere  is  no 
co-operation  to  meet  an  environing  action.     In  Hydrossoa 
and    Ädinozoa,    not    possessing    yisible    centres    of    co- 
ordination^  slow  adjostments  resolt  from  the  diffosion  of 
molecular  cbanges  from  part  to  part  throngb  the  body :  con* 
traction  of  the  whole  creatnre  presently  follows  rongh  hand- 
ling  of  the  tentacles,  while  contact  of  the  tentacles  with 
nutritive  matter  causes  a  gradual  closing  of  them  around  it. 
Here  by  the  propagation  of  some  influence  among  them,  the 
parts  are  made  to  co-operate  for  the  general  good,  feebly 
and  sluggishly.     In  Polyzoa  along  with  the  rise  of  dis- 
tinct  nerve-centres,  there  is  a  rise  of  distinct  nerve-fibres, 
conveying  impnlses  rapidly  along  definite  lines,  instead  of 
slowly  through  the  substance  in  general.     Hence  comes  a 
relatiyely  prompt  co-operation  of  parts  to  deal  with  sndden 
eztemal  actions.    And  as  these  intemuncial  lines  multiply, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  well  adjusted  in  their  connexions, 
they  make  possible  those  varied  co-ordinations  which  devel- 
oped  nervous    centres  direct.  Analogous  stages 

in  social  evolution  are  sufßciently  manifest.  Over  a  terri- 
tory covered  by  groups  devoid  of  political  Organization, 
news  of  an  inroad  spreads  from  person  to  person,  taking 
long  to  diffuse  over  the  whole  area ;  and  the  inability  of  the 
scattered  mass  to  co-operate  is  involved  as  much  by  the 
absence  of  intemuncial  agencies  as  by  the  absence  of  regul- 
ating  centres.  But  along  with  such  slight  political  co- 
ordination  as  combination  for  defence  produces^  there  arise 
appliances  for  influencing  the  actions  of  distant  allies. 
Even  the  Puegians  light  fires  to  communicate  intelligence. 
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The  Tasmonians,  toOj  made  ose  of  aigaal  fires ;  aa  do  also  tbe 
Tanoese ;  and  this  method  of  prodnciug  a  vagne  co-ordia»- 
tici^  amoDg  the  parte  in  oertain  emgrgenciee,  ia  found  among 
otber  DQcirilised  races.  Aa  «e  adrance,  and  as  more  definite 
combinations  of  more  yaried  kinds  hare  to  be  effected  for 
offence  and  defence,  messengera  are  employed.  Among  the 
Fijians,  for  inatance,  men  are  sent  wiüi  sewa  and  oonmiandB, 
and  nse  certain  mnemonio  aide.  The  New  Zealimders  "occa- 
fiionallf  coareyed  informatioo  to  distant  tribea  doring  vrar 
by  marks  on  gonrds."  In  sach  compivatively  adranced 
States  aa  those  of  Äncient  America,  this  method  of  eending 
newB  was  greatly  developed.  The  Mexicans  had  cooriers 
who  at  fall  apeed  ran  six-mile  stE^es,  and  so  carried  intelli- 
gence,  it  is  aaid,  even  800  milea  in  a  day ;  and  the  Peru- 
riana,  besidea  their  fire  and  amoke  aign^s  in  time  of 
rebellion,  had  mnners  of  tho  same  kind.  Thns  what  ia 
in  itfl  early  stage  a  slow  propagation  of  impalses  from 
onlt  to  nnit  thronghont  a  Society,  beoomes,  as  we  ad- 
vance,  a  more  rapid  propagation  along  settled  linea  :  so 
making  qoick  and  defimtely-adjuBted  combinaÜoDa  possible. 
MoreoTer,  we  mnst  note  that  thia  part  of  the  regnladng 
System,  like  its  other  parts,  is  initiated  l^  the  necesaities  of 
co-operation  against  oÜier  societiea.  As  in  later  times 
among  Eighland  clana,  the  fast  mnner,  bearing  the  fieiy 
cross,  carried  a  command  to  arm ;  so,  in  early  English  times, 
the  measagea  were  primarily  those  between  rolers  and  (hör 
■genta,  and  habitnally  concomed  military  afiairs.  Sare  in 
these  caBes  (and  evoa  Btate-mesaengers  coold  not  move 
swiftly  along  the  bad  roads  of  early  days)  the  propagation 
of  iatelligence  throngh  the  body  politic  was  rery  slow, 
llie  slowneas  continoed  down  to  comparatirely  täte  periods, 
The  death  of  Qneeu  Elizabeth  was  not  known  in  some  parts 
of  Devon  nntil  after  the  Coart  had  gone  out  of  monming  ; 
and  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  Cromwell  as  Protector 
took  nineteen  days  to  reach  Bridgwater.  Kor  have  we  to 
mnark  only  the  tardy  apread  of  Uie  iofluences  reqoired  for 
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00-operation  of  parts.  The  Bmallness  and  nniformity  d 
these  inflaences  Iiave  also  to  be  noted  in  conträst  with  their 
Bubsequent  greatness  and  mnltiformiiy«  Indtead  of  ^e 
oonrier  bearing  a  solitaiy  despat<$h^.  military  or  political« 
from  one  ruling  agent  to  another,  at  irregulär  intervalft  in 
few  plaoes ;  tbere  come  eyentnally,  through  despatcbes  of 
mnltitudinonB  letters  daily  and  several  timea  a-day^  in  all 
directions  throngh  eyery  class,  swift  transits  of  impulses,  no 
less  yolaminona  thau  varied,  all  instrumental  to  oo-opera- 
tion.  Two  other  intemnndal  agenciea  of  more 

deyeloped  kinds  are  afterwards  added.  Out  of  the  letter^ 
when  it  had  become  comparatively  frequent  among  tbe 
edacated  classes^  there  came  the  news-letter:  at  first  a 
partially-printed  sheet  issued  on  the  oocurrence  of  an  im- 
portant  event^  and  häving  an  nnprinted  spaoe  left  f or  a  written 
letter.  From  this,  dropping  its  blank  part^  and  passing 
from  the  occasional  into  the  periodic,  oame  the  newspaper. 
And  the  newspaper  has  grown  in  sisse,  in  maltitndinonsness, 
in  yariety,  in  freqnency,  nntil  the  f eeble  and  slow  wayes  oi 
intelligenoe  at  long  and  irregulär  interyals,  haye  become 
the  powerful,  regnlar,  rapid  wayes  by  which,  twice  and  thrice 
daily,  millions  of  people  receiye  thronghoot  the  kixigdom 
stimnlations  and  checks  of  all  kinds,  f orthering .  qnick  and 
balanced  adjustments  of  condnct.  Finally  there 

arises  a  far  swifter  propagation  of  stimoli '.  senring  io 
oo-ordinate  social  actions,  political,  military,  oommercial, 
etc.  Beginning  with  the  semaphore*telegraph,  which,  re- 
minding  us  in  general  principle  of  the  signal-fires  of  sayages» 
differed  by  its  ability  to  conyey  from  Station  to  Station 
not  Single  yagoe  ideas  only,  bat  nnmerooB,  complex,  and 
distinct  ideas,  we  end  with  the  electric-telegraph,  immeasur* 
ably  more  rapid,  through  which  go  qnite  definite  measageSj 
infinite  in  yariety  and  of  eyery  degree  of  oomplexity.  And 
in  place  of  a  few  such  semaphore-tel^^phs,  transmitting^ 
chiefly  for  goyemmental  pnrposes,  impnlses  in  a  few  di<60-» 
tiona,  there  has  ccme  a  mnltiplicity  of  lines  of  instant  com* 
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manicatioD  in  all  diiections»  salwerTiiig  all  pnrpoaeB.  More- 
over,  by  tbe  agenoy  ot  tliese  Uteet  iDtemimcial  stmctares, 
the  soci&l  orgamBm,  thongh  discrete,  h&a  acquired  a  prompt- 
ness  ot  oo^rdinatdon  eqnal  to,  and  indeed  ezceediag,  the 
promptness  of  co-ordination  in  concreto  organisrnB.  It  waa 
before  pointed  out  (§  221)  tliat  social  uoitB,  thonf^h  forming 
•  diBcontinaoai  aggregate,  achieve  by  language  a  transmia- 
«ion  of  Impulses  which,  in  individual  ^gregates,  is  achiered 
by  nerree.  Bat  now,  atiliaing  the  moleonlar  continnity  of 
frires,  Üie  impnlaea  are  conveyed  throngboat  tbe  body 
politic  mach  faster  than.tbey  wonld  be  weie  it  a  ooncrete 
living  whole.  Incloding  times  occnpied  by  taking  messagea 
to  and  f rom  the  offioes  in  eaoh  place,  any  citiaen  in  Edinbni|;h 
may  gire  motion  to  any  Citizen  in  London,  in  less  than  one- 
fonrtii  the  time  a  nerrona  disoharge  woold  take  to  pass  irom 
one  to  the  oÜier,  were  they  joined  by  living  tissne.  Nor 

ahonld  we  omit  the  fact  that  parallellBm  in  the  reqoirenieuts 
haa  eansed  something  like  paraUeliam  in  the  arrangementa 
of  the  intemoncial  Unea.  From  great  social  oentres  direrge 
many  lai^  clasters  of  wires,  from  wbiob,  as  they  get 
forther  away,  diverge  at  interralfl  minor  closters,  and 
tfaese  prasently  give  ofE  re-direi^^ing  clasters ;  jnst  aa  main 
bondlea  of  nerves  on  their  way  towards  the  peripbery,  from 
time  to  time  emit  lateral  bondlea,  and  tbeae  again  others. 
Moreover,  the  diatribubion  preaents  the  analogy  tbat  near 
cbief  oentroa  theee  great  chisterB  of  intemondal  linea  go 
hide  by  aide  with  tlie  main  chaimels  of  commnni  cation— nol- 
ways  uid  roads — bnt  freqaenUy  part  from  theee  as  they 
ramify ;  in  the  same  way  tbat  in  tbe  central  parts  o{  a  rer- 
tebmte  animal,  nerre-traiiks  habitoally  accompany  arteries, 
whÜe  towarda  the  peripbery  tbe  proximily  of  nerres  and 
arteries  is  not  maintained:  tbe  only  oonstant  association 
being  alao  similar  in  the  twb  cases  j  for  tbe  one  telegrapb 
nire  wbich  accompanies  tbe  railway  aystem  tbronghont 
every  ramification,  is  the  wire  wbich  cbeclu  and  excites  its 
tamffic,  as  the  one  nerve  which  every where  acc-ompanics  an 
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artery  is  the  yaso^motor  nerve  regnlating  tlie  circulation  in 
it.  Once  more^  it  ia  a  noteworthy  f acfc  that  in  both  cases 
iucmlation  characterizes  the  intemundal  lines.  XJtierlj  an- 
like  as  are  the  molecular  wavea  oonyeyed,  it  is  needf  al  in 
both  cases  that  they  should  be  limited  to  the  Channels  pro- 
▼ided.  Though  in  the  aerial  telegraph-wires  insolatioi? 
18  otherwise  effected,  in  nnder-groond  wiiea  it  is  effected 
in  a  way  analogons  to  that  seen  in  nerve-fibres.  Many 
wires  nnited  in  a  bnndle  are  separated  from  one  another  Ij 
sheaths  of  non-condneting  substance;  as  the  nerve-fibres 
that  mn  side  by  aide  in  the  same  trank,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  their  respective  medollary  sheaths. 

The  general  resnlt^  then^  is  that  in  societies,  as  in  living 
bodieSj  the  increasing  mutoal  dependence  of  parts,  implying 
an  increasingly-efficient  regnlating  System^  theref  ore  implies 
not  only  developed  regnlating  centres^  bat  also  means  by 
which  the  inflnences  of  sach  centres  may  be  propagated. 
And  we  see  that  as^  ander  one  of  its  aspects,  organic  evo- 
Intion  shows  us  more  and  more  efficient  intemoncial  appli 
ances  snbserving  regalation^  so,  too,  does  social  evolntion. 

§  254.  One  more  remarkable  and  important  paraUelism 
has  to  be  set  f  orth.  In  both  kinds  of  orgamsms  the  rega- 
lating  System,  daring  evolntion,  divides  into  two  Sys- 
tems, to  which  is  finally  added  a  third  partiaUy-independent 
System;  and  the  differentiations  of  these  Systems  have 
common  caases  in  the  two  cases* 

The  general  law  of  Organization,  abnndantly  illostrated 
In  foregoing  chapters,  is  that  distinct  dnties  entaQ  distinct 
stractnres;  that  from  the  strengest  fanctional  oontrssts 
come  the  greatest  stractnral  differences;  and  that  within 
each  of  the  leading  Systems  of  organs  first  divided  from  one 
another  in  conf  ormity  with  this  principle,  secondary  divi- 
sions  arise  in  conformity  with  the  same  principle.  The  im- 
plication  is,  then,  that  if  in  an  organism^  individnal  or 
social,  the  fanction  of  regulation  falls  into  two  divisions 
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tbataj^widelyniilikfl,  the  regolating  apparatos  will  differen- 
tiate  into  correspondingly-nnlike  parta  cairyiiig  on  their 
nnlike  fonctdona  in  great  meaaure  independently.  Thia  we 
■hall  find  that  it  doea. 

The  ftmdameiital  diviaion  in  a  dereloped  animal,  we  liave 
Seen  to  be  that  betweea  tbe  onter  System  of  org;aiia  which 
daal  with  the  eoTironmetit  uid  the  inner  ayatem  of  -organs 
whiuh  carry  on  BOBteätation.  For  efficient  mutoal  aid  it 
is  reqnisite  not  only  that  the  aotions  of  these  inner  and 
onter  Systems,  oonsidered  oa  wholea,  ahall  be  co-K>rdinated; 
but  also  that  each  system  shall  hara  the  aotions  of  its 
sereral  parts  co-ordinated  with  one  another.  Prey  oan  be 
oanght  or  enemies  escaped,  only  if  the  bones  and  mnacles 
of  eoch  limb  work  together  properly  —  only  if  all  the 
limba  eSectnally  co-operate — only  if  they  jointly  adjust 
their  motions  to  the  taotnal,  Tiaual,  and  oaditory  impres- 
Btons;  and  to  oombine  theae  many  actiona  of  the  variona 
sensory  and  motor  agents,  there  mnat  be  a  neTrons  ayetem 
that  is  large  and  complex  in  proportion  as  the  actiona 
oombined  are  powerfol,  mnltipUed,  and  inyolTed.  Like  in 
principle,  tHongh  mnch  less  elaboratej  is  the  oombination 
reqnired  among  the  actiona  of  the  snstaining  straotnres.  If 
Üie  masticated  food  ia  not  swallowed  when  thmet  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gnllet,  digestion  oannot  begin;  if  when  food 
is  in  the  stoma«^  contractionB  bat  no  secretiona  take  place, 
or  if  the  ponring  ont  of  goatric  jnicee  ia  not  accompanied 
by  dae  rhythmical  moTementa,  digestion  ia  arreated ;  if  the 
great  appended  glands  aend  into  the  intestines  not  enongh 
of  their  respectiTe  prodacta,  or  send  them  at  wrong  times, 
or  in  TTTong  proportions,  digestion  is  laft  imperfect;  and  ao 
irith  the  many  minor  simoltaneous  and  socoessiTe  pro- 
oessea  which  go  to  make  up  the  general  fnnction.  Hence 
there  mnat  be  some  nerroos  stmctare  which,  by  its  inter- 
nancial  excitations  and  inhibitiona,  shall  maintain  the  co* 
Ordination.  Now  ohaerre  how  wjdely  nnlike  are 

the  two  kinds  of  co-ordination  to  be  aecured.     The  exteroal 
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actions  most  be  qmck  in  their  changes.  Swift  moüouflj 
Budden  variationB  of  direction^  infitant  atoppages,  are  need- 
fol.  Moscular  oantractions  must  be  ezactly  adjusted  to 
preserre  the  balance^  acbieve  the  leap,  evade  the  swoop. 
Moreover^  involved  combinatioiis  are  implied;  for  the 
f örces  to  be  simultaneotksly  dealt  witb  are  many  and  rarions. 
Again,  tke  inrolved  oombinations,  changing  from  moment 
to  momenty  rarely  recnr;  becaose  the  drcnniBtanoea  are 
rarely  twioe  alike.  And  once  more>  not  the  needs  bf  the 
moment  only  hare  to  be  met^  bnt  also  the  needs  of  a  fatore 
more  or  less  distant.  Kothing  of  the  kind  holde  with 
the  internal  co-ordinations.  The  same  series  of  processee 
haa  to  be  gone  throngh  after  eyery  meal— *Taiying  aome« 
what  with  the  qnantiiy  of  f ood,  with  its  qualily,  and  with 
the  degree  to  which  it  haa  been  maaticated.  No  quick« 
special«  and  exact  adaptations  are  reqnired;  bat  only  a 
general  proportion  and  tolerable  order  among  actions  which 
are  not  precise  in  their  beginninga,  amonnta,  or  endings. 
Hence  for  the  aoataining  organs  there  ariaes  a  regalating 
apparatns  of  a  atrongly  contraated  characterj»  which  event* 
nally  beoomea  anbatantially  aeparate.  The  sym^thetio  ays* 
tem  of  nerres«  or  ''nervona  ayatem  of  organio  life/'  aa  it  ia 
otherwiae  called,  wheüher  or  not  originally  derired  from  the 
cerebro-apinal:  ayatem«  ia«  in  dereloped  yertebratßa«  practi* 
cally  independent«  Thoagh  perpetnally  influenoed  by  the 
higher  sjratem  which«  wbrking  the  muscular  atractnrea« 
canaea  the  ohief  ezpenditnre«  and  thoagh  in  ita  tum  infla« 
encing  thia  higher  ayatem,  the  two  carry  on  their  fonctiona 
apart :  they  affect  one  another  chiefly  by  general  demanda 
and  general  checka.  Only  oyer  the  heart  and  längs« 
wlnch  are  indiapenaable  co-operatora  with  both  the  aaatain« 
ing  Organa  and  the  ezpending  Organa«  do  we  find  that  the 
auperior  and  inf erior^  neryoua  aystems  exercise  a  divided 
oontrol«  The  heart«  excited  by  the  cerebro-apinal  syatem 
in  Proportion  to  the  anpply  of  blood  reqnired  fqr  externa] 
action«  ia   also  excited  by  the  aympathetic  when  a  meal 


Imb  made  a  snpply  of  blood  needfal  for  digestion ;  and  the 
luDgB  vhidi  (becaoae  their  ezpansion  has  to  be  «ffected 
partly  by  thoracic  masclea  belonging  to  the  ooter  aystem  of 
Organa)  Jargely  depend  for  their  movementB  on  cerebro- 
spinal  nerres,  are  nerertheleaa  also  exoited  by  the  sympa' 
tbetio  wbeD  the  alimentary  organe  are  at  work.  And  here, 
as  showing  the  tendeacy  there  is  for  «11  theee  oomparatiTely- 
cooBtant  vital  prooesBes  to  fall  ander  a  nerrona  oontrol  nc- 
like  that  which  directa  the  07er>Tarying  onter  prooeasea,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  snoh  inflnences  as  the  cerebro-spinal 
syatem  exorta  apon  the  heart  and  Inngs,  differ  greally  from 
its  hi^ier  directive  actiona — are  mainly  reflex  and  nncon- 
sciooa.  VoIitioQ  falls  to  modify  the  heart's  pulaationa ;  and 
thoDgh  an  act  of  will  niay  tempoiarily  increaae  or  deoreese 
reepiration,  yet  the  avet&ge  respiratory  tnoTementa  are  not 
thos  changeable,  bnt  dnring  iniking  and  sleeping  are  anto- 
maticaUy  dstermined.  To  wfaioh  facta  let  me  add  that 

the  broad  contrsst  heie  illnatrated  in  the  higheet  or  verte- 
brate  type,  ia  alao  lllnstrated  in  the  higher  members  of  the 
acnnloae  type.  Insecta,  too,  have  viaceral  nerrons  ayatems 
BnbstantiaUy  diatingniahed  from  the  nerrona  Systems  whioh 
co-ordinate  onter  aotioas.  And  thns  we  are  ehown  that 
eeparation  of  the  two  fonotionally-oontrasted  regnlating 
ayatems  in  animals,  ia  a  concomitant  of  greater  erolntion. 

A  parallel  oontrast  of  dnties  prodnoes  a  parallel  differen- 
tiation  of  stmctnres  doring  the  erolation'  of  social  organ- 
iaraa.  Single  in  low  Booietiea  as  in  low  animals,  the  regn- 
lating aystera  in  high  aocieties  as  in  high  animals  becomea 
divided  into  two  ^stems,  which,  thongh  th^  perpetnally 
afieot  one  onother,  carry  on  their  reepeotive  controls  with 
snbstantial  independence.  Obaerre  the  like  cansee  for  these 
like  effects.  Snccesa  in  cooflicta  with  other  socie- 

tiea  implies  qnicknesa,  combination,  and  special  adjnatment 
to  erer^raiying  ciraamatances.  Information  of  an  enemy's 
morements  mnat  be  awiftly  conreyed;  forces  mnat  be  rapidly 
drafted  to  particnlar  spots;  snpplies  St  in  kinds  and  quanti- 
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ties  mu3t  be  provided;  militery  msnomvres  most  be  hai^ 
monized;  and  to  theae  ends  there  most  be  a  centralized 
agency  tliat  is  instantly  obeyed.  Quito  otherwiae  is  it 
with  the  stmctares  carrying  on  sastentation.  Thoagh  the 
acüons  of  these  have  to  be  somewhat  yaried  npon  occa- 
sion,  especially  to  meet  war-demandB,  yet  their  general 
action  is  comparatively  uniform.  The  seyeral  kinds  of  food 
raised  have  to  meet  a  consumption  that  clxanges  within 
mpderate  limits  only ;  for  clothing  the  demands  are  tolerably 
confitanty  and  alter  in  their  proportions  not  euddenly  bat 
slowly;  and  bo  with  oommodities  of  less  necessary  kinds : 
rapidity,  specialityi  and  exactness,  do  not  characterize 
the  required  eo-ordination.  Henoe  a  place  for  another 
kind  of  regulating  System.  Such  a  system  we  shall  find 
evolves  as  the  sustaining  System  itself  eTolyes.  Let  us 
note  its  progress.  In  early  stages  the  occupations 

are  often  such  as  to  prevent  division  between  the  control 
of  defensive  actions  and  the  control  of  sustaining  actions^ 
because  the  two  are  closely  allied.  Among  the  Mandans  the 
families  joinod  in  hunting  and  eqoally  dirided  the  spoil; 
showing  US  that  the  war  with  beaats  carried  on  for  Joint 
benefit  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the  war  with  men  carried  on  for 
Joint  benefiti  that  they  both  remained  public  afEairs.  Similarly 
among  the  Comanches^  the  gaarding  of  a  tribe's  cattle  is 
carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  military  guarding  might  be ; 
and  because  the  Community  of  individual  interests  in  this 
protection  of  the  cattle  from  enemies,  is  like  the  commmiity 
of  interests  in  personal  protection,  unity  in  the  two  kinds 
of  government  continues.  Moreover  in  simple  tribes  that 
are  under  any  kind  of  headship,  what  authority  exists 
is  unlimited  in  ränge,  and  includes  industrial  actions  as  well 
as  others.  If  there  are  merely  wives  for  slaves,  or  if  there 
is  a  slave-class,  the  dominant  individuals  who  carry  on  outer 
attack  and  def  ence,  also  direct  in  person  what  labonr  is  per- 
formed ;  and  where  a  chief  having  considerable  power  has 
arisen,  he  not  only  ieads  in  war  but  Orders  the  daily  actiyi- 
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tiea  doring  peace.  The  Gooda,  the  BMla,  the  Nagas,  the 
Miahmia,  the  Ealmaoks,  and  many  other  simple  tribes,  sbov 
ns  this  identity  of  tbe  political  and  indostrial  goTemmeutB. 
A  partial  advance,  leadiDg  to  aoms  distinction,  doea  aot  sepa- 
rate the  two  in  a  definite  way.  Thos  among  the  Kakis  the 
rajah  claima  and  regalates  work,  anperintenda  TÜlage  re- 
morals,  and  apportions  the  land  each  family  has  to  clear  oq 
a  new  aite ;  among  Üie  Santala  the  head  man  partially  con- 
troU  the  people'a  laboor ;  and  among  the  Khonds  he  acta  aa 
chief  merchant.  In  Polyneaia  we  find  like  facta.'  The  New 
Zealand  Chiefs  Baperintend  f^pTicoltoral  and  bnilding  Opera- 
tions; the  Sandwiob  Isländers  bare  a  market,  in  which  "the 
price  ia  regolated  by  the  chief;"  trade  in  Tonga  also  "is 
evidoutly  ander  their  [the  Chiefs']  enperrision ; "  and  the 
Kadagan  Chiefs  "  Bettle  tbe  price  of  rice."  So  again  in 
Celebes,  the  days  for  working  in  the  plantations  are  decided 
by  the  political  agency,  and  the  people  go  at  beat  of  gong; 
so  again  in  Eaat  Africa,  the  times  of  Bowing  and  har- 
vest  depend  on  the  chiefa  will,  and  among  the  Inland 
Kegroea  the  "  market  is  arranged  according  to  Uie  direc- 
tions  of  the  cbiefs ; "  so  again  in  some  parta  of  Ancient 
America,  as  San  Salvador,  where  the  caziqne  directed  the 
plantings;  and  so  ^^in  in  some  parts  of  America  at  the 
preaent  time.  Thoae  who  trade  with  the  Mnndmcns  "  have 
to  distribute  their  wares  amongst  the  minor  chiefs,"  and 
then  wait  some  moiitha  "  for  repsyment  in  produce ; "  and 
the  Patagonians  conld  not  seil  any  of  their  arms  or  dothing 
to  Wilkes's  party  withont  asking  the  chiefs  permiasion.  Ir 
other  Bocieties,  and  especially  in  thoae  which  are  conaider- 
■bly  developed,  we  find  this  nnion  of  political  and  indnatrial 
rnle  becoming  modified ;  the  agency,  otherwise  the  aame, 
is  doabled.  Thua  "among  the  Sakarran  Dyaks  there  is  a 
trOfding  chief  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  chief ; "  among  the 
Dahomana  there  is  a  oomraercial  chief  in  Whydah;  and 
there  are  indastrial  chiefs  in  Fiji,  wh«:e,  in  otber  reapecta, 
Booial  Organization  is  considerably  odranced.     At  a  later 
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fitage  the  oommercial  cUef  passes  into  the  goyernmenl 
officer  exercising  stringent  sapervision.    In  Ancient  Guate- 
mala a  state-fonctionary  fized  the  prices  in  tlie  markets; 
and  in  Mexico,  agents  of  the  state  saw  that  lands  did  not 
remain  nncnltiyated.    Facts  of  tliis  kind  introdnce  ns  to  the 
stages  passed  throngh    by  European    societies.       üp  to 
the   lOth  Century  each  dbmain  in  France  had  its  bond, 
or  only  partially-free,  workmen  and  artizans,  directed  by 
the  seignear  and  paid  by  him  in  nieals  and  goods;  between 
the  llth  and  14th  centories  the  feudal  superiors,  ecclesi- 
astical  or  lay,  regnlated  production  and  distribntion  to  such 
extent  that  industrial  and  commercial  licences  had  to  be  pur- 
chased  from  them ;  in  the  subsequent  monarchical  stage,  it 
was  a  legal  maxim  that ''  the  right  to  labour  is  a  royal  right 
which  the  prinoe  may  seil  and  subjects  can  buy '' ;  and  on- 
wards  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  country  swarmed 
with  officials  who  authorized  occupations,  dictated  processes, 
examined  products:  since  which  times  state-control,  though 
remaining   considerable,  has   greatly  diminished,  and  the 
adjustments   of  industry  to   its   needs  have  been   other- 
wise  effected.    Still  better  does  our  öwn  history  show  us 
this  progrressiye  differentiation.    In  the  Old  English  period 
tho  heada  of  guilds  were  identical  with  the  local  political 
heads— ealdormen,  wick-,  port-,  or  burgh-reeves;  and  the 
gnild  was  itself  in  part  a  political  body.  Purchases  and  bar- 
gains  had  to  be  made  in  presence  of  officials ;  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  processes  were  dictated  by  law.   Dictations  of 
kindred  kind,  though  decreasing,  continued  to  late  times. 
Down  to  the  16th  Century  there  were  metropolitan  and  local 
coimcils,  politically  authorized,  which   determined   prioes. 
fixed    wages,  etc.     But   during   subsequent   generaticns, 
restrictions  and  bounties  disappeared;    usury   laws  were 
ttbolished ;  liberty  of  commercial  combination  increased. 

And  now  if ,  with  those  early  stages  in  which  the  rudi- 
mentary  industrial  Organization  is  ruled  by  the  chief,  and 
with  those  intermediate  stages  in  which,  as  it  develops,  it 
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gets  ft  partdftlly-BepaTate  poUtical  oontrol,  we  oontrast  a  latu 
Btage  like  oor  ovni,  oharacterized  bf  an  induatrial  organiza- 
täon  that  has  beoome  predonünant,  we  find  that  this  Itas 
erolred  for  iteeU  a  BubBtantially-independent  control.  There 
iB  now  no  fixiog  a£  prices  by  the  State,  no  preacribing  of 
methods.  Sobject  to  bat  sligbt  hindrance  from  a  few 
Itcences,  oitizeiis  adopt  what  oooapatioos  they  please ;  bny 
and  aell  where  they  pleaäe.  The  amoimts  grown  and  manu- 
factured,  impoited  aad  exported,  are  uaregalated  by  lawa ; 
improremeiits  are  not  enforoed  nor  bad  proceases  l^ia- 
latively  iDterdioted ;  bat  men,  c&rryiag  on  their  boamessea 
as  tbey  think  best,  ure  simply  sabject  to  tbe  legal  restraiDts 
that  they  ahall  fiilfil  their  conbracts  and  not  aggreas  apoa 
their  neighboara.  Uader  what  aystem,  then,  are  their  in- 
dnstrial  activitiea  adjusted  to  the  reqairementa  f  Under 
an  intemoncial  syatem  Üirongh  which  the  variooa  indus- 
trial  atraotores  receire  from  one  another  atimuli  or  checks 
caused  by  riaes  or  faUa  in  Üie  conaamptionB  of  their  re- 
spectire  prodncts;  and  throogh  which  Üiey  jointly  receire 
a  stimnlas  whes  there  ia  anddeuly  an  extra  coneamptioa  for 
war-pazposes.  Matkets  in  the  ohief  towna,  where  bar- 
gaining  aettles  tbe  prices  of  grain  and  cattle,  of  oottona 
and  wooüena,  of  metola  and  coal,  ahow  men  the  Taiying 
relations  of  anpply  and  demand ;  and  the  roporta  of  their 
tmaaactiona,  diffoaed  by  the  preas,  prompt  eoch  loca- 
lity  to  inorease  or  decrease  of  ita  special  fanction.  More- 
oTflr,  while  the  aevenA  distnota  have  their  activitiea  thus 
partially  regolated  by  their  looal  oentres  of  bosiness,  the 
metropolis,  where  all  these  districts  are  represented  by 
hooees  and  agenoiea,  hafi  ita  central  marketa  aad  ita  ex- 
(diange,  in  which  ia  effeoted  each  general  averaging  oi 
tite  respectire  demands  of  all  kinda,  preeeat  and  fatare,  as 
keeps  a  doe  balance  amoog  the  activitlea  of  the  aeveral  in- 
dostriee.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  arisen,  in  addition  to  the 
polidcal  regalating  System,  an  induatrial  regalating  System 
whioh  carries  on  its  co-ordinating  fanction  independently 
— a  separate  plezas  of  connected  ^antrlia. 
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As  above  hinted,  yet  a  third  r^golating  System,  partiallj 
distingnishable  from  the  others,  arises  in  both  cases.  For 
the  prompt  adjustment  of  fnnctions  to  needs,  supplies  of  the 
reqaired  consumable  matters  most  be  rapidly  drafted  to  the 
places  where  activities  are  set  np.  If  an  organ  in  the  indi- 
yidual  body  or  in  the  body  politic,  snddenly  called  into 
great  action^  conld  get  materials  for  its  natrition  or  its 
secretion^  or  both^  only  through  the  ordinary  qniet  flow  of 
the  distribnting  currentsi  its  enhanced  action  woold  soon 
flag.  That  it  may  continue  responding  to  the  increased 
demand,  there  mnst  be  an  extra  inflnx  of  the  materials  osed 
in  its  actions — ^it  mnst  have  credit  in  advance  of  fonction 
discharged.  In  the  indiTidual  organism  this  end  is  achieyed 
by  the  vaso-motor  nervons  System.  The  fibres  of  this 
ramify  every  where  along  with  the  arteriös^  which  they  en- 
large  or  contract  in  oonformity  with  stimnli  sent  along 
them.  The  general  law,  as  discovered  by  Ludwig  and 
Loydn^  is  that  when  by  the  nerves  of  Sensation  there  is  sent 
inwards  that  impression  which  accompanies  the  activity  of 
a  part,  there  is  reflected  back  to  the  part,  along  its  vaso- 
motor  nenres,  an  influence  by  which  its  minute  arteriös  are 
snddenly  dilated ;  and  at  the  same  time,  through  the  vaso- 
motor  nei*ye8  going  to  aU  inactiye  parts,  there  is  sent  an 
inflnence  which  slightly  constriots  the  arteriös  supplying 
them :  thus  diminishing  the  flow  of  blood  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  that  the  flow  may  be  increased  where  it  is 
wanted.  In  the  social  organism,  or  rather  in  such 

a  developed  social  organism  as  onr  own  in  modern  times»  this 
kind  of  regnlation  is  effected  by  the  System  of  banks  and 
associated  financial  bodies  which  lend  out  oapital.  When  a 
local  industry,  called  into  unusnal  activity  by  increased 
consumption  of  its  prodnots,  makes  demands  first  of  all  on 
local  banks,  these,  in  response  to  the  impressions  cauaed  by 
the  rising  activity  conspicuous  around  them,  open  more 
freely  those  Channels  for  capital  which  they  command ;  and 
presently,  with  farther  rise  of  prosperity,  the  impression 
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propagated  to  the  finanoial  ceatres  in  London  prodnces  au 
eztension  of  the  local  credit»  bo  that  tLere  takes  place  r 
ditatation  of  the  in-&owing  streams  of  meo  and  commodi- 
tiea.  While,  at  the  same  time,  to  roeet  thia  local  need  for 
capital,  Tarions  industries  eleewhere,  not  thua  excited,  and 
therefore  not  able  to  offer  such  good  intereat,  get  diminished 
aapplies :  some  coastrictioa  of  the  circulation  throngh  them 
takea  place,  This  third  regnlating  syatetn,  observe, 

Taso-motor  in  the  one  case  and  monetary  in  the  other,  is 
snbatantially  independent.  Evidenoe  ezista  that  there  are 
local  vaso-motor  centres  poHsessing  local  oontrol,  as  there 
are  local  monetary  centres ;  and  though  there  seemB  to  he 
in  each  c&se  a  chief  centre,  difficult  to  diatbgniah  amid  the 
other  regulating  structores  with  which  it  is  entangled, 
yet  it  is  functionally  eeparate.  Tbongh  it  may  be  bound 
up  with  the  chief  regulating  aystem  by  which  onter 
actions  are  controUed,  it  is  not  subject  to  it.  Yolition 
in  the  one  case  cannot  alter  these  local  supplies  of  blood; 
and  legislation  in  the  other,  ceaaing  to  make  the  mis- 
chieroua  perturbatlons  it  once  did  in  the  morement  of 
capital,  now  loaves  it  almost  entirely  alone  :  eren  the  State, 
with  the  striictures  under  its  direot  oontrol,  standing  to  the 
financial  corporations  in  the  poaition  of  a  cuatomer,  juat  as 
the  brain  and  Umbs  do  to  the  vaeo-motor  centrea.  Nor 
does  it  form  part  of  that  second  regulating  System  which 
Controls  the  Organa  carrying  on  anatentation,  indiTidnal  or 
BociaL  The  viscera  get  blood  only  by  permisBion  of  theae 
nerres  commanding  their  arteries,  and  if  the  onter  Organs 
are  greatly  exerted,  the  snpply  ia  ahnt  off  from  the  inner 
oi^ana ;  and  similarly  tbe  industrial  system,  with  that  cen- 
traliaed  apparatus  which  baloncea  its  actions,  cannot  of  itself 
draft  capital  here  or  there,  but  does  tbia  indirectly  only 
throDgh  the  impressions  yielded  by  it  to  Lombard-street. 

$  255,  Thua  the  increasing  mutual  dependence,  common 
to  botb  kinds  of  Organization  aa  they  evolve,  neceasitates 
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a  farther  series  of  remarkable  parallelisms.  Go-operation 
being  in  either  case  impossible  withoat  appliances  by  whicb 
the  co-operating  parts  shall  bave  their  actions  adjusted^  it 
ineritably  happens  that  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  Imng 
body^  there  arises  a  regnlating  system ;  and  within  itself 
this  diSerentiates  as  the  sets  of  Organs  evolye. 

The  co-operation  most  urgent  from  the  outset^  is  that 
reqaired  for  dealing  with  environing  enemies  and  prey. 
Hence  the  first  regulating  centrei  individnal  and  social, 
is  initiated  as  a  means  to  this  co-operation  ;  and  its  dere- 
lopment  progresses  with  the  activity  of  this  co-operation. 
As  Compound  aggregates  are  formed  by  integration  of 
simple  ones,  there  arise  in  either  case  supreme  regulating 
oentres  and  subordinate  ones;  and  the  supreme  centres 
begin  to  enlarge  and  complicate.  While  doubly-cömponnd 
and  trebly-compound  aggregates  show  us  f urther  deyelop- 
ments  in  complication  and  Subordination,  they  show  us, 
also,  better  intemuncial  appliances,  ending  in  those  which 
convey  instant  information  and  instant  command. 

To  this  Chief  regulating  system  Controlling  the  organs 
which  carry  on  outer  actions,  tliere  is,  in  either  case,  added 
during  the  progress  of  CTolution,  a  regulating  System  for  the 
inner  organs  carrying  on  sustentation ;  and  this  gradually 
establishes  itself  as  independent.  Naturally  it  comes  later 
than  the  other.  Preservation  of  the  a^gregate,  individual 
or  social,  primarily  depends  ön  escaping  destruction  from 
without,  which  implies  complez  oo-ordination  :  oomplete 
atilization  of  materials  for  sustentation  being  less  urgent 
and  implying  co -Ordination  relatively  simple.  Hence  the 
snstaining  System  acquires  regulating  appliances  later. 
And  then  the  third  or  distributing  system,  which,  thoagh 
necessarily  arising  after  the  others  is  indispensable  to  the 
considerable  development  of  them,  eventually  gets  a  re- 
gulating apparatus  peculiar  to  itself. 
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^  25Q.  A  QUitcH  at  the  reapective  antecedents  of  mdiri» 
dnal  OTgamsms  and  Bocial  organisms,  shows  yfhj  the  last 
«dmit  of  Qo  Budh  dcfinite  clasaification  as  the  first.  Throngh 
a  tkoosand  gcnerations  a  epecies  of  plant  or  animal  leada 
snbstantüdly  the  same  kiad  of  life ;  and  its  snccessive  meni' 
bers  inherit  the  acquired  adaptationa.  When  changed  ooq- 
ditiooa  cause  dirergences  of  forma  once  alike,  the  accumu- 
lating  diSerencea  orising  in  desceodants  only  saperficially 
diegaiae  the  original  identity — do  not  prerent  the  groaping 
of  the  several  apeciea  into  a  genas;  nor  do  wider  diver- 
gences  that  began  earlier,  prevent  the  groaping  of  genera 
into  Orders  and  Orders  into  olassea.  It  is  otherwise  with 
eocieties.  Hordea  of  primitive  men,  dividing  and  snb- 
diriding,  do,  indeed,  show  ns  anocessiona  of  amall  social 
aggregates  leading  like  Uvea,  inheriting  anch  low  atruc- 
tnrea  aa  had  resolted,  and  repeating  those  atmctnrea.  But 
higher  aocial  aggregatea  propagate  tbeir  reapective  typea  in 
mach  leas  decided  waya.  Though  colonies  tend  to  grow 
lilce  thflir  parenta,  yet  the  parent  sociotiea  are  ao  compara- 
tively  plastic,  and  the  inflaences  of  new  habitats  oa  the 
derived  aocieties  are  so  great,  that  divei^encea  of  atnictare 
are  inevitable.  In  the  abaence  of  definite  oi^anizations 
eat&bliahed  during  tho  aimilar  lirea  of  mauy  societies  de- 
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Bcending  one  from  another»  there  cannot  be  the  precise  dis- 
tinctions  implied  by  complete  Classification. 

Two  Cardinal  kinds  of  differences  there  are,  however^  of 
which  we  may  avail  oorselves  for  grouping  societies  in  a 
natural  manner.  Primarily  we  may  arrange  them  accord- 
ing  to  their  degrees  of  composition^  as  simple^  componndi 
doubly  -  Compound^  trebly  -  Compound ;  and  secondarily^ 
thougb  in  a  less  specific  way,  we  may  divido  them  into 
the  predominantly  militant  and  the  predominantly  in- 
dustrial — those  in  which  the  Organization  for  offence  and 
defence  is  most  largely  developed^  and  those  in  which  the 
Bustaining  Organization  is  most  largely  developed. 

§  257.  We  have  seen  that  social  evolution  begins  with 
small  simple  aggregates;  that  it  progresses  by  the  clustering 
of  these  into  largor  aggregates ;  and  that  af ter  consolidating, 
such  Clusters  are  united  with  others  like  themselves  into 
still  larger  aggregates.  Our  Classification^  then,  must  begin 
with  societies  of  the  first  or  simplest  order. 

We  cannot  in  all  cases  say  with  precision  what  constitutes 
a  simple  society ;  for,  in  common  with  products  of  evolution 
generatly,  societies  present  transitional  stages  which  negative 
Sharp  divisions.  As  the  multiplying  members  of  a  group 
spread  and  diverge  gradually,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
when  the  groups  into  which  they  fall  become  distinct.  Here 
the  descendants  of  common  anc^stors  inhabiting  a  barren 
region,  have  to  divido  while  yet  the  constituent  families  are 
near  akin ;  and  there,  in  a  more  fertile  region,  the  group 
may  hold  together  until  Clusters  of  families  remotely  akin 
are  formed :  Clusters  which,  diffusing  slowly,  are  held  by  a 
common  bond  that  slowly  weakens.  By  and  by  comes  the 
oomplication  arising  from  the  presence  of  slaves  not  of  the 
Same  ancestry,  or  of  an  ancestry  but  distantly  allied ;  and 
these,  though  they  may  not  be  political  nnits,  must  be  re- 
cognized  as  unitä  sociologically  considered.  Then  there  is 
the  kindred  complication  arising  where  an  invading  tr:be 
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becomes  a  dominant  cUes.  Oar  only  coorae  is  to  regord 
»a  a  simple  lociety,  oue  whioli  forma  a  single  workdng  whole 
ansabjected  to  aaj  other,  aod  of  which  the  jnrts  co-ope- 
TOte,  with  or  vithoat  a  regolatjng  centre,  for  certain  public 
ends.  Here  ia  a  table,  presenting  with  as  much.  definiteucse 
sa  may  be,  the  chief  divisions  and  anb-dlTiaions  of  such 
simple  societies. 

t  Nonuidio  >~<}tim&i^)  FneDiftna,    so 

Wood-Veddftbs,      Biuüineii,      Cb^iug* 

Kusüudas  of  Nepal. 

HBADLB88.  l  Stmi-ttUM  .—moet  EaquimKO. 


f  JtToMoifüi.— ihuntiiig)  aome  Anstraliaiw,  Tssmiutii 

le  Cuibs. 
\SttlUä: — Some  Usupea  of  the  upper  Rio  Negro. 


Nomaäie .— (hnntitig)  Auiaaaate»,  Atuponea,  SnakoB, 
CtiippewByaiu,  (pailonJ)  some  Bedouiua. 

Sem-tettUd  :—aome  Eaquimaiix,  Chinoolca,  ChippewM 
(at  present).  aoms  KuBtachsdales,  ViUage  Ved- 
daha,  Hodo  aad  OüinUUB. 

ä«l(M  .*— Ouian«  tribes,  Mmdsna,  Coroodoa,  New 
Onisea  people,  'i'anneM,  Vateaoa,  Byaks,  Tudaa, 
Nagaa,  Karans,  SuiUIh. 


Taodb  *HD 
usbtabli 
HEADamp. 


Setlhd : — Gnanmis,  Poeblas. 
Od    contemplating    tbese    uQcivilized    Bocieties    which, 
tbongh  alike  as  being  ancompoundedj  differ  in  their  aizes 
and  strnctures,  certain  generally>asaociated  traits  may  be 
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noted.  Of  the  gronps  withont  political  organizatioiii  ot 
with  bat  tHe  vaguest  traces  of  it,  the  lowest  are  those  small 
wandering  ones  which  liye  on  the  wild  food  sparsely  disiri« 
buted  in  forest«^  over  barrej^  tracts,  or  along  sea-shoTes. 
Where  small  simple  societies  remain  witbout  Chiefs  thongli 
settled,  it  is  where  circiinistances  allow  them  to  be  habitoally 
peaceful.  Glancing  down  the  table  we  find  reason  f or  inf er^ 
ring  that  tbe  changes  from  the  hnnting  lif  e  to  the  pastorali 
and  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultnral,  f avour  increase  of 
population,  the  development  of  political  Organization,  of  in- 
dnstrial  Organization,  and  of  the  arts ;  thongh  tbese  causefl 
do  not  of  themselyes  produce  these  resnlts. 

INomadio: — (pastoral)  some  Bedouiiis. 
. 
Settled  .^— 


OQ 

H 

s 

O 
CQ 


Unstable  , 
Hkaobhip.  ^ 


o 


Stablz 
\  hsadsbip. 


< 


Ncmadio : — (huntmg)  Dacotahs,  (hnnting  and  pastonl) 
Comanches,  (pastoral)  Kalmncks. 

^Mni-M<(M  .-^^styaki,  Bela^his,  Knldsy  Bhüs, 
Congo-people  (passing  into  donbly  componnd), 
Teutons  before  5th  Century. 

SettUd: — Cbippewas  (in  past  times),  Oreeks,  Mna» 
drucus,  Tupis,  Khonds,  some  New  Ooinea  people, 
Sumatrans,  Malacasy  (tili  reoently),  Coast 
Negroes,  Inland  Negroes,  some  Aknrasiniana, 
Homerio  Greeks,  Kingdoms  of  the  Heptarehj, 
Teutons  in  5th  ceninzy,  Fieüs  of  lOth  oentniy. 


Nomadio : — (pastoral)  Kirghiz. 

Semi'SetiUd : — Bechnanas,  Zulus. 

Settled : — Uauptfs,  Fijians  (when  first  TisitedX  New 
Zealandera,  Sandwich  Isländers  (in  Cook 's  Üme), 
Javaos,  Hottentots,  Dahomans,  Aahanteea»  some 
Abyssinians,  Andent  Yncatanese,  New  Granada 

nie,  Honduras  people,  Ghibcha%  soma  town 
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The  aecood  table,  given  on  Üie  preceding  page,  contains 
Bocieties  whicb  have  passed  to  a  slight  exteat,  or  consider- 
abl«,  or  whoU/,  into  a  etata  ia  whicli  the  simple  groups  ' 
baTe  their  sereral  governing  heads  subordinated  to  a 
general  head.  The  Btability  or  iostalnlity  alieged  of  the 
headship  in  these  cases,  refers  to  tbe  headahip  of  the  com- 
posite  gronpi  and  not  to  the  headships  of  the  simple  groups. 
As  might  be  expeoted,  stability  of  this  Compound  head- 
ship becomes  more  marlced  as  the  original  onsettled  stat« 
pasMs  into  the  eovaplebelj  setÜed  state :  the  nomadio  life 
obrionsly  maiking  it  difficult  to  keep  the  heeds  of  groaps 
snbordinate  to  a  general  head.  Thoagh  not  in  all  casea  ao- 
companied  by  oonaiderable  orgmization,  this  coalescence 
eridently  condaces  to  Organization.  The  oomptetely-settled 
componnd  BOcieties  are  mostly  characterised  by  division 
into  ranks,  fonr,  fire,  or  six,  clearly  marked  off;  by 
establiehed  ecclesiasticat  arrasgements ;  by  indu»trial  struc- 
tares  th&t  show  advaacing  divialon  of  labour,  general 
and  locnl ;  by  bnildings  of  some  permanenco  clustered  into 
places  of  some  sizej  and  by  improred  appliances  of  Lfe 
generali  y. 

In  the  sacceeding  table  are  placed  aocieties  formed  by 
the  re-componnding  of  these  componnd  gronps,  or  in  which 
mapy  goTemmente  of  the  typefl  tabnlftted  above  hare  be- 
oome  snbject  to  a  still  higher  govemment.  The  first  notable 
fact  is  that  these  donbly-componnd  eooieties  are  all  com- 
pletely  aettled.  Along  wtth  their  greater  Integration  wo 
see  in  many  cases,  thongh  not  nniformly,  a  more  elaborate 
and  Btringent  politioal  Organization.  Where  complete  sta- 
bility  of  political  headship  over  these  doubly-compound 
BocietieB  has  been  established,  there  is  mostly,  too,  a  deve- 
loped  eccleBiastical  hierarchy.  While  beooming  more  com- 
plez  by  dirision  of  labonr,  the  indnstrial  Organization  has 
in  many  casea  asaomed  a  oaste  atmoture.  To  a  greater 
or  leaa  extent,  costom  has  passed  into  positive  law;  and  re- 
ligioos  obserranoes  have  growa  definite,  rigid,  and  complex. 
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Towns  and  roads  liave  become  general;  and  consideraUi 
progress  in  knowledge  and  tlie  arts  lias  taken  place. 
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[SettUd: — Samoanfl. 


'  80m%'$ettled : — 


Ukstable  I 

HXAB0H1P. 


Settled: — Tahitians,  Tongans,  Javans  (oeeasionally), 
Fijiaiis  (siiioe  fire-anss),  Malagasy  (in  noeat 
tixieB),  Athfflian  ConfedeEacy,  Spartan  Ck>nfed#- 
TBCj,  Teutonio  Kipgdoms  firom  6tli  to  9Üi  cen- 
tnnes,  Greater  FieiB  in  Franoe  «f  tbe  ISth 
eentuxy. 


f  Semi-settled : — 


Stahle     )  '^^*^  • — Iroqnois,  Araacaniona,  Sandwich  Islanden 
HsADaHiP  (  (since  Cook's  time),  Ancient  Vera  Paz  and  Boffota 

peoples,  Gnatemalans,  Ancient  PeruTians,  Wah- 
habees  (Arab),  Oman  (Arab),  Ancient  £gyptian 
Kingdom,  England  after  the  lOth  ceniuiy. 

There  remain  to  be  added  the  great  civilized  nations 
which  need  no  tabnlar  form^  aince  they  moatly  fall  ander 
one  head — ^trebly  oompoimd.  Ancient  Mexico,  the  Ab- 
syrian  Empire^  the  Egyptian  Empire,  the  Boman  Empire, 
Oreat  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Bnssia,  may  seyerally 
be  regarded  as  having  reached  this  stage  of  oomposition,  or 
perhaps,  in  some  oases,  a  still  higher  stage.  Only  in  respecfe 
of  the  stabilities  of  their  goyernments  may  they  possiUy 
reqoire  classing  apart — not  their  political  stabilities  in  ihe 
ordinary  sense,  bat  their  stabilities  in  the  sense  of  oon* 
tinaing  to  be  the  snpreme  centres  of  these  great  agg^regates. 
So  defining  this  trait,  the  ancient  trebly-oompoand  societies 
haye  mostly  to  be  classed  as  nnstable;  and  of  the  modern, 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Qerman  Empire  haye  to  be 
tested  by  time. 

As  already  indicatod,  this  Classification  moat  not  be  takea 
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fts  more  than  a  rongh  approximatioD  to  the  trntb.  In  some 
coaea  tha  data  fumiahed  hj  travellers  and  others  are  in- 
adäquate ;  in  aome  casea  their  accoants  are  conäicting' ; 
in  some  csses  tbe  composition  ia  so  far  transitional  that 
it  ia  di£Bcult  to  sa,j  ander  whioh  of  two  heads  it  ahonld 
oome.  Here  the  gens  or  the  pbratry  may  be  distingDished 
aa  a  loc^  commonity ;  and  here  (hese  gronps  of  near  or 
remote  kinamen  are  so  mingied  with  other  such  groopa  aa 
practically  bo  form  parta  of  one  commanity.  Endently  the 
'ike  combination  of  aereral  such  amall  commonities,  paasing 
tbroogh  stogea  of  increaaing  cobeaion,  leaves  it  aometimea 
doabtf  nl  nhether  they  are  to  be  regarded  aa  many  or  aa  one. 
And  vhen,  aa  with  the  larger  social  aggr^ates,  there  hare 
bean  aucceasive  ooaqoests,  reanlting  nniona,  aabaequent  dis- 
Bolations,  and  re-oniona  othemise  compoaed,  the  original 
liaee  of  atmctnre  become  so  confaaed  or  loet  that  it  in  diffi- 
cult  to  claaa  the  ultimate  product. 

But  there  emei^  certain  generalizations  which  wo  may 
safely  aoeept.  The  atagea  of  -oompoanding  and  re-eom- 
ponnding  hare  to  be  pasaed  throngh  in  anccession.  No 
^be  become«  a  nation  by  simple  growth ;  and  no  great  bo- 
dety  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  smalleet  eocieties. 
Above  the  simple  groap  the  first  stage  is  a  Compound  gronp 
inconsiderable  in  äaet  The  matnal  dependence  of  parts 
whioh  oonatitates  it  a  working  whole,  cannot  ezist  withont 
aome  derelopment  of  lines  of  interooorse  and  appliances  for 
oombined  aotion ;  and  this  mnat  be  aohiered  orer  a  narrow 
area  before  it  oan  be  aohiered  over  a  wide  one.  When  a 
oomponnd  sooiety  has  been  Consolidated  by  the  co-operation 
of  its  oomponent  gronps  in  war  nnder  a  singl»  head — ^when 
it  haa  simaltaneonaly  differentiated  somewhat  its  eooial 
ranka  and  indastriee,  and  proportionately  developed  its  arta, 
which  all  of  them  condnoe  in  aome  way  to  better  oo-opera- 
tioa,  the  componnd  sooiety  beoomes  practicaDy  a  Single 
onob  Other  soeietiea  oE  the  aame  order,  each  having 
eimilarly  reoohed  a  atage  of  Organization  alike  reqnired  and 
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made  possible  by  tbia  oo*ordiiiation  of  actiona  throaghont 
a  larger  maaa^  nnw  form  bodies  from  wbich^  by  conqnest 
or  by  federation  in  war,  may  be  formed  aocieties  of  ihe 
doably-oompound  type.  The  consolidatioiL  of  these  Las 
again  an  acoompanying  advance  of  Organization  distinctiYe 
of  it — ^an  Organization  for  which  it  afiorda  the  scope  and 
whioh  makes  it  practicable — an  Organization  haring  a  higher 
complexity  in  ita  regulative,  diatribatire,  and  indostrial 
syatema.  And  at  later  atagea^  by  kindred  atepa,  ariae  tbe 
atill  larger  aggregatea  having  atill  more  complex  atmotnrea. 
In  thia  order  haa  aocial  evolntion  g^ne  on,  and  only  in  thia 
Order  doea  it  appear  to  be  poaaible.  Whatever  imperfec- 
tiona  and  incongmitiea  the  above  claaaification  haa,  do  not 
hide  theae  general  facta — that  there  are  aocietiea  of  theae 
diSerent  gradea  of  compcaition ;  that  those  of  Üie  aame 
grade  have  general  reaemblances  in  their  atroctnres;  and 
that  they  ariae  in  the  order  ahown. 

§  258.  We  paaa  now  to  the  claaaification  baaed  on  anlike* 
neaaea.  between  the  kinda  of  aocial  actirity  which  predomi- 
nate^  and  on  the  reaalting  nnlikeneaaea  of  Organization.  The 
two  aocial  typea  thoa  eaaentially  contraated  are  thei  mili- 
tant  and  the  induatrial. 

It  ia  donbtleaa  true  that  no  dßfinite  aeparation  of 
these  can  be  made.  Excluding  a  few  aimple  groopa  auch 
aa  the  Iiisquimaux^  inhabiting  placea  where  they  are  aafe 
from  invaaion,  all  aocietiea^  aimple  and  Compound^  are  occa- 
aionally  or  habitnaUy  in  antagoniam  with  other  aooietiea; 
and^  aa  we  have  aeen,  tend  to  evplve  structnrea  for  carrying 
on  offenaive  and  defenaite  actiona.  At  the  aame  time  aua- 
tentation  ia  neceasary;  and  there  ia  alwaya  an  Organization, 
alight  or  decided,  for  achieving  it.  Bot  while  the 
two  ayatema  in  aociM  organiamaj  aa  in  individoal  organ* 
iama,  co-exiat  in  aU  bnt  the  mdimentary  forma,  they  vary 
immenaely  in  the  ratioa  they  bear  to  one  another,  Inaomo 
caaea  the  atmctnrea  carrying  on  externa!  actiona  are  largely 
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dereloped;  the  Bustainin^  Byatem  exisUi  solel/  for  their 
beneSt;  and  the  aotmtiea  are  militant.  In  other  caaes 
tbere  is  pradominance  of  the  structares  carryin^  on  Bus- 
tontaÜon  j  offensive  and  defensive  etmctnres  are  main- 
tained  only  to  protect  them;  and  the  activitiea  are  indus- 
trial.  At  the  one  extreme  we  have  thoae  warlike  tribes 
which,  subsisting  mainly  by  the  chase,  make  the  ajipUancea 
for  dealing  with  enemies  serve  also  for  procuriug  food, 
and  have  anstainiag  syetems  represented  ooly  hj  their 
women,  who  are  their  slave-classes ;  while,  at  the  other  ex- 
treme we  bave  the  type,  as  ysb  only  partially  evolvod,  in 
which  the  ^picDltural,  manufactorioir,  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations  form  the  chief  part  of  the  society,  and,  in  the 
absence  o£  extemal  enemies,  the  appliancea  for  offence  and 
defence  are  either  rudimentary  or  absent.  Transitional  aa 
are  nearly  all  the  socleties  ve  have  to  study,  we  may  yet 
clearly  distingiiish  the  constitntional  traita  ofthese  opposite 
typea,  cbaracterized  by  predominance  of  the  oiiter  änd  inner 
Systems  respectively. 

Having  glanced  at  the  two  thua  placed  in  contrast,  it  will 
be  most  oonvenient  to  oontemplate  each  by  itself. 

§  259.  As  before  pointed  oat,  the  militant  type  is  one 
in  which  the  army  is  the  nation  mobiliied  while  the  nation 
iB  the  qniescent  army,  and  which,  therefore,  acqaires  a 
stmctnre  common  to  army  aod  nation.  We  shall  moat 
clearly  anderstand  its  nature  by  observing  in  detail  tbis 
paraUelism  between  the  miUtary  Organization  and  the  social 
Organization  at  largo. 

Already  we  have  had  ample  proof  that  centraliaed  control 
is  the  primnry  trait  acquired  by  every  body  of  fighting 
men,  be  it  horde  of  savages,  gronp  of  briganda,  or  masa  of 
soldiera.  And  this  centralized  control,  neceasitated  during 
war,  characterizes  the  govemment  during  peaco.  Among 
the  DDcivilized  tbere  ia  a  marked  tondency  for  the  military 
chief  to  become  also  the  political  bead  (the  medicine  man 
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being  bis  only  competitor) ;  and  in  a  conqnering  race  of 
sayages  bis  political  headship  becomes  fixed.  Among  semi* 
cirilized  the  conquering  Commander  and  the  despotic  king 
are  the  same;  and  thej  remain  the  same  among  the  cirilized 
down  to  late  times.  The  connezion  is  well  shown  where 
in  the  same  race,  we  find  a  contrast  in  the  habitaal  activi- 
ties  and  in  the  forma  of  govemment.  Thus  the  powers 
of  the  patriarchal  chiefs  of  Kaffir  tribes  are  not  great ;  bat 
the  Zulas,  who  have  become  a  conqaering  dirision  of  the 
Kaffirs,  are  ander  an  absolate  monarch.  Of  adranced  savages 
the  Fijians  maj  be  named  as  well  showing  this  relation 
between  habitnal  war  and  despotic  rnle:  the  persons 
and  property  of  sabjects  are  entirely  at  the  king's  or  chiefs 
disposal.  We  haye  seen  that  it  is  the  same  in  the  warlike 
Af rican  states,  Dahomey  and  Ashantee.  The  Ancient  Mezi- 
cans,  again,  whoso  highest  profession  was  that  of  arms,  and 
whose  eligible  prince  became  king  only  by  feats  in  war,  had 
au  aatocratio  govemment,  which,  according  to  Clavigero, 
became  more  stringent  as  the  territory  was  enlarged 
by  conqaest.  Similarly,  the  nnmitigated  despotism 
ander  which  the  Peravians  lired,  had  been  established 
daring  the  spread  of  the  Ynca  conqaests.  And  that  race 
is  not  the  caase,  we  are  shown  by  this  recarrence  in  An- 
cient America  of  a  relation  so  familiär  in  ancient  states 
of  the  Old  World.  The  absolateness  of  a  com- 

mander-in-chief  goes  along  with  absolate  control  «zercised 
by  his  generals  oyer  their  sabordinates,  and  by  their  sab- 
ordinates  over  the  men  ander  them :  all  are  slayes  to  those 
above  and  despots  to  those  below.  This  strnctare  repeats 
itself  in  the  acoompanying  social  arrangements.  There  are 
precise  gradations  of  rank  in  the  commnnity  and  complete 
sabmission  of  each  rank  to  the  ranks  above  it.  We  see 
this  in  the  society  already  instanced  as  showing  among 
adranced  sarages  the  development  of  the  militant  type. 
In  Fiji  siz  classes  are  enamerated,  from  king  down  to  slaves, 
as  sharply   marked  off.     Similarly  in   Madagascar,  where 
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de?potiem  has  been  in  lato  times  established  by  war,  there 
arc  several  gradea  and  castes.  Ämong  the  Dahomana, 
giren  in  eo  gnat  a  degree  to  bloodsbed  of  all  kinds, 
"the  army,  or,  what  is  aearlj  synonymoiis,  the  nation," 
BS.JB  Bnrton,  "is  divided,  both  male  and  female,  into  two 
wings ; "  and  then,  of  the  varions  raoks  enamerated,  all  are 
t^haracterized  as  legally  slaves  of  tbe  king.  In  Asbantee, 
Coo,  where  his  officers  are  reqnired  to  die  when  the  king 
diesj  TO  have  a  kindred  condition.  Of  old,  among  the  ag- 
gressive Persians,  grades  were  stronglj  marked.  So  was  it  in 
warlike  Ancient  Mexico :  besidea  three  olasses  of  nobilit^, 
and  besides  tbe  mercantile  claeses,  there  wera  three  agricul- 
tnral  classes  down  to  the  serfe — all  in  precine  Subordination. 
In  Pem,  also,  below  the  Tnca,  there  were  grades  of  nobility 
— lords  over  lords.  Moreover,  aocording  to  Oarcilaaso,  in 
each  town  the  inbabitants  were  registired  in  deoades  ander 
a  decarion,  five  of  these  nnder  a  snperior,  two  anch  nnder 
a  higher  one,  fire  of  these  centoriona  nnder  a  head, 
two  of  these  under  ose  who  tfaos  roled  a  thonsand  men, 
and  for  eyeiy  ten  tbonsand  thera  was  a  goremor  of  Ynca 
race ;  tbe  political  rale  being  thos  completely  regimental. 
Till  lately,  another  illoBtration  was  f aroished  by  Japan.  That 
there  were  kindred,  if  less  elaborate,  stractures  in  snoient 
militant  states  of  the  Old  World,  scarcely  needs  saying; 
and  that  like  stractnres  were  r^teatad  in  medinral  times, 
when  a  largo  nation  like  France  had  nnder  the  monarcb 
sereral  grades  of  fendal  lords,  yassals  to  those  abora  and 
fincerains  to  thoae  below,  witb  serfs  nnder  the  lowest,  agoin 
ahows  HS  that  ererywhere  tbe  militant  type  has  sharply- 
marked  social  gradations  as  it  has  sharply-msrked  military 
gradations.  Corresponding    to   this   natnral  go- 

vemment  there  ia  a  like  form  of  sapematnral  goremmeat. 
I  do  not  mean  merelythat  in  the  ideal  otber-worlds  of  mili- 
tant societies,  the  ranks  and  powers  are  oonceired  as  like 
those  of  the  real  world  aronöd,  thongh  this  also  is  to  be 
noted:  but  I  refer  to  the  militant  character  of  tbe  religiou. 
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Ever  in  antagonism  with  other  societies^  the  life  is  a  lile  of 
enmity  and  the  religion  a  religion  of  enmity.  The  duij  of 
blood-reyenge,  most  sacred  of  all  with  the  sayage,  continne» 
to  be  the  dominant  dutj  as  the  militant  type  of  societj 
evolves.  The  chief^  baulked  of  his  vengeance,  dies  enjoininfr 
his  succesaors  toavenge  him;  his  ghost  is  propitiated  by  ful 
filment  of  his  commands;  the  slaying  of  hia  enemies  becomea 
the  highest  action;  trophies  are  bronght  to  his  grave  in 
token  of  f  alfiUlment ;  and^  as  tradition  g^^x^ws,  he  becomes  the 
god  worshipped  with  bloody  sacrifices.  Ererjwhere  we 
find  evidence.  The  Fijians  ofEer  the  bodies  of  their  yictiros 
killed  in  war  to  the  gods  before  cooking  them.  In  Dahomey, 
where  the  militant  type  is  so  far  developed  that  women  are 
warriors^  men  are  almost  daily  sacrificed  by  the  monarch  to 
please  his  dead  father;  and  the  ghosts  of  old  kings  are 
inyoked  for  äid  in  war  by  blood  spriukled  on  their  tombs. 
The  war-god  of  the  Mexicans  (originally  a  conqneror)^  the 
most  revered  of  their  gods,  had  his  idol  fed  with  human 
flesh :  wars  being  undertaken  to  supply  him  with  victims. 
And  similarly  in  Peru,  where  (here  were  habitual  hnmau 
sacrifices,  med  taken  captive  were  immolated  to  the  father 
of  the  Yncas^  the  San.  How  militant  societies  of  old  in  the 
East  similarly  evolyed  deities  who  were  similarly  propitiated 
by  bloody  rites^  needs  merely  indicating.  Habitoally  their 
mytholögies  represent  gods  as  conquerors ;  habitually  their 
gods  are  named^'the  strong  one/'  ''the  destroyer/'  "the 
avenger,**  "  god  of  battles/'  "  lord  of  hosts,'*  "  man  of  war/' 
and  so  forth.  Äs  we  read  in  Assyrian  inscriptions,  wars 
were  commenoed  by  their  alleged  will ;  and^  as  we  read  eise- 
where,  peoples  were  massacred  wholesale  in  professed  obe- 
dienoe  to  them.  How  its  theologioal  goyemment^  like 
its  poHtical  goyemment»  is  essentially  military^  we  see 
eyen  in  late  and  qnalified  forms  of  the  militant  type;  for 
down  to  the  present  time  absolute  Subordination,  like 
that  of  soldier  to  Commander,  is  the  snpreme  yirtae,  and 
disobedience  the  crime  for  which  etemal  torture  is  threat- 
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•ned.  Similarly  witli  tlie  a/cooiapßnyuig  ecclesias. 

tical  organiBatioa.  Very  generali^  n^bers  the  militant  type 
ia  highly  developed,  the  polltical  head  and  eccleeiastical  head 
ore  identical — the  king,  chief  descendant  of  hie  anoestor  who 
liaa  beoome  a  god,  ie  also  chief  propitiator  of  hlm.  It  was 
so  in  Ancient  Pera;  and  in  Tezcuoo  and  Tlacopan  (Mexico) 
the  high-priest  -vaa  the  king's  second  eon.  The  Egyptian 
wali-pamtings  show  us  kinga  performing  sacriSces;  aa  do 
also  the  Aesyriaa.  Babylonian  recorda  harmonize  with 
Hebrew  traditioua  in  telling  us  of  priest^kiogs.  In  Lydia 
it  waa  the  same :  Crceans  was  king  and  priest.  In  Sparta, 
too,  the  kings,  while  military  cbiefa,  were  also  higb  priesta ; 
and  a  trace  of  the  like  original  relation  existed  in  Rome. 
A  syatem  of  eabordination  easentially  akia  to  the  mili- 
tary,  has  faabitoally  characterized  die  aocompanying  priest- 
hoods.  The  Fijians  hare  an  hereditary  priesthood  form- 
ing  a  hierarcby.  In  Tahiti,  wbere  the  higb-priest  was 
royal,  tbcre  were  grades  of  hereditary  priesta  belong> 
ing  to  eacb  aocinl  rank.  In  Ancient  Mexico  the  prieat- 
hooda  of  different  goda  had  different  ranka,  and  there 
were  three  ranks  within  each  prieathood ;  aad  in  Ancient 
Pem,  bdsides  the  royal  cbief  priest,  there  were  priesta  of 
the  conqneriiig  race  set  over  various  claases  of  inferior 
priesta.  A  like  type  of  structurv,  with  Babjectioa  of  rank 
to  rank,  baa  obaracterized  priestboods  in  the  ancient  and 
modern  beUigerent  societies  of  the  Old  World.  The 

like  mode  of  goTemment  is  traceable  tbroaghont  the 
Buatainiog  oi^faniEotion  alao,  so  long  as  the  eocial  type 
remains  predominantly  militant.  Beginning  wich  simple 
societies  in  which  the  slave-claas  fumishes  tbe  warrior- 
olass  with  necessariea  of  life,  we  have  already  seen  that 
doring  sabseqnent  stages  of  evolution  tbe  indoatrial  part  of 
the  Bocietf  noDtinaes  to  be  essentially  a  permanent  commis- 
lariat,  existing  solely  to  anpply  the  needa  of  the  gorem- 
mental -militaiy  Btractnres,  and  having  left  over  for  itself 
only  enoagh  foi  bare  mtüntenance.     Henoe   the  develop- 
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ment  of  political  regalation  over  iis  actirities,  has  been  in 
fact  tlie  eztension  tliroughont  it  of  tbat  milifcarj  rola 
whichj  as  a  permanent  commissariat,  it  natnrally  liad.  An 
extreme  instance  is  furnished  ua  by  the  Ancient  Perayiansi 
whose  political  and  indnstrial  govemmenta  were  identical— 
whose  kinds  and  quantities  of  labour  f or  every  class  in  erery 
locality^  were  prescribed  by  laws  enf orced  by  state  officers — 
who  had  work  legally  dictated  even  for  their  yoang  chil« 
dren^  their  blind^  and  their  lame^  and  who  were  publicly 
chastised  for  idleness :  regimental  discipltne  being  applied 
to  industry  just  aa  onr  modern  adv^ocate  of  streng  goyem- 
ment  wonld  have  it  now.  The  late  Japaneae  ayatem,  com- 
pletely  military  in  origin  and  natnre^  aimilarly  permeated  in- 
dnatry :  great  and  amall  thinga — ^honaea^  ahipa,  down  even  to 
mata — ^were  preacribed  in  their  atmcturea.  In  the  warlike 
monarchy  of  Madagaacar  the  artizan  claaaea  are  all  in  the  em- 
ploy  of  goremment,  and  no  man  can  change  hia  occnpation 
or  locality,  nnder  pain  of  death.  Withont  mnltiplication 
of  caaes,  theae  typical  onea,  reminding  the  reader  of  the 
extent  to  which  even  in  modern  fighting  atates  indnstrial 
activitiea  are  officially  reg^lated^  will  anlBciently  show  the 
principle.  Not  induatry  only^  bat  life  at  large^  is, 

in  militant  aocietiea,  anbject  to  kindred  diacipline.  Be- 
fore  ita  recent  collapse  the  g^vemment  of  Japan  enforced 
anmptuary  lawa  on  eaoh  claas,  meroantile  and  other,  np  to 
the  provincial  govemora^  who  mnat  riae,  dine,  go  ont, 
gire  andience,  and  retire  to  rest  at  preacribed  honra; 
and  the  native  literatnre  apeciSes  regolations  of  a 
aoarcely  credible  minnteneea.  In  Ancient  Fem,  officers 
''minntely  inapected  the  honses,  to  aee  that  the  man, 
as  well  aa  hia  wifej  kept  the  hoosehold  in  proper 
orderj  and  presenred  a  dne  state  of  diacipline  among 
their  children '' ;  and  honseholders  were  rewarded  or  chas« 
tised  accordingly«  Among  the  Egyptians  each  person 
had,  at  fixed  intervaU,  to  report  to  a  local  offioer  his 
nanie,   abode,  and  mode  of  liying.      Sparta,   too,  yields 
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fta  eZBmple  of  a  socie^  epecially  orgtiaiaed  for  oSeaix  and 
defence,  in  whicb  the  private  condact  of  Citizens  in  all  ita 
details  was  nnder  pabHc  control  enforeed  by  spiee  and  oen- 
sors.  ThoDgb  re^lationa  so  strin^nt  bare  not  oharacter- 
iaed  tbe  militant  typa  in  more  recent  ages,  jet  we  need  bat 
recall  the  laws  regniating  food  and  dress,  the  restraints  on 
locomotion,  the  probibitioHH  of  some  gatnes  and  dictation  of 
othera,  to  mdioate  the  parallelism  of  principle.  Even  now 
wbere  the  militaTy  Organization  haa  been  kept  in  rigoor  by 
military  actitities,  as  in  France,  we  are  shown  by  the  per- 
emptory  control  of  joumalB  and  snppression  of  meetings,  by 
the  regimentftl  nniformity  of  edncation,  by  the  official  ad- 
mroistratiDn  of  the  fine  arte,  the  way  in  which  its  character- 
istio  regnlating  aystem  ramifies  eveiywhere.  And 

theo,  lastly,  is  to  be  noted  the  theory  conceming  the  rela- 
tion  between  the  State  and  the  iodividnal,  with  its  accom- 
panying  eentiment.  T^ia  stmcture  which  adapta  a  society 
for  oombined  action  againat  other  aocietiesj  is  aasociated  with 
the  belief  that  ita  membera  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
and  not  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  ita  membera.  As  in  an 
anuy  the  liberty  of  the  soldier  ia  denied  and  only  bis 
dnty  as  a  member  of  the  maas  insiated  on ;  aa  in  a  perma- 
nently  encamped  army  like  the  Spartan  nation,  the  lawa 
recognized  no  personal  interesta,  bat  patriotic  onea  only; 
ao  in  the  militant  type  thronghont,  the  claims  of  the  nnit 
are  nothing  and  the  claima  of  the  aggregate  everything. 
Absolute  anbjection  to  authority  ia  the  sapreme  virtne  and 
resistance  to  it  a  crime.  Otber  ofFences  may  be  condoned, 
bat  dialoydty  is  an  anpardonable  offence.  If  we  take  the 
senfeiments  of  the  sanguinary  Fijiana,  among  whom  loyalty 
is  so  intense  that  a  man  Stands  anbonnd  to  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  himself  aaying  that  what  the  king  wills  mast  be 
Jone ;  or  those  of  the  Dahomans,  among  whom  the  highest 
officials  are  the  king*»  slavea,  and  on  bis  deceaae  bis  wo> 
men  SHcrifice  one  another  that  they  may  all  follow  bim ;  or 
kboee  of  the  Ancient  Poruvians,  among  whom  with  a  dead 
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Znca,  or  great  poraca,  were  buried  aUre  bis  fayonrite  ai- 
tendants  and  wiye9  tliat  ihej  might  go  to  nerre  him  in  the 
other  World:  or  thoee  of  the  Ancienii  Persians,  among 
whom  a  fiätherj  Boeing  his  innocent  son  shofc  by  the  king  in 
pure  wantonness^  '^felicitated'^  the  king  ''on  the  ezcel- 
lence  of  his  arohery/'  and  among  whom  bastinadoed  snb- 
jects  '^declared  themselves  delighted  beoause  his  majesty 
had  condescended  to  recoUect  them^';  we  are  sofficiently 
shown  that  in  this  social  type^  the  sentiment  which  prompts 
the  assertion  of  personal  rights  in  Opposition  to  the  roling 
power,  scarcely  exists. 

Thus  the  trait  characterizing  the  militant  atmoture 
thronghont,  is  that  its  units  are  coeroed  into  their  yarions 
combined  actions.  As  the  soldier's  will  is  so  suspended  that 
he  becomes  in  everything  the  agent  of  his  officer's  Will ;  so  is 
the  will  of  the  Citizen  in  all  transactions,  prirate  and  public, 
overruled  by  that  of  the  govemment.  The  co-operation  by 
which  the  lifo  of  the  militant  society  is  maintained,  is  a 
compuUory  co-operation.  The  social  structure  adapted  for 
dealin  g  with  snrrounding  hostile  sooieties  is  under  a  cen- 
tralized  regulating  sy^tem,  to  which  all  the  parts  are  com* 
pletely  subject ;  just  as  in  the  individual  organism  the  outer 
Organs  are  completely  subject  to  the  chief  nervous  centre« 

§  260.  The  traits  of  the  industrial  type  haye  to  be  general- 
ized  from  inadequate  and  entangled  data.  Antagonism 
more  or  less  constant  with  other  societies,  haying  been 
almost  eyerywhere  and  always  the  condition  of  eaeh  society, 
a  social  structure  fitted  for  ofEence  and  defence  exists  in 
nearly  all  cases,  and  disguises  the  structure  which  social 
sustentation  alone  otherwise  originates.  Such  conception  as 
may  be  f ormed  of  it  has  to  be  f ormed  from  what  we  find  in 
the  few  simple  societies  that  haye  been  habitually  peaceful, 
and  in  the  adyanced  Compound  societies  which,  though  once 
habitually  militant,  haye  become  gradually  less  so. 

Already  I  haye  reterred  to  the  chiefiess  Arafuras,  liying 
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io  "  peace  and  brotherly  lore  with  one  another,"  of  whom 
we  are  told  that  "tkey  reoo^ize  the  rights  of  property 
in  the  füllest  sense  of  tha  word,  vithout  there  beiug  aay 
aathority  among  tbem  thau  the  decüüons  of  their  eiders, 
aocordiag  to  the  castoms  of  their  forefathers"  :  that  is, 
there  has  grown  np  a  reoognitioii  of  mutaal  claims  and 
personal  rights,  with  Tolantary  sabmLssion  to  a  tacitly- 
elected  representatire  goTemment  forraed  of  the  most 
experienced.  Among  the  Todas  who  "  lead  a  peacefnl,  tran- 
qnil  iife,"  disputes  are  "  settled  eitber  by  arbitration"  or  by 
"  a  coancil  of  five."  Hie  tuniable  Bodo  and  Dhimals,  eaid  to 
be  wfaolly  nnmüitary,  dispUy  an  essentially-free  social  form. 
They  have  nothing  but  powerless  head  men,  and  are  «ithout 
slares  or  serrants;  but  they  gire  mntnal  a&sistance  in 
Clearing  ground  and  honse-bnildlng :  tbere  is  volnntary  ex- 
cfaange  of  serricea — giring  of  eqniralents  of  labonr.  The 
Miflhmis  again,  described  as  qoiet,  inoffensire,  not  warlike, 
and  only  ocoasionally  uniting  in  seU-defence,  baTe  scarcely 
any  political  Organization.  Their  rillage  oommnnities  ander 
merely  nominal  Chiefs  acknowledge  no  common  ohief  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  ruie  is  democratic :  crimes  are  judged  by  an 
aasembly.  Natarally  few,  if  any,  cases  occur  in 

whicb  Bocietiea  of  thia  type  hare  evolred  into  larger 
societies  wibhont  paesing  into  tbe  militant  type ;  for,  ai 
we  have  seen,  the  consolidation  of  simple  Aggregates  inte 
a  Compound  aggregate  babitually  resnlts  from  war,  defen 
äve  or  offensire,  wbich,  if  continned,  erolves  a  centralised 
anthority  with  ita  coercire  institutions,  The  Paeblos,  how- 
ever,  indnstrions  and  peaceful  agricaltnrists,  who,  building 
their  nniqne  viUages,  or  componnd  honses  containing  2,000 
people,  in  anch  ways  as  to  "wall  out  blaclc  barbarism," 
fight  only  when  inraded,  abow  üb  a  democratic  form 
of  govemment :  "  the  goremor  and  bis  Council  are 
electad  annually  by  the  peoplo."  The  case  of  Samoa, 
too,  may  be  named  as  showing  to  some  extent  how,  in 
one   of   theee   componnd   oommnnities  where  the   waiüks 
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octivity  is  now  not  considerablei  decline  in  tlie  rigidity 
of  political  control  has  gone  along  with  some  erolntion  of 
the  indostrial  type.  Chiefs  and  minor  heads,  partly  herodi- 
taiy  partly  electi^e,  are  beld  responsible  fof  the  oonduct  of 
affairs;  there  are  yillage-parliaments  and  district-parlia- 
ments.  Along  with  this  we  find  a  (»onsiderably-deToIoped 
suetaining  Organization  separate  f  rem  the  political^ — mästen 
who  haye  apprentioes^  employ  jonrüeymen^  and  pay  wages; 
and  when  payjnent  for  work  is  inadeqnate^  there  are  eren 
strikes  npheld  by  a  tacit  trades-unionism.  Passing 

to  more  erolyed  societies  it  mnst  be  obserredi  first^  that  the 
distinctive  traits  of  the  indnstrial  type  do  not  beoomf .  marked^ 
even  where  the  indnstrial  activity  is  considerabl« ,  so  long 
as  the  indnstrial  goremment  remains  identified  with  the 
political.  In  Phoenicia,  for  exampte,  '^  the  foreign  whole- 
sale  trade  seems  to  haye  belonged  mostly  to  the  State,  the 
kings,  and  the  nobles.  «  *  «  Ezekiel  describes  che  king  of 
Tyms  as  a  pmdent  commercial  prince,  who  Ends  ont  the 
precions  metals  in  their  hidden  seats,  enrichr.j  himself  by 
getting  them^  and  increases  these  riches  by  fiirther  traffic." 
Clearly^  where  the  political  and  military  hc  ads  have  thns 
themselves  becotne  the  heads  of  the  indnstrial  organixatioDf 
the  traits  distinotiye  of  it  are  prevented  from  showing 
themselves.  Of  ancient  societies  to  be  named  in  oonnexion 
with  the  relation  between  indnstrial  activities  and  free  in- 
stitntions,  Athens  will  be  at  once  thonght  of ;  and,  by  con- 
trast  with  other  Oreek  statos,  it  showed  this  relation  as 
clearly  as  can  be  expected.  XTp  to  the  time  of  Solon  all 
these  commnnities  were  nnder  either  oligarchs  or  des- 
pots.  The  rest  of  them,  in  which  war  continned  to  be  the 
hononred  occnpation  while  industry  was  despised,  retained 
this  political  type;  bat  in  Athens,  where  industry  was 
regarded  with  comparative  respect,  where  it  was  enoour- 
aged  by  Solon,  and  where  immigrant  artizans  fonnd  a 
home,  there  commenoed  an  indnstrial  Organization  which, 
gradoally    growing,  distingoished    the    Athenian    aooiety 
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from  adjftcent  societiea,  aa  it  was  distingoished  from  them 
bj  those  democr&tic  institutions  that  aimoltaiieonalj  de^ 
vetoped.  Tarning  (o   Iftter  times,  the    relation 

between  a  social  regima  predomiouitlj  indastri^  and  a 
lesa  coercive  form  of  mle,  ia  sliowa  ns  by  the  Hanse  Towns, 
by  the  towns  of  the  Low  CooDtriee  out  of  wbich  the  Dutch 
Bepnblia  arose,  and  in  high  degreea  by  oarselvee,  by  the 
United  Statea,  and  by  onr  oolonies.  Along  with  wara  lese 
freqaent  aad  tbese  carried  od  at  a  distance ;  and  along  with 
an  accompanying  growtb  of  agricaltare,  manufactares,  and 
commerce,  beyond  that  of  Continental  states  more  military 
in  habit;  there  has  gone  in  England  a  devölopment  of  free 
inBtitntions.  Ab  further  implying  that  the  two  are  related 
as  cause  and  coDseqnence,  there  may  be  noted  tbe  fact 
that  the  regions  whence  ohanges  towards  greater  politiual 
liberty  hare  come,  are  tbe  leading  indnstriol  regions ;  and 
that  mral  districts,  lese  characteriied  by  eoostant  trading 
transactiona,  bare  retained  longer  the  eorlier  type  with  its 
appropriate  sentimenta  and  ideas.  In  the  form  of 

ecclesiasticsl  gDveniment  we  see  parallel  changes.  Wbere 
the  industrial  adirities  and  structores  erolve,  this  branch 
of  the  regnkting  syetem,  do  longer  as  in  tbe  militant 
type  a  rigid  hierarchy,  litlle  by  little  loses  strength,  while 
there  grows  np  one  of  a  different  kind :  sentiments  and 
institntions  both  relazing.  Bight  of  private  jndgment  in 
religiona  matters  graduaHy  establiahes  itself  along  with 
establishment  of  political  rights.  In  place  of  a  nniform 
belief  impemtirely  enforced,  there  come  multiform  beliefs 
Toluntarily  accepted ;  and  the  erer-niuUiplying  bodies 
eeponsing  theee  beliefs,  inatead  of  being  goremed  despotic- 
ally,  govem  themselres  after  a  manser  more  or  leas  repre- 
sentatire.  Military  oonformity  oooroively  maintained  gives 
place  to  a  varjed  non-conformity  maintained  by  wtUing 
nnion.  The  industrial  Organization  iteelf,  whioh 

thns  as  it  becomes  predominant  aSects  all  the  rest,  of  oonrse 
ihowa  OB  in  an  espeoial  degree  tbiB  obange  of  struoture. 
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From  the  primitiye  predatory  oondition  nnder  wHich  tha 
master  maintains  slayes  to  work  for  kirn,  tkere  is  a  iaransition 
tkrongk  stages  of  increasing  freedom  to  a  condition  like 
our  own,  in  wkick  all  wko  work  and  emploj,  buv  and 
fiell^  are  entirely  independent;  and  in  wkick  tkere  is 
an  nnckecked  power  of  forming  associations  tkat  ruie 
tLemselves  on  democratie  principles.  Combinations  of 
workmen  and  connter-con:ibinationB  of  employers,  no  less 
tban  political  societies  and  leagues  for  carrying  on  tkis  or 
tkat  agitation^  skow  us  tke  representatiye  mode  of  goTem- 
ment ;  wkick  ckaracterizes  also  everj  joint-stock  Company 
for  mining^  banking,  railway-making,  or  otker  commercial 
enterprise.  Fnrtker  we  see  tkat  as  in  tke  pre- 

datory  type  tke  military  mode  of  regnlation  ramifios  into  all 
minor  departments  of  social  activity,  so  kere  does  tke 
indastrial  mode  of  regnlation.  Mnltitndinous  objects  are 
ackieved  by  spontaneoosly-eyolyed  combinations  of  Citizens 
goyemed  representatiyely.  Tke  tendency  to  tkis  kind  of 
Organization  is  so  ingrained  tkat  for  eyery  proposed  end  tke 
proposed  means  is  a  society  ruled  by  an  elected  com- 
mittee  keaded  by  an  elected  ckairman — ^pkilaathropic  asso- 
ciations of  multitudinons  kinds^literary  institntions,  libraries, 
clubs^  bodies  for  fostering  tke  yarions  sciences  and  arts, 
etc.,  etc.  Along  witk  all  wkick  traits  tkere  go 

sentiments  and  ideas  conceming  tke  relation  between  tke 
Citizen  and  tke  State,  opposite  to  tkose  aocompanying  tke 
militant  type.  In  place  of  tke  doctrine  tkat  tke  dnty  of 
obedienco  to  tke  goyeming  agent  is  nnqnalified,  tkere 
arises  tke  doctrine  tkat  tke  will  of  tke  Citizens  is  snpreme 
and  tke  goyeming  agent  exists  merely  to  carry  out  tkeir 
will.  Tkus  snbordinated  in  autkority,  tke  regulating  power 
is  also  restricted  in  rangle.  Instead  of  kaying  an  aatko- 
rity  extending  oyer  actions  of  all  kinds,  it  is  skut  out 
from  large  classes  of  actions.  Its  control  oyer  waya  of 
liying  in  respect  to  food,  clotking,  amusements,  is  repudi- 
ated ;  it  is  not  allowed  to  dictate  modes  of  production  nor 
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to  regulato  trade,  Ifor  ia  tbia  all.     It  becomea  a 

dntj  to  resist  irresponsible  goTemment,  aad  also  to  resüt 
the  excessea  of  reaponsible  gorernnienb.  There  ariaes  a 
tendency  in  minorities  to  disobey  er^n  the  legislatnro 
deputed  hj  the  majority,  when  it  interferes  in  certaiu 
waja  j  aod  their  oppoaitions  to  lawa  tliey  coodemn  as 
inequitable,  from  time  to  time  o&osd  aboUtion  of  them. 
With  wbich  changee  o!  political  tlieoiy  and  accompanying 
Bentiment,  ia  joined  a  belief,  implied  or  avowed,  that  the 
combined  actions  of  the  social  Aggregate  have  for  their  end 
to  maintain  the  conditions  nnder  «hieb  individual  Urea  may 
be  aatiafactoriljr  oarried  on ;  in  place  of  the  old  belief  that 
indiridnal  lires  hare  for  their  end  the  maintenance  of  this 
aggregate'a  combined  actiona. 

These  perrading  traita  in  whicb  tbe  indoatrial  iyjte 
differe  so  vridely  from  the  militant  type,  originate  in 
tboae  relations  of  indiTiduals  implied  by  indoatrial  actiri- 
ties,  Trhich  are  wholty  nnlike  those  implied  by  militant  ao- 
tirities.  All  trading  transactiona,  wbether  betvreen  mastera 
and  wörkmen,  bnyers  and  sellera  of  commodiliea,  or  pro- 
fessional men  and  those  they  aid,  are  effected  by  free  ex- 
cbacge.  For  eome  beneSt  which  A'a  ocoupation  enables 
him  to  give,  B  wiliingly  yields  np  an  equivalent  benefit :  if 
not  in  tbe  form  of  aomething  he  has  produced,  then  in  the 
form  of  money  gained  by  his  occnpation.  This  relation,  in 
which  the  mutaal  renderüig  of  serrices  ia  anforced  and 
seither  individual  anbordinated,  becomea  the  predorainant 
relation  tbronghout  aooiety  in  proportion  ae  the  industrial 
actiritiea  predominate.  Daily  determining  the  thonghts  and 
sentimects,  daily  disciplioing  all  in  aaaerting  their  own  claims 
while  forcing  tbem  to  recognise  the  correlatire  claiina  of 
others,  it  prodacea  social  onita  irhoae  mental  atracturea 
and  habite  monld  aocial  arrangementa  into  correaponding 
forma.  There  reanlta  this  type  characterized  thronghont 
by  that  same  individaal  freedom  which  erery  oommercial 
tmnBaction  impliea.    The  Cooperation  by  which  the  mnlti- 
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fcive  ecciesiastical  System  with  its  appropriate  cult^  has  giyen 
to  absolate  Subordination  tbe  religions  sanction — ond  esped« 
ally  where,  as  in  Ghina^  eacli  individual  is  monlded  by  the 
governing  power  and  stamped  with  the  appropriate  ideas 
of  dnty  which  it  is  heresy  to  qnestion ;  it  becomes  impoe- 
sible  for  any  considerable  change  to  be  wroaght  in  the 
social  structure  by  other  influences.  It  is  the  law  of  all  Or- 
ganization that  as  it  becomes  complete  it  becomes  rigid. 
Only  where  incompleteness  im][dies  a  remaining  plasticityi 
is  it  possible  for  the  type  to  derelop  from  the  origi- 
nal predatory  form  to  the  form  which  indostrial  activily 
generates.  Especially  where  the  two  races^  oon- 

trasted  in  their  natures,  do  not  miz^  social  co- Operation 
implies  a  compolsory  regolating  System :  the  militory  form 
of  structure  which  the  dominant  impose,  ramifies  through- 
oat.  Ancient  Peru  f  omished  an  extreme  case;  and  the  Otto* 
man  empire  may  be  instanced.  Social  oonstitutions  of  ihiB 
kind,  in  which  aptitudes  for  forming  unlike  structores  co- 
exist^  are  manif  estly  in  states  of  unstable  equilibrium.  Any 
considerable  shock  dissolves  the  Organization ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  unity  of  tendency,  re-«establishment  of  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible.  In  oases  where  the  oon- 

quering  and  conquered,  though  widely  unlike,  intermarry 
extensively,  a  kindred  effect  is  produoed  in  another  way.  The 
conflicting  tendeneies  towards  different  social  types,  instead 
of  existing  in  separate  individuals,  now  exist  in  the  same 
individual.  The  half-caste,  inhenting  from  one  line  of 
ancestry  proclivities  adapted  to  one  set  of  institutions, 
and  from  the  other  line  of  ancestry  proclivities  adapted 
to  another  set  of  institutions,  is  not  fitted  for  eiüier. 
He  is  a  unit  whose  nature  has  not  been  moulded  by  any 
social  type,  and  therefore  cannot,  with  others  like  him- 
self,  evolve  any  social  type.  Modem  Mexico  and  the  South 
American  Republics,  with  their  perpetual  revolutions,  show 
US  the  result.  It  is  observable,  too,  that  where  raoee 

of  strongly-contrasted   natures  have  mixed  more  or  less. 
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or,  remftiuing  bat  little  mixed,  oocapy  adjacent  areaa  snb- 
ject  to  Uie  same  govemmeat,  the  equilibriam  maiatALned  so 
long  aa  that  ^Temment  keepa  np  the  coeroive  form,  sbowa 
itself  to  be  imatable  wben  the  ooercion  relaxes.  Spain  with 
its  diverBe  peoples,  Basque,  Celtic,  Gothic,  Moorish,  Jewish, 
partially  ntingled  and  partiaUy  localized,  shows  ns  thia 
reaalt. 

Small  differences,  howsTer,  seem  adTantageoas.  Suadry 
iostances  point  to  the  conclnsioa  that  a  eociet^  formed  £roiii 
nearly-allied  peoples  of  which  the  conqaermg  erentoally 
mingles  with  the  conqnered,  is  relatively  well  fitted  for 
progresa.  From  their  fosioa  reaalts  a  commanity  which, 
determioed  ia  its  leading  traita  by  the  character  common  to 
the  two,  ia  preveated  by  their  differences  o£  character  from 
beiag  detennined  in  its  ininor  traits — is  left  capable  of 
taking  on  new  airangementA  determined  by  aew  inflaeaees : 
mediam  plastioity  allows  those  chaages  of  strootore  consti- 
toting  adrauce  in  heterogeneity.  One  ezample  is  f  umished 
OS  by  the  Hebrewa;  who,  notwithstanding  their  boasted 
pority  ol  blood,  resulted  from  a  mizing  of  many  Semitio 
varietiea  in  the  coantry  east  of  the  Nile,  and  who,  both  in 
Üieir  wanderingB  and  after  the  conqnest  of  Palestine,  went 
OD  amalgamating  kindred  tribes.  Another  ia  sapplied  by  the 
Atheniaos,  whose  progresB  had  for  antecedeat  the  mingUng 
of  nomerona  immigranta  from  other  Greek  states  with  the 
Greeks  et  the  locÄlity.  The  fosion  by  coaquest  of  the 
Komaos  with  other  Aryan  tribes,  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and 
Samnites,  preceded  the  firat  ascending  st^^  of  the  Boman 
civilization.  And  oor  own  conntry,  peopled  by  different 
dirisions  of  the  Aiyan  raoe,  and  mainly  by  varietiea  of 
Scandinarians,  again  illostrates  this  efFect  prodnced  by  the 
miztore  of  nnits  snfficiently  alike  to  co-operate  in  the  same 
social  System,  liat  sofficiently  nnlike  to  prevent  that  social 
System  from  becoming  forthwith  definite  in  Btmctnre. 

Admitting  that  the  evidence  where  so  m&ny  canses  are  in 
Operation  caanot  be  satisEactcrily  disentangied,  and  claiming 
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only  probability  for  tliese  inductions  respecting  social  oon- 
Btitutions,  it  remains  to  point  oat  their  analogy  to  certam 
inductions  respecting  the  constitutiona  of  individnal  liying 
things.  Between  organisms  widely  nnlike  in  kind,  no 
pTogeny  can  arise:  the  pliysiological  units  contribnted 
by  them  respectively  to  form  a  f ertilized  germ,  cannot  work 
together  so  as  to  produce  a  new  organism.  Eridently  as, 
wbile  multiplying,  tlie  two  classes  of  nnits  tend  to  bnild 
themselves  into  two  difEerent  stmctares,  their  conflict  pre- 
vents  the  f ormation  of  anj  structnre.  If  the  two  organiams 
are  less  nnlike  in  kind — belonging^  say,  to  the  same  genua 
though  to  different  speciea — ^the  two  atructurea  which  their 
two  gronps  of  phyaiological  nnita  tend  to  build  np^  being 
tolerably  similar^  they  can,  and  do,  co-operate  in  making  an 
organism  that  is  intermediate.  Bnt  this,  though  it  will 
work,  is  imperfect  in  its  lateat-evolved  parta :  ikere  resulta 
a  male  incapable  of  propagating.  If,  instead  of  different 
apecies,  remote  farietiea  are  united,  the  intermediate  organ- 
iam  ia  not  infertile ;  but  many  facta  suggest  the  concluaion 
that  infertility  resulta  in  aubaequent  generationa :  the  in« 
congmooa  working  of  the  united  atructurea,  though  longer 
in  showing  itself,  comea  out  ultimately.  And  then,  finally, 
if  inatead  of  remote  varietiea,  Yarietiea  nearly  allied  are 
united,  a  permanently-f ertile  breed  reaulta ;  and  while  the 
alight  differences  of  the  two  kinds  of  phyaiological  unita  are 
not  auch  aa  to  prevent  harmonioua  co-operation,  they  are 
auch  aa  conduce  to  plaaticity  and  unuaually  yigorona 
growth. 

Here,  then,'aeema  a  parallel  to  the  condusion  indicated 
aboye>  that  hybrid  aocietiea  are  imperfectly  organizable — 
cannot  grow  into  forma  completdy  atable ;  while  aocietiea 
that  have  been  evolved  from  mizturea  of  nearly-allied 
varietiea  of  man,  can  aaaume  atable  atructurea,  and  have 
un  adyantageoua  modifiability. 

§  263.  We   claaa   aocietiea,  then,  in   two   waya ;    both 
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hsving  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpretiDg  social  pbd- 
Qomena. 

Firet,  tliey  have  (o  be  arranged  in  tbe  order  of  their  inte- 
gratioD,  OB  simple,  componnd,  doabl^'Compoimd,  tareblj' 
oompoond.  And  along  with  tbe  increaaing  degrees  of 
erolation  implied  hy  theae  aecending  stages  of  compositioD, 
we  bave  to  recognize  the  increasing  degreea  of  evolntton 
implied  by  growing  heterogeaeity,  general  and  looaL 

Modi  leas  defimte  is  the  divisioii  to  be  made  among 
aooietieB  accordiag  as  one  or  otber  of  tbeir  great  syatems  of 
orgaiis  is  sapreme.  Omitting  tboee  loweet  types  whicb 
sbotr  uo  difierentiations  at  all,  we  bare  but  few  exceptionB 
to  tbe  mle  that  eacb  society  haa  structurea  for  curying  on 
conflict  with  other  Bocieties  and  etructores  for  carryiDg  on 
sustentation ;  and  Üie  ratios  between  tbese  admitting  of  all 
gradations,  it  results  that  no  specific  Classification  can  be 
based  on  their  relative  developments.  Nevertheless,  ae  the 
militant  type,  cbaracterized  by  predominanoe  of  the  one,  is 
fnuned  on  the  principle  of  compülsory  co-operation,  white 
the  industrial  type,  characterised  by  predomiaanoe  of  tbe 
other,  ia  framed  on  the  principle  of  roluntary  oo-operation, 
tbe  two  types,  when  severally  erolved  to  their  extreme 
forms,  ace  diametricaJly  opposed ;  and  the  contrssts  between 
their  traits  are  among  Üie  most  important  with  which 
Sociology  has  to  deal. 

Wera  this  the  fit  place,  some  pages  might  be  added  re- 
Bpecting  a  possible  future  social  type,  difiering  as  mucfa 
from  tbe  indostrial  as  thia  does  from  the  militant  — a  type 
wbioh,  having  a  sustaining  syatem  more  fnlly  dereloped 
tban  any  we  know  at  present,  will  use  the  products  of  in- 
doatry  neither  for  matntaining  a  militant  Organization  nor 
ezclusively  for  material  aggrandizement ;  but  will  devote 
them  to  the  carryiag  onof  higher  activities.  As  the  contrast 
between  the  militant  and  tbe  induatrial  types,  is  indicated 
by  inverting  the  belief  that  individaals  ezist  for  the  benefit 
of  tbe  State  into  the  belief  that  the  State  ezists  for  the 
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benefit  of  individuals ;  so  the  contrast  between  the  indi»« 
trial  type  and  the  type  likely  to  be  evolved  from  it,  is 
indicated  by  the  inversion  of  the  belief  that  lif e  is  for  werk 
into  the  belief  that  work  is  for  lif e.  Bat  we  are  here  oon- 
cemed  with  indactions  derived  from  societies  that  have 
been  and  are,  and  cannot  enter  npon  specalations  respecting 
societies  that  may  be.  Merely  naming  as  a  sign,  the  molti- 
plication  of  institntions  and  appliances  for  intelleotnal  aad 
BBsthetio  cnltnre  and  for  kindred  activities  not  of  a  direcilj 
lif e-snstaining  kind,  bat  of  a  kind  having  gratification  for 
their  immediate  pnrpose,  I  can  here  say  no  more. 

Betnming  from  this  parenthetical  Suggestion^  there  re- 
mains  the  remark  that  to  the  complications  cansed  by  the 
orossings  of  these  two  classifications,  have  to  be  added  the 
complications  caused  by  the  nnions  of  races  widely  nnlike 
or  little  nnlike;  which  here  mix  not  at  all,  there  par- 
tially,  and  in  other  cases  whoUy.  Bespecting  these  kinds 
of  constitutions,  we  have  considerable  Warrant  for  con- 
clading  that  the  hybrid  kind,  essentially  nnstable,  admiia 
of  being  organized  only  on  the  prindple  of  compnlsory 
co-operation ;  since  onits  mach  opposed  in  their  natures 
cannot  work  together  spontaneonsly.  While,  conrersely, 
the  kind  characterized  by  likeness  in  its  Qnits  is  relatirely 
stable;  and  ander  fit  conditions  may  evolve  into  the  indns- 
trial  type :  especially  if  the  likeness  is  qaalified  by  slight 
differences. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BOOUL  UBTAUORPHOSES. 


}  284,  ViBiricATioH  of  the  general  view  sot  forth  in  ttie 
last  cliiq>ter,  is  gained  by  obserriog  the  alterations  of  social 
Btructnres  tbat  follow  alterations  of  social  aotdritiea;  and 
here  again  we  find  analogies  betfreen  social  orgaainms  and 
indiridtial  organisius.  In  botb  tbere  is  metamorphosia 
consequent  on  cbange  frotn  a  vandering  lifo  to  a  setÜed 
life ;  in  both  there  is  metamorpbosis  conseqnent  on  cbange 
from  a  life  exercising  mainly^  the  inner  or  snetaining  System, 
to  a  life  ezeroising  the  oater  or  ezpending  System  ;  and  in 
botb  there  is  a  reverae  metamorphosis. 

Theyonngof'many  inrertebrate  oreatares,  annalose  and 
molluBCona,  pass  through  an  early  stage  dnring  which  they 
move  abont  actively.  Presently  comea  a  settUng  down  in 
some  fit  habitat,  a  dwindling  away  of  the  locomotiye 
Organs  and  the  gniding  appliances  they  bad,  a  growth 
ot  those  other  Organa  now  needed  for  appropriating  snch 
f'X>d  aa  the  enTironment  snpplies,  and  a  rapid  enlarge- 
aent  of  tbe  sostaining  system.  A  traDsformation 

oppoaite  in  natare,  is  familiarized  to  ns  by  the  passage 
from  larva  to  imago  io  insecta.  Surronnded  by  food,  the 
fature  moth  or  fiy  devolops  almost  exclasirely  its  snstaining 
Bystem ;  has  bat  mdimentary  limba  or  none  at  all ;  and  has 
proportionately  imperfect  senses.  After  growing  immensely 
and   accnmolating  much  plastic  materiol,  it  begins  to  un- 
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fold  its  external  organs  with  their  'appropriate  regnlating 
apparatas,  whilo  its  organs  of  nntrition  decrease ;  and  it  thufl 
fits  itself  for  active  dealings  with  environing  existences. 

The  one  truth^  common  to  these  opposite  kinds  of  mefta* 
morphoses^  whicH  here  concems  ns^  is  that  the  two  great 
Systems  of  stractores  for  carrying  on  onter  actiyities  and 
inner  activities  respectively,  dwindle  or  develop  according 
to  the  life  which  the  aggregate  parsaes.  Thongh  in  the 
absence  of  definite  social  tjpes  fixed  by  inheritanoe^  we 
cannot  haye  social  metamorphoses  thns  definitely  related  to 
cbanges  of  life  arising  in  definite  order^  analogy  implies  tbat 
whicH  we  have  already  seen  reason  to  infer;  namely,  tbat 
tbe  onter  and  inner  strnctnres  with  their  rogulating  Sys- 
tems^ will  seyeraily  increase  or  diminish  according  as  the 
activities  become  more  militant  or  more  industriaL 

§  265.  Before  obsenring  how  metamorphoses  are  csosed, 
let  ns  observe  how  they  are  hindered.  I  have  implied  abore 
that  where  it  has  not  deriyed  a  specific  stmctore  from  a  line 
of  ancestral  societies  leading  similar  liyes,  a  society  cannot 
nndergo  metamorphoses  in  a  precise  manner  and  order :  the 
effects  of  snrroundiog  inflaences  predominate  over  the 
effects  of  inherited  tendencies.  Here  may  .fitly  be  pointed 
ont  the  converse  truth^  that  where  many  societies^  desce&d* 
ing  one  from  another»  have  pnrsned  like  careers^  there 
resnits  a  type  so  far  settied  in  its  cycle  of  development,  ma- 
tmnty^  and  decay,  that  it  resists  metamorphosis. 

üncivilized  tribes  in  general  may  be  cited  in  illustration : 
tliey  show  little  tendency  to  alter  their  social  actiyities  and 
.structures  nnder  changed  circnmstances^  bat  die  ont  rather 
than  adapt  themselves.  Even  with  snperior  varieties  of  men 
fchis  happens;  aa^  for  example,  with  the  wandering  Arab 
tribes.  Modern  Bedouins  show  ns  a  form  of  society  which, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  enables  ns  to  jndge,  has  remained 
snbstantially  the  same  these  8000  years  or  more,  spite  of 
oontact  with  odjacent  ctvilizations ;  and  there  is  evidence 
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that  in  Bome  Semites  tbe  nomadic  tfpe  had,  eTen  in  ancient 
timea,  become  so  ingr&iiied  as  to  expreas  itaelf  in  the  reli- 
gioQ.  Thaa  we  have  the  Bechabite  injanctioa — "  Neither 
filiall  je  baild  hoDse,  nor  aovr  com,  Dor  plant  vineyard,  nor 
hare  any,  bat  all  your  daya  ye  aball  dwell  ia  fcenta ; "  and 
Mr.  E.  W.  BobertaoQ  points  out  that — 

"  One  of  the  laws  of  the  uiai«nt  Nabatiean  eoatederaey  made  it  a 
capitalerim«  to  flow  eoni,  to  baild  ahonM.or  plant  atrea  «  *  »  Itwaa 
a  fized  aod  Mttlsd  piindple  in  the  nooiad  to  reduoe  tha  eoiutiy  Iw 
uvaded  to  the  conditlon  of  a  waste  and  open  pEutnroge.  *  «  * 
He  looked  Qpon  such  a  comse  aa  a  religious  du^." 

Change  from  the  migratory  to  the  settled  state,  hindered 
by  peraifitence  of  the  pFimitire  social  type,  is  also  otherwise 
bindered.  Ilescribing  the  Hül  Tribes  on  the  Knladyne 
River,  ArracaD,  Lient.  Latter  says : — 

"  A  pieoe  of  groand  mrelj  jields  more  than  one  crop ;  in  eoch 
■QcceflUTe  jear  other  spols  are  in  like  manner  chosen,  tili  all  those 
aroond  the  TÜlsge  ete  «hatisted ;  a  mave  ia  then  nude  to  anotber 
locality,  fireah  haMtatioDB  are  arectad,  and  the  Bame  prooeaa  gone 
thiongh.  These  migradonB  occnr  abont  eveiy  thiid  jear,  and  the7  aro 
tbe  meane  by  which  long  perioda  of  time  are  calcnlated ;  thua  a 
Toongtha  will  teil  yoa  that  snch  and  auch  an  event  occarred  ao  many 
migrationa  aince." 

And  this  holds  generelly  of  these  Indian  Hill  Tribes. 
Evidently  a  practice  of  this  kind,  prompted  partly  by  the 
restlessneaa  inherited  from  anceatral  nomada,  ia  partly  dne 
to  undeveloped  agricnltnre — to  the  abaeace  of  those  mesna 
by  which  io  a  thickly-peopled  coontiy  the  eoil  ia  made 
permanently  fertile.  This  intennediate  atate  between  the 
wandering  and  the  stationary  is  common  thronghont  Africa. 
It  is  remarkod  that  "  aociety  in  Africa  ia  a  plant  of 
herbaceouB  character,  without  any  solid  or  endnring  stem  j 
rank  in  growth,  rapid  in  decay,  and  admitting  of  being 
bnmed  down  annually  without  any  diminntion  of  its  general 
prodnctiveness."  Reade  teils  ns  that  the  natives  of  £qna- 
torial  Africa  are  perpetually  changing  the  sites  of  their 
Tillagea.  SimiUrly  of  the  Bechnanas,  Thompson  says — 
"  Their  towas  are  ofton  so  considemble  as  to  contain  many 
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thousand  people ;  and  yet  they  are  removable  at  tlie  caprioe 
of  the  chief,  like  an  Arab  camp/'  And  a  like  state  of  things 
axisted  in  primitiye  Europe :  families  and  small  comnmnities 
in  each  tribe^  migrated  from  one  pari  of  the  tribal  territory 
to  another.  Thns  from  the  temporary  TÜlages  of  hanters 
like  the  North  American  Indiana,  and  from  the  temporary 
encampments  of  pastoral  hordes,  the  transition  to  settled 
agricnltural  commnnities  is  very  gradaal :  the  earlier  mode 
of  life,  frequently  resamed,  is  bat  slowly  oatgrown. 

When  stndying  the  social  metamorphoses  that  foUow 
altered  social  activities^  we  have  theref ore  to  bear  in  mind 
those  resistances  to  change  which  the  inherited  social  type 
offers,  and  also  those  resistances  to  change  caased  by  partial 
continnance  of  old  conditions.  Forther,  we  may  anticipate 
reyersion  if  the  old  conditions  begin  ag^in  to  predominate. 

§  266.  Of  chief  interest  to  ns  here  are  the  transformations 
of  the  militant  into  the  indastrial  and  the  indastrial  into 
the  militant.  And  especially  we  have  to  note  how  the  indas- 
trial type,  partially  deyeloped  in  a  few  cases,  retrogrades 
towards  the  militant  type  if  international  conflicts  recar. 

When  comparing  these  two  types  we  saw  how  the  com- 
palsory  co-operation  which  militory  activity  necessitates,  is 
contrasted  with  the  volantary  co-operation  which  a  devel- 
oped  indastrial  actiyity  neoessitates ;  and  we  saw  that  where 
the  coerciye  regalating  System  proper  to  the  one  has 
not  become  too  rigid,  the  non-coerciye  regalating  System 
proper  to  the  other  begins  to  show  itself  as  indastry 
floarishes  onchecked  by  war.  The  great  liberalization  of 
political  arrangements  which  occarred  among  onrselyes 
daring  the  long  peace  that  commenced  in  1815,  famishes  an 
illastration.  An  example  of  this  metamorphosis  is  sapplied 
by  Norway,  too,  in  which  conntry  absence  of  war  and  growth 
of  free  institations  haye  gone  together.  Bat  oor  attention 
is  demanded  chieily  by  the  proofs  that  resamption  of  belli- 
gerent  habits  re-deyelops  the  militant  type  of  stractare. 
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Not  dwelling  on  the  instancea  to  be  found  ia  ancient 
histiory,  nor  on  the  twice-repeated  lapae  o£  the  rising  Datch 
Bepublic  into  a  monarchy  nnder  the  reactire  ioäueacfls 
of  war,  nor  on  the  reversion  irom  parljamentary  goTom- 
ment  to  despotic  goromment  which  resulted  from  Üie  wars  of 
the  Protectorate  among  oorselres,  nor  on  the  effect  which 
a  career  of  conqnest  had  in  chauging  the  first  Frencb  Repnblic 
into  a  military  deBpotism ;  it  will  tuffice  if  we  contemplate 
the  evidence  yielded  in  tecent  years.  How,  since  tho 
eetabliahment  of  a  strenger  centralized  power  in  Germany 
by  war,  a  more  coercive  regime  has  shown  itsclf,  we  see  in 
the  dealinga  of  Biamarck  with  the  ecoleaiastical  powera ; 
in  the  laying  down  by  Moltke  of  the  doctrine  that  both  for 
safety  from  foreign  attack  and  guardianship  of  order  at 
home,  it  is  needf ul  that  the  auppliea  for  the  army  ahoold 
not  be  dependent  on  a  parliamentary  Toto ;  and  again  in 
the  measores  lately  taken  for  centralizing  the  State-control 
of  Qerman  railwaya.  In  France  we  bare  as  nsual  the  chief 
Boldier  becoming  the  chief  rolerj  the  maintenance,  in  many 
parte,  of  that  atate  of  siege  which  originated  with  the  war, 
and  the  continnance  by  a  nominally-free  form  of  gOTCmment 
of  many  restrictions  apon  freedom.  But  the  kindred  changea 
of  late  nndergone  by  onr  own  society,  fumish  the  clearest 
itlustrations ;  becanse  the  indnstrial  type  h&ving  developed 
here  fnrther  than  on  the  Continent,  there  is  more  scope 
for  retrogreesion. 

Actoal  wara  and  preparationa  for  poasible  wara,  have  con- 
spired  to  prodnoe  theae  changea.  In  the  first  place,  aince  the 
.  accesaion  of  Lonis  Napoleon,  which  initiated  the  change, 
we  hare  had  the  Crimean  war,  tha  war  entaiied  by  the 
Indian  Matiny,  the  China  war,  and  the  more  reoent  but 
leaa  Biiriona  wara  in  Afrioa.  In  the  second  place,  and  chiefly, 
Üiere  haa  been  the  re-development  of  military  Organisation 
and  feeling  here,  canaed  by  re-development  of  them  abroad. 
That  in  nations  as  in  individuals  a  threatening  attitnde 
bcgeU  an  attitnde  of  defence,  is  a  truth  that  needs  do  proof , 
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Hence  among  onrselves  tho  reoent  growth  of  ezpenditnN 
for  armj  and  navy,  the  making  of  fortdficaiions,  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  volonteer  force,  the  establishment  of  permaoient 
camps,  the  repetition  of  aatamn  manoauTres^  the  bailding  of 
militaiy  stations  throughoat  the  Idngdom. 

Of  the  traite  accompanying  this  reyersion  towarda  the 
militant  t jpe^  we  have  first  to  note  the  reviral  of  predatoiy 
activities.    Always'a  Btracture  assamed  fordefensiye  action, 
available    also  for  offensive  action^  tenda  to    initiate  it. 
As  in  Athens  the  military  and  naval  Organization  deyeloped 
in  coping  with  a  foroign  enemy^  thereafter  began  to  ezeiciso 
itself  aggressively;  as  in  France  the  trinmphant  army  of 
the  Bepnblic  f  ormed  to  resist  inyasion,  f  orthwith  became  an 
invader ;  so  is  it  habitually — so  is  it  now  with  onrselves. 
In  Ghina^  India^  Polynesia,  Af rica^  the  East  Indian  Ardii« 
pelago,  reasons — never  wanting  to  the  aggressor — ^are  given 
for  widening  our  empire  :   without  f orce  if  it  may  he,  and 
with  force  if  needful.     After  annexing  the  Fiji  Islands, 
volnntarily   ceded  only  because  thero  was  no  practiqable 
alternative,  there  comes  now  the  proposal  to  take  possession 
of  Samoa.    Accepting  in  exchange  a  territory  sabject  to  a 
treaty,  we  ignore  the  treaty  and  make  the  assertion  of  it 
a  gronnd  for  war  with  the  Ashantees.     In  Sherbro  onr 
agreements  with  native  Chiefs  having  brought  about  uni- 
versal disorder,  we  send  a  body  of  soldiers  to  suppreas  it, 
and   presently  will  allege  the  necessity  of  extending  onr 
role  over  a  larger  area.    So  again  in  Perak.    A  resident 
sent  to  advise  becomes  a  resident  who  dictates;  appointa 
as  snltan  the  most  plastic  candidate  in  place  of  one  pre» 
ferred  by  the  chiefs;   aronses  resistance  which  beoomea 
a  plea  for  nsing  force ;  finds  nsnrpation  of  the  govemment 
needfnl ;  has  his  proclamation  tom  down  by  a  native»  who 
is  thereapon  stabbed  by  the  residentes  servant ;  the  resident 
is  himself  killed  as  a  conseqaence;   then  (nothing  being 
Said  of  the  murder  of    the  native),   the  mnrder  of  the 
resident  leads  to  outcries  for  vengeance,   and  a  militaiy 
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expeditioa  eatablisfaoB  British  mle.  Be  it  in  the  slaying  of 
Ksron  tribes  who  resist  sarreyors  of  their  territoiy,  or  be  it 
IQ  the  denrnnd  made  on  the  Chinese  in  paramoce  of  the 
docfcrine  that  a  British  traTeller,  saored  iriierever  he  inay 
choose  to  intrnde,  shall  htm  bis  death  arenged  oa  some 
one,  we  everywhere  find  pretezts  for  difCerencee  which  lead 
to  acquisitions.  In  the  Honse  of  Commons  and  in  tho 
Preaa,  the  eame  spirit  iß  shown.  During  the  debate  on  the 
Snez-Canal  porchaae,  onr  Prime  Minister,  referring  to  the 
poesible  annexation  of  Sgypt,  Bald  that  the  Engliah  people, 
wishing  the  Bmpire  to  be  maintained,  "  will  not  be  alanned 
erea  if  it  be  increased ;"  and  was  oheered  for  so  saying. 
And  recently,  nrging  that  it  ia  time  to  blot  ont  Dahomey,  the 
weeklf  organ  of  filibnstering  Christianity  exclaima — "  Let 
oa  tafae  Whydah,  and  leare  the  sarage  to  recOTer  it." 

And  nov,  having  obserred  thia  re-derelopment  of 
armed  forces  and  rerival  of  the  predatory  spirit,  we  may 
note  that  which  chiefly  concems  oa — the  retnm  towards 
the  militant  1?pe  in  our  institations  generaÜy — the  ezten- 
sion  of  centralized  administration  and  of  oompnUory  regula- 
tion.  In  the  first  place  we  see  it  within  the  goremmental 
Organization  itself :  the  fanotions  of  oonrtB-martial  on  naval 
disastere  sre  nsnrped  by  the  head  of  the  naval  dep&rtment; 
the  powers  of  the  Indian  GtoTemmeDt  are  peremptorily 
reatricted  by  a  minister  at  homej  and  connty  goTeming 
bodies,  seeking  to  put  part  of  their  connty  bordens  on  the 
nation  at  hu-ge,  are  simnltaneoasly  yielding  up  part  of  their 
powers.  Military  officialism  ererywhere  tends  to  usnrp  the 
place  of  civil  officialism:  we  have  military  heada  of  the 
metropoliton  and  prorincial  police;  miUtary  men  hold 
Offices  nnder  the  Board  of  Works  and  in  the  Art  depart- 
ment ;  the  inapectors  of  railways  are  militsry  men ;  and 
some  mnnicipal  bodies  in  the  prorinces  are  ^pointing 
majora  and  captains  to  minor  civil  offioes  in  their  gift: 
an  ineritable  reanlt  being  a  style  of  adminiatration  which 
asserts    anthority     more    and    regards    individaal    claima 
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less.     The  spirit  of  sucli  a  sjstem  we  see  in  the  desigo 

and    execntion    of    the    Contagioas   DiseaseB  Acts — Acts 

which  emanated    from    the    military  and    nayal    depart- 

ments^  which  orer-ride  those  gfoarantees  of  individaal  free- 

dom    provided    by   constitational   forma,   and    which  are 

administered  hj  a  central  police  not  responsible  to  local 

anthorities.     Akin  in  spirit  is  the  general  sanitary  dictation 

which,  extending  for   these   many  years,  has  now  ended 

in  the  formation  of  sereral  hundred  districts  officered  bj 

medical  men,  partly  paid  by  the  central  gOYemment  and 

ander  its  snpermion.      Within  the  Organization  of   the 

medical  prof ession  iteelf  we  see  a  congruons  change  :  inde- 

pendent  bodies  who   give  diplomaa  are  no  longer  to  be 

tolerated,  bat  theire  mast  be  unification — a  single  Standard 

of  examination.    Poor-Law  administration,  again,  has  been 

growing  more  centralized :  boards  of  gaardians  having  had 

their  freedom  of  action  gradually  restricted  by  Orders  from 

the  Local  Gk>vemment  Board.     Moreover,  while  the  rega- 

lating  centres  in  London  have  been  absorbing  the  fanctions 

of  proyincial  regolating  centres,  these  have  in  their  turn 

been  usnrping  those  of  local  trading  companies :  in  snndiy 

towns  muüicipal  bodies  hare  become  distributors  of  gas 

and  water,  and  now  it  is  orged  (significantly  enough  by  a 

military  enthnsiast)  that  the  same  shoald  be  done  in  London. 

Nay,  these  public  agencies  have  become  buildera  too«     The 

Bupplying  of  small  honses  having,  by  law-enforced  cost  of 

construction,  been  made  nnremuneratire  to  priyate  persona^ 

is  now  in  provincial  towns  to  be  undertaken  by  the  munici- 

palities;  and  in  London  the  Metropolitan   Board  having 

proposed  that  the  rate-payers  should  spend  so  much  to 

build  houses  for  the  poor  in  the   Holbom  district,  the 

Secretary   of    State    says    they    must  spend  more  1      Of 

like  meaning  is  the  fact  that  our  System  of  telegraphs, 

deyeloped  as  a  part   of  the  industrial   Organization,  has 

become  a  part  of  the  governmental  Organization.    And  then, 

fiimilarly  showing  the  tendency  towards  increase  of  goyem« 
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mentiil  stractorea  at  the  expeoBe  of  industrial  structuros, 
tbere  haa  boen  an  actire  aivoc^y  o£  State  purchaae  of 
railways — an  adrocacy  which  has  bean  for  the  preeent 
Bospended  oaly  beoanse  of  the  national  losa  entailed  b; 
pnrchase  of  the  telegrapha.  How  perradingis  the  mäoence 
we  aee  ia  the  achemea  oE  a  coercire  philanthropy,  whicfa, 
inToking  State-power  to  improre  people'a  coadact,  diere- 
gards  tbe  proofs  that  tfae  restrictions  on  condnct  enacted 
of  old,  aad  in  later  timea  abolished  aa  tfranaical,  habitaally 
had  kindred  motivea.  Hen  are  to  be  made  temperato  by 
impedjments  to  drinking— «hall  be  lees  free  than  hitherto 
to  buy  and  seil  certain  articles.  Instead  of  extending  the 
principle  proper  to  the  indostrial  type  of  providing  qnick 
and  costlees  remediea  for  injoriea,  minor  aa  well  aa  major, 
which  citisena  inäict  on  one  another,  legialators  eztend  the 
principle  of  preventing  them  by  inapection.  Tbe  arrange- 
menta  in  mines,  factoriea,  ahipa,  lodging-honaes,  bakehonses, 
down  eren  to  water-cloeeta  in  private  dwelUnga,  are  pre- 
soribed  by  lawa  carried  oat  by  officiala.  Not  by  quick  and 
certain  penalty  for  breoch  of  contract  ia  adnlteration  to  be 
remedied,  font  by  public  analyzera.  Benefits  are  not  to  be 
boaght  by  mea  with  the  money  their  efficient  work  brings 
them,  which  ia  the  law  of  volnntary  co-operation,  bnt  bene< 
fits  are  given  irreapectivo  of  effort  ezpended :  withont  regard 
to  their  deserta,  men  ahaJl  have  provided  at  the  poblic  ooat, 
free  librariea,  free  local  musenms,  eto. ;  and  from  the  savinga 
of  the  more  worthy  ahall  be  taken  by  tbe  taz-gatherer  meana 
of  anpplying  the  leaa  worthy  -who  have  not  aaved.  Along 
with  the  tacit  aasumption  that  State-authority  over  citizena 
baa  no  aaaignable  limita,  which  ia  an  aaaumption  proper  to 
the  militant  type,  there  goea  an  unheeitating  faith  in 
State-judgment,  alao  proper  to  the  militant  type.  Bodily 
wel&re  and  mental  welfare  are  consigned  to  it  withont  tbe 
leaat  doubt  of  ita  capacity.  Having  by  atrugglea  throngb 
oentaries  deposed  a  power  which,  for  their  alleged  etemal 
good,  forced  on  men  its  teacbing!>,  we  invoke  another  power 
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fco  force  its  teachings  on  men  for  their  alleged  temporal 
good.  The  compulsion  once  Bopposed  to  be  jnstified  in 
religious  instmction  by  the  infnllible  jadgment  of  a  Pope^  ifl 
now  supposed  to  be  justified  in  secolar  instmction  by  the 
infallible  jadgment  of  a  Parliament;  and  thns^  nnder 
penalty  of  impriBonment  for  resistance^  tbere  is  establisbed 
an  edncation  bad  in  matter,  bad  in  manner,  bad  in  order. 

Inevitably  along  with  tibis  reversion  to  the  compuIeoTj 
social  System  which  aocompanies  the  retnm  towarda  the 
militant    type    of   stmctnre,   there    goes    an    appropriate 
ohange  of  sentiments.     In  essence  Toryism  Stands  for  the 
power  of  the  State  verstu  the  freedom  of  the  individnal ;  and 
in  essence  liberalism    Stands    for    the    freedom    of   the 
individnal  versus  the  power  of  the  State.     Bnt  whereas, 
doring  the  previons    peacefol    period,  individnal    libertf 
was  extended  by  abolishing  religions  disabilities,  establiah- 
ing  free-trade,  remoying  impediments  from  the  press,  ete. ; 
sinoe  the  reversion  began,  the  party  which  effected  these 
changes  has  vied  with  the  opposite  party  in  mnltiplying 
State-administrations  which    diminish  individnal    liberty. 
How  &r  the  principles  of  free   govemment    have    beeD 
disregarded,  and  how  directly  this  change  is  seqnent  npon 
the  feeling  which  militant  action  fosters,  is  conclnsively 
shown  by  the  Snez-Ganal  bnsiness.     A  step  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pecnniary  cost,  committed  the  nation  to 
entanglements  of  a  serions  kind,  was  taken  by  its  ministry 
in  snch  manner  that  its  representative  body  had  a  nominal 
bat  no  real  power  of  reversing  it ;  and  instead  of  protest 
ag^nst  this  over*riding  of  constitntional  principles,  there 
came    general   applanse.      The    excase   accepted   by  all 
was  the  military  exigency.      The  prompt  action  of  the 
oo-ordinating   centre    by    which  offensive  and  defensive 
Operations  are  directed,  was  said  to  necessitatethis  ignoring 
of  Parliament  and  implied  saspension  of  self-gevemment. 
And  the  general  sentiment,  responding  to  the  alleged  need 
for  keeping  cur  hold  on  a  conqnered  territory,  not  only 
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forgave   bat   rejoiced  over  this    retom  towaidd  military 
mle. 

§  267.  Of  coorse  eocial  metamorphoaeB  are  in  erety 
case  complicated  and  obscnred  by  special  cansee  Derer 
twice  alike.  Wbere  rapid  growtli  is  going  on,  the  changes 
of  stmctare  accompanfing  increase  of  masa  are  inTolved 
with  the  changea  of  stracture  reeolting  from  modifioation 
of  type.  Fnrther,  disentanglement  of  the  facts  is  made 
difBcalt  when  the  two  great  Systems  of  organs  for  sastectatioii 
and  exteraal  action  are  erolTing  simaltaneongly.  This  is 
oor  own  case.  That  re-derelopment  of  Btmctnres  for  ex- 
temal  action  which  we  h&ve  been  tramng,  uid  that  partial 
retoin  to  the  congmons  social  System,  hare  not  arrested  the 
derelopment  of  the  anetaining  stnictares  and  that  soeial 
System  they  foeter.  Henoe  sundiy  ohanges  opposite  to  thoae 
enamerated  above.  Whila  the  revival  of  ecclesiaaticiam 
having  for  cardinal  principle  asaertion  of  anthority,  has  har- 
monized  with  this  reversion  towards  the  militant  type,  the 
increase  of  diTieions  in  the  Ghnrch,  the  assertions  of  indi- 
▼idual  jndgTnent,  and  the  relaiations  of  dogma,  have  har- 
monized  with  the  contrary  uiorement.  Wbile  new  edaca- 
täonal  Organization»  tending  towards  regimeatal  aniformity, 
are  by  eoch  fresh  Act  of  Parliament  made  more  rigid,  the 
old  edncstional  organizations  in  public  achools  and  nni- 
veraities,  are  being  made  more  ptastio  aod  less  uniform, 
While  there  have  been  increasing  interferences  with  the 
employment  of  tabour,  wholly  at  rariance  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Tolnntary  co-operation,  tbey  have  not  yet  gone 
far  enongh  qnite  to  rererse  the  free-trade  policy  which  in- 
dostrial  erolntion  has  been  extending.  The  interpretation 
appears  to  be  that  while  the  old  compulsory  system  of  re- 
gnlation  has  been  aboliehed  where  its  pressnre  had  become 
intolerable,  this  re-development  of  it  is  going  on  where  its 
preasnre  has  not  yet  been  feit. 

MoreoTer,  the  vaet  trausformation  saddenly  cansed  by 
rwlways  and  telegraphs,  adde  to  the  difficolty  of  tracing 
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metamorplioses  of  the  kinda  we  are  considering.  Wühin 
a  generation  the  social  organism  lias  passed  from  a 
stage  like  that  of  a  cold-blooded  creature  with  feeble 
circnlation  and  mdimentary  nerres,  to  a  stage  like  tliat  of  a 
warm-blooded  creatare  witk  efficient  rascular  sjstem  and  a 
deyeloped  nerrons  apparatos.  To  this  more  than  to  any 
other  canse^  are  dne  the  great  changes  in  habits,  belieb, 
and  sentiments,  characterioing  oor  generation.  Manif estlj, 
this  rapid  OTolntion  of  the  distribnting  and  intemuncial 
stmctores,  has  aided  tbe  growtb  of  both  tbe  indnstrial 
Organization  and  the  militant  Organization.  While  pro- 
dactive  actiyities  have  been  immensely  facilitated,  there  has 
been  a  furtberance  of  that  oentralization  cbaracterizing  the 
social  type  reqnired  f or  oSenBiye  and  defensiTO  aotions. 

Bat  notwithstanding  these  disgnising  complexities,  if  we 
contrast  the  period  from  1815  to  1850  with  the  period  from 
1850  to  the  present  time^  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  along 
with  increased  armaments,  more  frequent  conflicts,  and 
reviyed  militarj  sentiment,  there  has  been  a  spread  of 
oompulsory  regnlations.  While  nominallj  extended  by  the 
giying  of  Yotes,  the  freedom  of  the  indiyidnal  has  been  in 
many  ways  actnally  diminished ;  both  by  restrictions  which 
ever-maltiplying  officials  are  appointed  to  insist  on,  and  by 
the  forcible  taking  of  money  to  secnre  f or  him^  or  others  at 
his  ezpense,  benefits  previonsly  left  to  be  secured  by  each 
for  himself •  And  nndeniably  this  is  a  retnm  towards  that 
coercive  discipline  which  pervades  the  whole  social  life 
where  ihe  militant  type  is  predominant. 

In  metamorphoses,  then^  so  far  as  they  are  traceable,  we 
discem  general  tmths  harmonizing  with  those  disclosed  by 
comparison  of  types.  With  social  organisms^  as  with  indi- 
yidnal organisms,  the  structure  becomes  adapted  to  the 
actiyity.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  if  circnmstances 
entail  a  fundamental  change  in  the  mode  of  actiyity,  there 
by-and-by  resnlts  a  fundamental  change  in  the  form  of 
structure.  And  in  both  cases  there  is  a  reyersion  towards 
the  old  type  if  there  is  a  resumption  of  the  old ^actiyity. 


CHAPTEB  Xn. 

<1DALIFICAT10NS    AND    SUUIUBT. 

f  268.  Ohi  who  made  the  analogies  between  individnal 
orgunizatioB  and  social  organizotioD  liis  special  sabject, 
might  carry  them  fnrtlier  in  sereral  direotiona. 

He  might  illnstrate  the  general  trath  that  as  fast  aa 
stmctnre  nears  completeness,  modi&ability  diminisliea  and 
growtli  ends.  The  fioished  animal,  monlded  in  aJl  details, 
resists  ohange  by  the  anm  of  those  forcea  wMcli  hare  erolred 
its  parts  into  tbeir  respective  shapes;  and  the  fimshed  society 
doeetfaelike.  In  eitber  case  resalts  at  lengtb  rigidity.  Erery 
oi^n  of  the  one  and  institation  of  the  other  becomes,  aa 
matarity  is  approacbed,  more  coherent  and  defiuite,  and 
offers  B  greater  obstacle  to  alterations  reqnired  eitber  by 
increase  of  eize  or  Variation  of  oonditions. 

Then  he  might  enlai^  on  the  general  fact  tbat,  as  in 
indiridaal  organismH  so  in  social  organisms,  after  the 
stractorea  proper  to  the  type  bave  folly  evolved  there 
presently  begina  a  slow  decay.  He  could  not  indeed 
famiah  aatisfactory  proof  of  this;  aince  among  ancient 
Boeieties,  esaentially  miUtant  in  tbeir  activities,  disaolation 
by  conqneat  babitually  preventod  their  cycles  of  cbanges 
from  being  completedj  uid  since  modern  societies  are 
pasaing  throngh  tbeir  cycles.  Bat  the  minor  parts  of 
modern  societies,  eapecially  daring  those  earlier  times  when 
local  development  was  little  implicated  witb  general  de- 
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yelopment,  would  yield  him  evidence.  He  miglit  instancv 
the  f act  that  many  ancient  corporate  towns  with  their  goilds 
and  regulations  of  industry  gradnally  made  more  nnmeroua 
and  ßtringent,  slowly  dwindled^  and  gave  way  before  towns 
in  which  the  absence  of  privileged  classes  permitted  free- 
dorn  of  indnstry:  the  rigid  old  structare  having  its  fanc- 
tion  usurped  by  a  plaatic  new  one.  In  each  institation, 
private  or  public,  he  might  point  to  the  eyer-mnltiplying 
usages  and  bye-laws,  severally  introduced  to  adapt  the 
actions  to  the  reqnirements  of  the  passing  time,  as  eyent- 
nally  making  adaptation  to  a  Coming  time  impracticable. 
And  he  might  infer  that  a  like  fate  awaits  each  entire 
BC'ciety,  which,  as  its  adjastments  to  present  circanistanoes 
are  finished,  loses  power  to  re-adjnst  itself  to  the  eircnm- 
stances  of  the  future:  eventaally  disappearing,  if  not  by 
violence,  then  by  a  decline  conseqnent  on  inability  to  com« 
pete  with  yonnger  and  more  modifiable  societies. 

Were  his  speculatiye  aadacity  snfficient  he  might  end  by 
alleging  parallelisms  between  the  processes  of  reprodaction 
in  the  two  cases.  Amotig  primitive  sodeties  which  habitn- 
ally  multiply  by  fission,  bat  are  by  conqnest  occasionally 
fosed,  group  with  groap,  after  which  there  is  presently 
a  recnrrence  of  fission,  he  might  trace  an  analogy  to 
what  happens  in  the  lowest  types  of  organisms,  which, 
multiplying  fissiparously,  from  time  to  time  reyerse  the 
process  by  that  fasion  which  natoralistB  call  conjugation. 
Then  he  might  point  ont  that  in  either  case  the  larger 
types,  where  they  hrve  become  stationary,  propagate  by  the 
dispersion  of  germs.  Adnlt  orgfanisms  that  are  fixed  send 
off  gronps  of  such  units  as  they  are  themselyes  composed 
of,  to  sattle  down  elsewhere  and  grow  into  organisms  like 
themselves,  as  settled  societies  send  off  their  g^ape  of  oolo» 
nists.  And  he  might  even  say  that  as  nnion  of  the  germinal 
group  detached  from  one  organism  with  a  group  detached 
from  a  kiudred  organism,  is  either  essential  to,  or  oondaciye 
to,  the  vigoroas  eyolutton  of  a  new  organism ;  so  the  mizture 
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of  oolonifits  derived  from  one  Bociety  witli  othera  derived 
from  a  kmdred  eociety,  is,  if  not  essential  to,  still  condacire 
to,  the  evolatioii  of  a  new  society  more  plastic  than  the  old 
ones  from  yrhich  the  miDgled  noits  were  derired. 

Bat  withoat  committing  ouraelres  to  any  sncli  furtlieF 
ndveDtnrons  SDggeationB,  we  may  leava  the  comparison  as  it 
fctMids  in  preceding^  oliapters. 

^  269.  This  companson  haa  JoHtified  to  a  degree  tliat 
oonld  Bcarcely  have  been  anticipated,  the  idea  propoimded 
by  philosopliers  and  implied  eren  in  popolar  langaage. 

Natnrally— necessarily  indeed — it  has  happeued  that  thiB 
idea  took  at  first  crade  forma.  Let  na  glance  at  some  of 
them.  In  the  B&public  of   FUto,  assertiiig  tlie 

tact,  not  even  yet  adeqaately  recognized,  tliat  "  the  Statea 
are  aa  the  men  are;  they  grow  ont  of  human  characters," 
Socrate«  is  repreaented  as  ai^piing — "  then  if  the  constitn- 
tions  of  States  are  five,  the  dispositions  of  individoal  minds 
will  also  be  fire" — an  absurd  coroUary  from  a  rational 
proposition.  Division  of  laboor  is  described  aa  a  social 
need;  bat  it  is  represented  rather  ae  haring  to  be  estab- 
lished  than  as  eatabliahing  iteelf .  Thronghont,  the  concep- 
tioD,  like  indeed  to  oonceptiona  that  prerail  still,  is  that 
Booiety  may  be  artifioially  arranged  thus  or  thus.  Alleging 
likenesa  between  the  Citizen  and  the  State  of  such  natore 
that  from  the  facultiea  of  the  one  may  be  deduced  those 
of  the  other,  Plato,  with  the  above-quoted  belief  that  the 
Statea,  growing  "  out  of  human  charaoters,"  are  "  aa  the 
men  are,"  joins  the  belief  that  these  Statea,  with  oharactera 
thos  determined,  can  yet  determine  the  characters  of  their 
oitixena.  Ghiefly,  however,  ths  erroneooB  natore  of  the 
aaalogy  held  by  Plato  to  exiat  between  the  indiridual  and 
the  State,  he  showa  by  comp&ring  the  reason,  paasion,  and 
deeire,  in  the  one,  to  the  counsellors,  aoziliaries,  and  traders 
in  the  other.  Not  to  the  mutoally-dependent  parts  of  the 
bodily  Organisation  are  the  mntually-dependent  parta  of  the 
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political  Organization  supposed  to  be  analogoos^  bat  raihar 

to  the   co-operating  powers   of  the  mind.  The 

conception  of  Hobbes  in  one  respect  onlj  approacbes  nearer 

to  the  rational  conception.     Like  Hato  he  regards  social 

Organization  not  as  natural  bat  as  factitioas :  propoanding 

the  notion  of  a  social  contract  as  originating  governmental 

institntions,  and  as  endowing  the  sovereign  power  with 

iireyocable  authority.     The  analogy  as  conceived  by  him  is 

best  expressed  in  his  own  words.     He  says : — "  For  by  art 

is  created  that  great  Leviathan  called  a  Gqmxonwsalth^  or 

Statjb,  in  Latin  Giyitas^  which  is  bat  an  artificial  man; 

thongh  of  greater  statare  and  strength  than  the  natural, 

for  whose  protection  and  def ence  it  was  intended ;  and  in 

which  the  aovereignty  is  an  artificial  aoul,  as  giving  life  and 

motion  to  the  whole  body ;    the  niagistrat&s,  and  other 

officers  of  judicature^  artificial  joinU  ;  retoard  and  punish' 

ment,  by  which  fastened  to  the  seat  of  the  sovereigpity  erery 

Joint  and  member  is  moyed  to  perform  his  duty,  are  the 

nerves,  that  do  the  same  in  the  body  natural;''  etc.     Here, 

in  so  &r  as  the  comparison  drawn  is   in  the  main  be* 

tween  the  structnres  of  the  two,  is  it  less  indefenaible  than 

that  of  Plato,  which  is  a  comparison  between  structures 

in  the  one  and  funotions  in  the  other.     Bat  the  special 

analogies  named  are  erroneous ;  as  is  also,  in  common  with 

that  of  Plato,  the  general  analogy ;  sinoe  it  is  alleged  be» 

tween  the  Organization  of  a  society  and  the  Organization  of  a 

human  being — an  analogy  far  too  special.  living 

at  a  later  time,  when   biologists   had  reyealed  to  some 

extent    the   principles   of    Organization    in    general,  and 

recog^izing  social  structures  as  not  artificially  made  bot 

gradually  developed,  M.  Gomte  ayoided  these  errors ;  and, 

not  comparing  the  social  organism  to  an  indiyidoal  orgaa» 

ism  of  one  kind,  held  simply  that  the  prineiples  of  organiza* 

tion  were  common  to  sooieties  and  animals.     He  regarded 

each  stage  of  social   progress  as  a  prodoct  of  preceding 

stages;  and  he  saw  that  the  eyolution  of  strootures  adyances 
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trom  tlie  generel  to  the  epecial.  He  did  not,  howeTflr^ 
entirely  eecape  the  early  misoonception  that  institations 
ara  artificial  urangements ;  for  he  incottBistentl;'  held  it 
pOBsible  for  Bocieties  to  he  forthwith  re-organized  in  con- 
formity  with  tho  principlea  of  his  Positire  PhiloBophy. 

Here  let  it  once  more  be  pointed  ont  that  there  exist  no 
analogiea  l>etweeii  the  body  politic  and  a  living  body,  eare 
those  necesaitated  by  tbat  mutaal  dependence  of  parte  vhicb 
Üiey  display  in  common.  Though,  in  foregoing  chaptera, 
compai-iaons  of  social  etmctures  and  functions  to  stnictarea 
and  fnnctions  in  tKe  hnman  body,  have  in  many  casea  beeil 
made,  they  hare  been  made  only  becaase  structorea  and 
funciions  in  the  human  body  fnmiah  the  most  &miliar 
illastrationa  o£  stmctures  and  fanctiona  in  general.  The 
flocial  organiem,  diecrete  iustead  of  concreto,  aaymmetrical 
inatead  of  symmetrical,  aenaitiTe  in  all  ite  unita  inatead  of 
having  a  single  aenaitive  centre,  is  not  comparable  to  any 
particular  type  of  indiridual  organiBro,  animal  or  vegotal. 
All  Idnda  of  creatnrea  are  alike  in  so  far  as  each  shows 
na  co-operation  among  its  components  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole;  and  this  trait,  common  to  them,  ia  a  trait 
common  also  to  communities,  Fnrther,  among  the  mauy 
typea  of  individnal  orgaoiema,  the  degree  of  this  co-opera- 
tion  meaanrea  the  degree  of  erolution;  and  this  general 
tmtb,  too,  ia  exhibited  among  social  organisms.  Once 
more,  to  effect  increosing  co-operation,  oreatnrea  of  erery 
Order  show  us  increaängly-complex  appliancee  for  transfer 
and  mutnal  in&nence;  and  to  this  general  characteriatic,  ao- 
cieties  of  every  order  fumish  a  oorresponding  characteristio. 
Community  in  the  fondamental  principlea  of  Organization  ia 
tbas  the  ooly  community  asaerted,* 

^  270.  But  nov  let  os  drop  this  alleged  paraUeliam  be> 

•  Tl^i  emplwttc  repudution  of  tlie  hellet  tliat  there  li  taj  tpecisl  Uulogj 
Iwtwwn  Uw  •odil  DTguiiim  knd  tbe  boiovi  orguiism,  I  bare  ■  moüve  for 
Buklng.    A  rode  antJina  of  tbe  genenl  conception  elBboisted  in  Uu  ^notAvc^ 
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iween  individnal  organizationa  and  eocial  organizationa. 
I  haye  nsed  thd  aoalogies  elaborated^  bat  aa  a  sca&lding 
to  help  in  building  ap  a  coherent  body  of  sociological  in- 
ductions,  Let  os  take  away  the  scafEolding :  the  inductions 
will  stand  by  themselyes. 

We  saw  that  societies  are  aggregates  wbich  grow;  that  in 
▼arious  types  of  tbem  there  are  great  yarieties  in  the  de- 
greea  of  growth  reached;  tbat  types  of  successiyely  larger 
sizes  result  f rom  the  aggregation  and  re-aggregation  of 
those  of  smaller  sizes;  and  that  this  increase  by  coalesoence, 
joined  with  interstitial  increase,  is  the  process  throagh  whidi 
haye  been  formed  the  yast  ciyilized  nations. 

Along  with  increase  of  size  in  societies  goes  increase  of 
stracture.  Primitiye  wandering  hordea  are  without  estab- 
lished  unlikenesses  of  parts.  With  growth  of  them  into 
tribes  habitnally  come  some  diSerences ;  both  in  the  powers 
and  occupations  of  their  members.  Unions  of  tribes  are 
foUowed  by  more  differences^  goyemmental  and  industrial-- 
social  grades  running  throngh  the  whole  mass,  and  con- 
trasts  between  the  difEerently-occupied  parts  in  different 
localities.  Such  difEerentiations  moltiply  as  the  compoond- 
ing  progresses.  They  proceed  from  the  general  to  the 
special:  first  the  broad  diyision  between  ruling  and  raled; 
then  within  the  ruling  part  diyisions  into  political^  religioos, 
military,  and  within  the  ruled  part  diyisions  into  food-pro- 
dudng  classes  and  handi-craftsmen;  then  within  each  of 
these  diyisions  minor  ones^  and  so  on. 

Passing  from  the  stmctural  a^ect  to  the  fonctional 
aspect,  we  note  that  while  all  parts  of  a  society  haye  like 
natures  and  actiyities  there  is  hardly  any  matual  dependenoe, 

eloTen  chapten,  was  published  by  me  in  the  WeMtminster  Mewiem  for  Jannary, 
1860.  In  it  I  expresdy  rejected  the  conception  of  Plato  and  Hobbei,  tbat 
there  is  a  likenesi  between  social  Organisation  and  the  organimtum  of  a 
man's  body ;  saying  that  **  there  is  no  Warrant  whatefer  for  aiauning  tbia." 
NeTertheles%  critlcisms  npon  the  artide  ascribed  to  me  the  idea  which  I  had 
thos  distinctly  oondemned. 
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tenä  the  Aggregate  ecarcely  forma  a  Tita]  whole.  As  iti 
pArta  assume  different  fnnctioDB  they  become  dependent  on 
ose  anotber,  so  that  injury  to  one  harte  otbere ;  nntil  in 
bigfaly^eTolTed  societies,  geoeral  pertnrbation  is  canaed  hj 
deracgement  of  any  portion.  This  contraat  between  acde^ 
Toloped  and  dereloped  sooietiea,  is  dne  to  tlie  fact  that,  with 
inereaaing  speci^iKatioii  of  tnnctions  comea  inoreaaiDg  id- 
ability  in  each  part  to  perform  tbe  fonctiona  of  other  parte. 

The  Organization  of  erery  sociuty  be^ns  witb  a  contraat 
between  the  diriaion  which  carries  on  relationa,  habitnally 
hosdle,  witb  enrironiag  aocieties,  and  the  diTieion  whioh  ia  . 
deroted  to  procnring  neoeesMiea  of  life ;  and  doriog  tha 
earlier  atages  of  derelopment  these  two  divisions  conatitnte 
the  whole.  Erentoally  there  arises  an  intermediate  dirision 
aerring  to  transfer  producta  aod  inflneooe«  from  part  to 
part.  Aod  in  all  anbaeqnent  atagea,  evolntion  of  the  two 
earlier  syetems  of  stmotorea  depands  on  erolation  of  this 
additional  aystmn, 

Wbile  the  aociety  aa  a  whole  has  tbo  character  of  ite  ana- 
taining  System  detennined  by  the  general  character  of  its 
environment,  inorganic  and  organic,  the  respectire  parte  of 
thia  ayatem  differentiate  in  adaptation  to  the  oircumBtenoea 
of  the  localities;  and,  afterpriniary  indnatries  have  been  thna 
localiaed  aod  apecialized,  eeoondaiy  indaatrida  depende&b 
apon  them  ariae  lo  conformi^  with  the  aame  principle. 
Farther,  aa  fast  aa  aocieties  beoome  componnded  and  re- 
compounded  and  the  diatribating  ayatem  developa,  the 
parte  deroted  to  each  kind  of  indoetry,  originally  scattered, 
aggregate  in  the  moat  faroorabla  localities;  and  the  looal- 
iaed  indnstrlal  stmctorea,  anlike  the  goremnieittal  atmc- 
■ures,  grow  regardleas  of  the  original  linea  of  diriaion. 

Increase  of  sise,  resnlting  from  the  maasing  of  grotipa, 
neceasitates  means  of  oommnnication ;  both  for  achiering 
oombined  offensive  and  defensive  actions,  and  for  exchange 
of  prodncte.  Soarcely  traceable  tracks,  paths,  mde  roads, 
finished  roads,  snccesaively  arise ;  and  aa  fast  as  interoontae 
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18  tliiiB  f aoilitated,  there  is  a  t^osition  from  direct  barter  to 
ftrading  carried  on  by  a  separate  class ;  out  of  whicli  eyolves, 
in  coQTse  of  time^  a  complex  mercantile  agency  of  wholesale 
and  retail  distributors.  The  movement  of  coznmodities 
effected  by  thiis  agency^  beginning  as  a  slow  flux  to  and  re- 
flnx  from  certain  plaoes  at  long  intervalsy  passes  into  rbyth- 
mical,  regulär,  rapid  currents;  and  materials  f or  sustenta- 
tion  distributed  hither  and  thitber^  from  being  f ew  and 
omde  beoome  numerous  and  elaborated«  Growing  efficiency 
of  transfer  with  greater  variety  of  transferred  prodacUi 
increases  the  mutaal  dependeoce  of  parts  at  the  same  tinie 
that  it  enables  eacb  part  to  fulfil  its  f unction  better. 

ünlike  the  snstaining  systemj  evolved  by  converse  with 

the  organic  and  inörganic  environments^  the  regulatmg 

System  is  evolved  by  ctonvefrse^  offensive  and  defensive^  with 

environing  soeieties.    Jn  primitive  headleas  groups  tempo- 

räry  chieftainship  results  from  temporary  war;   chronic 

hostilities  generate  permanent  chieftainship ;  and  gradually 

from  the  military  control  results  the  civil  control.   Habitnal 

war,  requiring  prompt  combiuation  in  the  actions  of  parts, 

necessitetes   Subordination.     Soeieties  in  whioh   there  is 

Uttle  Subordination  disappear,  and  leave  outstanding  those 

in  which  Subordination  is  great;  and  so  there  are  estab- 

lished  soeieties  in  which  the  habit  fostered  by  war  and 

surviving  in  peace,  brings  about  permanent  Submission  to  a 

govemment.  The  centratized  regulating  System  thus  evolved 

is  in  early  stages  the  sole  regolatiag  System.     But  in  large 

soeieties  that  become  predominantly  industrial,  there  is 

added  a  decentralijsed  regulating  System  f or  the  indnstrinl 

stractures;  and  this,  at  first  subject  in  eyery  way  to  the 

original  System,  acqoires  at  length  sul^tantial  independ- 

ence.     Finally  there  arises  fpr  the  distributing  structures 

also,  an  independent  Controlling  agency. 

Soeieties  fall  firsÜy  into  the  classes  of  simple^  Com- 
pound, doubly-oomponnd,  trebly -Compound;  and  from  the 
lowest   the  transition  to   the    highest  is   throagh   theaa 
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Btages.  Otherffise,  thoi^li  lesa  definitel;,  Booteties  may  be 
groaped  as  militant  and  indostrial ;  of  vHicli  the  one  ^pe 
in  itfl  fully-developed  form  is  organized  on  tbe  prindple 
of  compnlBory  co-^peratioo,  while  tlia  otber  in  ita  folly- 
dereloped  forra  Ib  organized  on  the  piinciple  of  Tolnntuy 
co-operation-~Üie  one  oharacterized  not  only  by  a  despotie 
centitel  power,  bat  also  hy  nnlimited  politioal  oostrol  of  pei^ 
sonal  conddct ;  and  the  other  characterised  not  ooly  by  a 
democratio  or  representative  central  power,  bat  abo  by 
Umitation  of  political  cootrol  ovo-  personal  oondnct. 

lAStly  we  noted  tbe  corollary  that  chsnge  in  the  predomi- 
nant  social  activitisB  brings  metamorphoaiB.  If,  where  the 
militant  type  has  not  elaborated  into  bo  rigid  a  form  as  to 
prevent  it,  a  considerable  indostrial  System  arises,  there 
come  mitigations  of  tbe  coercive  restmnts  charaoterizing 
the  mililant  type,  and  weakening  of  ita  stractares.  Con- 
Tersely,  where  an  indoBtrial  system  largely  developed  has 
eatablished  freer  social  forma,  resnmption  of  oSeoaiTfi  and 
defensive  activitiee  caases  rereTsion  towards  the  militant 
type. 

$  271.  And  now,  enmming  ap  the  resalta  of  this  general 
Borrey,  let  ns  obserre  tiie  eztent  to  which  we  are  prepared 
by  it  for  fnrther  inqairiea. 

The  many  facta  contemplated  nnite  in  proving  that  social 
erolntion  forms  a  part  of  erolation  at  large.  Like  eToIving 
aggregatea  in  general,  societiea  show  integralion,  both  by 
simple  increase  of  maas  and  by  coaleecenco  and  re-coales- 
cence  of  massea.  The  change  from  Komogmutti/  to  heUrogö' 
neity  is  mnltitndinouBly  exempltfied;  np  &om  the  simple 
tribe,  alihe  in  all  ita  parts,  to  the  ciriliaed  nation,  fnli  of 
Btrnctnral  and  fnnctional  nnlikeneeses  beyond  ennmeration. 
With  progresaing  Integration  imd  heterogeneit^  goes  in- 
oreasing  cokerenee.  The  wandering  gronp  diapersiiig,  di- 
ridingj  held  togetfaer  by  no  bonds;  the  tribe  with  parta  made 
more  ooherent  by  anbordiuation  to  a  dominant  man;  the 
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Cluster  of  tribes  anited  in  a  politioal  plexus  ander  a  chief 
with  snb-chief 8 ;  and  so  on  np  to  the  ciyilized  nation  con- 
Bolidated  enongh  to  hold  together  for  a  thonsand  years  or 
more.  Simultaneously  comes  inoreasing  definüeness.  Such 
Organization  as  the  primitive  horde  shows,  is  vagae;  advance 
bringe  settled  arrangements  that  grow  slowlj  more  precise ; 
cnstoma  pass  into  laws  which,  while  gaining  fixity^«  also 
become  more  specific  in  their  applicationa  to  varieties  ol 
actions ;  and  all  institutions,  at  first  oonfosedly  intermingled, 
Step  by  step  separate,  at  the  same  time  that  each  within  it- 
self  marks  off  more  distinctly  its  component  stractores. 
Thna  in  all  respects  is  f  ulfilled  the  formnla  of  evolation,  as 
a  progress  towards  greater  size,  coherence,  moltiformity, 
and  definiteness. 

Besides  these  general  tmths,  a  nomber  of  more  special 
tmths  haye  been  disclosed  by  our  sorrey.  Comparisons 
of  societies  in  their  ascending  gradeSj  haye  made  manifest 
certain  cardinal  facts  respecting  their  growths,  stmctores, 
and  fnnctions;  respecting  the  systoms  of  stmctnres^  sos- 
taining,  distribnting,  regulating,  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed;  respecting  the  relations  of  these  stractnrea  to  the 
surronnding  conditions  and  the  dominant  forma  of  social 
activities  entailed;  and  respecting  the  metamorphoses  of 
types  cansed  by  changes  in  the  activities.  The  indnctiona 
arrived  at>  thos  constitnting  in  rade  outline  an  Empirical 
Sociology,  suffice  to  show  that  in  social  phenomena  there  is 
a  general  order  of  co-existence  and  sequence;  and  that  there- 
fore  social  phenomena  form  the  subject-matter  of  a  science 
reducible,  in  some  measnre  at  least,  to  the  deductiye  form. 

Guided,  then,  by  the  law  of  evolution  in  general,  and,  in 
Subordination  to  it,  guided  by  the  foregoing  inductions,  we 
are  now  prepared  for  foUowing  out  the  svnthesis  of  social 
phenomena.  We  must  begin  with  those  simplest  ones  pro* 
Bented  by  the  eyolution  of  the  family. 


POaTSORIPT   TO   PART    II. 


Some  remarks  aud«  in  the  Rtmu  PkHaioptiiqat  foi  ÜLtj,  1817,  bj  an 
Bcato  and  T«t  lympatfaetic  critia,  H.  Henri  Marion,  ebaw  me  the  need 
toT  adding  nere  au  «^lanalion  whieb  ma^  preTeut  other  reoders  from 
b^2  wuuled  t^  a  Meming  IneonaisUncj, 

IT  Marion  indioates  the  contraat  I  hare  draira  betireen  tliose  tjpes 
of  indiTidnal  organisins  in  whioh,  along  with  a  developed  nntritiTe 
ajst«m,  then  is  an  tmdeveloped  nerrona  avsteni,  and  thoM  typea  in 
whieh  a  derdoped  nerrons  Sfstent  ertablea  tne  organlsm  to  eo-ordinate 
ita  onter  aotiooB  lo  oa  to  secore  pref  and  euape  enemies :  richtlj 
saTing  that  I  olasa  the  firat  aa  reladvely  low  and  the  second  as  relatively 
hi^.  He  then  ^ointa  oat  thit  I  r^üd  as  analogons  to  theae  ^pea  of 
individnal  organisn»,  thoae  types  of  social  orgonisma  which  aie 
cbaneterized,  the  one  bj  a  lorgeljr-deTeloped  sustaimitg  or  indoS' 
trial  BTatem  with  a  feeble  reenlating  or  goTenunental  Bjatem,  and  the 
other  DJ  a  leas-dereloped  imTuBtrial  syitem  joined  with  a  centraJized 
gOTenunental  ojatenii  enabling  tha  aocietj  affectnally  to  combiue  ita 
foroea  in  eooflict  with  other  aocietieB.  Änd  he  proceeds  to  ahow  that 
thoagfa,  in  dasüng  the  tjpes  of  animala,  I  pat  thoae  with  ondeveloped 
nervoas  nutema  as  low  and  thoae  with  developed  nerroua  arstems 
•a  high,  m  eiiuwing  aoeietlea  I  tacitly  imply  that  tliose  with  pre- 
dominant  indnatrial  or  soatainiitg  Bjatema  are  auperior  to  tbose  wiüt 
highlf-oentralized  and  powerfol  ref^lating  sjalema.  Ha  saja: — 
"En  natnnliate  qa'ii  eat, il regarde  liaiblemaDt  comme  snperieura  aas 
antrea  les  6Ma  lea  phu  oentiälisjs."  And  then  commentiiig  on  the 
dielike  wiücb,  as  "  an  Englishmon  of  the  Liberal  snhool,"  I  abow  for 
ntch  centraliEed  sodetiea,  and  mj  admitotion  for  the  free,  less-govemed, 
indnatrial  aoetetiea,  he  emphastzes  the  incongmity  bj  aajdng  : — "  MaU 
bientdt  1«  moraliate  en  loi  combat  le  natuialjate ;  et  la  liberte  in- 
dlTidnelle,  principe  d'anorchie  eependaut,  trouve  en  lui  nn  defensenr 
anssi  cbaleorenz  qn'  inattendn." 

I  ragret  that  when  wrilin^  the  foregoing  ehaptera  I  omitted  to  oontraat 
the  Uvea  of  individual  orgoniams  and  of  social  organisms  in  auch  wav  os 
to  ahow  tha  origin  of  Ulis  seeming  incongmity.  It  is  thia : — Individaal 
organisma,  whather  low  or  high,  havetonnuntaintheir  Uvea  b;  oflenaiva 
or  defensive  activitieB,  or  both:  to  get  food  and  escape  euemiea 
«Ter  temain  the  assenüal  reqnirenients.  Henea  tha  need  for  a 
regnlating  ayatem  hj  whieh  thd  actiona  of  senses  and  limbs  mav  be 
eo-ordinated.  Henca  tha  aaperiority  that  reanlts  front  a  centndized 
nervOttS  apparatoa  to  whieh  all  the  onter  organs  ore  completelj 
aaboi^tal«.  It  is  otberwise  with  aoeietiea.  lionbtlesa  dnring  the 
nüliUnt  lUgea  of  aoeiol  evolution,  tha  livea  of  aocieties,  like  the  Uvea  of 
animwl«!  are  largelf,  perhapa  wa  maj-  aay  mainlj,  dependent  an  thair 
powen  of  offenee  and  defence ;  and  during  theae  atagaa  BodatieB  haTing 
tb«  nuMt  eentralizad  regniating  systama  can  ose  theii  ^««n  ^ofifib 
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effeotoallj,  and  are  thtu,  rdatively  io  the  temporary  requiremmts,  tli« 
highest.  Such  requirements,  howeyer,  are  bat  temporaiy.  FormatioD 
of  lurger  Bodal  affgregrates,  increaae  of  industrialiBm  and  deoreaae  of 
militanoy,  graduaUj  bnng  about  a  State  in  which  the  lives  of  societies  do 
not  depend  mainly  on  their  powers  of  dealing  ofEensivelj  and  defenalvely 
with  other  sooietiea,  bat  depend  mainlj  on  thoae  powen  which  enahle 
them  to  hold  their  own  in  the  atruggle  of  indastrial  competition.  So 
that,  rdatively  io  the$e  ultimats  requiremenU,  societiea  become  hi^ 
in  Proportion  to  the  evoLation  of  their  indastrial  ajatema,  and  not  m 
proporaon  to  the  evolution  of  those  oentralized  regulating  Systems  fitting 
them  for  carrying  on  wara.  In  an^nal^then,  the  measure  of  saperioritj 
remains  the  same  throaghoat,  beiMiase  the  ends  to  be  achieved  remain 
the  same  throo^hout;  bat  in  societies  the  measure  of  sopeiioritf  is 
entirelj  changed,  because  the  ends  to  be  achieved  are  enlirely  changed. 
This  anJBwer  prepares  the  way  for  an  answer  to  a  previous  ol^eotion 
M.  Marion  mäkes.  I  have  pointed  out  that  whereas,  in  the  individaal 
oiganism,  the  component  umts,  moetly  devoid  of  feeling»  eany  on  their 
activities  for  the  wel£ure  of  certain  groups  of  units  (forming  the  nerroos 
centres)  which  pionopolize  feeling ;  in  the  social  orgaoism,  all  the  units 
are  endowed  with  Geling.  And  I  have  added  the  corollazy,  that 
whereas,  in  the  individual  organism,  the  units  exist  far  the  benefit  of 
the  aggregate,  in  the  social  organism  the  aggregate  exists  Ibr  the  benefit 
of  the  units.  M.  Marion^^aftisr  indioating  these  views,  expresses  his 
atonishment  that,  having  so  clearly  recognized  this  diffsrence,  I  after- 
wards  take  so  little  aecount  of  it,  and  do  not  zegard  it  as  affecting  the 
snalogies  I  draw.  The  reply  is  that  mj  recognition  of  this  profbund 
difference  between  the  ends  to  be  subserved  by  individual  organiza- 
tions  and  by  social  organizations,  has  cansed  the  seemingl^-anomabus 
estimation  of  social  types  expliuned  above.  Social  Organization  is  to 
be  considered  hi^h  in  proportion  as  it  subserves  individual  welfare, 
because  in  a  society  tue  units  are  sentient  and  the  aggregata  insen« 
tient ;  and  the  indastrial  type  is  the  higher  because  it  subserves  indi- 
vidual welfare  better  than  tue  militant  type.  During  the  Mogresaive 
atages  of  inilüancy,  the  welfiEore  of  the  ag|pregate  takes  preceäenoe  of  the 
weliare  of  the  individual,  because  hislue  depends  on  preservation  of 
the  aggregate  from  desämction  by  enemies ;  and  hence,  ander  the 
miütant  regitne,  the  individual,  re^^urded  as  existing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  nas  his  personal  welfare  consolted  only  so  &r  as  coniösts  with 
maLutainiag  the  power  of  the  State.  But  as  the  necessity  for  self-preser- 
vation  of  the  society  in  conflict  with  other  societies,  decreases,  and  indua- 
trialism  increases,  the  Subordination  of  individual  welfsre  to  corporate 
welfare,  becomes  lese  and  less ;  and  finally,  when  the  aggregate  has  no 
longer  external  daogers  to  meet,  the  Organization  proper  to  complete 
indostrialism  which  it  acqiüres,  conduces  to  individual  weliare  in  the 
fpreatest  degree.  The  indastrial  type,  with  its  de-centralized  strocturea, 
18  the  highest,  becaure  it  is  the  one  which  most  subserves  the  ends  to 
be  achieved  by  social  Organization,  as  distingaished  from  the  ends  to 
be  aohieve  d  in  individual  Organization  by  centndized  structorea. 
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PAKT  III. 

THE    SOHESTIC    BELAIIONS. 


THB    UAINTENANOB   OP    SPECIKB. 

{  272.  As  fall  anderstaading  of  the  social  relatioiu 
oannot  be  gained  withoat  stadying  their  geaesis,  so  neither 
can  fall  aaderstaadiag  of  the  domeatic  relatiooa ;  and  folly 
to  anderstaad  the  genesis  of  the  domestio  ralations,  we 
mofit  go  farther  back  than  the  bistory  of  man  oarries  na. 

Of  eveiy  species  it  iB  ondeoiable  that  indiridaals  whicb 
die  mast  be  replaced  hj  new  individaals,  or  tbe  species 
a8  a  wbole  mast  die.  Ko  less  obrions  is  it  that  if  the 
death-rate  in  a  species  is  high,  the  rate  of  moltipHoation 
also  mast  be  high,  aud  conTorself.  Aad  as  this  dae  pro- 
portjoning  of  reprodactioo  (o  mortality  is  requisite  fnr 
tnankind  aa  for  every  other  kind,  wo  may  infer  that  the 
facta  ezhibited  b;  liring  beiogs  in  general  mast  be  con- 
sidered  before  the  meaninge  of  the  facts  ezhibited  hj  haman 
beings  can  be  oompletely  oomprehended. 

§  273.  Begarding  the  oontinaed  life  of  the  speciea  as  in 
erery  case  the  end  to  which  all  others  are  sabordinate  (for 
if  the  species  disi^pears  all  other  ends  disappear),  let  na 
look  at  the  sereral  modes  there  are  of  achiering  this  end. 
The  reqairement  that  the  füll  mimber  of  adolts  shall  arise 
in  snccessive  generations,  maj  be  fnlfilled  in  TarioDaly- 
modified  ways,  which  sabordinate  the  existing  and  next. 
■acceeding  members  of  the  apeoiea  in  rarioos  degrees. 

Low  creatares  having  emall  powers  of  meeting  the  life- 
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destroying  activities  around^  and  still  smaller  powers  of 
protecting  progenj^  can  maintain  their  kinds  onlj  if  the 
mature  individual  produces  the  germs  of  new  indiyidaals  in 
immense  nombers ;  so  that^  unprotected  and  defenceless 
as  the  germs  are^  one  or  two  may  escape  destmction. 
Manifestlj^  the  larger  the  part  of  the  parental  substanoe 
transf ormed  into  germs  (and  often  the  great  mass  of  it  so 
transformed)^  the  smaller  is  the  part  that  can  be  devoted 
to  individual  life. 

With  eaeh  g^rm,  usoally  contained  in  an  oyum^  is  laid  np 
Bome  nutritive  matter^  arailable  for  growth  before  it  com- 
mences  its  own  struggle  for  ezistenc^.  From  a  ^ven 
qaantity  of  matter  devoted  by  the  parent-or^nism  to  repro- 
duction^  there  may  be  formed  einher  a  larger  number  of 
germs  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  each,  or 
a  smaller  number  with  a  larger  quantity  eaoh^  Hence  resnU 
differences  in  the  rates  of  juvenile  mortality.  Here  of  a 
million  minute  ova  left  uncared  for,  the  majority  are 
destroyed  before  tfaey^  are  hatched;  multitndes  of  the 
remainderj  with  the  feeblest  powers  of  getting  food  and 
evading  enemies^  die  or  are  devoured  soon  af  ter  they  aro 
hatched;  so  that  veiy  few  haye  considerable  amounta  of 
individual  life.  Conversely,  when  the  conditiona  to  be  met 
by  the  species  make  it  advantageooB  t}iat  there  should 
be  fewer  ova  and  more  nutriment  beqneathed  to  eaeh,  the 
young  individuals,  beginning  life  at  more  advonced  stagea 
of  development,  survive  longer:  the  species  is  main« 
tained  without  the  sacrifioe  of  so  many  before  anival  at 
maturity. 

All  varieties  in  the  proportions  of  these  hctorn  oocur. 
An  adult  individual^  the  Single  sunrivor  from  hundiedfl  of 
thousands  of  germs,  may  itself  be  almost  wholly  saorifioed 
individually  in  the  produetion  o{  germs  eqaally  munerous ; 
in  which  case  the  species  i&  maintained  at  enoxm<>iis  oost, 
both  to  adults  and  to.  yonng.  Or  the  adtül,  devotinjg  but  a 
moderate  portion  of  its  sqbiiaiioe  to    t&e  produetion   of 
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germfi,  may  enjoy  &  considerable  amoant  of  life ;  in  whioli 
case  the  cost  of  maintaining  tbe  species  is  ahawn  in  as  im- 
mense mortality  of  tbe  young.  Or  the  adult,  sscrificing  its 
bnbstaace  almost  entirely,  may  prodnoe  a  moderate  namber 
of  ova  severally  well  provided  witb  nntriment  and  well  pro- 
tected,  among  wbicb  tbe  mortality  ia  not  so  great;  and  in 
tbis  esse  the  cost  of  maintaining  tbo  species  falls  more  on 
the  adnlt  and  less  on  tbe  yonng. 

S  274.  Thns  while,  in  one  sense,  tbe  welfare  of  a  species 
depends  on  ths  welfare  of  its  individo^,  in  another  sense^ 
Üie  welfare  of  the  epeoies  ia  at  Tariance  witb  tbe  welfare  of 
its  indiridoals ;  and  fortber,  tbe  sacrifice  of  indiridnals  may 
teil  in  different  proportions  on  tbe  andeyeloped  and  on  the 
matore. 

Already  in  the  Frimdple»  of  Biology,  §§  319—51,  tbe 
antagoniam  between  IndiTidaation  and  Genesis  ander  its 
genenl  sspecta  bas  been  set  fortb.  Here  certain  of  its 
special  aspects  concem  na.  To  comprehend  them  clearly, 
wbich  we  eball  find  it  important  to  do,  we  mnat  )ook  at 
tbem  more  closely. 


V 


CHAPTEB  n. 

PHK  DIVERSE  HTTBRESTS  07  THE  SPX0IE8,  OV  THS  PARBRT8, 

AND  OP  THE   OPPSPRING. 

§  275.  Amonq  tlie  microscopic  Proiozoa,  tiiere  is  per- 
petoal  Bpontaneons  fission«  After  a  few  lioiirs  of  inde- 
pendent  existence^  each  individaal  is  saorificed  in  prodadng 
fcwo  new  individoals^  which^  Beverally  growing,  soon  them- 
selves  repeat  the  proc(BS8.  And  tlien  from  time  to  time 
ihere  occors  a  still  more  extreme  form  of  reprodnctiye 
dissolation:  after  a  period  of  qoiescence  the  entire  body 
breaks  up  into  germs  wlience  arise  a  new  generation. 
Here,  then^  a  parental  life  extremely  brief,  disappean 
absolately  in  tbe  liyes  of  progeny. 

ÄTiiiTiA-l  aggregates  of  tbe  second  order  show  os  sondry 
ways  in  wbich  tbis  actoal  transf ormation  of  tbe  parental 
body  into  tbe  bodies  of  offispring  takes  place ;  tbongb  now^ 
of  conrse,  at  mncb  longer  interrals.  Among  tbe  Cmlenierata, 
tbere  is  tbe  case  of  certain  meduace,  wbere  tbe  polype-like 
body  of  tbe  parent,  or  juan-parent,  after  reacbing  a  oer- 
tain  growtb^  cbanges  into  a  series  of  Segments,  like  a 
pile  of  saucers,  eacb  of  wbicb,  developing  in  tarn,  swims 
away  and  becomes  a  mednsa.  In  tbese  and  allied  cases 
of  cyclical  generation^  it  may,  boweyer,  be  beld  tbat,  as  ibe 
mednsa  is  tbe  adolt  form,  tbe  body  of  an  nnsexnal  indi- 
yidoal  is  sacrificed  in  producing  tbese  partially-deyeloped 
sexual  indiyidoals.  A  kindred  resuh  is  acbieyed 
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io  a  different  manner  among  some  trematode  entossoa. 
Erohred  far  enongh  to  haye  head,  appendages^  and  all« 
mentary  Byateni,  a  OereaHa  presently  transforma  the  whole 
of  its  internal  subatance  into  yoang  CereoflruB  sabstantially 
like  itself ;  and^  eventoallj  bnrBting^  sets  them  free,  seyerally 
to  pnniie  the  same  oonrae.  Fioally^  after  two  or  three 
generations  bo  produced,  complete  individnals  are  f  ormed« 

Different  in  method,  bat  ahowing  us  in  an  eqoal  degree 
tbe  disBolntion  of  a  parent's  body  into  portions  that  are  to 
oontinae  the  race,  is  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  tbe  oes- 
toid  eniozoa,  A  Beg^ent  of  a  tape-worm,  known  as  a  pro- 
glottis  in  its  adnlt  and  Beparated  State,  has  tben  a  lifo  sbown 
only  by  a  feeble  power  of  movement.  It  has  descended 
from  one  oat  of  mynads  of  eggs  produced  by  a  preceding  tape- 
woim ;  and  is  itself,  at  the  time  of  becoming  an  independent 
indiyidnal,  nothing  more  than  a  receptacle  for  innnmerablo 
oggs*  Withont  limbs,  withont  senses,  without  oven  alimentary 
System,  its  vitality  is  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  a  plant; 
and  it  dies  as  soon^as  its  contained  masses  of  ova  are  ma- 
torod.  Hero  we  haye  an  extreme  instanoe  of  Subordination 
boih  of  adnlt  and  yoong  to  the  interests  of  the  species. 

Ascending  now  to  higher  types,  let  ns  take  a  f ew  examples 
hora  ^e  AfiieuUüa.  Many  kinds  of  parasitic  cmstaceanfi« 
such  as  the  Lemea,  pass  throngh  a  brief  early  stage  during 
which  the  yoong  individnal  swims  abont.  Nearly  always 
it  then  dies ;  but  if  it  sncoeeds  in  fixing  itself  on  a  fish,  it 
loses  its  limbs  and  sentoi,  and,  doing  nothing  bat  absorb 
nntriment  from  the  fish,  evolves  enormons  ovisacs.  Bad- 
ding ont  from  the  sides  of  its  body,  these  by  and  by  gpreatly 
exceed  its  body.  in  bnlk :  the  parental  life  is  lost  in  pro- 
dncing  mnltitndinoas  eggs.  An  instanoe  analogoas 

in  resnlt,  thongh  somewhat  different  in  method,  occars  even 
fimong  insects.  Having  no  higher  life  than  is  implied  by 
gacking  in  the  joices  of  the  cactos  over  which  it  creeps,  the 
female  cochineal  insect  deyelops,  as  it  approaches  matarity, 
of  ova  which  erentoally  fill  its  interior;  and  gradnally, 
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aa  its  sabstance  is  absorbed  infco  thd  ova^  it  dies  and  leavei 
the  Shell  of  its  bodj  as  a  pröiectiVe  earelope  f or  them : 
whence  issning^  ninety-nine  are  deronred  for  one  tbat  smy 
vives.  Amöng  sn^rior  inBeotSi  along  with  per- 

haps  an  equal  sacrifice  of  jormg,  the  saorifix»  o£  adnlts  is 
less.  After  a  larval  stage  doring  wMch  the  yital  actifxtie« 
are  relatively  low  and  the  mortality  high^  there  oomes,  for 
the  oue  surviror  out  of  handreds^  an  active  matnxity.  This^ 
however^  id  brief— «ometimes  lasting  bnt  for  a  few  dayB  ; 
and  after  the  deposition  of  eggs^  life  f orthwith  oeäses. 

The  Vertebrata  will  fomish  snch  farther  illastrations  m 
are  needed.  In  this  class  the  sacrifice  of  parental  life  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  species^  is  in  few  if  wj  cases  direcfc.  A 
cod  produces  above  a  inillion  eggs^  and^  snrvivmg,  does  tiiis 
year  after  year ;  bat  while  the  life  of  the  parent  is  preserred, 
nine  hnndred  and  ninetj-nine  thonsand  and  more  of  the 
progenj  have  their  liyes  cot  short  at  yarions  stages  on  the 
waj  to  matority.  In  higher  tjpes  of  the  class^  prodncing 
comparatirely  few  cggs  that  are  better  proYided  for,  fluui 
sacrifice  of  the  rising  generation  to  the  interests  of  the 
species  is  mach  less ;  and  for  the  like  reaeon  xt  ia  mach  less 
also  in  the  next  highest  gronp  of  vertebrates^  the  Am- 
pkibia,  Piossing  to  Birds^  we  find  preaenratioa  of  the 

race  secnred  at  a  greatly-diminished  cost  to  both  parenti 
and  dffspring.  The  yonng  are  so  well  foetered  tbat  out  of  a 
small  nnmber  most  gprow  up;  and  here  perhäps  a  half,  and 
there  perhaps  a  f onrth,  reach  thereprodactire  stage.  Fbrtheri 
the  liyes  of  parents  are  bat  partially  sabordinated  at  tiines 
when  the  ypang  are  being  reared.  And  then  there  are  long 
interyals  between  breeding-seasons,  doring  which  the  livea 
of  parents  are  carried  on  for  their  own  eakes.  In 

the  highest  class  of  yertebrates^  the  MamMnaUa,  regarded 
as  a  whole^  we  see  a  like  general  adyanoe  in  thia  coneilia- 
tion  of  the  interests  of  the  species,  the  pärenta,  and  the 
yonng ;  and  we  also  See  it  within  the  olasa  itself,  on  aaeend- 
ing  from  its  lower  to  its  higher  types.     A  small  rodoni 
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roQches  mataritj  m  a  few  months;  and,  prodaoinjr  large 
and  freqaent  broods^  soon  dies :  there  is  bat  a  short  eorly 
period  daring  wbich  the  femi^le  Uvea  for  herseüf,  and  she 
mostly  loses  lif e  bef pre  the  reproduotive  age  is  past,  ao  baying 
no  latter  days  nnbordened  by  offspring.  Taming  at  once 
to  the  otber  extreme  we  find  an  immense  pontiast.  Between 
twenty  and  tbirty  years  of  tbe  young  elephanVs  lifo  passes 
entirely  in  individual  development  and  activity.  Tbe  tax  of 
bearing  o&pringj  relatively  few  and  at  long  intetrals, 
subordinates  in  bat  &  moderate  degvee  the  li&  of  the  adolt 
female.  And  thongh  onr  knowledge  does  not  enaUe  ns 
to  say  how  long  lifo  lasts  after  the  reproduotive  age  is  pastj 
yet,  considering  that  the  powers  remaan  adeqnate  for  sos« 
tentation  and  self-defence,  we  may  infer  that  the  fonlale 
elephant  nsoally  enjoys  a  olosing  series  of  many  years ;  while 
the  male  is  thronghont  lifo  scarcely  at  all  taxed. 

§  276.  In  yet  another  way  does  eroiation  decrease  the 
sacarifice  of  individnal  lifo  to  the  lifo  of  the  spedes«  The 
material  cost  of  reprodnction  involyes  an  eqniTalent  snb- 
traction  from  individnal  development  and  activity,  for  which 
among  low  types  thero  is  no  compen^ation ;.  bat  as  we 
aacend  throug^  higher  types  we  find  an  increasing  oompen* 
sation  in  the  shape  of  parental  pleasores« 

Limitiag  oor  illastrations  to  vertebrate  animals,  we  see  that 
by  most  fishes  and  amphibians,  the  spawn,  onoe  deposited,  is 
left  to  its  fate :  there  ig  great  pbjsicd.  expense,  and  if  no 
sabseqaent  efforts  are  entailed,  there  are  also  none  of  ib» 
acoompanying  gratifications.  It  is  otherwise  with  birds  and 
mammalB.  While  the  rearing  of  ofbpring  entails  labonr  on 
one  or  both  parentSj  the  parental  lif e,  thongh  thereby  iu 
one  way  restrioted,  is  in  another  way  extended ;  since  it  has 
beoome  so  moolded  to  the  reqoirements,  that  the  activities  of 
parenthood  are  soorces  of  agreeable  emotiozis»  jast  as  are 
the  activities  which  achieve  seif -sostentation. 

When  from  the  less  intelligent  of  these  higher  vertebrates 
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which  prodace  many  young  at  short  iniervalsj  and  have  to 
ftbandon  thein  at  earlj  agea,  we  ascend  to  the  more  in- 
telligent whioh  produoe  few  yoong  at  longer  intenrals,  and 
giye  them  aid  f or  long^er  periods ;  we  perceive  tliat«  while 
the  rate  of  juvenile  mortality  is  thns  diminiahed,  there  results 
both  a  lessened  plijBical  cost  of  Tnaintaining  the  speciesi 
and  an  augmented  satisfaction  of  the  affections. 

§  277.  Here,  then^  we  haye  definite  meafiures  by  which  to 
determine  what  constitates  advanoe  in  the  relations  of  parents 
to  ofEspring  and  to  one  another«  In  proportion  as  organisms 
become  higher  in  their  stmctnres  and  powers,  they  are  in* 
dividnally  less  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  species; 
and  the  implication  is  that  in  the  highest  type  of  num  tim 
Bacrifioe  is  reduced  to  a  Tninirnnm. 

Commonlyj  when  discosung  the  domestio  relations,  the 
welfare  of  those  immediately  ooncemed  is  almost  exclosirely 
regfarded«  The  geodness  or  badness  of  giyen  conneziona 
between  men  and  women,  is  spoken  oi  as  thongh  the  efEects 
on  the  existing  adult  generation  were  chiefly  to  be  eon- 
sidered;  and,  if  the  efiEects  on  the  riaing  generation  are 
taken  into  acconnt,  litÜe  if  any  thought  is  giyen  to  the 
effects  whioh  f  ntore  generations  will  ezperienoe«  This  order 
has,  as  we  see,  to  be  reyersed. 

Family  organisations  of  thia  or  that  kind  have  first  to  be 
jndged  by  the  degprees  in  which  they  help  to  preserye  the 
social  aggregates  they  oocur  in ;  for,  in  relation  to  ita  com* 
ponent  indiyiduals,  eoch  social  aggregate  Stands  for  the 
species.  Mankind  snryiyes  not  throagh  arrangements  which 
haye  reference  to  it  as  a  whole,  bat  by  suryiyal  of  ita 
■eparate  aocieties ;  each  of  which  atmggles  to  tnA-mfA^»  iu 
eziatenoe  in  presence  of  other  aocietiea.  And  the  soryiyal 
of  the  race,  achieved  throagh  the  soryiyal  of  ita  conatitaent 
aocieties,  being  the  primary  requirement,  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements  moat  condaciye  to  auryiyal  in  each  aooietyj 
maat  be  regarded  aa  relatiyely  appropriate. 
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In  80  far  aa  it  coosistB  wiih  preservation  of  ihe  socieiy, 
the  nert  Iiighest  end  is  rabing  ihe  largefit  niunber  of  healihy 
ofbpring  from  birth  to  matmitj.  The  qoalifioation  does 
not  seem  needed;  bat  we  shall  find  eyidence  that  it  ia 
needed.  Societies,  and  espeoially  primitiTe  gronps,  do  not 
always  Üuitb  hj  uncliecked  increase  in  their  nnmbers ;  but^ 
contrariwise,  in  some  caaes  preaerre  themselves  firom  ex« 
tinction  at  the  ooat  of  increased  mortality  of  the  yonng. 

After  wel&re  of  the  social  gronp  and  welfore  of  progeny, 
comes  wel&re  of  paients.  That  form  of  marital  relation 
mnst  in  each  case  be  held  the  best  which^  snbject  to 
these  preceding  requirements,  f  urthers  most^  and  bordena 
leaat^  the  liyes  of  adolt  men  and  women. 

And  as  a  last  end  to  be  contemplated  comes  that  f  arthw- 
anoe  of  indiridaal  lifo  which  we  see  when  the  deolining 
jears  of  parents,  elongated  and  made  pleasnrable  bj  off* 
apringy  also  become  sonroes  of  pleasnre  to  thoae  ofbpring. 

üniting  these  propositions,  we  draw  the  coroUary  that 
the  highest  Constitution  of  the  family  is  reached  when 
there  is  such  oonoiliation  between  the  needs  of  the  sooiely 
and  those  of  its  members,  old  and  yonng,  that  the  mortality 
between  bürth  and  the  reprodnctire  age  falls  to  a  minimmn, 
while  the  liyes  of  adnlts  haye  their  snbördination  to  the 
rearing  of  children  reduced  to  the  smallest  degree.  The 
diminntion  of  this  Subordination  takes  place  in  three  ways  : 
first,  by  elongation  of  that  period  which  precedes  repro- 
duction;  second,  by  decrease  in  the  number  of  offspring 
bome  and  reared,  as  well  as  by  increase  of  the  pleasnres 
taken  in  the  care  of  them ;  and  third,  by  lengthening  of 
the  life  that  foUows  cessation  of  reproduction. 

This  ideal  of  the  family  suggested  by  a  siirvey  of  the 
sexual  and  parental  relations  throughont  the  organio  world, 
is  also  the  ideal  to  which  oomparisons  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  stages  of  human  progress  point.  In  sayage 
tribes  we  habitually  find  great  juyenile  mortality :  there  is 
commonly  more  or   less  infanticide;   or  there  are  many 
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early  deatiis  froxn  tmfavourable  oonditions;  or  tliere  are 
botk  Agein,  tlieBd  inferior  raoes  are  cfaanicterized  hy  earlj 
matnrity  and  comm^ncing  reproduotion  ;  implyinj^  ishort- 
ness  of  Ühat  first  period  dtuing  wliidi  the  individual  lif  e  is 
carried  on  for  its  own  fiake«  While  fertility  laata,  ihe 
tazy  especially  on  Übe  iromen^  who  are  also  exiianfited  by 
dradgeries^  is  greati.  The  marital  and  parental  riolationfl 
are  sonrces  of  pleasnrbs  neitber  so  higb  nor  so  prolonged  ss 
in  the  ciyilized  racesl    And  then  after  children  bave  been 

■ 

reared/ibe  remaining  lifo  of  eitber  sex  is  brief :  often  being 
ended  by  Tiolenoe ;  dfton  by  ddibeirate  desertion;  and  otber« 
wise  by  rapid  decay  nncbecked  by  filial  oare. 

We  aro  tbns  f  ornisbed  wifcb  both  a  relative  Standard  and 
analnolnte  Standard  by  inrbiioh  to  mlBasuro  the  domesiio 
relations  in  each  stago  of  Boo&al  progröss*  lYhilOi  jndging 
them  relatiTely  by  their  adaptations  to  the  acxsoxnpanying 
social  reqnirements^  we  may  be  led  to  regard  as  needf  ol  in 
their  times  and  plaoes,  arrangements  that  are  repngnant 
to  us;  wo  shall^  jndging  thetn  absolntel/i  in  relation  to  the 
mdst  dereloped  types  of  life,  individaal  and  national,  find 
g[Ood  reasons  for  reprob^ting  them^  ^or  this  preliminary 
sarrey  clearly  reveals  the  f aoi  thfit  the  domestic  relations 
which  are  the  highest  as  ethically  considered,  are  also  the 
highost  as  oonsidered  both  biölogically  afeid  sociologically.* 

*  This  aeems  the  fltieti  plaoe  for  naxpingoa  impartant  suggoitioa  niada 
by  an  Americui  adherent  of  mine,  lat^  Leciurer  on  Ptiilosophy  at  Harmrd  Uini- 
yenttj,  Mr.  John  Fuke,  respecting  tho  trtnsition  ftt>m  the  gregKnovmaem 
of  urthropold  eNatores  to  theioeiality  of  haman  beingi,  eaiia^  bj  tberdb« 
Uons  of  parenta  to  ofEspring.  (8^  Outline  qf^  Cbamta  Pk%io$opkgft  r6L  iL, 
pp.  342-4.)  Fostolating  tho  general  law  that  in  proportion  aa  ofgan- 
bnas  aro  complex  they  cvoIyo  slowlj,  he  infers  that  the  Prolongation  of 
Infancy  which  accompanied  development  of  the  lest  intelligent  primatca 
into  th6  more  Intelligent  onea,  implied  greater  dtivation  c^  parental  tan» 
Chüdreli,  uo^  ao  soon  capahU  of  pvoviding  fbr  tbimaelTe^  b$4  to  be  ht^tK 
nurtored  by  female  parents»  to  some  eztent  aided  by  male  pannta»  individvlly 
or  jointly;  and  hence  resultcd  a  bond  holding  together  parenta  and  ofEspring 
ioT  longer  p^ods,  and  tending  to  initiate  the  famlly.  That  this  haa  been  a 
no-opaimting  fnctor  In  sodol  Delation,  ia  highly  probable. 
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PRIMITIVK   BELATIONS    OF  TllB    BBXES. 

§  278.  Mo8l^  readers  will  hftve  tlidughl?  it  stränge  tö  begin 
an  acconnt  of  the  domestio  relations  by  sunreyiiig  tbe  most 
general  phenomena  of  raee-maintenanee. '  But  tbey  ma^  see 
tbe  propriety  of  «etting  bnt  witb  a  pnrely  natnral-histoTy 
vieir,  on  beiiig  sbown  that  among  tbe  lowest  savaged  tbe 
relations  of  tbe  eexes  diSer  in  no  marked  waya  from  tbose 
common  among  inferior  oreatures. 

Tbe  males  of  gregariöns  mammals  usoally  figbt  f  or  pos« 
sessionof  tbe  fenmles;  and  primitire  men  do  not  in  tbis 
respect  differ  from  otber  gregarioos  mammals.  Heame  teils 
ns  of  tbe  Cbippewayans  tbat  ''  it  bas  erer  been  tbe  cnstom 
among  tbese  people  f or  iA»  men  to  wrestle  f  or  any  woman 
to  wbom  tbey  were  attaobed.^^  According  to  Hooper^  as 
qnoted  by  Bancroft^  a  Taski^  desiring  anotber  one's  wif e, 
figbts  witb  ber  bnsband.  Qf  tbe  Bnebmen,  licbtenatein 
writea — ^^'tbe  stronger  man  will  sometimes  take  away  tbe 
wife  of  tbe  weaker/'  •  So  again,  Narcisae  Peltier,  wbo 
from  twelre  years  of  age  np  to  twenty-nine  was  detained 
by  a  tribe  of  Queensland  Aostralians^  states  tbat  tbe  men 
**  not  nnf  reqnently  figbt  witb  spears  f  or  tbe  possession  of  a 
woman.''  And  somming  np  tbe  acconnts  of  tbe  Dogrib 
lüdians^  Sir  Jobn  Lnbbock  says — ''  In  fact,  tbe  men  figbt 
for  ibe  possession  of  tbe  women^  just  like  stags." 

Nor  18  it  on  tbe  part  of  males  only,  tbat  tbis  practice 
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exists.  Peltier  teils  ns  that  in  the  abore-named  tribe,  ihe 
women^  of  whom  from  two  to  fiye  commonly  belong  to  each 
man^  fight  among  themselyes  abont  Idm :  ''  their  weaponB 
being  lieavy  stayes  wiih  whicb  tliey  beat  one  anotber  aboat 
tbe  head  tili  tbe  blood  flows/^  And  the  trait  of  feminine 
natore  tbns  displayed^  is  congmons  with  ono  indicated  by 
Mitchell^  T?ho  says  that  ''after  battle,  it  frequenfcly  happens 
among  the  natiye  tribes  of  Anstralia«  that  tho  wiyes  of  tho 
conqnered^  of  their  own  froe  will,  go  oyer  to  the  yictora'': 
reminding  ns  of  the  lioness  which,  quietly  watching  tho 
fight  between  two  lions,  goes  o£E  with  the  conqueror. 

We  haye  thns  to  begin  with  a  State  in  which  the  family, 
as  we  nnderstand  it,  can  scaroely  be  said  to  oxist.  In  the 
loose  gronps  of  men  first  formed,  there  is  no  estabÜBhed 
Order  of  any  kind :  eyeiything  is  indefinite,  unsettled«  As 
the  relations  of  men  to  one  another  are  nndetermined,  so  are 
the  relations  of  men  to  women.  In  either  case  there  are  no 
gnides  saye  the  passions  of  the  moment,  checked  only  bj 
fears  of  confieqnences.  Let  ns  glance  at  the  facts  which 
show  the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  haye  been  originally 
nnregolated  by  the  institutions  and  ideas  we  commonly 
regard  as  natural 

S  279.  According  to  Sparman,  tiiere  is  no  form  of  nnion 
between  Bushmen  and  Bushwomen  saye  **  the  agroement  of 
the  parties  and  consnmmation/^  Keating  teils  na  that  the 
Chippewas  haye  no  marriage  ceremony.  Hall  says  the 
same  thing  of  the  Esqnimanx,  Bancroft  of  the  Aleats,  Brett 
of  the  Arawaks,  Tennent  of  the  Yeddahs,  and  the  Lower 
Californians,  Bancroft  says,  ''haye  no  marriage  ceremony, 
nor  any  word  in  thcir  lang^ago  to  express  marriage.  Like 
birds  or  beasts^  they  pair  off  aooording  to  fancy/' 

Eycn  where  a  ceremony  is  found,  itis  often  nothing  more 
than  either  a  forcible  or  a  yoluntary  commenoement  of 
liying  together.  Yery  generally  there  is  a  yiolent  seimre 
of  the  woman  by  the  man— a  captore;  and  the  marriage  is 
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concladed  by  the  completion  of  this  captore.  xn  Bome 
cases  the  man  and  woman  light  a  fire  and  sit  by  it ;  in  some 
cases^  as  among  the  Todas,  the  nnion  is  established  when  the 
bride  performs  '' some  trifling  honsehold  fonction ;"  in.  some 
cases,  as  among  the  New  Guinea  people,  '^  the  f emale  gives 
her  intended  some  tobaeco  and  beteUleaf  Davis  sajs 
that  when  the  Navajos  desire  to  marry^  "  thej  sit  down  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  basket^  made  to  hold  water,  filled  with 
atole  or  some  other  food,  and  partake  of  it.  Tbis  simple 
proceeding  makes  them  hosband  and  wife/'  Nay,  we  have 
the  like  in  the  old  Bomon  form  of  confarreatio — marriage 
constituted  hy  jointly  eating  cake.  These  indications  that 
the  earliest  marriage-ceremony  was  merely  a  formal  com- 
mencement  of  liying  together,  imply  a  preceding  time  when 
the  liviBg  together  began  informally« 

Moreoyer,  such  domestic  nnion  as  results  is  so  loose, 
and  often  so  transitory,  as  scarcely  to  oonstitnte  an  advanoe. 
In  the  Chippewayan  tribes  ''diyorce  consists  of  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  good  drubbing,  and  toming  the 
woman  ont  of  doors/^  The  Pericäi  (Lower  Califomian) 
"  takes  as  many  womon  as  he  pleases,  makes  them  work  f  or 
him  as  slayes,  and  when  tired  of  any  one  of  them  tums  her 
away/'  Bimilarly,  according  to  Sonthey,  when  one  of  the 
Tnpis  ''was  tired  of  a  wife,  he  gave  her  away,  and  he  took 
as  many  as  he  pleased/^  Bonwick  teils  ns  that  for  Tas- 
manians  not  to  change  their  wives,  was  ''novel  to  their 
habits^  and  at  variance  with  their  traditions/'  Of  the 
Kasias,  Yule  alleges  that  ''dirorce  is  so  freqn^it  that 
their  nnions  can  hardly  be  hononred  with  the  name  of 
marriage/'  ^yen  peoples  so  adyanced  as  the  Malayo-Poly- 
nesians  f nmish  Idndred  facta.  In  Thompson's  New  Zealand 
we  read  that  ''  men  were  considered  to  have  diyorced  their 
wiyes  when  they  tnmed  them  out  of  doors.''  And  EUis, 
confirming  Cook,  says  that  in  Tahiti  ''  the  marriage  tie  was 
dissolyed  whenever  either  of  the  parties  desired  it/'  It  may 
be  added  that  this  careless  breaking  of  marital  bonds  is 
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not  peoaliar  to  mon«  Wh^re  women  haye  the  power^  as 
among  the  above-niuned  iKasiaSj  thej  cayalierly  tum  their 
hnsbands  ont  of  doors  if  they  displease  tliem ;  and  Henrera 
teils  OS  tliat  the  liko  happened  with  Bome  of  the  Aiicieitt 
Mezicana* 

These  &cts,  which  might  be  sapported  by  xnany  oUier% 
show  US  clearly  eno^gh  that  the  xnaiital  relations^  like  the 
politiöal  relationB^  haye  gradaally  evolred ;  and  that  thero 
did  not  at  first  ezist  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  among 
civilized  nations  give  to  mamage  its  sanctity» 

§  280.  Ab&ence  of  these  ideas  and  feelings  is  f orther 
shown  by  the  preralence  in  rade  societies  ol  practioes 
which  are  to  ns  in  the  highest  degree  repagnant. 

Yarions  of  the  uncivilized  and  semi-civilized  dispjay  hos- 
pitality  by  f ornishing  guests  with  temporary  wives.  Her« 
rera  teils  ns  of  the  Cumafia  people^  that  ''  the  great  men 
kept  as  many  women  as  they  pleased^  and  gave  the  beauti- 
fallest  of  them  to  any  stranger  they  entertained.'*  Sarages 
habitoally  thos  giye  their  wiyes  and  dsnghters.  Among  snch 
Sir  John  Lnbbock  enumerates  the  Esqnimaoz,  NorÄ  and 
Sonth  American  Indians,  Polynesians^  Eastem  and  Western 
Negroes,  Arabsj  Abyssiniana,  Kafl^  Mongols,  Tatski,  etc. 
Of  the  Bnshman  wife  Sparman  teils  us  that  when  the 
hnsband  gires  her  permission,  ahe  may  go  whither  she  will, 
and  associate  with  any  other  man.  Of  the  Greenland  Es* 
quimaüx,  Egede,  as  qnoted  by  Sur  John  Lnbbock^  ezpressly 
States  that  ''  those  are  repated  the  best  and  neblest  tem- 
pered  who,  withont  any  pain  or  relnctancy,  will  lend  their 
friends  their  wives/^ 

Akin  is  the  feeling  shown  by  placing  little  or  no  valae  on 
chastity  in  the  yotmg.  In  Bengnela  (Congo),  according  to 
Bastian,  poor  maidens  were  led  about  before  marriage,  in 
Order  to  acqnire  money  by  prostitution.  From  H^rrera  we 
leam  that  the  Mexioans  had  an  idenüciil  custom:  ''parents 
used  when  the  mäidens  were  marriageable,  to  send  them  to 
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^aru  their  portibnsT'&nd  aocordingly  they  ranged  about  the 
coontry  in  a  shamefol  mann^r  tili  they  had  got  enongli  to 
many  them  oS.''  Bancxoft/says  the.ancient  people  of  the 
Isihmiis  of  Darian  thoaght  ^'  prostitutioa  was  not  infamoua ; 
noble  ladies  held  as  a  maxim,  ihat  it  was  plebeian  to  deny 
BDything  asked  of  them'^ — ^an  idea  like  that  of  the  Andam- 
anesOj  among  whom  good  manners  are  thoaght  to  require 
conoessions  of  this  kind.  Equally  stränge  are  the 

marital  sentiments  displayed  by  certain  peoplesi,  both  extant 
and  extinct.  Qf  the  AjBsany eh  Arabs,  whose  marriages  are  f or 
so  many  days  in  the  week,  nsoally  f ootj,  Petherick  teils  us 
that  dnring  a  preliminary  negptiation  the  bride's  mother 
protests  against  '^binding  her  daaghter  to  a  due  observanoe 
of  that  chastity  which  matrimony  iß  ezpected  to  command^ 
for  more  than  two  days  in  the  week ;''  and  there  exists  on 
the  part  of  the  men  a  dnly  adapted  sentiment :  the  husband^ 
allowing  the  wife  to  disregard  all  marital  obligations  dnr- 
ing the  off  days^  even  considers  an  intrigue  with  some  other 
man  as  a  compliment  to  his  own  taste^  Some  of  the  Chibchas 
of  andent  Central  America  betrayed  a  kindred  f  eeling.  Not 
simply  were  they  indifferent  to  yirginity  in  thoir  brides,  but 
if  their  brides  were  yirgins  ''  thonght  them  nnfortunate  and 
withont  hick^  as  they  had  not  inspired  affection  in  men : 
accordingly  they  disliked  them  as  miserable  wonien.'' 

While  lacking  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  regulato  the 
relations  of  ihe  sejes  among  advan^ced  peoples^  savages 
often  ezhibit  ideas  and  feelings  no  less  strenge  but  of  quite 
oontraiy  characters»  The  Shuahwaps  of  Columbia  hold 
that  ''  to  g^ve  away  a  wife  without  a  price  is  in  tiie  highest 
degree  disgraoeful  to  her  jEamily;''  and^  similarly^  by  the 
Modocs  of  California  ''the  children  of  a  wife  who  has 
cost  her  hnsbiMsd.  noÜiing  are  considered  no  better  tiian 
bastards,  and  are  treated  by  society  with  contumely/^ 
Again,  in  Burton 's  Abeokuta,  .we  read  that  "  those  familiär 
with  modea  of  thonght  in  the  East  well  know  the  horror 
and  loathing  with  which  the  people  generally  look  upon  tho 
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one-wife  System'' — a  statement  we  miglit  hesitate  io  re- 
ceive  were  it  not  verified  by  tliat  of  Livingstone  concern- 
ing  tHe  nogro  women  on  the  Zambesi^  wHo  were  shocked 
on  hearing  tliat  in  England  a  man  had  only  one  wife,  and 
by  that  of  Bailey,  who  describes  the  disg^t  of  a  Kandian 
Chief  when  commenting  on  the  monogamy  öf  the  Yeddahs« 

§  281.  Still  more  are  we  shown  that  regolar  relations  of 
the  sexes  are  resnlts  of  eyolation,  and  that  the  sentiments 
npholding  them  haye  been  gradnally  established^  on  finding 
how  little  regard  is  paid  by  many  nncivilued  and  semi* 
ciyilized  peoples  tö  those  limitations  which  blood-relation- 
ships  dictate  among  the  civilized. 

Among  savages,  connexions  which  we  condemn  as  in  the 
highest  degree  criminal^  are  by  no  means  infreqnent.  Heame 
says  of  the  Chippewayans  that  many  of  them  *'  cohabit  ooca« 
sionally  with  their  own  mothers^  and  freqaently  esponse  their 
sisters  and  danghters ; "  and  Bancroft  qnotes  Langsdorff  aa 
saying  the  like  of  the  Kadiaks.  So,  too,  respecting  the 
Karens  of  Tenasserim,  Heier  teils  ns  that ''  matrimonial  alli- 
ances  between  brother  and  sister,  or  f ather  and  danghter,  are 
not  nncommon  to  this  day."  To  these  cases  from  America 
and  Asia  may  be  added  a  case  from  Africa.  According  to 
Bastian,  to  keep  the  royal  blood  pnre,  the  kings  of  (^pe 
Gonzalves  and  Ghtboon  are  accnstomed  to  many  their  grown 
np  danghters,  and  the  qneens  marry  the  eldest  sons. 

Incest  of  the  kind  that  is  a  degree  less  shocking  is  exem« 
plified  by  more  nnmerons  peoples.  According  to  Clavigero, 
marriage  between  brother  and  si&ter  was  not  prohibited  by 
the  Pannchese.  Gonceming  the  people  of  Gali,  Piedrahita 
says  that  ''they  married  their  nieces,  and  some  of  the  lords 
their  sisters."  Torqnemada  states  that  "in  the  district  of 
New  Spain  f onr  or  five  cases  *  ♦  ♦  of  marriage  with  sisters 
were  found."  In  Fem,  the  "  Yncas  from  the  first  estab- 
lished  it  as  a  very  stringent  law  and  cnstom  that  the  heir  to 
ihe  kingdom  shonld  many  his  eldest  sister,  legitimate  botb 
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OA  the  side  of  the  father  and  ihe  mother/'  So^  too^  m  Poly- 
nesia^  Ellis  teils  us  of  the  Sandwich  Isländers,  that  near 
oonsangaineous  marriages  are  frequent  in  the  royal  foniily — 
brothors  and  sisters  soxnetimofi  marrying.  Describing  the 
customs  of  the  Malagasy,  Drury  says  ''  the  nearest  of  kin 
marry,  even  brother  and  sister^  if  they  haye  not  the  same 
mother.'^  Nor  do  we  lack  instances  among  ancient  peoples 
of  the  old  World.  '^  That  the  restriction  [prohibiting  mar* 
riage  with  a  aterine  sister]  was  not  observed  in  Egypt, 
we  haye  8a£Eicient  eyidence  from  the  marriages  of  several  of 
the  Ptolemies/'  says  Wilkinson.  Eyen  oor  own  Scandi- 
nayian  ancestors  allowcd  incest  of  this  kind.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Heimakringla  Saga  that  Niord  took  his  own  sister  in 
marriagej  '^  f or  that  was  allowed  by  "  the  Yanaland  law« 

It  may  be  said  that  certain  of  these  unions  are  with  half- 
sisters  (like  the  nnion  of  Abraham  and  Sarah) ;  that  snch 
oocorred  among  the  Canaanites,  Arabians^  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians,  Persians ;  and  that  they  go  along  with  non^recognition 
of  kinship  in  the  male  line.  Bnt  admitting  this  to  be  trae 
in  somo  of  the  cases,  though  clearly  not  in  others^  we  are 
still  shown  how  littlo  Warrant  exists  for  ascribing  to  primi* 
tiye  instinct  the  negations  of  unions  between  those  nearly 
related ;  for  the  yery  words  forbidding  marriage  to  a  half - 
sister  haying  the  same  mother,  though  not  to  one  haying 
the  same  father,  clearly  imply  that  the  male  parenthood  is 
habitoally  known  though  disregarded. 

As  f  urther  proying  that  sentiments  such  as  those  which 
among  ouräolyes  restrain  the  sexual  instincts,  are  not  in- 
nate,  I  may  add  the  stränge  fact  which  Bailey  teils  us 
conceming  the  Yeddahs.  Their  custom  ''sanctions  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  his  younger  sister.  To  marry  an 
eider  sister  or  aunt  would,  in  their  estimation,  be  inces- 
taous,  a  oonnectiou  in  eyery  respect  as  reyolting  to  them  as 
it  would  bo  to  US — as  much  out  of  the  question  and  inad* 
missible  as  the  marriage  with  the  younger  sister  was  proper 
and  natural.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  proper  marriage.'' 

28 
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ES  a  pattem  to  the  most  ciyilized  nation  upon  earth/' 
On  the  other  handi  while  the  Thlinkeet  men  are  said  to 
''  treat  their  wives  and  children  with  mach  a£fection/'  and 
the  women  to  show  ''reserve,  modesty,  and  oonjugal 
fidelily/^  thoy  are  described  as  thierish,  ^J^^g»  &iid  ex« 
tremelj  crael^  maiming  their  prisoners  oat  of  pure  wanton- 
ness  and  killing  their  slayes;  and,  similarly,  thongh  the 
Bachassins  (Bechnanas)  are  reprobated  as  lamentably  de- 
basedj  haying  ''  a  universal  disregard  to  truth  and  indifEer- 
ence  to  mnrder^^'  yet  the  women  are  modest  and  '^  almost 
aniversally  faithf ol  wives/'  A  kindied  anomaly  meets  us 
on  contrasting  societies  in  higher  stages.  We  have  bat  to 
read  Gook^s  acconnt  of  the  Tahitians,  who  were  not  only 
consideiably  advanced  in  arts  and  social  arrangements,  bat 
displayed'the  kindher  feelings  in  nnosaal  degrees,  to  be 
Mtomshed  at  their  ezti*eme  disregard  of  restraints  on  the 
Bexaal  instincts.  Conversely,  those  treacheroos,  blood- 
thirsty  cannibals  the  Fij[ians^  who  commit  atrocities  which 
Williams  said  he  darod  not  record,  display  considerable 
saperiority  in  their  sexual  relations:  Erskine  states  that 
''female  virtue  may  bo  rated  at  a  high  Standard  for  a 
barbarous  people/' 

Moreover^  contrary  to  what  we  should  expect,  we  find 
great  sexual  laxity  in  some  directions  joined  with  rigidity 
in  others.  Among  the  Koniagas  "  a  yoang  unmarried  wo- 
man  may  live  uncensured  in  the  freest  intercourse  with 
the  men;  thongh,  as  soon  as  she  belong^  to  one  man,  it  is 
her  duty  to  be  true  to  him/'  Herrera  teils  us  of  the 
Cumana  people — '^  The  maidens  *  *  *  made  little  acconnt 
of  their  virginity.  The  married  women  *  *  *  lived  chaste." 
And  similarly  P.  Pizarro  says  of  the  Peruvians  that  ''the 
wives  of  the  common  people  were  faithf ul  to  their  husbands. 
*  *  ^  Before  their  marriage,  their  fathers  did  not  care 
about  their  being  either  good  or  bad,  nor  was  it  a  disgrace 
with  them  [to  have  loose  habits.]''  Even  of  those  Chibchah 
hasbands  above  referred  to  as  so  strangely  indifferent,  or 
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lesfl  than  indifferent,  to  feminine  chastity  before  marriage} 
it  is  Said  tliat  ^' neyerfchelesa,  thej  were  very  sensitiTe  to 
infidelity.'* 

The  evidence,  then,  does  not  allow  us  to  infer,  as  vre 
Bhould  natuially  liaye  done,  that  adyance  in  the  forma  of 
the  sexual  relations  and  advance  in  social  erolntion,  are 
oonstantly  and  nniformly  connected. 

§  283.  Nevertheless,  on  contemplating  the  facta  in  their 
ensemble,  we  see  that  prog^ss  towards  higher  social  typea  is 
joined  with  progress  towards  higher  types  of  the  sexual  re« 
lations.  Comparison  of  the  extremes  makes  this  nnqaestion« 
able.  The  lowest  gronps  of  primitive  men^withont  poliüoal 
Organization,  are  also  without  anything  worthy  to  be  called 
domestie  Organization :  the  relations  of  the  sexes  and  those 
of  parents  to  offspring  are  scarcely  above  those  of  bmtes. 
Contrariwise,  all  civilized  nations,  duiracteriaed  by  dofinitei 
cohercnt,  orderly  social  arrangements,  are  also  characteriaed 
by  definite,  coherent,  orderly  family  arrangements.  Hence 
we  cannot  donbt  that,  spite  of  irregularities,  the  develop« 
ments  of  the  two  are  associated  in  a  general  way. 

Leaving  here  this  preliminary  sorvey  and  itsimplications. 
we  haye  now  to  traoe,  so  f ar  as  we  can,  the  snooessively 
higher  forms  of  family  structure.  We  may  expect  to  find 
the  genesis  of  each  depending  on  the  circomatances  of  the 
Society:  condnciveness  to  social  self-preservation  nnder  the 
conditions  of  the  case,  being  the  determining  cause.  Setting 
out  with  wholly-unregulated  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  first 
cnstoms  established  mnst  have  been  those  whioh  most 
favoured  social  surviyal ;  not  becauae  this  was  seen,  bnt 
because  the  societies  that  had  customs  less  fit,  disappeared. 

But  before  considering  the  separate  forms  of  the  sexual 
relations,  we  must  consider  a  previons  qnestion-— Whenoe 
come  the  united  persons? — ^Are  they  of  the  same  tribe  er  of 
difflerent  tribesf  or  are  they  partly  one  and  partly  theotherf 
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EXOGAMT   AND    ENDOGAMT. 


§  284*  Im  liis  ingenioas  and  interesting  work  on  Prttni- 
iive  Marriage,*  the  words  **  Exogainj  ^'  and  ''  Endogamy  ** 
are  nsed  bj  Mr.  M'Lennan  to  distingoisli  the  two  practioes 
of  taking  to  wife  women  belong^ng  to  other  tribee,  and 
taking  to  wife  warnen  belonging  to  the  same  tribe.  As 
explained  in  bis  preface,  bis  attention  was  drawn  to  tbese 
diverse  cnstoms  hy  an  inquiry  into  '*  tbe  meaning  and  origin 
of  tbe  form  of  captnre  in  marriage  ceremonies  ;^' — an  in- 
qniry  wbicb  led  bim  to  a  general  tbeory  of  early  sexual 
relations.  Tbe  foUowing  outline  of  bis  theory  I  disentangle^ 
as  well  as  I  can^  from  statements  tbat  are  not  altogetber 
oonsistent. 

Soarcity  of  food  led  groups  of  primitire  men  to  destroy 
female  infants;  becaose,  ^'as  braves  and  bunters  were  re« 
qoired  and  vattted,  it  woold  be  tbe  interest  of  ereiy  borde 
to  rear,  wben  poasible^  ita  bealtby  male  obildren.  It  would 
be  leas  its  interest  to  rear  f  emales,  as  tbey  wonld  be  less 
capaUe  of  self^sapport^  and  of  contribating,  by  tbeir  ezer- 
tionsj  to  tbe  common  good.''     (p.  165.) 

Mr«  McLennan  next  Alleges  tbat  "  tbe  praotice  in  early 
times  of  female  inC^nticide/'  "  rendering  women  scarce^  led 
at  once  to  polyandry  witbin  tbe  tribe,  and  tbe  oaptnring  ol 
wom^n  from  witboat/'     (p.  188.) 

Joined  witb  a  re-statement  of  tbe  canses  we  oome  npon 

'   *  PrimUive  Mmria^e,    6y  John  F.  M'Lcnnan,  M.A.,  Edinburgh,  1866. 
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an  inferred  result,  as  f oUows : — "  The  Bcarcity  of  women 
witUn  the  group  led  to  a  practice  of  stealing  tbe  women 

of  other  gronps^  and  in  time  it  came  to  be  considered  im- 
proper^  because  it  was  nnusnal^  fora  man  to  marry  a  woman 
of  bis  own  gronp/'  (p.  289.)  Or,  as  he  says  on  p.  140, 
''nsage,  indnced  by  necessity^  wonld  in  time  establish  a 
prejndice  among  the  tribes  obeerving  it  (exogamy) — a  pre- 
jndice^  strong  as  a  principle  of  religion^  as  erery  prejndice 
relating  to  marriage  is  apt  to  be— against  marrying  women 
of  their  own  stock/' 

To  this  habitual  stealing  of  wives^  and  re-stealing  of  them, 
as  among  the  Anstralians  (p.  76,)  he  ascribes  tfaat  doabtfal 
patemity  which  led  to  the  recognition  of  kinship  throngh 
females  only«  Thongh  elsewhere  admitting  a  more  general 
canse  for  this  primitive  form  of  kinship  (p.  159^)  he  regards 
wife-stealing  as  its  most  certain  canse :  sajring  that  **  it 
mnst  have  preyailed  whererer  exogamy  prevailed— exogamy 
and  the  conseqnent  practice  of  capturing  wiyes.  Gertainty 
as  to  fathers  is  impossible  where  mothers  are  stolen  from 
their  first  lords^  and  liable  to  be  re-stolen  bef ore  the  birth 
of  chüdren.''     (p.  226.) 

Assnming  the  tribes  which  thns  grew  into  the  practice  of 
wife-stealing,  to  have  been  originally  homogeneons  in  blood, 
or  at  least  to  have  snpposed  themselves,  so  Mr.  McLennan 
argnes  that  the  introduction  of  wives  who  were  foreigpaers 
in  blood»  joined  with  the  rise  of  the  first  definite  conception 
of  relationship  (that  between  mother  and  chQd)  and  oonse« 
qnent  System  of  kinship  exdnsiyely  in  the  f emale  line,  Ipd 
to  recognized  heterogeneity  within  the  tribe :  there  came  to 
exist  within  the  tribe,  ohildren  regarded  as  belong^g  by 
blood  to  the  tribes  of  their  mothers.  Hence  arose  another 
form  of  exogamy.  The  primitive  reqnirement  that  a  wife 
shonld  be  stolen  from  another  tribe,  naturally  became  oon* 
fonnded  with  the  reqnirement  that  a  wife  shonld  be  of 
the  blood  of  another  tribe ;  and  henoe  girls  bom  within  the 
tribe,  from   mothers  belonging   to  other   tribes«  beoame 
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elipUe  as  wives.  The  original  exogamy,  carried  out  only 
by  robbing  otber  tribes  of  their  women^  gare  place,  in 
pari,  or  wboUy,  to  the  modified  exogamj  carried  ont  by 
marrying  irom  mthin  the  tribe,  women  bearing  familj 
names  which  implied  that  thej  were  foreign  in  blood. 

In  tracing  the  deyelopment  of  higher  forms  of  the 
domestio  relationSj  Mr.  McLennan  postulates,  as  we  have 
Seen,  that  the  scarcity  of  women  '^  led  at  once  to  polyandry 
within  the  tribe,  and  the  captoring  of  women  from  withont/' 
Describing  and  illastrating  the  different  forms  of  polyandry^ 
ending  in  that  highest  form  in  which  the  hnsbands  are 
brothers,  he  points  ont  that  at  this  stage  there  arose  recog- 
nition  not  only  of  descent  in  the  f  emale  line,  bnt  also  of 
descent  in  the  male  line ;  since  the  f ather's  blood  was  known, 
though  not  the  father. 

Then  throngh  gradually-established  priority  of  the  eider 
brother,  as  being  the  first  of  the  group  to  marry  and  the 
first  likely  to  have  children,  it  became  an  accepted  fiction 
that  all.  the  children  were  his :  ''  the  eider  brother  was  a 
sort  of  paterfamilias ;"  and  '^  the  idea  of  fatherhood''  thas 
cansed,  was  a  step  towardfl  kinship  throngh  males,  and  '^  a 
Step  away  from  kinship  throngh  females/'    (pp.  243-4.) 

Fointing  ont  that  among  some  polyandrons  peoples,  as  the 
Kandians,  the  chief  s  hare  become  monogamists,  Mr.  McLen- 
nan argnes  (p.  245)  that  their  ezample  would  be  f  ollowed,  and 
"  thns  wonld  arise  a  practice  of  monogamy  or  of  polygamy/' 
And  he  thence  traces  the  genesis  of  the  patriarchal  form,  the 
System  of  agnation,  the  institution  of  caste. 

Thongh  this  outline  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  is  ex- 
pressed, wherever  regard  for  brevity  permits,  in  his  own 
words,  yet  possibly  he  may  take  exception  to  it;  for,  a^ 
already  hinted,  there  are  incongruities  in  his  statements,  and 
the  Order  in  which  they  are  placed  is  involved.  That  many 
of  the  phenomena  he  describes  exist,  is  beyond  qnestion. 
It  is  nndeniable  that  the  stealing  of  women,  still  habitnal 
with  snndiy  low  races,  was  practised  in  the  past  by  races 
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now  higher;  and  thafc  the  form  of  capture  in  marriage- 
ceremonies  prevails  in  societios  where  no  real  captare  occun 
at  present.  It  is  undeniable  that  kinship  throagh  femal^s 
18,  among  varions  primitive  peoples,  the  only  kinship 
arowedly  recögnized;  and  that  it  leads  to  the  descent  of 
name,  rank,  and  property  in  the  f  emale  line.  It  ia  nnde» 
niable  that  in  many  places  where  wife-stealing  is,  er  has 
been,  the  practice,  mamage  is  f  orbidden  between  those  of 
the  same  family  name,  who  are  assamed  to  be  of  the  siune 
stock.  Bat  while  admitting  mnch  of  the  eridence,  and 
while  accepting  some  of  the  inferences,  we  shall  find  reason 
f  or  donbting  Mr.  M'Lennan's  theory  taken  as  a  whole.  Lei 
HS  consider,  first,  the  minor  objections. 

§  285.  Sondry  facts  inconsistent  with  his  conclosion, 
thongh  referred  to  by  Mr.  M'Lennan,  he  passes  orer  as  of 
no  weight.  He  thinks  there  is  Warrant  for  the  belief  that 
exogamy  and  wife-captnre  hare  "been  practised  at  a  cer- 
tain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind"  (p.  188):  thic 
stage  being  the  one  now  exemplified  by  snndry  low  races. 
Nevertheless,  he  admits  that  "the  separate  endogamous 
tribes  are  nearly  as  nnmerons,  and  they  are  in  some  respects 
as  mde,  as  the  separate  exogamons  tribes.''  (p.  145.)  Now 
if,  as  he  believes,  exogamy  and  wife-stealing  hare  "been 
practised  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of  mankind" 
— that  stage  being  the  primitive  one ;  and  if,  as  he  seeks 
to  prove,  endogamy  is  a  form  reached  throngh  a  long  scries 
of  social  developments ;  it  is  di£Scnlt  to  nnderstand  how 
the  endogamons  tribes  can  be  as  mde  as  the  exogamons 
ones.  Again,  he  names  the  fact  that  "  in  some  dis» 

tricts — as  in  the  hills  on  the  north-eastem  frontier  of  India, 
in  the  Cancasns,  and  the  hill  ranges  of  Syria — ^we  find  a 
variety  of  tribes,  proved,  by  physical  characteristics  and 
the  affinities  of  language,  of  one  and  the  same  original 
stock,  yet  in  this  particnlar  differing  toto  cixJo  from  ono 
another — some  forbidding  marriage  within  the  tribe^  and 
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flome  proBcribing  marriage  withoat  it'^  (pp.  147*8}:  a  &ot 
by  no  means  congmous  witb  bis  hypotbesis« 

Sbould  Mr.  Mliefnnan  reply  tbat  oa  pp.  47-8  he  bafl 
recognized  tbe  possibilitj^  or  probability,  tbat  there  were 
tribes  primordially  endogamoas — sboald  be  say  tbat  on 
pp.  141-5  will  be  foand  tbe  .  admissioii  tbat  perhaps  exo- 
gamy  and  endogamy  ''may  be  eqnally  arobaic;'^  tbe  re- 
joinder  ia  tbat  besidee  being  inoonaiBtent  witb  bis  belief  tbat 
ezogamy  bas  ^' been  piactised  ata  certain  stage  among  erery 
face  of  mankindj''  tbis  possibility  is  one  wbicb  be  practically 
rejecta.  On  pp.  148-60,  be  sketcbes  out  a  seriea  of 
obanges  by  wbicb  ezogamouB  tribed  may  eyentually  become 
endogamons ;  and  in  subsequent  sections  on  tbe  "  Growtb 
of  Agnation/'  and  "  Tbe  Bise  of  Endogamy^^'  be  tacitly  aa- 
Berts  tbat  endogamy  bas  tbns  developed :  if  not  witbout 
ezoeption^  still,  generally,  Indeed,  tbe  title  of  ose  of  bis 
cbapter»*— ''  Tbe  Decay  of  Ezogamy  in  Adrancing  Commnn- 
ities/'  dearly  implies  tbe  belief  tbat  ezogamy  was  general, 
if  not  universal,  witb  tbe  unciviUzed;  and  tbat  endogamy 
grew  np  along  witb  ciyilization.  Thus  tbe  incongmity 
between  tbe  propoaitions  quoted  in  tbe  last  paragrapb,  can- 
Dot  be  escaped. 

Sundry  other  of  Mr.  M'Lennan's  reasonings  oonflicfc 
witb  one  anotber.  Assoming  tbat  i9  tbe  earliest  state,  tribes 
were  stock^gronps  ''organised  on  tbe  prindple  of  ezo- 
gamy/' be  speaks  of  tbemas  baying  "  tbe  primitive  instinot 
of  tbe  race  against  marriage  between  membera  of  tbe  same 
sfoek.'^  (p.  118.)  Yet,  aa  we  bave  seen  above,  be  elsewbere 
speaks  of  wife-capta^  as  caosed  by  soarcity  of  women 
widiin  tbe  tribe;  and  attribntes  to  tbis  '^osage  indaced  by 
neoessity'^  tbe  prejndice  against  '^  marrying  women  of  tbeir 
own  stock*''  Moreover,  if,  as  be  says  (and  I  believe  rigbtly 
says)  on  p.  145,  '^  men  must  originally  bave  been  free  of 
acy  pi^jndioe  against  marriage  between  relations,''  it  seems 
inoonsistent  to  allege  tbat  tbere  was  a  ^'  primitive  instinot^' 
"agaisifit  marriage  between  membeia  of  tbe  samie  stock." 
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Again,  while  in  some  places  the  establishment  of  tbe 
exogamous  prejudice  is  ascribed  to  the  practice  of  wife* 
stealiDg  (p.  53-4  and  p.  186)  it  is  elsewHere  made  the  an- 
tecedent  of  wif e-stealing  :  interdict  against  marriage  within 
fche  tribe  was  primordial.  ISow  if  this  last  is  Mr.  M'Len- 
nan's  yiew,  I  agree  with  Sir  J.  Labbock  in  thinking  that  it 
is  nntenable.  It  cannot  be  assomed  that  in  these  earliest 
gronps  of  men,  with  which  Mr.  MXennan  comxnences, 
there  were  any  established  mies  of  marriage.  Unions  of 
the  sexes  must  hare  preceded  all  social  laws*  The  rise 
of  a  social  law  implies  a  certain  preceding  continaity  of 
social  existence;  and  this  preceding  continaity  of  social 
existence  implies  the  reprodnction  of  snccessiye  generations. 
Hence  reprodnction  entirely  nnregnlated  by  interdicts, 
mnst  be  taken  as  initiaL 

Assnming^  however^  that  of  his  two  yiews  Mr.  M'Lennin 
will  abide  by  the  more  tenable  one^  that  wife-stealing  ledto 
exogamy^  let  us  ask  how  fdr  he  is  jnstified  in  alleging  that 
female  infanticide^  and  consequent  scarcity  of  women, 
led  to  wife-stealing.  At  first  sight  it  appears  nndeniabk 
that  destmction  of  infant  girls,  if  freqnent,  mnst  have  been 
accompanied  by  deficiency  of  adnlt  females;  and  it  seems 
Strange  to  call  in  qnestion  the  legitimacy  of  this  inference. 
But  Mr.  McLennan  has  overlooked  a  concomitant.  Tribes 
in  a  State  of  chronic  hostility  are  constantly  losing  their 
adult  males^  and  the  male  mortality  so  cansed  is  usnally  con- 
siderable.  Hence  the  killing  many  female  infimts  does  not 
necossitate  lack  of  women:  it  may  merely  prerent  ex* 
cess.  Excess  mnst^  indeed^  be  ineritable  if^  eqnal  nnmben 
of  males  and  females  being  reared,  some  of  the  males  are 
from  time  to  time  slain.  The  assnmption  from  whidi 
Mr.  M'Lennan's  argnment  sets  ont^  is,  therefore^  inad* 
missible. 

How  inadmissible  it  is,  becomes  conspicnoos  on  finding 
that  where  wife-stealing  is  now  practised,  it  is  commonlj 
associated  with  polygyny.    The  Fnegians,  named  by  Mr 
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Sf^enoAn  among  wife*stealiiig  peoples,  are  polygjnists. 
Accordiog  to  Dovo^  tlie  TasmanionB  were  polygynists,  and 
Lloyd  says  that  polygyuy  was  unirersal  among  tlieiu;  yet 
the  Tasmanians  were  wife-stealers«  The  Australians  fur- 
nisli  Mr.  M'Lennan  wiüi  a  typical  instance  of  wife-stealing 
aad  ezogamy ;  and  though  Mr.  Oldfield  alleges  scarcity  of 
women  among  them^  yet  other  testimony  is  qoite  at  variance 
with  Hifl.  Mitcliell  says :-— ''  Most  of  the  men  appeared  to 
posaesa  two  [females],  the  pair  in  general  consisting  of  u 
fat  plomp  gm,  and  one  much  yoonger^';  and  according  to 
the  Frenchman  Peltier^  named  in  the  last  chapter  as  having 
lived  seventeen  years  with  the  Macadama  tribe  in  Queens- 
land, the  women  were  '^  more  nomerons  than  the  men,  every 
man  having  from  two  to  five  women  in  his  snite.''  In  North 
America  the  Dakotahs  are  at  once  wife-stealers  and  poly- 
gynists,  Barton  teils  us.  In  Sonth  America  the  Brazilians 
similarly  nnite  these  traits;  and  among  the  Caribs  they 
are  especially  associated.  Writing  of  polygyny  as  practised 
on  the  Orinoco,  Humboldt  says : — "  It  is  most  considerable 
among  the  Caribs,  and  all  the  nations  that  have  pre- 
sei'ved  the  cnstom  of  carrying  off  young  girls  from  the 
neighbooring  tribes."  How  then  can  wife-stealing  be  aa- 
cribed  to  scarcity  of  women  ? 

A  converse  incongruity  likewise  militates  against  Mr. 
MliennAn's  theory.  His  position  is  that  female  infanti- 
eide,  '^rendering  women  scarce,  led  at  once  to  polyandrjr 
within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from  with- 
oat.''  Bat  polyandry  does  not,  so  far  as  I  see,  distingaish 
wife-stealing  tribes.  We  do  not  find  it  among  the  aboTe- 
named  Tasmanians,  Australians,  Dakotahs,  Brazilians;  and 
althoogh  it  is  said  to  occur  among  the  Fuegians,  and  charac* 
tenaes  some  o£  the  Caribs,  it  is  much  less  marked  than  their 
polygyny.  Contrariwise,  though  it  is  not  a  trait  of  peoples 
who  rob  one  another  of  their  women,  it  is  a  trait  of  certain 
rode  peoples  who  are  habitually  peaceful.  There  is  poly« 
andrj  among  the  Esquimauz,  who  do  not  evun  know  what 
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war  is.  Thero  i«  polyandiy  among  the  Todas^  who  ia  no  way 
aggress  npon  their  neighbours. 

Ofcher  minor  difficultiea  xnight  be  dwelt  npon.  There  is 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  exogamy  and  endogam  j  oo-exist ; 
as  among  the  Comanches^  the  New  Zeahinders^  the  Lepchas, 
the  Califomians.  There  is  the  fact  that  in  anndry  cases 
polygyny  and  polyandry  co<^exisfc,  as  among  the  Fnegians^ 
the  Caribs^  the  Esqnimanz,  the  Warans,  the  Hottentots,  tho 
ancient  Britons  There  is  the  iact  that  there  are  some 
exogamous  tribes  who  haro  not  the  form  of  captore  in  maN 
riage;  as  the  Iroqnois  and  the  Ghippewas.  Bat  not  dwelling 
on  these^  I  tnm  to  certain  cardinal  difficnlties^  obyions  ä 
priori,  which  appear  to  me  insuperable. 

§  286.  Setting  out  with  primitive  homogeneoos  gronps, 
Mr.  M'Lennan  contends  that  the  scarcity  of  women  cansed 
by  destruction  of  female  infants,  compelled  wife-stealing; 
and  he  thinks  that.this  happened  ''  at  a  certain  stage  among 
erery  race  of  mankind.''  (p.  138.)  The  implication  is, 
thereforCj  that  a  nnmber  of  adjacent  tribes,  nsnally  belong- 
ing  to  the  same  rariety  of  man  in  the  same  stag^  of  pro« 
gross,  were  simnltaneoosly  thns  led  to  rob  one  another. 
Bat  immediately  we  think  of  wife-stealing  as  a  practioe 
not  of  one  tribe  only,  bat  of  many  tribes  f  orming  a  olnster, 
there  presents  itself  the  qaestion — How  was  the  scarcity  of 
wives  thas  remedied  ?  If  eaoh  tribe  had  f  ewer  women  than 
men,  how  ooold  the  tribes  get  wived  by  taking  one  another's 
women  7  The  scarcity  remained  the  same :  what  one  tribe 
got  another  lost.  Bearing  in  mind  the  low  fertility  and 
great  infant  mortality  among  savages,  if  there  is  a  chronio 
defioiency  of  women  and  the  tribes  rob  one  another  eqnallyy 
the  resnlt  must  be  diminished  popnlation  in  all  the  tribes. 
If  some,  robbing  others  in  excess,  get  enongh  wives,  and 
leave  certain  of  the  rest  with  very  f ew,  tihese  must  tecd 
towards  extinction.  And  if  the  sarviving  tribes  carry  od 
the  process,  there  appears  no  limit  nntil  the  strongeat  tribe, 
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foutduaing  to  supply  itself  with  women  from  tho  loss 
Btrong,  finallj  alone  sumves  and  has  no  tribes  to  rob. 

Should  it  be  replied  that  female  infonticide  is,  oh  the 
average  of  cases,  not  carried  so  f ar  as  to  moke  the  nomber 
of  wiyes  insufflcient  to  maintain  the  aggr^^te  popidatioii— 
should  it  be  said  that  only  exoeptional  tribes  rear  so  few 
vomen  as  not  to  have  mothers  enough  to  prodace  the  next 
generation  *,  then  we  are  met  by  a  still  greater  difficnliy .  If 
in  each  of  the  exogamoos  tribes  f  orming  the  supposed  olnster^ 
the  men  are  forbidden  to  marry  women  of  their  own  triboj 
and  mnst  steal  women  from  oiher  tribes;  the  implication 
is  that  each  tribe  knowingly  rears  wires  for  neighbouring 
tribes^  bat  not  for  itself.  Thongh  each  tribe  kills  many  of 
tts  female  infants  that  it  may  not  be  at  the  cost  of  rearing 
them  for  its  own  benefit,  yet  it  deliberately  rears  the  re- 
mainder  for  the  benefit:  of  its  enemies.  Snrely  this  is  an 
inadmissible  supposition.  In  proportibh  as  the  interdict 
against  marrying  women  within  the  tribe  is  peremptory^  the 
preservation  of  ^Is  will  be  nseless — ^worse  than  nseless, 
indeed^  sinoe  adjacent  hostile  tribes^  to  whom  they  must  go 
as  wires,  will  be  thereby  strengthened.  And  as  all  the 
tribesj  living  ander  like  interdicts,  will  have  like  motives, 
they  will  all  of  them  cease  to  rear  femi^e  infants. 

Manifestly,  then^  exogamy  in  its  or^nal  form^  can  nerer 
haTe  been  anything  like  absolate  among  the  tribes  forming 
a  closter ;  bat  can  haye  been  the  lawamong  some  of  them  only* 

§  287.  In  his  conclading  ohapter^Mr.  McLennan  saystfaat 
"  on  the  wholOj  the  acconnt  which  we  hare  gireii  of  the 
origin  of  exogamy^  appears  tho  only  one*  which  will  bear 
examination/'  (p.  289.)  It  seems  to  ine,  howerer,  that 
setting  ont  with  the  postolaie  laid  down  by  him,  that  primi-< 
tiv^e  gronps  of  men  are  habitaaUy  hostile,  we  may,  on  asking 
what  are  the  concomitants  of  war^  be  led  to  a  difBarent 
theoTj,  open  to  none  of  the  objections  abore  raised. 

In  all  times  and  planes,  among  savage  and  ciTiUsed,  rio^ 
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liory  ia  followed  hj  pillage.  Wliaterer  portable  thinga  of 
worth  the  conquerors  fiad^  they  tako.  The  onemies  of  the 
Faegpans  plunder  them  of  their  dogs  and  arms ;  pastoral 
tribes  in  Africa  have  their  cattle  driren  away  bj  conqueriog 
maraaders ;  and  peoplcs  more  advanoed  aro  robbed  of  their 
moneji  omaments^  and  all  Talnable  things  that  ore  not  too 
heayy.  The  taking  of  women  is  manifestlj  bnt  a  part  of 
this  process  of  spoiling  tho  vanquished.  Women  are  prized 
as  wivea^  as  ooncubineSi  aa  dmdges ;  and^  the  men  having 
been  killed^  the  women  are  carriod  off  along  with  the  other 
moreablea.  Ererywhere  among  tho  oncivilized  we  find  thia. 
Tnmer  tella  ua  that  '*  in  Samoa^  in  dividing  the  spoil  of  a 
conquered  people,  the  women  wero  not  killed^  but  takcn  as 
wiToa/'  We  learn  from  Mitchell  that  in  Anstralia^  *'  on 
aome  whitea  telling  a  nätiye  that  they  had  ahot  a  man  of 
another  tribe^  hia  only  remark  waa : — '  Stupid  whitcfollowB  I 
why  did  you  not  bring  away  the  gina  V  "  And  P-  Martyr  aaya 
that  among  the  cannibal  Cariba  in  hia  day^  "  to  eat  women 
waa  oonaidered  nnlawfuL  **  ^  Thoae  who  were  captored 
yonng  were  kept  f or  breeding^  aa  we  keep  f owl,  etc."  Early 
legende  of  the  aemi^ciyilized  ahow  na  tho  aame  thing;  aa 
when  in  the  Iliad  we  read  that  the  Greeka  plnndercd  "the 
aacred  city  of  Eetion^''  and  that  part  of  the  apoils  "  they 
divided  among  themaelvea^'  wero  the  women.  And  there 
noed  no  ezamplea  to  recall  the  faet  that  in  later  and  more 
ciyilized  timoa,  ancceaaea  in  battle  have  been  followed  by 
tranaactiona  allied  in  characterj  if  not  the  aame  in  form. 
Henoe  it  ia  obviona  that  from  the  beginning  down  to  compa- 
ratirely  late  atagea^  women-atealing  haa  been  an  incidefU 
of  anoceasfnl  war. 

Obaenre,  next,  that  the  apoila  of  conqneat^  aome  of  them 
prized  f or  themaelvea,  are  aome  of  them  pnaed  aa  trophioa 
Proo£i  of  proweaa  are  abo^e  all  thinga  treaaored  by  tho 
savage.  He  brings  back  hia  enemy'a  aoalp,  like  the  North 
American  Indian.  He  driea  and  preaerves  hia  enemy'a 
head,  like  the  New  Zealander.     He  fringea  hia  robe  with 
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lockfl  of  hair  cut  from  his  slain  foe.  Among  other  signa 
cf  saooesa  in  battle  ia  return  with  a  womaa  of  the  vau- 
qoished  tribe.  Beyond  hör  intrinsic  yalae  she  has  an  ex- 
trinsio  value.  Like  a  native  wifoi  she  serves  as  a  slaye; 
bat  unlike  a  native  wife^  she  seryes  alfio  as  a  trophy.  Aa, 
then,  among  sarages,  warriors  are  the  honoared  members 
of  ihe  tribe — ^as,  among  warriors^  the  most  honoared  are 
those  whose  bravery  ia  best  shown  by  achievements ;  the 
possession  of  a  wif  e  taken  in  war  beoomes  a  badge  of  social 
difltinction.  Hence  members  of  the  tribe  thus  married  to 
foreigpi  women^  are  held  to  be  more  honoarably  married 
tiian  those  married  to  native  women.     What  mast  resolt  ? 

In  a  tribe  not  habitaally  at  war,  or  not  habitaally  sac* 
oessf  ol  in  war,  no  decided  eSect  is  likely  to  be  prodaced 
on  the  marriage  cnstoms.  If  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
have  native  wives,  the  presence  of  a  few  whose  saperiority 
iB  shown  by  having  foreign  wives,  will  foil  to  change  the 
practioe  of  taking  native  wives:  the  majority  will  keep 
one  another  in  oountenance.  Bat  if  the  tribe,  becoming 
more  saccessf  ol  in  war,  robs  adjacent  tribes  of  their  women 
more  frequently,  there  will  grow  np  the  idea  that  the  now- 
oon^derable  class  having  foreign  wives  form  the  honoarable 
class,  and  that  those  who  havo  not  proved  their  bravery  by 
bringing  back  these  living  trophies  are  dishonoarable :  non- 
possession  of  a  foreign  wif e  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  oowardice.  An  increasing  ambition  to  get  foreign 
wives  wiU  iherefore  arise;  and  as  the  namber  of  those  who 
are  withoat  them  decreases,  the  brand  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  them  will  groW  more  decided ;  nntil,  in  the  most  warlike 
tribes,  it  becomes  an  imperative  reqnirement  that  a  wife 
shall  be  obtained  from  another  tribe — ^if  not  in  opon  war, 
then  by  private  abdaction. 

A  fow  facts  showing  that  by  savages  proofs  of  coarage 
are  often  reqaired  as  qaalificationa  for  marriage,  will 
carry  home  this  conclnsion.  Hemdon  teils  os  that  among 
the  Maha^,  a  man  cannot  take  a  wife  nntil  he  has  sab« 
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mitt^  to  seyere  tortare.  Bates^  speaking  of  the  Paase» 
on  tlie  Upper  Amazons^  says  that  f  onnerly  **  the  701mg  meo 
eamed  their  brides  by  yaliant  deeds  in  war/'  Before  he  is 
allowed  to  marry^  a  yonng  Dyak  mofit  proye  bis  bravery  by 
bringing  back  the  head  of  an  enemy.  Bancrofi  qnotes 
Colonel  Cremony  as  saying  that  when  the  Apaches  wsrrion 
retum  unsnccessful^  ''the  women  tum  awayfrom  them  with 
asBnred  indifference  and  contempt.  They  are  npbraided  as 
cowards,  or  for  want  of  ekill  and  tact^  and  aro  tdld  that 
fluch  mon  shonld  not  have  wiTes"  That  among  other  re- 
sults  of  sentiments  thns  exemplified,  abduction  of  women 
will  be  one^  is  obvious ;  for  a  man  who,  denied  a  wif e  tili  he 
has  proved  his  conrage,  steals  one^  satisfies  his  want  and 
tvchieres  reputation  at  the  same  time.  If,  as  we  see,  tiie 
best  of  deserving  a  wife  is  in  some  cases  obtainment  o( 
a  trophy^  what  more  natural  than  that  the  trophy  shonld 
often  be  the  stolen  wife  herself  f  What  more  natural  thao 
that  where  many  warrioM  of  the  tribe  are  distingaished 
by  stolen  wives^  the  stealing  of  a  wife  shonld  beoome  the 
reqnired  proof  of  fitness  to  have  one  f  Hence  woold  follow 
a  peremptory  law  of  exogatny. 

In  so  far  as  it  implies  that  naage  grows  into  law^  this 
Interpretation  agrees  with  that  ol  Mr.  M'Lennan.  It  does 
notj  howeyer,  like  his,  assnme  either  that  this  nsage  origin-* 
atod  in  a  primordial  instinct,  or  that  it  resnhed  bom 
Boaroity  of  women  cansed  by  infanticide.  MoreoYor,  nn- 
like  Mr.  M'Lennan's,  the  explanation  so  reacbed  is  con« 
sistent  with  the  fekct  that  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  ma&y 
cases  co-exist;  and  with  the  fact  &at  exogamy  often  co- 
exists  with  polygyny.  Further,  it  does  not  inyolre  na  in 
the  difficulty  raised  by  supposing  a  peremptory  law  of 
exogamy  to  be  obeyed  throughout  a  olnster  of  tribes. 

§  288.  Bat  ean  the  great  prevalenoe  of  the  form  of  cap« 
ture  in  marnage  ceremonies  be  thus  «aoeonnted  Cor  f  Mr. 
M'Lennan  believes  that  whererer  this  fonn  is  now  foundt 
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coDjpIete  exogamy  once  preyailed.  Examination  will^  I 
chink^  show  that  tlie  implication  is  not  necessary.  There 
aro  Beveral  ways  ia  which  tlie  form  of  captare  natarally 
arises ;  or  rather,  let  aa  say,  it  bas  sereral  conspiring  causes. 
If ,  as  we  hare  seen,  there  still  exist  rüde  tribes  in  which 
men  figHt  for  possession  of  women^  the  taking  posses« 
Bion  of  a  woman  natarally  comes  as  a  seqnence  to  an  act 
of  captare.  That  monopoly  which  constitates  her  a  wif  e  in 
the  only  sense  known  by  the  primitire  man,  is  a  resnlt  of 
snccessfol  riolence.  Thas  the  form  may  originate  from 
actnal  captare  within  the  tribe,  instead  of  originating  from 
actnal  captare  withoat  it. 

Beyond  that  resistance  to  a  man's  seizure  of  a  woman 
apt  to  be  mode  by  other  men  within  the  tribe,  there  is  the 
resistance  of  the  woman  herseif.  Sir  John  Labbock  ex- 
presses  the  opinion  that  f  emale  coyness  is  not  an  adeqoate 
caase  for  the  establishment  of  the  fonu  of  captare;  and 
it  may  be  that,  taken  alone,  it  does  not  saffice  to  acconnt 
for  eyerything.  Bat  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  it  an 
important  factor.  Here  aro  some  of  them.  Crantz  teils  os 
conceming  the  Esqaimaax,  that  when  a  damsel  is  asked  in 
marriage,  she— 

**  directly  falls  into  fhe  greatest  apporent  oonstemation,  and  moB  out  of 
doon  tearing  her  bonoh  of  hair ;  for  smgle  women  alwajs  affeot  the 
atmest  hashfblnefls  and  ayersion  to  any  proposal  of  mamage,  lest  they 
ahoold  lose  their  reputation  for  modesty/' 

Like  behayioor  is  shown  by  Boshmen  girls.     When — 

"  a  girl  haa  grown  up  to  womanhood  wlthout  having  prevlously  been 
betrothedy  her  lover  must  gain  her  own  approbation,  as  well  as  Üiat  of 
the  paraats ;  and  on  this  oocasion  bis  attentions  are  received  with  an 
affectation  of  great  alarm  and  disinclination  on  her  part,  and  with 
■ome  sqoabbling  on  the  part  of  her  fiiends.'* 

Again^  among  the  Sinai  Arabs,  says  Barckhardt,  a  biide— 

**  defends  herseif  with  stones,  and  often  infliets  wonnds  on  the  young 
men,  even  though  ehe  does  not  dialike  the  lorer;  for,  acoording  to 
enatom,  fhe  more  she  stmggles,  bites,  kicks,  eries,  and  strikes,  the  more 
ahe  is  applaaded  ever  after  by  her  own  companions."    Döring  the  pro- 
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oession  to  the  Lnsband^s  camp,  "  docency  obligee  her  io  ery  aad  wb 
most  bitterlj." 

Of   the  Mozos^  Piedrahita  narrates  that  af  ter  agreement 
with  the  parents  was  made — 

"  the  biidegroom  came  to  see  the  bride,  and  stayed  three  days  care»- 
ing  her,  while  ehe  replied  by  beating  him  with  her  fiats  and  with 
sticks.  After  these  three  days  ehe  got  tamer,  and  eooked  hia  meahk*^ 
In  these  cases^  then,  coyness,  either  real  or  affected  f or  repa^ 
tation's  sake^  canses  resistance  of  the  woman  herseif.  In 
other  cases  there  is  joined  with  this  the  resistance  of  her 
female  friends.  We  read  of  the  Siunatran  women  that 
"both  the  bride  and  her  female  rehitives  make  it  a  point  of 
hononr  to  prevent  (or  appear  to  prevent)  the  bridegroom 
froui  obtaining  his  bride/'  On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage 
among  the  Araacanians^  Smith  teils  us  that  ''the  women 
spring  np  en  masse,  and  arming  themselres  with  clabsi 
stones^  and  missiles  of  all  kinds^  msh  to  the  defence  of  the 
distressed  maiden.  *  *  *  It  is  a  point  of  hononr  with  the 
bride  to  resist  and  stniggle,  however  williDg  she  may  be." 
And  once  more  we  leam  f  rom  Grievo  that  when  a  Eamts- 
chadeJe  "bridegroom  obtains  the  liberty  of  seizing  his 
bridoj  he  seeks  every  opportonity  of  finding  her  alone^  or 
in  Company  of  a  few  people^  for  doring  this  time  all  the 
women  in  the  yillage  are  obliged  to  protect  her/' 

Eere  we  have^  I  think^  proof  that  one  origin  of  the  form 
of  captore  is  feminine  Opposition — ^primarilj  of  the  wom^n 
herseif,  and  secondarily  of  female  friends  who  natarally  sym- 
pathize  with  her.  Thongh  the  manners  of  the  inferior 
races  do  not  imply  mnch  coyness,  yet  we  oannot  snppose 
coyness  to  be  wboUy  abseot.  Hence  that  amonnt  of  it  which 
really  exists,  joined  with  that  f arther  amonnt  simnlated  for 
repatation's  sake,  will  make  resistance^  and  consequently 
captorOi  natural  phenomena.  Moreover,  since  a  savage 
makes  his  wif  e  a  slave,  and  usoally  treats  her  brutally^  she 
has  an  additional  motive  for  resistance. 

Nor  does  forciUe  Opposition  proceed  only  from  the 
girl  and  her  female   friends:   the  male   members  of  her 
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Eainily  also  are  Ukely  to  be  opponenta.  A  woman  is  of 
▼alae  not  onlj  aa  a  wife,  bat  also  as  a  daaghter;  and  all 
throngli,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages  of  social 
progressi  we  find  a  tacit  or  ayowed  claim  to  her  Services  bj 
Her  father.  It  is  so  even  with  the  degraded  Faeg^ns  :  an 
equivalent  in  the  shape  of  serrice  rendered  has  to  be  given 
for  her  by  the  youth,  ''  sach  as  helping  to  make  a  canoe/' 
It  is  so  with  namerons  more  advanoed  savages  all  over  the 
World :  there  is  either  the  like  giring  of  stipulated  work^  or 
the  giTing  of  a  price.  And  we  haye  evidence  that  it  was 
originally  so  among  oorselves :  in  an  action  for  sedaction 
the  deprivation  of  adaaghter's  seryices  is  the  injnry  alleged. 
Hence  it  is  inferable  that  in  the  radest  states^  where  claims^ 
parental  or  other^  are  bnt  little  regarded,  the  taking  away 
of  a  danghter  is  likelj  to  become  the  occasion  of  a  fight« 
Facts  snpport  this  conclosion.  Of  the  Arancanians  Smith 
teils  US  tlukt  when  there  is  Opposition  of  the  parents^  ''tho 
neighbonrs  are  immediately  snmmoned  by  blowing  the  hom, 
and  chase  is  pyen/'  '^  Among  the  Gändors,  a  tribe  on  the 
soathem  shores  of  the  Oaepian  Sea,  the  bridegroom  mnst 
run  away  with  his  bride^  althongh  he  thereby  ezposes  him- 
self  to  Üie  yengeance  of  her  parents,  who,  if  they  find  him 
within  three  days^  can  lawfnlly  pnt  him  to  death/'  And  we 
read  oonoeming  the  Gonds  that  ^'  a  suitor  osaally  carries  aS. 
the  girl  that  is  refosed  to  him  by  the  parents/'  Thos  we 
find  a  farther  natural  cause  for  the  practioe  of  captnre — ^a 
cause  which  must  have  been  common  before  social  usages 
were  well  established.  Indeed^  on  reading  that  among 
the  Mapuch^s  the  man  sometimes^'lays  violent  hands  upon 
the  damseli  and  carries  her  off/'  and  that  *'  in  all  such  casea 
the  usual  equivalent  is  afterwards  paid  to  the  girl's  father/' 
we  may  saspect  that  abduction^  spite  of  parents,  was  the 
primary  form ;  that  there  came  next  the  making  of  com- 
pensation  to  esoape  yengeance;  that  this  grew  into  the 
making  of  presents  bef orehand ;  and  that  so  resulted  even« 
tually  the  sysfem  oi  purchase. 
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If,  then,  within  a  tribe  there  are  three  sources  of  oppo« 
Bition  to  the  appropriation  of  a  woman  by  a  man^  it  does 
not  seem  tliat  the  form  of  captnre  ia  inezplicable  nnless  we 
assame  the  abduction  of  women  from  oiher  tribes. 

But  eyen  supposing  it  to  haye  originated  in  the  capturo 
of  foreign  women,  ita  sarviyal  as  a  marriage-ceremony  woold 
not  prove  ezogamy  to  haro  been  the  law.    In  a  tribe  whose 
warriors  had  many  of  them  wiyes  taken  from  enemies,  and 
who^  as  having  captured  their  wires,  were  regarded  as  more 
hononrably  married  than  the  resti  there  woold   result  aa 
ambition^  if  not  to  captnre  a  wife,  still  to  seem  to  captnre  a 
wife.     In  ereiy  sooiety  the  inferior  ape  the  superior;  and 
cnstoms  thns  spread  among  olaases  the  aaoestora  of  which 
did  not  observe  them.     The  antiqne-looking  portraits  that 
decorate  many  a  modern  large  hoose^  by  no  means  demon- 
strate  the  distingniahed  ancestry  of  the  owner;   bnt  may 
merely  simniate  a  distingniahed  ancestry.    The  ooat  of  arms 
a  wealthy  man  bears,  does  not  hecessarily  imply  desceni 
from  men  who  once  had  their  shields  aixd  flags  coyered  by 
SQch  marks  of  identity.     The  plumes  bome  on  a  heaisOi  do 
not  prove  that  the  dead  oocupant  had  forefathers  who  wora 
knightly  decorations.     And  similarly^  it  does  not  foUow 
that  all  the  members  of  tribes  who  go  throngh  the  form 
of    captnring    their  wives  at  manriage^   are    deacendants 
of  men  who  in  earlier  days  actnally.  captured  their  wires. 
Mr.  McLennan  himself  points  out  that.  among  sondry  an- 
cient  peoples^  captnred  wives  were  permitted  to  the  military 
class  thongh  not  to  other  classes.    Ii  we  suppose  a  aociety 
formed  of  a  dominant  military  class^  origiiu&lly  the  con«^ 
qnerorsi  who  practised  wif e-capture,  and  a  snbject  dass  who 
coold  not  practise  it;  and  if  we  ask  what  would  happen 
when  snch  a  society  feil  into  more  peaoef ul  relaticms  with 
adjacent  like  societies^  and  obtained  wives  from  them  no 
longer  by  force,  bnt  by  purohase  or  other  friendly  arrange* 
ment  j  we  may  see  that,  in  the  first  place^  the  form  of  cap- 
tnre would  replace  the  actnality  of  oaptnre  in  the  marriages 
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at  this  dommant  claas;  tor,  as  Mr.  McLennan  oontenda^ 
conformity  to  ancestral  usage  woald  neceseitate  the  aimnla- 
tion  of  captore  after  actual  captare  lias  ceased.  And  when, 
in  the  dominant  class^  wif  e-oaptnra  liad  thos  passed  into  a 
form,  it  woold  be  imitated  by  the  subject  clasa  as  being  the 
most  honourable  form.  Such  among  the  inferior  as  had 
lisen  to  saperior  social  positions  would  firat  adopt  it ;  and 
they  would  gradoally  be  f oUowed  by  those  below  them.  So 
that^  e^en  were  there  none  of  the  other  probable  origins 
named  aboye,  a  snrviymg  f o^  of  captare  in  any  society 
would  not  necessarily  show  that  society  to  hare  been 
exogamons ;  but  would  merely  show  that  wif e-capture  was 
in  early  times  practised  by  its  leading  men. 

S  289.  And  now^  porsuing  the  argumenta  let  us  see 
whether  exogamy  and  endogamy  are  not  simultaneously 
aoeounted  for  as  correlatiye  results  of  the  same  dififerentiat- 
ing  process.  Setting  out  with  a  state  in  which  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  sexes  were  indefinite,  yariable,  and  determined 
by  the  paasions  and  circumstancea  of  the  ocoasion,  we  haye 
to  ezplain  how  exogamy  and  endogamy  became  established, 
the  one  here,  the  other  there^  as  consequences  of  Surround- 
ing  conditions.  The  efficient  oonditions  were  the  relations 
to  other  tribes,  now  peaceful  but  usnally  hostile,  some  of 
them  streng  and  some  of  them  weak. 

Necessarily,  a  primitive  group  not  commonly  at  war  with 
neighboaring  groups,  must  be  endogamous;  for  the  taking 
of  women  from  other  tribes  is  either  a  sequence  of  open 
war,  or  is  an  act  of  private  war  which  brings  on  open  war. 
Pure  endogamy,  however,  resulting  in  this  manner,  is  pro- 
bably  rare ;  since  the  hostility  of  tribes  is  almost  universal. 
Bat  endogamy  is  likely  to  characterize  not  peaceful  groups 
alone,  but  also  groups  habitually  worsted  in  war.  An 
occasional  abducted  woman  taken  in  reprisal,  will  not  suffice 
to  establish  in  a  weak  tribe  any  precedent  for  wife-capture  ; 
but,  contrariwiae,  a  member  of  such  a  tribe  who  carries  ofl 
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a  woman^and  so  provokesthe  vengeance  of  a  strongertrifae 
robbed^  is  likely  to  meet  with  general  reprobation>  Hence 
manying  within  tho  tribe  will  not  onlj  be  babitoal,  bot 
there  will  arise  a  prejudioe,  and  eyentually  a  law^  against 
taking  wiyes  from  otber  tribea :  the  needs  of  self-preseira- 
tioD  will  make  tbe  tiibe  endogamous.  This  interpretaiion 
harmonizes  with  the  fact,  admitted  by^Mr.  M'Lennan^  that 
fche  endogamous  tribes  are  as  nameroaa  as  the  exogamoiu; 
and  also  with  the  fact  he  admits^  that  in  snndry  cases 
Clusters  of  tribes  allied  hj  blood  and  langpiage  are  some 
of  them  exogamona  and  some  endogamous. 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  among  tribes  not  difEering  mncli 
from  one  another  in  strength,  there  will  be  continual  ag« 
gressions  and  reprisals,  accompanied  by  mutual  robberies  of 
women.  No  one  of  them  will  be  able  to  supply  itself  with 
wiyes  entirely  at  the  ezpense  of  adjacent  tribes ;  and  hence^ 
in  each  of  them^  there  will  be  both  native  wives  and  wires 
taken  from  other  tribes :  there  will  be  both  exogamy  and 
endogamy.  Stealing  of  wiyes  will  not  be  reprobated^  be- 
cause  the  tribes  robbed  are  not  too  streng  to  be  defied;  and 
it  will  not  be  insisted  on^  because  the  men  who  have  stolen 
wiyes  will  not  be  numerous  enough  to  determine  the  ayerage 
opinion. 

If^  howeyer^in  a  Cluster  of  tribes  one  gains  prodominance 
by  frequent  successes  in  war — if  the  men  in  it  who  haye 
Stolen  wiyes  come  to  form  the  larger  number — if  the  pos- 
Session  of  a  stolen  wife  becomes  a  mark  of  that  brayery 
without  which  a  man  is  not  worthy  of  a  wife;  then  tho  dis* 
creditableness  of  marrying  within  the  tribe^  growing  into 

*  Since  tbe  above  sentence  was  written,  I  havQ,  by  a  bappy  coinddaie^ 
oome  upon  a  verifying  fiict,  in  tbc  Jiut-pnbliBbed  Life  in  ikt  Somiitrm  Itlet,  by 
tbe  Rar.  Kr.  GHU  (p.  47). '  A  man  balonging  to  one  of  the  tribea  in  Maagua 
itole  food  from  an  a^jaoent  tribe.  This  adjacent  tribe  arenged  itaelf  by  de- 
atraying  the  bonaee,  etc.,  of  tbe  thief 's  tribe.  Tbereupon  the  thieTa  tnb^  ufP7 
becauae  of  tbe  mischief  tbis  brougbt  upon  them,  killed  the  Üüef.  If  this  bap- 
pened  with  a  stealer  of  food,  still  more  wonld  it  be  likely  to  bappea  with  • 
■tealer  of  Aromen,  wben  tbe  tribe  robbed  was  the  more  powerftal. 
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disgraoefulnosfl^  will  end  in  a  peremptory  reqairement  to  get 
a  wife  from  another  tribe— if  not  in  open  war,  then  by  pri- 
vate theft :  tlie  tribe  will  become  ozogamons.  A  se* 
qaence  may  be  traced.  The  ezogamons  tribe  tbos  arising,  and 
growing  while  it  canses  adjacent  tribes  to  dwindle  by  robbing 
thom,  will  presently  divide ;  and  its  sections,  nsnrping  tho 
habitats  of  adjacent  tribes,  will  carry  with  them  the  estab- 
lished  exogamons  Habit.  When,  presently  becoming  hostile, 
these  diverging  snb-tribos  begin  to  rob  ono  anotber  of 
women,  tbere  will  arise  conditions  condocive  to  that  internal 
ezogamy  whicb  Mr.  M^ennan  Bnpposes,  rigbtly  I  think,  to 
replace  extemal  ezogamy.  For  unless  we  assnme  that  in 
a  Cluster  of  tribes,  each  will  undertake  to  rear  women  for 
adjacent  tribes  to  steal,  we  mnst  conclude  that  tho  ezoga- 
mons  reqnirement  will  be  met  in  a  qnaliBed  manner.  Wives 
bom  within  the  tribe  but  foreign  by  blood,  will,  nnder 
pressure  of  the  difficulty,  be  considered  allowable,  instead  of 
actually  stolen  wires.  And  thus,  indeed,  that  kinship  in  the 
female  line  which  primitive  irregalarity  in  the  relations  of 
the  sezes  originates,  will  become  established,  even  though 
male  parenthood  is  known ;  since  this  Interpretation  of  kin- 
ship will  make  possible  conformity  to  a  law  of  connuhium 
that  could  not  othorwise  be  obeyod. 

§  290.  Nothing  of  mach  importance  ia  to  be  said  respect- 
ing  ezogamy  and  endogamy  in  thcir  general  bearings  on 
social  life. 

Ezogamy  in  its  primitive  form  is  clearly  an  accompani- 
ment  of  the  lowest  barbarism ;  and  it  decreases  as  the  hos- 
tility  of  societies  becomes  Icss  constant,  and  the  usages  of 
war  mitigated.  That  the  implied  crossing  of  tribal  Stocks, 
where  these  tribal  Stocks  are  very  small,  may  be  advan- 
tageous,  physiologically,  is  true;  and  ezogamy  may  so 
secure  a  benefit  which  at  a  later  stage  is  secured  by  the 
mingling  of  conquering  and  conqnered  tribes ;  though  none 
who  bear  in  mind  the  thoughtlessness  of  savages  will  sup- 
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pose  sncli  a  benefit  to  haye  been  contemplated.  Bat  ihe 
ezogamons  cuistom  as  at  first  establiBhedj  implies  an  ex- 
tremely  abject  condition  of  women;  a  brutal  treatment  of 
tbem ;  au  eutire  abaence  o£  the  higber  aentiments  ibai  ac* 
Company  tbe  relatious  of  tbe  sezes.  Associated  witb  the 
Iowest  type  of  political  life,  it  is  also  associated  with  tlie 
lowest  type  of  domestic  life. 

Eyidently  endogomy^  whibh  at  tbe  outset  must  baye  dia« 
racterized  the  more  peacefnl  groupSi  and  wbicb  baa  pra* 
vailed  as  societies  baye  become  less  hostile,  is  a  ooncomitant 
of  tbe  higber  forms  of  tbe  &mily. 

[The  aboye  chapter^  written  before  the  middle  of  Sep* 
tember^  I  baye  kept  staudiug  in  type  for  seyeral  weeks: 
being  deterred  from  printiug  by  the  aunouncement  that  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  M^Lennan's  work  was  Coming  out, 
and  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  amendments  contained  in 
it  might  entail  some  modifications  of  my  criticisuas.  Cir- 
cumstances^  howeyer,  baye  preyented  Mr.  M'Lennan  from 
changing  bis  ezposition.  In  tbe  prefaoe  to  tbis  new 
edition  he  saya  : — 

"  Though  I  am  again  free  to  resome  the  studies  neceasary  for  its 
revision,  it  is  micertain  whether  I  could  soon  revise  it  in  a  satis&ctoiy 
mamier — so  that  I  am  without  an  answer  to  representations  made  to 
me,  that  it  is  better  it  shoold  be  made  accessible  to  students  with  its 
impeifections  than  that  it  ahould  remain  inacceadble  to  them.  I  hate 
done  this  the  more  readily  that,  on  the  whole,  I  still  adhere  to  the  eon- 
clasions  I  had  arrived  at  more  than  eleven  years  ago,  on  the  yarioui 
matters  which  are  discassed  in  '  Primitive  Marriage.*  '* 

I  uow,  therefore,  send  the  foregoing  pages  to  the  press 
unaltered.  The  quotations  are,  of  course,  from  the  first 
edition,  the  paging  of  which  does  not  correspond  with 
that  of  tbe  second.  I  baye  not,  boweyer,  thought  it  need* 
ful,  or  indeed,  desirable,  to  change  the  references;  sinoe  the 
first  edition  is  at  present,  and  probably  will  for  some  time 
be^  more  widely  diffused  than  the  second.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROMISCÜITF. 

§  291.  Alreatt,  in  the  chapter  on  ''  The  Primitive  Rehi- 
iions  of  the  Sexes^''  illastrations  have  been  given  of  tlie  in- 
definitenesB  and  inconstancy  of  the  connexions  between  men 
and  women  in  low  societies.  The  wills  of  the  strenger, 
nnchecked  bj  political  restraints,  nnguided  bj  moral 
sentiments,  dctermine  all  behavionr.  Forcibly  taking 
women  from  one  another,  men  recognize  no  tie  between 
the  sexes  save  that  which  might  establishes  and  liking 
maintains.  To  the  instances  there  given,  others  may  be 
added,  showing  that  at  first,  marriage,  as  we  nnderstand  it, 
hardly  exists. 

Bancroft  qnotes  Poole  as  saying  of  the  Haidahs  that  tho 
women  "cohabit  almost  promiscuonsly  with  their  own  tribe, 
thongh  rarely  with  other  tribes."  According  to  Captain 
Taylor,  the  Hill-tribes  of  the  Piney  Hills,  Madnra  dis- 
trict,  have  very  few  restrictions  upon  promiscuons  inter- 
coorse.  Describing  a  people  inhabiting  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
Captain  Harkness  says — "  They  [two  Erulars]  inf ormed  us 
that  the  Erulars  have  no  marriage  contract,  the  sexes 
cohabiting  almost  indiscriminately;  the  option  of  remaining 
in  nnion  or  of  separating  resting  principally  with  the 
female/'  Of  another  Indian  people,  the  Teehurs,  it  is 
naid  that  they  "live  together  almost  indiscriminately  in 
large  commnnities,  and  even  when  two  people  are  regaided 
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as  married  the  tie  is  bat  nominal."  And  according  to  a 
Brahmin  sepoy  who  liyed  more  tlian  a  year  with  tlie 
Andamanese^  promiscaity  is  so  f  ar  sanctioned  among  them 
bj  public  opinion,  that  a  man  wbo  is  refused  bj  an  nn- 
married  woman  ''considers  himself  insulted^"  and  some» 
times  takes  summary  vengeance. 

As  shown  by  instances  before  giron^  this  state  of 
things  is  in  many  low  tribes  very  little  qualified  by  sach 
form  of  anion  as  Stands  f or  marriage ;  whicli  sometimes  has 
not  even  a  name.  Temporary  fancies  determine  the  con« 
nexions  and  mere  whims  dissolyo  them.  What  is  said  of 
the  Mantras,  who  marry  without  acqnaintance  and  diToroe 
tor  trifleSj  and  among  whom  some  men  mairy  ''forty  or 
fifty'^  times,  may  be  taken  as  typical. 

§  292.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  thought  by  severol  writers 
to  imply  that  the  primitive  condition  was  one  of  unqnalified 
hetairism.  Complete  promiscniiy  is  held  to  have  been  not 
simply  the  practice  bat  in  some  sort  the  law.  Indeed,  the 
name  "  commanal  marriage "  has  been  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  for  this  earliest  phase  of  the  sexaal  rela- 
tions,  as  implying  recognized  rights  and  bonds.  I  do  not 
think  the  evidence  Warrants  os  in  conclading  that  pro- 
miscaity  cver  existed  in  an  anqnalified  form;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  even  had  it  so  existed,  the  name  ''  com« 
monal  marriage  "  wonld  not  convey  a  true  conception  of  it. 

As  before  contended,  the  initial  social  state  most  have 
been  one  in  which  there  were  no  social  laws.  Social  laws 
presnppose  continned  social  existence;  and  continaed  so- 
cial existence  presupposes  reprodaction  throagh  suocessive 
generations.  Hence  there  coald,  at  first,  have  been  no  such 
social  law  as  that  of  "  communal  marriage,  whero  eveiy 
man  and  woman  in  a  small  Community  were  regarded  as 
equally  married  to  one  another  " — there  could  have  been  no 
conception  of  ''commanal  marriage  rights.^'  The  words 
*'  marriage  "  and  "  rights  "  as  applied  to  such  a  state  have, 
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it  Beems  to  me^  mlBloading  connotations.  Each  implies  a 
daim  and  a  limitation.  If  the  claim  is  co-eztensive  witli 
Üie  members  of  the  tribe,  then  the  only  limitation  must  be 
one  exclading  members  of  other  tribes;  and  it  cannot^  I 
think,  be  aaid  that  the  idea  of  marriage  witbin  a  tribe  is 
generated  by  tbe  negation  of  the  Claims  of  those  belong- 
ing  to  other  tribes.  Bat  passing  oTer  the  termin- 

ologjf  let  US  consider  the  essential  qnestion  raised — ^whether 
what  we  may  call  tribal  monopoly  of  its  women^  regarded 
as  a  common  possession  held  against  other  tribes,  preceded 
individoal  monopoly  within  the  tribe.  Sir  John  Labbock 
considers  that  absence  of  indiyidnal  marital  possession  went 
along  with  absence  of  individnal  possession  generally : 
while  the  notion  of  private  ownership  of  other  things  did 
not  exist,  there  did  not  exist  the  notion  of  private  owner- 
ship of  women.  Jnst  as  in  the  earliest  stages  the  tribal 
territory  was  common  property,  so,  too,  he  thinks,  were 
the  women  of  the  tribe  common  property;  and  he  thinks 
that  private  ownership  of  women  was  established  only  by 
stealing  them  from  other  tribes  :  women  so  obtained  being 
recognized  as  belonging  to  their  captors.  Bat  while  con- 
corring  in  the  belief  that  the  development  of  the  con* 
ception  of  property  in  general,  has  had  mach  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  marital  relation,  it  is  qaite  possible  to 
dissent  from  the  belief  that  the  conception  of  property  was 
ever  so  nndeveloped  as  Sir  John  Lnbbock's  conclasion  im- 
plies. It  is  trne  that  the  idea  of  ownership  which  a  tribe 
has  in  the  territory  it  occapies,  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
many  animals,  solitary  and  gregorioos,  which  drive  tres- 
passers  away  from  their  lairs  or  habitats :  even  the  swans  on 
each  reach  of  the  Thames  resist  invading  swans  from  other 
reaches ;  and  the  public  dogs  in  each  qaarter  of  Constanti- 
nople  attack  dogs  from  other  quarters  if  they  encroach. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  generally  among  savages  there  is  a 
certain  Community  of  property  in  the  game  captured; 
thongh  not  an  nnqualified  Community.     Bat  the  reason  for 
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all  um  is  clear.  Land  is  jointlj  held  hy  hnnters  becanss 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  held ;  and  Joint  claims  to  the  food 
it  prodaoea  are  involved.  To  infer  that  iheie  is  not  in 
the  earliest  state  a  recognition  of  indiyidaal  properiy  in  otlier 
thing^^is,  I  think,  going  fartHer  than  either  the  probabilities 
or  the  facta  Warrant.  The  dog  shows  ns  some  notion  of 
ownership — ^will  not  only  fight  f or  the  prej  he  has  canght, 
or  f or  his  kennel^  bat  will  keep  guard  over  bis  master's 
clothes  or  other  belongings.  We  cannot  anppose  that  man 
in  his  mdeat  state  had  leas  notion  of  ownership  than  this. 
We  must  snppose  he  had  more ;  and  onr  aapposition  is  jasti- 
fied  by  eyidence.  Habitnally  savages  indiTidnallj  own  their 
weapons  and  implements^  their  decorations,  their  dresses. 
Even  among  the  degraded  Fuegians  there  is  private  pro- 
per<y  in  canoes.  Indeed,  the  very  conception  of  prospectire 
advantage  which  leads  an  intelligent  being  to  take  pos- 
Session  of,  or  to  make,  any  nsef ul  thing,  is  a  conception 
which  leads  hiin  to  resist  the  abstraction  of  that  thing. 
Qenerally,  possesaion  of  it  is  not  interfered  with,  becanse 
the  thing  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  a  fight ;  and  eren  where, 
after  resistanoe,  it  is  taken  by  another,  still  it  comes  to  be 
held  by  that  other  indiyidaally.  The  impnlses  which  lead 
primitive  men  thns  to  monopolize  other  objects  of  valne, 
must  lead  them  to  monopolize  women.  There  mnst  arise 
private  ownerships  of  women,  ignored  only  by  the  strengen 
who  establish  other  private  ownerships. 

And  this  conclnsion  seems  to  me  the  one  supported  by 
the  facts.  Everywhere  promiscuity,  however  marked,  is 
qnalified  by  nnions  having  some  persistence.  If,  in  the 
varions  oases  before  named,  as  also  among  the  Aleatian 
Islanders  and  the  Kntchins  of  North  America,  the  Bada- 
gas,  Knmmbahs  and  Koriahs  of  India,  the  Hottentots  and 
varions  other  peoples  of  Africa,  there  is  no  marriage  cere- 
mony;  we  have  in  the  very  Statement  an  implication  that 
there  is  something  having  the  natnre  of  marriage.  If,  as  with 
the  North  American  tribes  generally,  ''  nothing  more  than 
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fthe  peraonal  consent  of  the  paities/'  onsanctioned  and  an*> 
witnessed,  occurs ;  still  some  kind  of  nnion  is  alleged.  If, 
88  among  the  Bashmen  and  the  Indiana  of  California^ 
there  is  not  even  a  word  signifying  this  relation  between  the 
sezes ;  still  there  is  evidence  that  the  relation  is  known.  If 
among  such  people  as  the  Teehura  of  Oude^  the  general  pro- 
mificniiy  is  such  that ''  even  when  two  people  are  regarded 
as  married  the  tie  isbut  nominal/'  still,  some  ''are  regarded 
as  married."  The  very  lowest  races  now  ezisting — Fuegians, 
Anstralians,  Andamanese — show  us  that,  howeyer  inf ormally 
ihej  may  originate,  sexual  relationa  of  a  more  or  less  en- 
during  kind  exist;  and  I  do  not  see  reasons  for  concluding 
that  in  social  gronps  lower  than  these,  there  was  no  indi- 
yidnal  possession  of  women  by  men,  We  must,  I  think^ 
infer,  that  even  in  prehistorio  times,  promiscuity  was 
ohecked  by  the  establishment  of  individual  connezions, 
prompted  by  men's  likings  and  maintained  against  other 
men  by  force. 

§  293«  Admitting,  howeyer,  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
promiscnity  was  bat  in  a  small  degree  thns  qnalified^  lot  us 
note,  first,  the  resulting  ideas  of  kinship. 

Causes  direct  and  indirect,  will  conspire  to  produce  recog- 
nition  of  relationship  in  the  f emale  line  only,  Necessarily 
if  promiscnity  is  eztensivOi  and  if  there  is  a  larger  number 
of  children  bom  to  nnknown  fathers  than  to  known  fathers, 
it  must  happen  that  as  the  oonnezion  between  mother  and 
tshild  is  obvious  in  all  cases^  while  that  between  father  and 
child  is  inf erable  only  in  some  oases,  there  will  arise  a  habit 
of  thinking  of  matemal  kinship  rather  than  of  patemal. 
Ilence^  eren  in  that  minority  of  cases  where  patemity  is 
manifest,  children  will  be  thought  of  and  spoken  of  in  the 
same  way.  Among  ourselves  common  Speech  habitually  in- 
dicates  a  boy  as  Mr.  So-änd-so's  son,  though  descent  from 
bis  moiher  is  aa  fully  recognized;  and  a  converse  nsage, 
cansed   by   prevailing    promiscuity   among    savages,   will 
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lead  to  the  speaking  of  a  cUld  as  tlie  moiher's  childj  cvcm 
when  the  father  is  known. 

A  furtlier  cause  for  the  establishment  of  Chis  practice 
exists.  Though  we  conclude  that  promiscnitj  is  in  oll  cases 
qualified  by  nnions  having  some  daration^  jet  we  see  that  in 
the  lowest  stages^  as  among  the  Andamanese^  each  of  these 
nnions  ends  when  a  child  is  weaned:  the  result  being  that 
thereafter^  association  of  the  child  with  its  father  ceasee, 
while  association  with  its  mother  continues.  Conseqaentlj; 
even  when  there  is  acknowledged  patemily^  the  child  w31 
be  mostly  thonght  of  in  connezion  with  its  mother;  and  thnf 
will  be  confirmed  the  habit  otherwise  cansed. 

This  habit  having  arisen^  the  resnlting  sjstem  of  kinship 
in  the  female  line  will^  as  we  haye  seen^  bo  stren^thened  bj 
the  practice  of  exogamy  when  passing  from  tho  extemal  to 
the  internal  form.  The  reqnirement  that  a  wife  shall  be 
taken  from  a  foreign  tribe^  readily  becomes  confoanded 
with  tho  reqnirement  that  a  wife  shall  be  of  foreign  blood. 
If  matemal  descent  only  is  recognizedj  the  danghten 
of  foreign  women  within  the  tribe  will,  as  Mr.  McLennan 
argues,  be  rendered  available  as  wiyes  nnder  the  law  of 
exogamy;  and  the  custom  of  so  regarding  them  will  be 
strengthened  by  making  fnlfilment  of  this  law  possible, 
when  otherwise  fulfilmcnt  wonld  bo  impossible.  Ä  settled 
System  of  kinship  throagh  females,  and  interdict  against 
marriage  with  those  haying  the  same  family  name,  or  be* 
longing  to  the  same  clan,  will  result* 

Instances  collcctod  by  Mr.  M'Lennan  and  Sir  John  Lab' 
bock,  show  that  this  System  "  prevails  thronghoat  Western 
and  Eastem  Africa,  in  Circossia,  Hindostan,  Tartary,  Siberia, 
China,  and  Atustralia,  as  well  as  in  North  and  South  America." 
For  interpreting  it  in  the  above  manner  there  are  some  ad* 
ditional  reasons.  One  is  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  make 
the  startling  assnmption  that  male  parentage  was  at  first 
entirely  nnperoeiyed.  A  second  is  that  we  escape  an  in- 
oonsistency.    Male  parentage  is  habitually  known,  though 
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disregarded^  where  the  System  of  kinsliip  in  the  female  line 
now  obtains ;  f or  &ot  only  in  the  lowest  races  are  there  nnions 
persistent  enough  to  make  male  parentage  manifest^  bat  tlie 
very  statement  tliat  female  kinsliip  is  alone  connted^  can- 
not  be  made  by  theae  races  witbont  implying  a  conscioos- 
ness  of  male  kinship :  nay^  indeed,  liave  not  these  races, 
down  to  tbe  very  lowest,  always  a  word  f or  f atber  as  well  as 
a  word  for  motber  ?  And  a  tbird  is  tbat  commonly  tbe 
names  of  tbe  clans  wbicb  are  forbidden  to  intermarry,  such 
as  Wolf,  Bear,  Eagle,  Wbale,  etc.,  are  names  given  to  men  j 
implying,  as  I  baye  bef ore  contended  (§  170-3)  descent  from 
diatingoisbed  male  ancestors  bearing  tbose  names — desoent 
wbicb,  notwitbstanding  tbe  System  of  female  kinsbip,  was 
remembered  wbere  tbere  was  pride  in  tbe  connexion,^ 

§  294.  From  tbe  effects  of  onregnlated  relations  of  the 
sexes  on  tbe  System  of  formally-recognized  kinsbip,  in  pur- 
soing  wbicb  I  bave  diverged  somewbat  from  tbe  immediate 
topic,  let  US  now  pass  to  tbe  eifects  on  tbe  society  and  its 
indiyidaals. 

In  Proportion  to  tbe  prevalence  of  promiscuity,  tbero 
most  be  paacity  and  feebleness  of  relationsbips.  Besides 
baying  no  known  male  parents,  tbe  cbildren  of  eacb  motber 
are  less  connected  witb  one  anotber.  Tbey  are  only  half- 
brotbers  and  balf-sisters.     Family  bonds,  tberefore,  are  not 

*  I  may  add  hcre  &  conclnsive  proof  that  avowed  recog^ition  of  kinship  in 
the  female  line  only,  by  no  meauB  ihowi  an  nnconsclouflnesB  of  male  kinship. 
This  proof  ia  f  umiihed  by  that  converae  ciutom  which  aome  ancient  Aryana  had 
of  reoognizing  relationahip  throngh  malea,  aod  ignoring  rolatiooahip  throiigli 
femalea.  Wben  Oreatea,  after  killing  bia  mother  for  murdering  hii  fS&tber,  wM 
■bM>lTed  on  the  groond  nzged  by  him,  that  a  man  ia  related  to  hia  father  and 
not  to  hia  mother,  undeniable  evidence  waa  given  that  an  eatabliahed  doctrine 
of  kinahip  may  diaregard  a  oonnexion  which  ia  obyiooa  to  all — ^more  obTioaa 
than  any  other.  And  if  it  cannot  be  anppoaed  that  an  actual  unoonaeionaneaa 
of  motberhood  was  aaaociated  with  thia  aystem  of  exclnaiTe  kinship  throngh 
malea  anumg  tbe  Qreeka ;  then  there  is  no  adeqoate  wanant  for  the  aappoaition 
that  actval  nnconacionaneaa  of  fatherhood  woa  aaaociated  with  the  aystem  of 
excloaiTe  kinahip  through  femalea  among  aavagea. 


ij 
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only  weak  bat  cannot  spread  far ;  and  this  implies  def ect  of 
cohesion  among  members  of  the  sooietj.  Thougli  they  hare 
Bome  oommon  interests^  with  some  vagae  Botion  of  general 
kinsliipj  there  lacks  that  element  of  strength  arising  from 
the  interests  within  gproups  distinctlj  related  hj  blood« 
At  the  same  time,  the  establiahment  of  Subordination 
is  hindered.  Kothing  beyond  temporary  predominance 
o£  the  stronger  is  likelj  to  arise  in  the  absence  of  definite 
Camify  and  definite  descent :  there  oan  be  no  settled  poU- 
tical  control.  For  the  like  reason  the  growth  of  ancestor- 
worship^  and  of  the  religious  bonds  resulting  from  it,  are 
impeded.  Thos  in  sereral  ways  indefinite  sexual  relations 
hinder  social  self-preservation  and  social  evolution. 

Their  unfaYourableness  to  the  weif  are  of  offspring  scarcely 
needs  pointing   out.     Where  patemity  is  not  recognised, 
children  must  depend  almost  whoUj  on  matemal  care. 
Among  savages^  ezposed  as  they  are  to  erery  kind  of  priya- 
tion^  the  rearing  of  children  is  in  all  cases  difficult ;  and  it  Is 
necessarily  more  difficult  where  the  mother  is  unaided  by 
the  father.     So  too  is  it^  if  in  a  smaller  degree^  with  the 
progeny  of  brief  marriages^  such  as  those  of  the  Andam- 
anesoj  whose  custom    it  is  for    man    and    wife  to  pari 
when  a  child  bom  to  them  is  weaned.     Often  the  child 
must  afterwards  die  from  lacking  adequate  support  and  pre« 
tection^  which  the  mother  alone  cannot  give.     No  doubt, 
under  such  conditions^  miscellaneous  help  is  giyen.    Indeed, 
the  Andamanese  women  are  said  to  aid  one  another  in  sack- 
üng;  and  probably  food  and  other  things  are  fumished 
by  the  men  :  the  child  becomes^  in  a  measore,  the  child  of 
the  tribe.     But    indefinite  tribal  care  oan  bat  partially 
replace  definite  patemal  care.     How  unfarourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  population  are  these  unregulated  relations 
of  the  sexes,  we  hare,  indeed,  direct  evidence.    A  recent 
reporter^  Mr.  Francis  Day^  a  surgeon,  says  that  the  Andam- 
anese appear  to  be  gradually  dying  out.     He  saw  bat  one 
woman  who  had  as  many  as  three  living  children.     During 
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a  yesr^  thirtj-eight  deaths  werd  reported  and  onlj  fourteen 
births,  among  the  families  liying  near  the  European  settle- 
mentB. 

Tnming  from  progeny  to  parents^  it  is  dear  ihat 
to  them  also  the  absence  of  pereiAtent  marital  relations  ifi 
etziremely  mjnrions.  Maintenanoe  of  tihe  raoe^  in  so  far  as 
it  is  effeoted^  is  effected  at  an  excessive  cost  to  the  w<»nen ; 
and  thongh  the  men  xnay  not  suffer  directly^  yet  they  suffer 
mdireotly.  After  the  vigoar  of  matority  is  past^  there  come 
the  privations  of  an  early  deöline  nnmitigated  by  domestio 
asaistance.  Mr.  Bay  says  of  the  Andamanese  thut  f ew  appear 
to  live  to  a  greater  age  than  forty;  and  they  are  subject  to» 
%  Tariety  of  diseases.  Absence  of  those  higher  gratifications 
accompanying  deyeloped  fatnily  life^  is  also  to  be  noted  as  a 
ooncoxnitant  evfl. 

Irregnlar  relations  of  the  sexes  are  thus  at  Yariance 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Booiety,  of  the  yonng^  and  of  the 
adolts.  We  before  saw  that  in  all  respeots  the  tndts  of 
the  primitive  man— physical,  emotional^  intellectual — are 
immense  hindrances  to  social  evolution;  and  here  we  see 
that  his  lack  of  those  sentimenta  which  lead  to  persistent 
marriageSy  oonstitutes  a  f  urther  hindrance. 

§  295.  Out  of  this  lowest  state^  howeyer,  there  tend  to 
arise  higher  states.  In  two  ways  do  gronps  thus  loose  in 
their  sexual  relations^  evolye  into  groups  haying  sexual 
relations  of  more  d^finite  kinds. 

H,  as  we  have  eondnded,  prevailing  promiscoity  was 
from  the  first  accompanied  by  unions  having  some  dura« 
tion — ii,  as  we  may  infer^  the  progeny  of  such  unions 
were  more  likely  to  be  reared^  and  more  likely  to  be 
ngorous^than  the  rest;  then  the  average  result  must  have 
been  multiplication  and  predominance  of  individuals  de- 
rived  from  such  unions.  And  bearing  in  niind  that 
among  these  there  would  be  inherited^  natures  leaning 
towards  such  unions  more  than  other  natures  leaned«  we 
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mnst  infer  that  there  wonld^  from  generation  to  geneni« 
tion,  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  Bucli  nnions  along  certaiii 
lines  of  descent.  Where  they  favoured  race-maintenance, 
snmyal  of  the  fittest  wonld  furiher  the  establishment  of 
them.  I  say  advisedly — where  they  &yoared  raoe-mamten- 
ance ;  because  it  is  conceirable  that  in  yery  barren  habitats 
they  might  not  do  this.  Seznal  relations  oondaciye  to  tfae 
rearing  of  many  children  wonld  be  of  no  adTontage:  the 
food  wonld  not  snflice.  It  may  be^  too,  that  in  yery  in- 
clement  habitats  more  carefnl  nnrtnre  wonld  be  nseleas; 
since  where  the  hardships  to  be  bome  in  adnlt  life  were 
extreme^  the  raising  of  children  that  could  not  beer  them 
wonld  not  help  to  preserve  the  Bociety— nay,  by  wasting 
food  and  efFort^  might  proye  detrimental.  The  abiliiy  of  a 
child  to  snryive  with  no  care  beyond  that  which  its  mother 
can  giye^  may  in  some  circnmstonces  be  a  test  of  fitness 
for  the  life  to  be  led.  Bnt  saye  in  snch  extreme  cases,  the 
fayonrable  effects  on  offspring  mnst  tend  to  establish  in  a 
social  gronp^  persistent  relations  of  the  sexes. 

The  stmggle  for  existence  between  societies  condnoes  to 
the  same  effect.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitation,  what- 
ever  increases  the  power  of  a  tribe^  either  in  nnmben  or  in 
yigonr^  gives  it  an  advantage  in  war ;  so  that  other  things 
eqnal,  societies  characterized  by  sexnal  relations  that  are  the 
least  irregnlar,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  conqner.  I  say 
other  things  eqnal,  becanse  co-operating  canses  interfeie. 
Snccess  in  battle  does  not  depend  wholly  on  relatiye  nnm- 
bers  or  relatiye  strengths.  There  come  into  play  oonrage, 
endnrance^  swiftness^  agility^  skill  in  the  nse  of  weapons, 
Thongh  otherwise  inferior^  a  tribe  may  conqner  by  the 
qnickness  of  its  members  in  tracking  enemies^  l^  cnn« 
ning  in  ambnsh^  etc.  Moreoyer^  if  among  a  number  of 
adjacent  tribes  there  are  no  great  differences  in  degrees 
of  promiscuity,  conflicts  among  them  cannot  tend  to 
establish  higher  sexnal  relations.  Hence,  only  an  ooca- 
sional  efFect   can   be  prodncedj   and  we   may  anticipate 
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tliai  which  tlie  facta  indicate — a  slow  and  very  irregulär 
diminution.  la  some  cases^  too^  profosion  of  food  and 
favourable  climate,  may  render  less  important  the  advan- 
tage  which  the  offspring  of  regulär  sexual  relations  have 
orer  ihose  of  irregulär  ones.  And  tUs  maj  be  the  reason 
whj  in  a  place  like  Tahiti^  where  lifo  is  so  easilj  main- 
tained  and  children  so  easily  reared^  great  sexual  irregu- 
larity  was  found  to  co-exist  with  large  population  and  con- 
siderable  social  adyance. 

Asj  howeyer,  under  ordinary  conditions  the  rearing  of 
more  numerous  and  stronger  offspring  must  have  been 
fayoured  by  more  regulär  sexual  relations^  there  musty  on 
the  ayerage^  haye  been  a  tendency  for  the  societies  most 
characterized  by  promiscuity  to  disappear  before  those  less 
characterized  by  it. 

§  296.  Considering  the  facts  from  the  eyolution  point  of 
riew^  we  see  that  at  first  the  domestic  relations  are  but 
Kttle  more  developed  than  the  political  relations :  inco*- 
herence  and  indefiniteness  characterize  both. 

From  this  primitive  stage,  domestic  evolution  takes  place 
in  seyeral  directions  by  increase  of  coherence  and  definite- 
ness.  Connexions  of  a  more  or  less  enduring  kind  are  in 
some  cases  formed  between  one  woman  and  seyeral  men.  In 
some  cases^  and  yery  commonly,  enduring  connexions  are 
formed  between  one  man  and  seyeral  women.  Such  relations 
co-exist  in  the  same  tribe,  or  they  characterize  different 
tribes ;  and  along  with  them  there  usually  co-exist  relations 
between  indiyidual  men  and  indiyidual  women.  The  eyi« 
dence  implies  that  all  these  marital  forms  by  which  pro- 
miscuity is  restricted^  haye  equally  early  origins. 

The  different  types  of  the  family  thus  initiated^  haye  now 
to  be  oonsidered.     We  will  take  them  in  the  aboye  ordcr. 


CHAPTEE  YI. 


FOLYANDBT. 


§  297.  Proxibcuity  may  be  calied  indefinite  polyandiy 
joined  with  indefinite  polygynj ;  and  one  mode  of  advanoe 
ia  by  a  diminntion  of  tlie  indefiniteness. 

Conceming  the  Fuegians,  Adinipal  Fitzroy  says  : — "  We 
have  Bome  reason  to  think  there  were  parties  who  lired 
in  a  promiscuous  manner — a  few  women  being  witb  many 
men  " :  a  condition  which  may  be  regarded  as  promiscuity 
to  a  slight  degree  limited.  Bat  not  dwelling  on  tbis 
doubtfully-made  statement,  let  ns  pass  to  positive  State- 
ments conceming  wbat  may  be  described  as  definite 
polyandry  joined  with  definite  polygyny.  Of  the  Todas, 
we  are  told  by  Shortt  that — 

*'  If  there  be  four  or  five  brothers,  and  one  of  them,  being  old  enough, 
gets  married,  his  wife  claims  all  the  other  brothen  as  her  hnsbands, 
and  as  they  snccessively  attain  manhood,  ahe  eonsorts  with  them ;  or  if 
the  wife  has  one  or  more  yovnger  listen,  tiiey  in  iura,  on  ^H^wwig  % 
marriageable  age,  beeome  the  wives  of  their  sister*»  hosband  or  hns- 
bandSy  and  thus  in  a  family  of  sereral  brothers,  there  may  be»  accord- 
ing  to  eircumstances,  ouly  one  wife  for  them  all,  or  many ;  bat,  one  or 
more,  they  all  live  nnder  one  roof,  and  cohabit  promisouonaly/' 
Akin  to  this  arrangement^  thongh  differing  in  the  respect 
that  the  husbands  are  not  brothers^  is  that  which  exists 
among  the  Nairs.  From  several  authorities  Mr.  McLennan 
fcakes  the  Statements  that — 

"  It  is  the  cnstom  for  one  woman  *  to  have  attached  to  her  two  males, 
or  four,  or  perhaps  more,  and  they  cohabit  aecording  to  roles.*    With 
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thift  accouni  that  of  Hamilton  agrees,  axeepting  that  he  states  that  a 
Nair  woman  could  have  no  more  than  twelve  hasbands,  and  had  to 
■eleci  these  nnder  eertain  restrictions  as  to  rank  and  caste.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bnchanan  states  that  the  women  alter  marriage  are  free  to 
cohahit  with  any  number  d  men,  ander  eertain  restriotionB  as  to  tribe 
and  eaate.  It  is  eonsiBtent  with  the  three  aceovnts,  and  is  direotljr 
•tated  hj  Hamilton»  that  a  Nair  may  be  one  in  seTeftd  oombinations 
ef  hnabanda." 

Here^  then^  along  with  polyandrj  to  Bome  extent  defined, 
there  goes  polygyny^  also  to  some  extent  defined.  And 
with  the  semi-ciyilized  Tahitians^  one  of  the  several  forma 
of  sexnal  relations  was  akin  to  this.  Ellis  says  that  ^'  those 
among  the  middle  or  higher  ranks  who  practised  polygamy 
allowed  their  wives  other  liusbands/' 

From  these  forms  o£  the  family^  if  the  word  taaj  be  ex- 
tended  to  them,  in  which  polyandry  and  polygyny  are 
nnited^  we  pass  to  those  forms  which  come  nnder  the  head 
of  polyandry  proper.  In  one  of  them  the  hnsbands  are  not 
related ;  in  the  other  they  are  akin^  and  nsnaUy  brothers. 

§  298.  Already  we  haye  seen  that  polyandrous  house- 
holds^  apparently  of  the  rader  sort,  occnr  in  tribea  having 
also  polygynoofl  honseholds:  the  Caribs,  the  Esquimaux, 
and  the  Warans^  having  been  instanced;  Another  case  ia 
famished  by  the  Alentian  Isländers,  who  are  polygynists^ 
bat  among  whom»  according  to  Bastian,  a  '^  woman  may 
enter  into  a  doablemarriagej  inasmach  as  she  has  a  right  to 
take^'  an  additional  hosband.  The  aborigines  of  the 
Canarj  Islands  practised  polyandry,  probably  not  fratemal. 
Humboldt  teils  us  that  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  at 
Lancerota,  they  foand  "  a  very  singolor  costom.  *  *  *  A 
woman  had  several  hnsbands.  *  *  *  A  husband  w&m  con- 
sidered  as  socb  only  daring  a  lunar  revolntion.^^  And  to 
these  cases  of  the  rader  polyandry  which  I  find  among  my 
own  data,  I  may  add  others  given  by  Mr.  McLennan :  he 
names  the  Kasias  and  the  Saporogian  Cossaks  as  ezempli« 
fyingit. 
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Of  the  liigher  form  of  poljandry  many  instanoes  occar: 
sometimes  co-existing  in  the  same  societj  witli  tKe  Iower 
formj  and  sometimes  ezisting  alone.     Tennent  teils  ns  that 

'*  Polyandry  preYails  thronghout  tlie  interior  of  Ceylon,  ebieflj 
amongst  the  wealthier  olasBefi;  of  whom,  one  womaa  has  fireqaeallj 
ihree  or  four  hnsbands,  and  sometimeB  as  many  aa  aeyen.  •  •  %  Am 
a  general  mle  the  hnsbands  are  members  of  the  same  Cftmilj»  and  rncMi 
firequenÜy  brothers." 

Of  other  peoples  definitely  stated  to  practise  this  kind  of 
polyandry,  Mr.  M'Lennan  enumerates^  in  America  the 
Avaroes  and  the  Maypnres^  and  in  Asia  those  of  Kashmir, 
Ladak^  Elinawer,  Elistewar^  and  Sirmor.  That  it  existed 
in  ancient  times  where  it  is  not  known  now^  we  have  also 
indications.  Strabo  relates  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia  Felix 
that  all  of  the  same  family  married  one  wife  in  common. 
In  an  ancient  Hindu  epic,  the  Mahabharata,  a  princess  is 
described  as  married  to  Rve  brothers.  And^  according  to 
Csdsar^  there  was  fratemal  polyandry  among  the  Ancient 
Britons. 

§  299.  What  are  we  to  say  conceming  the  origin  and 
development  of  this  type  of  the  domestic  relationsf 

As  bef ore  contended^  facts  do  not  snpport  the  belief  that 
it  arose  from  female  infanticide  and  consequent  scarcity  of 
women.  We  saw  that  it  does  not  prevail  where  wife- 
stealing,  said  also  to  resnlt  from  scarcity  of  women,  is 
habitual;  bnt  that  in  such  cases  polygyny  is  the  more  osnal. 
We  also  saw  that  its  frequent  oo-existence  with  polygyny 
negatives  the  belief  that  it  is  due  to  excess  of  males.  Trae, 
of  the  Todas,  we  read  that  owing  •'  to  the  great  scarcity  of 
women  in  this  tribe,  it  more  frequently  happens  that  a 
btngle  woman  is  wife  to  several  hnsbands.''  Bat  against 
this  may  be  set  such  a  case  as  that  of  Tahiti,  where  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  women  were  scarce,  and  where  the 
polyandry  that  was  associated  with  polygyny,  went  along 
with  other  loose  sexual  relations — where  **  brothers,  or 
members  of  the  same  family,  sometimes  exchanged  their 
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wiTes,  wliile  the  wife  of  erety  indiridaal  was  also  the  wife 
of  his  iaio  or  friend/' 

Nor  can  we^  I  think^  ascribe  it  to  porertj;  thongh 
porertj  may,  in  Bome  cases^  be  the  cause  of  its  oontixkuance 
and  spread.  We  haye  direct  evidence  that  it  is  general  in 
some  commonities  wkich  are  relatirely  well  off;  and  f orther^ 
ihat  thongh  in  some  cases  distinctive  of  the  poorer  classes^ 
it  is  in  other  cases  the  reverse.  As  above  qnoted,  Tennent 
teils  ns  that  in. Ceylon,  polyandry  prevails  ^'chiefly  among 
the  wealthier  classes'':  implying  that  as,  among  the  poorer 
classes  each  man  has  commonly  one  wife,  if  not  more,  the 
canse  there  is  neither  lack  of  women  for  wiyes,  nor  lack  of 
abiKty  to  maintain  wiyes. 

We  must  rather,  I  think,  in  pnrsuance  of  conclnsions 
already  dmwn,  regard  polyandry  as  one  of  the  types  of 
marital  relations  emerging  from  the  primitive  nnregnlated 
State;  and  one  which  has  sorriTed  where  competing  forms, 
not  being  favonred  by  the  conditions,  have  &dled  to  ex- 
tingnish  it. 

§  300.  When  from  that  form  of  polyandry,  little  above 
promiscnity,  in  which  one  wife  has  several  nnrelated 
hnsbands  and  each  of  the  hosbands  has  other  nnrelated 
wiyes,  we  pass  to  that  form  in  which  the  nnrelated  hos- 
bands have  bnt  one  wife,  thenoe  to  the  form  in  which 
the  hnsbands  are  related,  and  fmally  to  the  form  in  which 
they  are  brothers  only ;  we  trace  an  adrance  in  family  strnc- 
tnre.  Already  I  haye  ref erred  to  Mr.  M'Lenoan's  indication 
of  the  different  results, 

Where,  as  among  the  Nairs,  each  woman  has  seyeral  nn- 
related hnsbands,  and  each  of  the  hnsbands  has  seyeral 
nnrelated  wiyes,  not  only  is  the  patemal  blood  of  the  ofF- 
tpring  nnknown,  bat  children  of  each  man  commonly  exist 
in  several  honaeholds.  Besides  the  fact  that  the  only 
known  kinship  is  throngh  the  woman,  there  is  the  fact 
that  each  man's  domestic  interest,  not  limited  to  a  particnl&t 
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group  of  children^  ia  lost  by  disBipation.  Maternal  pareii^ 
hood  alone  being  concentrated  and  patemal  parenthood 
diSuaed^  the  family  bonds  are  bnt  little  stronger  tihan  those 
acoompanying  general  promisouity.  BesideB  bifl  moiher^  a 
man's  ovlj  kno^wn  relations  are  bis  half-brothers  and  half- 
sisters  and  tbe  cbildren  of  bis  baU-sisteTS. 

Wbere  tbe  unrelated  bnabands  are  limited  to  one  wifej 
and  wbere  their  cbildren,  thougb  tbey  cannot  be  affiüaled 
upon  tbeir  fatbera  individnally,  form  a  Single  domeatio 
groupi  tbere  ia  aoine  Bpbere  for  tbe  patemal  f eelinga. 
Eacb  basband  baa  an  interest  in  tbe  offapring,  Bom»  of 
wbom  may  be,  ahd  piobably  are,  bia  own :  occaaionally,  in* 
deed,  being  aeverally  attributed  to  eacb  by  likeneaa,  or  hj 
tbeir  motber'a  atatement.  Tböugb  tbe  poaitiyely*known 
relationabipa  remain  tbe  aame  aa  in  tbe  laat  oaae,  yet  tbere 
ia  aome  advance  in  tbe  formation  of  domeatio  groUpa. 

^d  tben,  aa  Mr.  M'Laman  pointa  out,  wbere  tbe  bna« 
banda  are  brotbera,  tbe  cbildren  bave  a  known  blood  in  tbe 
male  line  aa  well  aa  in  tbe  f  emale  line.  Eacb  boy  or  girl  in 
tbe  family  ia,  if  not  a  son  or  daugbter,  atill  a  nepbew  or 
nieoe,  of  eacb  boaband.  Tbia  fixing  of  tbe  anceatry  on  both 
aidea  evidently  atrengthena  tbe  family  bond.  Beyond  the 
doaer  kinabipa  in  eacb  group,  tbere  now  ariae  in  aucoeaaiye 
generationa,  allianoea  between  groupa,  not  on  tbe  female 
aide  <mly,  but  on  tbe  male  aide.  And  tbia  ramification  oi 
oonneziona  becomea  an  eiement  of  aocial  atrengtb.^ 

So  tbat  aa,  in  paaaing  from  promiacuily  to  polyandxy,  wo 

*  It  ia  proper  to  point  out  here  tbat  tbe  name  fratenud  pol  jandry  doet  not 
eiactly  represent  the  facta,  and  tbat  in  reality  tbere  eziata  no  such  inttitotioii. 
A  polyaiidrj  ataiotlj  f ratemal,  wovld  iBipI/  Ümt  tiie  hnabanda  had  dMoonded 
from  a  monogamio  nmon;  for  only  tben  oonld  tlioj  be  brotfaen  in  tbe  fbfl 
■anae  of  tbe  woid.  In  a  poljandric  aoeiety  tbe  ao-called  brotbera  wbo  beoomt 
bosbanda  of  one  wife,  are  deacendanta  of  one  motber  by  fatbera  wbo  wert 
brotbera  on  tbe  matemal  aide^  and  aometbing  leaa  than  conaina  on  tbe  patenuJ 
aide.  Tbe  ao-ealled  btothera  mn  tberalbire  aomeÜdng  more  tban  balf -brolliera. 
Tbia  quaUflcatioBi  brnrever,  doee  nai  n^gatipe  tbe  atatement  tbat  tke  mak 
blood  of  tbe  cbildren  ia  known. 
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pass  (d  more  ooherexit  and  definüe  domesüc  relations^  so  do 
we  in  passing  from  tHe  lower  forma  of  poijandiy  to  tlie 
higher. 

§  301.  What  must  we  say  conceming  polyandry  in  re- 
Bpect  of  its  effects  on  social  seif -preservation^  on  the  rearing 
of  ofbpring^  and  on  the  lives  of  adolts  f  Some  who  have 
had  good  opportonities  of  jndging,  contend  that  in  certain 
places  it  is  adrantageous.  It  wonld  seem  Ühat  jast  as  there 
are  habitats  in  which  only  inferior  f orms  of  animals  can 
ezistj  so  in  societies  physically  conditioned  in  particolar 
ways^  the  inferior  forms  of  dömestio  lifo  surrive  becaose 
they  alone  are  practicable. 

In  his  recent  work,  The  Abode  of  8naw,  Mr,  Wilson, 

discnssing  the  Tibetan  polyandrj  in  its  adaptation  to  the 

barren  Himalayan  region,  says: — 

"There  is  a  tendency  on  the  pari  of  population  to  increase  at  a 
greater  ratio  than  its  power  of  prodacing  food ;  and  few  more  effectnal 
means  to  check  that  tendency  could  well  be  davised  than  the  System  of 
Tibetan  polyandry,  taken  in  conjunotion  with  the  Lama  monastries  and 
nnnneries.  Very  likely  it  was  never  deliberately  devised  to  do  so,  and 
came  down  from  some  veiy  rüde  state  of  society;  bnt,  at  all  events,  it 
mnst  have  been  found  exceedingly  serviceable  in  repressing  popnlation 
among,  what  Eoeppen  so  well  calls,  the  snow-lands  of  Asia.  If  popnla- 
tion had  increased  there  at  the  rate  it  has  in  England  during  this 
centory,  frightful  results  mnst  have  foUowed  either  to  the  Tibetans  or 
to  their  immediate  neighbonrs.  As  it  is,  almost  eveiy  one  in  the 
Him&laya  has  either  land  and  a  hoose  of  his  own,  or  land  and  a  honse 
in  which  he  has  a  share,  and  which  provide  for  his  protection  and 
sabsistence.  *  *  *  1  was  a  little  snrprised  to  find  that  one  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries  defended  the  polyandry  of  the  Tibetans,  not  as  a 
thing  to  be  approved  of  in  the  abstract  or  tolerated  among  Christians, 
bat  as  good  for  the  heathen  of  so  sterile  conntry.  In  taking  this  view, 
he  proceeded  on  the  argoment  that  saperabtmdaat  popolafcion,  in  au 
nnfertOe  conntry,  mtist  be  a  great  oahuiuty»  and  prodnce  *  etemal  war- 
iare  or  etemal  want.'    Tnmer  iook  also  a  similar  view." 

Conceming  the  effects  on  the  welfare  of  oSspring,  I  do 
not  meet  with  definite  Statements.  If,  however,  it  be  tme 
that  in   so  Yery  infertile  a  habitat,  a  form   of    marriage 
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whioli  tends  to  check  increase  is  adrantageoas;  the  im« 
plication  is  that  tlie  diildren  in  each  f amily  sre  better  off, 
phjBicallj  considered^  than  thej  wonld  be  were  monogamic 
unions  the  rale :  being  better  fed  and  clothed  the  mortalitj 
among  them  mnst  be  lese,  and  tbe  growtb  more  yigorons. 
As  to  the  accompanying  mental  inflnence»  we  can  ontj  sas« 
pect  that  confliot  of  anthority  and  absence  of  specific  patcr- 
nity^  must  entail  serions  evils. 

The  liyes  of  adults,  if  we  maj  accept  the  testimonies  kA 
travellers^  do  not  appear  to  be  so  injorioaslj  aSected  as 
might  haye  been  anticipated.     Mr.  Wilson  says : — 

"In  a  primitive  and  not  veiy  setüed  state  of  society,  when  tlie  liead 
of  a  feanily  is  often  called  away  on  long  meroantile  jonmeya,  or  to 
attend  at  conrt,  or  for  pnrpoaes  of  war,  it  is  a  oertain  adTaatage  that  he 
ahonld  be  aUe  to  leare  a  relative  in  his  plaoe  whose  interestsare  bound 
up  with  his  own.  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  haa  snggested  that  polyandfj 
arose  among  a  pastoral  people,  whose  men  were  awayfix>m  their  funihes 
for  months  at  a  time,  and  where  the  dnty  of  protecting  their  fiunilies 
would  be  nndertaken  by  the  brothers  in  tum.  The  System  eertainly 
answers  such  an  end,  and  I  never  knew  of  a  case  where  a  polyandrio 
wife  was  left  withoat  the  societj  of  one  at  least  of  her  hasbands.** 
He»also  quotes  Turner  as  saying : — 

'*  The  influence  of  this  costom  on  the  manners  of  the  people,  as  far  u 
I  could  trace,  has  not  been  anfavonrable.  ♦  «  «  To  the  privilege  of  an- 
bonnded  liberty  the  wife  here  adds  the  character  of  mistress  of  the 
family  and  companion  of  her  hasbands.  Bat,  lest  so  pleasing  a  pictare 
may  delade  some  of  the  strong-minded  ladies  (of  America)  to  get  ap  an 
agitation  for  the  establishment  of  polyandry  in  the  West,  I  mnst  say  it 
Struck  me  that  the  having  many  hasbands  sometimes  appeared  to  be 
only  having  many  masteis  and  increased  toil  and  trouble." 

So,  too,  in  the  lately-republished  narrative  of  Mr.  George 
Bogle's  mission  toTibet^in  WarrenHastings'  time  we  read:— 
"  They  dab  together  in  matrimony  as  merdhants  do  in  trade.  Nor 
18  this  Joint  oonoem  often  productive  of  jealoasy  among  the  partnen. 
They  are  litÜe  addieted  to  jealoosy.  Dispatea,  indeed,  sometimes  arise 
about  the  children  of  the  marriage ;  bat  they  are  aettled  either  by  a 
oomparison  of  the  features  of  the  child  with  those  of  its  several  fathen. 
or  left  to  the  determination  of  its  mother." 

§  802.  Tf  we  regard  polyandry  as  one  of  scveral  uiarital 
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trrangements  independently  originating  in  tlie  earliest 
Bocieties,  ire  Bhall  not  Interpret  its  decline  in  the  same  way 
as  if  we  consider  it  a  transitional  form  once  passed  throngh 
bj  everj  raoe^  as  Mr.  McLennan  apparentlj  does. 

To  one  of  the  causes  wliich  lie  assigns  f  or  its  decline^  we 
va&jj  indeed^  assent.  He  points  out  that  in  some  cases^  as 
among  the  Eandjans^  a  chief  has  a  wif e  to  himself,  thongh 
inferior  people  are  polyandrons ;  and  we  leam  from  Horace 
della  Penna's  acconnt  of  Thibet^  latelj  repnblished,  that 
in  his  time  a  kindred  difference  existed  there :  he  says  that 
poljandry  ''seldom  oconrs  with  noble  folk,  or  those  in  easy 
circnmstances,  who  toke  one  wife  alone^  and  sometimes^  bat 
rarely,  more/'  Hence,  with  Mr.  M'Lennan,  we  may  infer 
that  since  the  habits  of  the  higher  in  all  societies  spread 
downwards^  imitation  tends  to  make  monogamy  replace 
polyandry  where  circumstances  do  not  hinder.  Bat  Mr. 
M'Lennan^  not  regarding  this  dying  ont  of  inferior  forms  in 
presence  of  saperior  forms  as  the  sole  canse^  endeayoars  to 
show  that  the  saperior  forms  also  arise  by  transf ormation  of 
the  inferior.  Taking  as  typical  the  polyandry  of  Ladak, 
where  the  eldest  brother  has  a  priority^  and  where^  on  his 
deathy  '^  his  property,  autharity,  and  widow  devolve  upon  his 
neoßt  brother/^  he  affiliates  apon  this  the  arrangement  among 
the  early  Hebrews,  ander  which  "  the  Levir  had  no  alter- 
native bat  to  take  the  widow  [of  his  brother]  ;  indeed^  she 
was  his  wife  without  anyfarm  ofmarriage'*  And  he  hence 
infers  that  monogamy  and  polygyny^  as  ezisting  among  the 
Hebrews,  had  been  preceded  by  polyandry :  saying  that — 
"  It  is  impossiblo  not  to  belieTo  that  we  have  here  presented  to  na 
gacoeflsive  stages  of  decay  of  one  and  the  same  original  Institution ; 
impossible  not  to  connect  the  Obligation,  in  its  several  phases,  with 
what  we  have  seen  prevaüing  in  Ladak ;  impossible  not  to  regard  it  as 
haying  originally  been  a  right  of  succession,  or  the  coonterpart  of  such 
a  right,  derived  from  the  proctice  of  polyandry." 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  qaite  possible  to  find  in  the 
costoms  of  primitire  peoples,  another  explanation  which  is 
mach  more  nataral.    Under  early  social  Systems,  wivesi 
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beiag  regarded  as  property,  are  inherited  in  tha  same  way  ai 
other  property.      When  we  read  that  among  tbe  ^'Bella- 
boUahs  (HaidatiB),  the  widow  of  tlie  deceased  is  tmnsferred 
to  his  brother^B  barem  j^'  that  among  the  Zulus,  *^  tbe  widow 
is  transf  eired  to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  hnsband  on  his 
death  ;'^  that  among  the  DamaraSj  ''  when  a  chief  dies,  his 
suryiving  wives  are  transfefied  to  his  brother  or  to  hi» 
neareat  relaiion;'^  the  suspicion  is  raised  that  thia  taking 
poBsession  pf  a  brother's  yriie  has  nothing  to  do  with  poly- 
andry.    This:  suspicion  is  confirmed  on  finding  that  üi 
Congo  '^  i£  there  be  throe  brothers,  and  one  of  them  die^ 
the  two  sonriyors  share  his  concnbines  between  them;^'  od 
finding  that  in  Samoa^  "  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husbandi 
conaidered  himself  eniitled  to  have  his  brother's  wif  e  ;^'  on 
finding  that  in  ancient  Yem  Paz,  ''  the  brother  of  the  de- 
ceased at  once  took  her  [the  widow]  as  his  wife  even  if  he 
was  married,  and  if  he  did  not,  anoiher  reliUion  had  a  righi 
to  her/'     These  facts  imply  that  where  wives  are  classed 
simply  as  objects  of  value   (usually  purchased)    the  suc- 
cession  to  them  by  brothera  goes  along  with  succession 
in  general.    And  if  there  needs  f  urther  evidence,  I  xnay 
oite  this — ^that  in  sundry  places   a  father's  wires  are  ix> 
herited.     Thomson   says  that  among  the  New  Zealanders 
"  father's  wives  descended  to  their  sons,  and  dead  brothers' 
wives  to  their  sorviving  brothers/'     Of  the  Mishmis,  Bow- 
latt  states  that  ^  when  a  man  dies  or  becomes  old,  it  is  the 
cnstom  of  these  people  for  the  wiyes  to  be   distributed 
amongst  his  sonsj  who  take  them  to  wifa''     Torquemada 
mentions  provinces  of  Mexico  in  which  the  sons  inherited 
those  wiyes  of  their  fathers  who  had  not  yet  borne  sons  to 
the  deceased.    In  his  Äbeokuta,  Burton  states  that  among 
the  Egbas  '^  the  son  inherits  all  the  father's  wiyes  saye  his 
own  mother/'     We  leam  from  Bosman  that  on  the  Slaye 
Coast,  '^  npon  the  father's  death«  the  eldest  son  inherits  not 
only  all  his  goods  and  oattle,  bat  his  wiyes  *  *  *  ezcept 
bis  own  mother/'    And  in  Dahomey,  the  king'a  eldest  son 
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"inlierits  the  deceased'a  wirea  and  makes  them  hia  own, 
ezceptiugfj  of  conrse,  tlie  vornan  that  bare  him." 

We  cannot,  then,  admit  tbat  the  practice  of  marrying  a 
dead  brofcter'a  widow  implies  pre-existenca  of  polyandry ; 
and  cannot  accept  the  inference  that  ont  of  decaying  poly- 
andry higher  forma  of  marriage  grew  up. 

§  303.  Coosidering  tbe  several  forma  of  polyandry  as 
typea  of  domestio  relationa  whioh  hare  ariaen  by  anccessive 
limiiationa  of  promiscnity,  we  mast  say  that  in  this  or  that 
Bociety  they  bare  erolred,  bare  anrrired,  or  bave  been 
extingnished,  according  as  the  aggregate  of  conditiona  baa 
detennined.  Probably  in  aome  oasea  tbe  lower  polyandry 
baa  not  been  anpplanted  by  tbe  bigber,  becaose  the  two  bare 
not  80  coroe  into  oompetition  that  t^  better  resolta  of  the 
faigber  have  made  themaelrea  feit.  In  competition  vitb 
polygyny  and  monc^amy,  polyandry  may,  in  aome  cases, 
hare  bad  tbe  adrantage  for  reosona  obove  cited:  polygjmio 
and  monogamic  famibea  dying  oat  becaoae  tbe  offspring 
of  tbem  were  relatively  ill-fed. 

On  the  other  band,  iuflnences  like  tbose  wbich  in  aome 
placea  made  tbe  saperior  forma  of  polyandry  prerail  orer 
the  inferiorj  must,  in  otber  places,  bare  tended  to  extin- 
guisb  polyandry  altogether.  Save  wbere  great  reatriotion 
of  the  food-anpply  over  a  considerable  area,  rendered 
mnltiplicatioa  diaadrantageoaa,  polyandrio  Bocieties,  pro- 
dnoing  fewer  membera  arailable  for  offence  and  defenco, 
natnrally  gave  way  before  eocietiea  having  fomily  arrange- 
ments  more  faroorable  to  increase.  This  is  probably  the 
chief  reaaoQ  why  polyandry,  once  common,  baa  beoome 
comparatirely  infreqnent.  Otber  thinga  eqnal,  thia  inferior 
family  type  bas  yielded  to  superior  family  types;  both 
becaoae  of  its  inferior  fertility,  and  becaoae  of  the  amaller 
family  cobesion,  and  oonaeqnently  amaller  social  coheeioo« 
resolting  from  it. 
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§  304.  WxsB  it  not  f  or  the  ideas  of  Baorednesa 
with  that  Hebrew  history  which  in  childhood  familiarixed 
OS  with  examples  of  polygyny,  we  shonld  probablj  f ©el  as 
mncli  Burprise  and  repugnanoe  on  first  reading  abont  it  as 
we  do  on  first  reading  abont  polyandry.  Edncation  bas, 
however^  prepared  na  for  learning  withont  astoniahment 
tbat  polygyny  is  common  in  every  part  of  the  world  not 
oconpied  by  the  most  advanced  nations. 

It  prevails  in  all  climates — ^in  the  Arotic  regions,  in  arid 
buming  tracts,  in  fertile  oceanio  islands^  in  steaming  tropi- 
cal  continents.  All  raoes  practise  it.  We  hare  already  noted 
its  occnrrence  among  the  Iowest  tribes  of  men — ^the  Fae» 
gians^  the  Anstralians^  the  Tasmanians.  It  ia  habitaal  with 
the  Negritos  in  New  Caledonia,  in  Tanna,  in  Täte,  in 
Eromanga^  in  Lifn.  Malayo-Polynesian  peoples  exhibit  it 
everywhere :  in  Tahiti,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands^  Tong^ 
New  Zealand,  Madagascar,  Sumatra.  Thronghont  America 
it  is  foand  among  the  mde  tribes  of  the  northem  oon- 
tinent,  from  the  Esqnimanx  to  the  Moaqnitos  of  the 
iathmus ;  and  among  the  eqnally  rnde  tribes  of  the  aonthem 
oontinent,  from  the  Caribs  to  the  Patagonians ;  and  it  pre- 
yailed  in  the  ancient  semi-ciyilized  American  states  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Central  America.  It  is  genenJ  with 
African  peoples — with  the  Hottentots,  Damaras^  KaflSrs  of 
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the  Boatk;  with  the  East  AlrioaiiBj  Congo  people^  Coast 
Kegroes,  Inlaad  Negroes,  DahomanB,  Ashantia  of  mid- 
Africa ;  with  the  Fulahs  and  Abysamians  of  the  north.  In 
Ajsia  it  is  common  to  the  settled  Gingalese,  the  semi- 
nomadio  HiU-tribea  of  India^  the  waadering  Yakutes.  And 
ita  prevalence  in  ancient  eastem  societies  needs  bat  naming. 
Indeed,  on  connting  np  all  peoples^  savage  and  civilized, 
past  and  present,  it  appears  that  the  polygynoos  ones  far 
outnnmber  the  rest. 

Ploralitj  of  wives  would  be  even  more  general  were  it 
not  in  Bome  cases  checked  by  the  conditiona  We  leam  this 
when  told  that  among  the  poTertj-stricken  Bashmen,  poly- 
gynj^  thoogh  perfectly  allowable^  is  rare;  when  Forayth 
States  that  among  theGonds  ^'polyg^amy  is  not  forbidden,  bat, 
women  being  costly  chatteis,  it  is  rarely  practised;''  when 
Tednent  teils  ns  of  the  Yeddahs  that  '^  the  commonity  is  too 
poor  to  afford  polygamy;''  when,  conceming  the  Ostyaks,  we 
read  in  Latham  that  '^  polygamy  is  allowed,  bat  it  is  not 
common :  for  a  plorality  of  wives  the  coantry  is  too  poor/' 
And  thongh  the  occorrence  of  polygyny  among  some  of  the 
poorest  peoples,  as  the  Aastralians  and  the  Faeg^ans,  shows 
that  poverty  does  not  preyent  it  if  the  women  can  gather 
enongh  food  for  self-maintenance,  we  may  yet  understand 
its  exclasion  where  the  mode  of  lifo  does  not  permit  them 
to  do  this. 

This  natural  restriction  of  polygyny  by  poverty,  is  not  the 
only  natural  restriction.  There  is  another,  recognition  of 
which  modifies  considerably  those  ideas  of  polygynous 
societies  ordinarily  conveyed  by  travellers.  Their  accoants 
often  imply  that  plarality  of  wives  is,  if  not  the  uniform, 
still,  the  most  general,  arrangement  in  the  societies  they 
describe.  Yet  a  little  thonght  makes  us  hesitate  to  accept 
the  implication.  Turner  teils  us  that  in  lifu,  "a  chief 
has  forty  wives :  common  men  three  or  f cur.''  How  can 
that  be?  we  may  fitly  ask — How  come  thero  to  be  so 
many  women  f     Scepticism  such  as  is  raised  by  this  state- 
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ment,  ib  raisdd  in  smaller  degrees  hj  mamj  other  staie* 
ments.  We  read  in  Park  that  "Üie  Mandingoes  are  poly« 
gamists^  and  each  of  the  'wiyes'  in  rotation  is  nüstrett 
of  the  hoaseliold/'  Anderson  sajs  of  the  Damaras  that 
''polygamy  is  practised  to  a  great  extent  *  »  *  each 
wife  bnilds  for  herseif  a  hut/'  We  are  told  bj  Lesseps 
that  ''  obliged  to  make  freqnent  jonmeys^  a  Yakont  has  a 
wife  in  eyery  place  where  he  stops/'  Bancroft  quotas 
conceming  the  Haidahs,  the  assertion  that  ''polygamj  ia 
nniyersalj  regnlated  simply  by  the  facilities  for  sabäist- 
ence/'  Acceptanoe  of  these  statementB  involves  the  belief 
that  in  each  case  there  is  a  great  nnmerical  preponderance 
of  women  oyer  men.  Bat  nnless  we  assnme  that  the  nnmber 
of  girls  bom  greatly  exceeds  the  nnmber  of  boys,  which  we 
have  no  Warrant  for  doing,  or  eise  that  war  eausea  a  mor- 
tality  of  males  more  enormons  than  seems  credible,  we 
mnst  snspect  that  the  polygynons  arrangement  is  less 
general  than  these  ezpressions  repreaent  it  to  be.  £z- 
amination  confirms  the  snapicion.  For  habitually  we  find  it 
said^  or  implied,  that  the  nnmber  of  wiyea  yaries  acoording  to 
the  means  a  man  has  of  pnrchasing  or  TnAinfaLining  ihem ; 
whence  it  is  to  be  inf erred  that  as,  in  all  societiesj  the 
majority  are  comparatiyely  poor,  only  the  minority  can 
aSord  more  wiyes  than  one.  Snch  Statements  as  that  among 
the  Gomanches  "  eyery  man  may  haye  all  the  wiyea  he  can 
bny/'  that  the  Nnffi  people  "  marry  as  many  wiyes  as  they 
are  able  to  pnrchase;''  that  ''the  nnmber  of  a  Feegeean^s 
wiyes  is  limited  only  by  his  means  of  maintaining  them;" 
that  "  want  of  means  f  orms  the  only  limit  to  the  nnmber  of 
wiyes  of  a  Mishmee;''  Warrant  the  inference  that  the  lest 
prosperous  men^  eyerywhere  likely  to  form  the  larger  partf 
haye  either  no  wiyes  or  bat  a  single  wife  each ;  and  that 
thas  there  does  not  really  exist  that  immense  excess 
of  women  implied  by  snch  Statements  as  those  aboye 
qnoted. 

For  this  inference  we  find  definite  jostification  on  in« 
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quixing  fnrtlier.  Nnmerons  accoonts  show  üb,  directly  and 
indireoilyj  that  in  polygynons  societies  the  polygyny  prevails 
only  amongthe  wealthier  or  the  higher  in  rank.  Lichtenstein 
says  ''most  of  the  Koossas  have  bat  one  wife ;  the  kings 
and  Chiefs  of  the  kraals  only,  have  fonr  or  five/'  Baffles 
states  that  polygyny  is  permitted  in  Java,  but  not  much 
practised  except  by  the  upper  classes.  ''  The  customs  of  the 
Somatrans/'  says  Marsden,  ''  permit  their  having  as  many 
wiyes  by  jujur  as  they  can  compass  the  pnrchase  of,  or  afford 
to  maintain ;  bat  it  is  extremely  rare  that  an  instance  occars 
of  their  haying  more  than  one,  and  that  only  among  a  f ew 
of  the  Chiefs/'  Qf  the  Ancient  Mezicans,  Francis  of  Bologna 
writes — "  The  people  were  content  with  one  legitimate  wife, 
except  the  lords,  who  had  many  ooncnbines,  some  possess- 
ing  more  than  800/'  Herrera  alleges  of  the  Hondaras 
people  that  "  they  generally  kept  bat  one  wife,  bat  their 
lords  as  many  as  they  pleased/'  And  among  the  people 
of  Nicaragua,  according  to  Oviedo,  "  f ew  have  more  than 
one  wife,  exoept  the  principal  men,  and  those  who  can 
snpport  more/' 

These  Statements,  joined  with  others  presently  to  be  cited, 
warn  os  against  the  erroneous  impressions  likely  to  be 
formed  of  societies  described  as  polygynoas.  We  may 
infer  that  in  most  cases  where  polygyny  exists,  monogamy 
co-exists  to  a  greater  extent,  and  in  all  other  cases  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent. 

^  305.  The  prevalenoe  of  polygyny  will  not  perplex  us  if, 
setting  out  with  the  primitive  nnregalated  state,  we  ask 
what  natorally  happened. 

The  snperior  strength  of  body  and  energy  of  mind, 
which  gained  certain  men  predominance  as  warriors  and 
Chiefs,  also  g^ve  them  more  power  of  securing  women; 
either  by  steaUng  them  from  other  tribes  or  by  wresting 
them  from  men  of  their  own  tribe.  And  in  the  same  way 
that  possession  of  a  stolen  wife  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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mark  of  snperiority^  so  did  posseBsioii  o£  seyenl  wiyefl^ 
foreign  or  native.     Cremony,  as  qnoted  \>j  Bancroft^  sayB 
ihe  Apache  ^*  who  can  Support  or  keep,  or  attraot  by  his 
power  to  keep^  the  greatest  namber  of  women^  is  the  nun 
who  is  deemed  entitled  to  the  greatest  amount  of  honour 
and  respecf   This  is  typical.   Ploralitj  of  wives  bas  erery- 
where  tended  to  become  a  more  or  less  definite  class* 
Jistinction.    We  leam  from    Glayigero    that    in    Mexico 
''  Ahuizotrs  predecessors  bad  many  wiyes^  from  an  opinion 
that  their  aathority  and  grandeur  woold  be  beigbtened  in 
Proportion  to  the  namber  of  persons  who  oontribated  to 
their  pleasures/'     Ellis  states  that  in  Madagascar,  where  a 
pluraUty  of  wives  is  common  among  chie&  and  rieb  people, 
''  the  only  law  to  regulato  polygamy  seems  to  be,  that  no 
man  may  take  twelve  wiyes  ezcepting  the   sover^gn." 
Describing  the   Ea8t  Af ricans^  Burton  says — ^^  The  Chiefs 
pride  themselves  upon  the  number  of  their  wivee,  yaiying 
from  twe)ye  to  three  hundred/'     According  to  Beecham^ 
in  Ashantee  '^  the  number  of  wives  which  caboceers   and 
other  persons  possess^  depends  partly  on  their  rank  and 
portly  on  their  ability  to  purchase  them/'    Joining  whicfa 
facts  with  those  f umished  to  us  by  the  HelHrews,  whose 
judges  and  kings — Gideon,   David,   Solomon — ^had    their 
greatness  so  shown;  and  with  those  fomished  us  by  extant 
Eastem  peoples^  whose  potentateSj  primary  and  seoondaiyj 
are  thus  distinguished;  we  may  see  that  the  establiahmeni 
and  maintenance  of  polygyny  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
honour  accorded  to  it,  originally  as  a  mark  of  streugth  and 
bravery,  and  afterwards  as  a  mark  of  social  siaius.     This 
ccmclusion  is  verified  by  European  history;   as  witnesa  the 
stat-ement  of  Tacitus  conceming  the  ancient  Grermans,  that 
^'  almost  alone  among  barbarians  they  are  content  with  one 
wif  e^"  except  a  very  f ew  of  noble  birth ;  and  as  witnesa 
the  Statement  of  Montesquieu  that  the  polygyny  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  was  an  attribute  of  dignity. 

From  the  beginning,  too,  except  in  some  regions  where 
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the  laboor  of  women  oould  not  be  utilized  f  or  purposes  of 
prodactioiij  an  economic  incentive  has  joiued  witlx  other 
incentiyes.  Wo  read  ihat  in  New  Galedonia,  '^  cliie&  haye 
ton,  twentj,  and  thirty  wives.  The  more  wiyes  the  better 
plantations,  and  the  more  food/'  A  like  ntilization  o£ 
wives  prompte  to  a  plorality  o£  them  throughout  Africa. 
On  reading  in  Cailliö  that  Mandingo  wives  ^'  go  to  distant 
places  for  wood  and  water;  their  husbands  make  them  sowj 
weed  the  cnltivated  fields,  and  gather  in  the  harvest;^'  and 
on  being  told  by  Shooter  that  among  the  Eaffirs,  ''  besides 
her  domestic  dnties,  the  woman  haa  to  perform  all  the  hard 
work ;  ehe  is  her  husband's  ox^  as  a  Kaffir  once  ßaid  to  me, 
— she  had  been  bought,  he  argued,  and  most  therofore 
labonr;''  we  cannot  fall  to  see  that  one  motive  for  desiring 
mai^  wives,  is  desiring  many  slaves. 

.  When  we  remember  that  in  every  society  the  doings  of 
the  powerf ol  and  the  wealthy  f urnish  the  Standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  so  that  even  the  very  words  ''  noble  '^  and 
''servile/'  originally  expressive  of  social  statua,  havo  come 
to  be  expressive  of  good  and  bad  in  conduct ;  we  may  under- 
stand  how  it  happens  that  plurality  of  wives  acquires,  in 
places  where  it  prevails,  an  ethical  sanction.  Associated 
with  greatness,  polygyny  is  thought  praiseworthy ;  and 
associated  with  poverty,  monogamy  is  thought  mean.  Hence 
the  reprobation  with  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
one-wife  System  is  regarded  in  polygynoas  commanities. 
Even  the  religions  sanction  is  sometimes  joined  with  the 
ethical  sanction.  Keating  teils  us  that  by  the  Ghippewayans 
*'  polygamy  is  held  to  be  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  as  he  that  has  most  children  is  held  in  highest  esti- 
mation  ^' — a  belief  reminding  us  of  a  kindred  one  current 
among  the  Hormons.  And  that  among  the  Hebrews  plu- 
rality of  wives  was  not  at  variaDce  either  with  the  prevail- 
ing  moral  sentaments  or  with  supposed  divine  injunctions,  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  any  direct  or  implied  reprobation 
of  it  in  their  laws,  and  by  the  special  favoor  said  to  be 
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Bhown  hj  Qoi  to  snndry  rolers  who  had  many  wives  and 
many  ooncubines. 

It  sliotild  be  added  that  in  societies  characterized  1;^  it, 
this  form  of  marital  relation  ia  approyed  by  women  aa  weU 
as  men — certainly  insome  cases,  if  not  generally.  Bancrofl 
cites  the  &ct  that  among  the  Comanches  ''as  polygamy 
canses  a  greater  division  of  labor^  the  women  do  not  object 
to  it/'    And  of  the  Makalolo  women^  Livingstone  says  : — 

"  On  hearing  that  a  man  in  England  oonld  many  bnt  one  wife,  seyenl 
ladies  exclaimed  that  thej  would  not  like  to  live  in  such  a  ooontry : 
they  could  not  imagine  how  English  ladies  oonld  relish  our  custom ;  for 
in  their  way  of  thinking,  every  man  of  respectabüity  shoold  have  a 
number  of  wives  as  a  proof  of  bis  wealth.  Similar  ideas  prevail  all 
down  the  ZambesL** 

Initiated»  tben^  by  nnrestrained  sexual  instincts  among 

savage  men,  polygyny  has  very  generally  been  fostered  by 

the  same  canses  that  have  established  political  control  and 

industrial  control.     It  has  commonly  been  an  incidental 

element  of  governmental  power  in  unciyilized  and  semi- 

ciyilized  societies. 

§  306.  In  contrajst  with  the  types  of  marital  relations 
dealt  with  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  polygyny  shows 
US  Bome  advance.  That  it  is  better  than  promiscuity  needs 
no  proof;  and  that  it  is  better  than  polyandry  we  shall  find 
several  reasons  for  concluding. 

TTnder  it  there  arise  more  definite  relationships.  Where 
the  nnions  of  the  sexes  are  of  the  lowest  kinds,  only  the 
matemal  blood  is  known.  On  passing  from  the  rüder  form 
of  polyandry  in  which  the  husbands  are  unrelated,  to  that 
higher  form  in  which  the  husbands  are  something  more 
than  half-brothers,  we  reach  a  stage  in  which  the  ^thor^s 
blood  is  known,  though  not  with  certainly  the  father.  But 
in  polygyny,  fatherhood  and  motherhood  are  both  manifeei. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  patemal  feeling  is  fostered  by  more  dis« 
tinct  consciousness  of  pateruity,  the  connexion  between 
parents  and  children  is  strengthened :  the  bond  becomes  a 
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double  one.  A  fnrther  result  is  that  definite  lines  of  descent 
on  the  male  mde,  from  generation  to  generation,  are  estab- 
liahed.  Henoe  gpreater  family  cohesioiL  Beyond  definito 
Union  of  faiher  and  son^  there  is  definite  union  of  sucoessive 
fathera  and  sons  in  a  series.  Bat  while  increased 

in  a  desoending  direction,  family  cohesion  is  little^  if  at  all, 
increased  in  a  lateral  direction.  Thoagh  some  of  the  children 
may  be  brotliers  and  sisters,  most  of  them  are  only  half- 
brothers  and  half-sislers;  and  their  fratemal  feeling  is  pos- 
Bibly  less  than  in  the  polyandrio  hoosehold.  In  a  gronp  de- 
tcended  from  sereral  onrelated  mothers  by  the  same  father, 
the  jealousies  fostered  by  the  mothers  are  likely  to  be  greater 
than  in  a  gronp  descended  from  the  same  mother  and  inde« 
finitely  affiliated  on  several  brothers.  In  thiar  respect,  then, 
the  family  remains  eqoally  inooherent,  or  becomes,  perhaps, 
more  inooherent.  Probably  to  this  cause  is  due  muoh  of 
the  dissension  and  plotting  and  bloodshed  among  the  sons 
of  eastem  mlers. 

Saye,  howerer,  where  there  result  among  sons  struggles 
f or  power,  we  may  conclude  that  by  definiteness  of  descent 
the  family  is  made  more  coherent,  admits  of  more  extensive 
ramifications,  and  is  thus  of  higher  type. 

§  807.  The  effects  of  polygyny  on  the  self-preservation 
of  the  Society,  on  the  welfare  of  offspring,  and  on  the  lires 
of  adults,  haye  next  to  be  considered. 

Barbarous  oommunities  surrounded  by  communities  at 
enmity  with  them,  derire  advantages  from  it.  Lichtenstein 
remarks  of  the  Kaffirs  that  ''there  are  fewer  men  than 
women,  on  account  of  the  numbers  of  the  former  that  fall 
in  their  frequent  wars.  Thence  comes  polygamy,  and  the 
women  being  principally  employed  in  all  menial  occupa- 
tions.''  New,  without  accepting  the  inference  that  polygyny 
arises  from  the  loss  of  men  in  war,  or  that  the  servile  con- 
dition  of  women  is  due  to  it,  we  may  reoognize  the  fact 
which  Lichtenstein  does  not  name,  that  where  the  death-rate 
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of  males  oonsiderably  exceeds  that  of  females^  plnrality  of 

wives  becomes  a  means  of  maintaiiiing  popolation«    If  wfaile 

decimation  of  the  men  is  habitually  going  on^  no  snrriTor 

has  more  than  one  wife — if,  conseqnentlj^  niany  women 

remain  without  busbands;    tbere  will  be  a  deficiency  of 

cbildren :  tbe  nmltiplication  will  not  snffioe  to  make  up  for 

the  mortality.  Food  being  sofBcient^  and  other  tbings  eqnali 

it  will  result  tbat  of  two  conflicting  peoples,  tbe  one  wbich 

does  not  ntilize  all  its  women  as  mothers^  will  be  nnable  to 

hold  its  gronnd  against  tbe  otfaer  wbich  does  thus  ntiliae 

tbem:   tbe  monogamons  will  disappear  before  tbe  poly- 

gjnous.     Hence^  probably,  a  cbief  reaaon  wbj   in  rade 

societies    and    little-developed    sooieties,  wbere   all   men 

being  warriors  many  fall  in  wäre,  polygyny  prevaÜB  so 

widely.  Anotber  way  in  whiob^  nnder  early  oondi« 

tions^  polygyny  oondnces  to  social  self-preservation,  is  this* 

In  a  barbarous  Community  formed  of  some  wifelesa  men, 

otbers  wbo  baye  one  wife  eacb^  and  otbers  wbo  baye  more 

tban  one^  it  mnst  on  tbe  ayerage  bappen  tbat  tbis  last  dass 

will  be  the  relatively  anperior — ^tbe  strenger  and  more  con- 

rageons  among  sayages^  and  among  semi-ciyilized  peoples 

tbe  wealthier  also^  wbo  are  mostly  the  more  capable.  Henoe, 

ordinarily^  a  greater  number  of  oSspring  will  be  left  by  men 

baying  natnres  of  tbe  kind  needed.     The  soeiety  will  be 

rendered  by  polygyny  not  only  numerically  stronger,  bat 

more  of  its  units  will  be  eflScient  warriors.  There 

is  also  a  resnlting  stmctnral  adyance.     As  oompared  with 

lower  types  of  the  fiimily,  polygyny,  by  establisbment  of 

descent  in  the  male  line,  condaces  to  political  stability« 

It  is  true  tbat  in  many  polygynons  societies  snooession  of 

rulers  is  in  the  female  line  (tbe  sayage  System  of  kinship 

haying  saryived) ;  and  here  the  adyantage  is  not  aebieyed. 

This  may  be  a  reason  why  in  Africa,  wbere  tbis  law  of 

descent  is  common,  social  consolidatiou  is  so  inoomplete; 

kingdoms  being  from  time  to  time  formed  and  after  brisf 

periods  dissolyed  again,   as  we  before  saw.     Bot  ander 
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polygyny^  inheritance  of  power  bj  sons  beoomes  possible ; 
and  where  it  arises/  government  is  better  moiiitained.  Not 
indeed  tiiat  it  in  well  maintained ;  for  when  we  read  that 
among  the  Damaraa  ''  the  eldest  son  of  the  chieFs  &yoarite 
wife  Biicceeds  his  iather;''  and  that  among  the  Koossa 
Kaffirs^  the  king's  son  who  Buoceeds  is  ''not  alwajs  the 
eldest ;  it  is  commonly  him  whose  mother  was  of  the  richest 
and  oldest  &mil7  of  any  of  the  king's  wives;'^  we  are  shown 
how  polygynj  introdnoes  an  element  of  nncertainty  in 
the  snccession  of  rolers,  whioh  is  adverse  to  stable  gorem« 
ment.  Fnrther^  tliis  definite  descent  in  the  male  line 

aids  the  development  of  ancestor-worship;  and  so  senres  in 
another  way  to  consolidate  society .  With  sabordination  to  the 
liying  there  is  joined  sabordination  to  the  dead.  Rales,  pro- 
hibitions,  commands,  derived  from  leading  men  of  the  past, 
acqnire  sacred  sanctions;  and,  as  all  early  cirilizations  show 
US,  the  resnlting  cnlt  helps  to  maintain  order  and  inorease 
the  efficiency  of  the  offensive  and  defensive  Organization. 

On  the  rearing  of  offspring,  the  effects,  in  regions  where 
föod  is  scarce,  are  probably  not  better  than,  if  as  good  as, 
those  of  polyandry;  bat  in  warm  and  produotive  regions  the 
death*rat6  of  ofbpring  from  innutrition  is  not  likely  to  be 
kigher,  and  the  establishment  of  positive  patemity  condaces 
to  protection  of  them.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  polygyny 
tends  directly  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  children :  those 
cases,  namely,  in  whioh  a  man  is  allowed,  or  is  called  npon, 
to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother  and  adopt  his  family. 
For  what  we  have  seen  to  be  originally  a  right,  beoomes, 
in  many  cases,  an  Obligation.  Even  among  inferior  races,  as 
the  Ghippewas,  who  require  a  man  to  marry  his  dead 
brother^B  wife,  an  ostensible  reason  is  that  he  has  to  provide 
for  his  brother's  children.  And  on  reading  that  polygyny 
is  not  common  with  the  Ostyaks  because  ''  the  coontry  is 
too  poor,''  bat  that  "  brothers  marry  the  widows  of  bro- 
thers,*'  we  may  infer  that  the  mortality  of  children  is, 
ander  sach  conditions,  thereby  diminished.     Yery  possibly 


Ij 
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the  Hebrew  reqairement  tliat  a  man  shonld  raise  np  seed  to 

bis  dead  brother,  may  have  originally  been  that  be  abould 

rear  bis  dead  brotber'B  cbildren,  tboagb  it  was  afterwards 

otberwise  interpreted;  for  tbe  demand  was  made  on  tbe  snr* 

iriying  broiber  by  tbe  widow,  wbo  spat  in  bis  £ace  bef ore  the 

eiders  if  be  refused«    Tbe  snspicion  tbat  Obligation  to  take 

care  of  fatberless  nepbews  and  nieces,  became  a  caose  for 

maintaining  tbis  form  of  polygjmy,  is  oonfirmed  by  current 

facts;  as  witness  tbe  foUowing    passage    in    Lady    Dnff 

Gordon's  Lettern  from  Egypt: — ''  I  met  Hassan,  tbe  janinary 

of  tbe  American  Consnlate,  a  Tery  respectable  good  man« 

He  told  me  be  bad  married  anotber  wife  since  last  year.    I 

asked,  Wbat  for?     It  was  tbe  widow  of  bis  brotber,  wbo 

bad  always  lived  in  tbe  same  boose  witb  bim,  like  one 

family,  and  wbo  died,  leaving  two  boys.    Sbe  is  neitber 

yoong  nor  bandsome,  bat  be  considered  it  bis  dnty  to 

proyide    for    ber    and    tbe    cbildren,    and    not    let    ber 

marry  a  stranger.''  Tboagb  in  most  mde  so- 

cieties  polygyny  may  not  be  anfavourable  to  tbe  rearing  of 

cbildren^  and  may  occasionally  cbeck  javenile  mortality  in 

societies  wbere  pbilantbopic  feeUng  is  andeveloped,  yet  its 

moral  effects  on  cbildren  can  scarcely  be  better  tban  tbose  of 

still  lower  marital  relations.     Wbere  tbere  is  bat  one  boose- 

bold,   dissensions  cansed  by  differences  of  origin  and  in- 

terest,  mnst  be  injarioas  to  cbaracter.    And  even  wbere,  aa 

bappens  in  many  places,  tbe  motbers  bare  a^aiate  boose- 

bolds,  tbere  cannot  be  escaped  tbe  evils  of  jealonsies  be- 

tween  tbe  gronps ;  and  tbere  still  remain  tbe  evils  caosed 

by  a  too-diffased  patemal  care. 

On  tbe  bvea  of  adalts  in  nndeveloped  societies,  tbe  effects 
of  polygyny  are  not  in  all  respects  bad.  Wbere  tbe  babitat 
16  sncb  that  women  are  unable  to  snpport  tbemselTea,  wbile 
fcbe  namber  of  men  is  deficient,  it  resnlts  tbat,  if  tbere  is  no 
polygyny,  some  of  tbem,  remaining  ancared  for,  load 
miserable  Uves.  Tbe  Esqaimanz  famisb  an  illastration. 
Adeqaate  food  and  clofcbing  being  ander  tbeir  conditiona 


Qbtüoable  only  b;  mea,  it  happens  that  widows,  wlieii  not 
taken  hj  florriTitig  men  aa  additional  wiree,  aoon  die  of 
Btarvatioa.  ETen  irhere  food  is  not  difficult  to  procare,  ^i 
then  18  macli  mortality  of  males  in  warj  tliere  mnst,  in  the 
aliaance  of  poljgyuy,  be  man;  women  withont  äiat  protec- 
tion vhioh,  ander  primitive  conditioiis,  ia  indispensable. 
Certain  ills  to  wbich  adnlt  femalea  of  mde  Bocietiea  are 
ineritably  expoaed,  are  thns  mitigated  by  polygyny — miti- 
gated  in  the  only  way  practicable  among  oosympathetic 
baifbariana.  Of    course   tha    erils    entailed,   es- 

peoiaUy  on  women^  are  great.  In  Madagasoar  tbe  name  for 
polygyny — " fampOTafesana " — signifies  "the  meana  of 
oaosiug  enmity ;"  and  tbat  kindred  namee  are  commonly 
applicable  to  it,  we  are  shova  hy  tbeir  ose  among  the 
HebrewB :  in  the  Miahna,  a  nan's  seTeral  wirea  are  called 
"  tiarAt,"  that  is,  troablee,  adTeraaries,  or  rirala.  Yery 
generali;'  the  dissensioa  ia  mitigated  b;  aeparation.  Mars- 
den  Baja  of  the  Battas  in  Sumatra  that  "the  hasband 
finds  it  ueoesaar;  to  allot  to  each  of  them  [bis  wires]  their 
eereral  fire-places  and  oooking  utensita,  where  they  dreaa 
their  own  victnahi  aeparately,  and  prepare  bis  in  tams." 
Speakmg  of  the  wires  of  a  Miahmi  ohief,  Wiloox  says 
— "  The  rem&inder,  to  avoid  domestic  quarrels,  hare  sepa- 
rate honses  assigned  them  at  some  little  diabance,  or  lire 
with  their  relations."  Throaghont  Africa  there  is  usnally 
a  like  arrangement.  But  obrioosly  the  moral  mischiefs  are 
thos  only  in  a  small  degree  dimimahed.  MoreoTer, 

thongh  it  may  not  absolntely  exclnde,  still,  it  greatly  re- 
preases,  the  higher  emotiona  foetered  by  the  oonnezioDs 
of  ^e  aezes.  Prompted  by  the  inatincts  of  men  aad  disre- 
gardiog  the  preferenoea  of  women,  polygyny  oan  bnt  in 
ezceptional  casea,  and  then  in  only  slight  degrees,  permit  of 
better  relationa  than  exist  among  animals.  Aasociated  as  it 
is  with  the  conoeption  of  women  as  property,  to  be  aold  by 
fathera,  boaght  by  hnsbands,  and  afterwards  treated  an 
bUtob,  there   are    negatired    thoae    sentimenta    toward& 
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Iili^m  into  whicli  sympatlij  and  respect  enter  as  neoeeaafj 
elements.  How  profonndly  the  lives  of  adnlts  are  thiu 
yitiated,  maj  be  inf erred  firom  tlie  characterization  wluoh 
Monteiro  giyes  of  the  polygynous  peoples  of  Afrioa. 

"  The  negro  knows  not  lore,  affeoüon,  or  jealonsj.  «  4i  41  In  all 
the  long  yean  I  haTe  heen  in  AMea  I  have  never  seen  a  negro  mtiii* 
feeli  the  least  tendemese  £or  or  to  a  negresa.  ♦  ♦  *  I  hxn 
never  seen  a  negro  pnt  his  arm  round  a  woman's  waist,  or  gire  or 
receive  anj  caress  whatever  that  would  indicate  the  slightest  loving 
regard  or  affection  on  either  side.  They  have  no  words  or  expresdons 
in  their  langnage  indicatiye  of  affection  or  love." 

Aud  tliis  testimony  harmonizes  with  testimonies  cited  bj 
Sir  John Lubbock^  to  tbe  efFect  that  the Hottentots  "are  so 
cold  and  indifferent  to  one  another  that  you  wonld  think 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  lore  between  them;''  that 
among  the  Konssa  Kaffirs^  there  is  "no  feeling  of  love 
in  marriage/'  and  that  in  Yariba^  "a  man  thinka  as  little 
of  taking  a  wife  as  of  cntting  an  ear  of  com — affection  ib 
altogether  ont  of  the  qnestion/'  Not,  indeed,  that  we  can 
regard  polygyny  as  eauaing  this  absence  of  the  tender 
emotion  associated  among  onrselres  with  the  relations  of 
the  sexes ;  for  lack  of  it  habitnally  charaoteriaes  men  of  low 
types,  whether  they  have  only  one  wife  each  or  have 
several.  We  can  say  merely  that  the  practice  of  polygyny 
is  nnfavourable  to  development  of  the  emotion. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  beyond  this  resnlting 
inferiority  in  the  adalt  life^  there  is  an  abridgment  of  tiie 
lifo  which  remains  after  the  reprodactive  age  is  paased. 
Natorally  the  women,  already  little "regarded,  then  beoome 
ntterly  nnregarded  ;  and  the  men,  if  in  a  less  degree,  also 
enffer  from  lack  of  the  aid  prompted  by  domestic  affec- 
tion.    Hence  an  eärly  cloee  to  a  miserable  cid  age. 

§  308.  A  few  words  mnst  be  added  respecting  the  modi- 
fications  which  polygyny  nndergoes  in  progressing  sodettes, 
and  which  accompany  the  spread  of  monogamy. 

Between  the  two  or  more  wives  which  the  atrongor  man 
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among  savages  secures  to  himself ,  there  are  no  disiinctdonB 
saye  Bnch  as  are  cansed  by  his  caprice;  bat  distinctions 
after^ards  arise.  Here  he  hafi  an  older  and  a  yonnger  wif e, 
like  the  AastraUan^  and  occasionally  the  Bushman.  Here 
be  bas  wives  pnrchased  at  intervalsj  of  whicb  be  makes  one 
or  otber  a  fayonrite;  as  does  tbe  Damara  or  the  Fijian. 
Here  of  tbe  several  married  bybim  tbe  earliest  only  is  con- 
sidered  a  legitimate  wife ;  as  with  tbe  Tabitians  of  rank  or 
tbe  Chibchas.  And  here  the  cbief  wife  is  one  wbo  bas 
been  giyen  by  tbe  king.  Natnrally  from  tbe  beginning  tbe 
tendencj  bas  been  to  establisb  differences  among  them^ 
and  for  tbe  differentiations  to  grow  in  conrse  of  time 
definite.  Then    there    comes  also    tbe   contrast 

between  wiyes  wbo  are  natiye  women^  and  wiyes  wbo  are 
women  taken  as  spoils  of  war.  Hence,  probably,  tbe 
original  waj  in  whicb  resnlts  tbe  marking  ofE  into  wiyes 
proper  and  ooncnbines — ^a  way  whicb  is  indicated  eyen 
among  tbe  Hebrews;  wbo,  in  Denteronomy  xxi.  10 — 14^ 
are  autborized  to  appropriate  indiyidnally  tbe  women  of  con- 
qnered  enemies — women  wbo,  as  they  may  be  repadiated 
at  pleasnre  witbont  formal  diyorce,  stand  in  tbe  position  of 
ooncnbines  ratber  than  wiyes.  Qnce  made,  a  difference  of 
tbis  kind  extended  itself  by  reoognizing  tbe  ranks  from 
whicb  the  women  married  were  deriyed — wiyes  from  tbe 
snperior  class ;  ooncnbines  from  tbe  inferior ;  some  exempt 
from  labour,  some  slayes.  And  then,  from  the 

tendency  towards  ineqnality  of  position  among  the  wiyes, 
there  at  lengtb  came  in  adyancing  societies  the  recogniased 
arrangement  of  a  cbief  wife  ;  and  eyentaally,  with  rolers,  a 
qneen,  wbose  cbildren  were  the  legitimate  snccessors. 

Along  with  tbe  spread  of  monogamy  in  ways  to  be  bere- 
after  described,  the  decay  of  polygyny  may  be  regarded  as 
in  part  prodnced  by  tbis  modification  whicb  more  and  more 
eleyated  one  of  tbe  wiyes,  and  reduced  tbe  rest  to  a  rela- 
tiyely  seryile  condition,  passing  gradnally  into  a  condition 
lees  and  less  antborized.     Stages  in  tbis  transformation 
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were  exhibited  among  the  Persians^  whose  kings^  besidea 
concabines^  had  three  or  four  wives^  one  of  whom.  was 
qaeen^  '^regarded  as  wife  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
oüiers '';  and  again  among  the  AflsyrianSj  whose  kings  had 
each  one  wife  only,  with  a  certain  nnmber  of  concnbines ; 
and  again  among  the  Egyptians,  whose  wall-paintinga 
represent  the  hing  with  his  legitimate  wife  seated  by  his 
side^  and  his  illegitimate  wives  dancing  for  their  amose- 
ment.  It  was  so^  too,  with  the  anoient  Pemvian  mlers  and 
Ghibcha  ruiers ;  as  it  is  still  wifch  tbe  rulers  of  Abyssinia. 

Natarally  the  polygynic  arrangement  as  it  decayed^  con* 
tinned  longest  in  connexion  with  the  governing  Organiza- 
tion, which  everywhere  and  always  displays  a  more  archaic 
condition  than  other  parts  of  social  Organization.  Recog- 
nizing  which  truth  we  shall  not  be  sorprised  by  the  facfe 
that  polygyny,  in  its  more  or  less  modified  forms,  survived 
among  monarchs  during  the  earlier  stages  of  European  civili- 
zation.  As  implied  above,  it  was  practised  by  Merovingian 
kings:  Glothair  and  his  sons  fumishing  instances.  And 
after  being  gradaally  repressed  by  the  Ohurch  thronghout 
other  ranks,  this  plurality  of  wives  or  concnbines  long  sar- 
vived  in  the  royal  nsage  of  having  many  mistresses,  avowed 
and  anavowed :  polygyny  in  this  qnalified  form  remaining  a 
tolerated  privilege  of  royalty  down  to  quite  late  times. 

§  309.  To  sam  up,  we  must  say,  firstly,  that  in  degree 
of  evolution  the  polygynous  type  of  family  is  higher  than 
the  types  we  have  thos  far  considered.  Its  connezions 
are  eqnally  definite  in  a  lateral  direction  and  more  definite 
in  a  descending  direction«  There  is  greater  filial  and 
parental  cohesion,  caosed  by  conscious  vmtj  of  blood  on 
both  male  and  female  sides;  and  the  continoity  of  this 
cohesion  through  snccessive  generations,  makes  possible  a 
more  extensive  family  integration. 

ünder  most  conditions  polygyny  has  prevailed  against 
promiscuity  and  polyandry,  because  it  has  subserved  social 
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needs  better.  It  has  doDe  this  by  adding  to  otfaer  canses 
of  social  cohesion,  more  widely  ramifying  family  connexions. 
It  has  done  it  by  furthering  that  political  stability  which 
resolts  from  establiahed  succession  of  mlers  in  the  same 
family.  It  has  done  it  by  making  possible  a  more  developed 
form  of  ancestor-worship. 

While  it  bas  spread  widely  by  Bupplanting  inferior 
types  of  tbe  marital  relations^  it  has,  in  the  majority  of 
'rases,  held  its  groond  against  tbe  snperior  type ;  becanse« 
ander  mde  ccnditions,  it  condnoes  in  a  higber  degree  to 
social  self-preservation :  making  possible  more  rapid  re- 
placement  of  men  lost  in  war,  and  so  increasing  the  ohance 
of  social  snnriral. 

But  while  it  has  this  adaptation  to  certain  low  stages  of 
social  evolntion — ^while  in  some  cases  it  diminishes  jnyenüe 
mortality  and  serves  also  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  snr- 
plas  womon  ;  it  repeats  withinthe  hoosehold  the  barbarism 
characterizing  the  life  ontside  the  honsehold. 


CHAPTEB  Vin. 


MONOGAMT.* 


}  810.  Alrsadt  reasons  liave  been  given  for  belieYing 
ihat  monogamy  dates  back  as  far  as  any  otber  marit&l  rela- 
tioii«  Giyeii  a  state  preceding  all  social  arrangements,  aad 
imions  of  individual  men  with  individaal  women  most  haye 
arisen  among  otlier  kinds  o£  ^unioiis. 

Indeed^  certain  modea  of  ILfe  necessitating  wide  diqper- 
sion,  sacli  as  are  pursued  by  tlie  lowest  forest  tribes  in 
Brazil  and  the  interior  of  Bomoo — ^modes  of  life  which 
in  earlier  stages  of  bnman  evolution  mnst  have  been  com- 
moner  than  now — ^hinder  otlier  relations  of  tbe  sexes.  The 
Wood-Yeddahs  illnstrate  for  ns  the  oonnezion  between 
monogamy  and  great  scattering ;  and^  &gain^  the  Boshmen, 
who,  haying  no  interdict  on  polygyny  are  yet  rarely  poly- 
gynons,  show  ns  how  Separation  into  very  smaU  gronps  in 
pnrsuit  of  food^  tends  to  prodnce  more  or  less  endnring 
associations  between  men  and  women  in  pairs.  Where 
the  habitat  permits  larger  gronps^  the  nnregpdated  relations 
of  the  sexes  are  qnalified  by  mdimentary  monogamic  unions 

*  Kow  that  the  name  poljandry  bas  become  cnrrent»  it  u  needfol  to  vm 
polygyny  m  a  name  for  the  eonyene  arrangement;  aad  at  fint  it  wonld  nem 
that  polygyny  implies  monogyny  as  iti  proper  oorrelatiTe.  Bat  mooogyny  doei 
not  faJlj  ezpreM  the  nnion  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  in  contradietinctiqn  to 
the  unions  of  one  woman  with  many  men  and  one  man  with  many  wooMn ; 
■ince  the  feminine  nnity  is  alone  indicated  by  it— not  the  mascnline  «nity 
also.  Henoe  monogamy,  expresung  the  singleness  of  the  marrtsgeb  mtij  bs 
flUy  retained. 
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as  early  as  by  unions  of  the  polyandric  and  polygynic  kinds^ 
if  not  earlier.  The  tendency  everywhere  shown  among  the 
lowest  raoes  for  men  to  take  possession  of  women  by  f orce^ 
has  this  implication;  sinoe  the  monopoly  established  by  each 
act  of  yiolence  is  over  one  woman^  not  over  Bereml.  Always 
the  State  of  having  two  wivcs  mnst  be  preceded  by  the 
atato  of  haring  one.  And  the  Btate  of  having  one  mnst  in 
many  cases  continne^  becanse  of  the  difficalty  of  getting 
two  where  the  snrplus  of  women  is  not  great. 

Of  coorse  the  nnion  of  one  man  with  one  woxflan  as  it 
originally  exists,  shows  as  bat  the  beginning  of  monogamic 
marriage  as  nnderstood  by  as.  Where^  as  in  cases  already 
g^yen^  the  wills  of  the  strenger  alone  initiate  and  maintain 
sach  nnions — ^where,  as  among  the  Hndson's  Bay  Indians, 
according  to  Heame  (qnoted  by  Sir  John  Labbock) — "  a 
weak  man,  nnless  he  be  a  good  hanter  and  well  beloved,  is 
seldom  permitted  to  keep  a  wif  e  that  a  strenger  man  thinks 
worth  his  notice  " — where,  as  among  the  Copper  Indians, 
Bichardflon  ''  more  than  once  saw  a  stronger  man  assert  his 
right  to  take  the  wife  of  aweakercoontryman;''  monogamy 
is  yery  nnstable.  Its  instability  thas  caosed  by  extemal 
actions  is  made  greater  by  internal  actions — ^by  the  disi*ap- 
tive  forces  of  anrestrained  impalses.  When,  even  in  a 
saperior  race  like  the  Semitio,  we  find  wives  repadiated  with 
extreme  freqaency,  so  that  among  some  tribes  of  Bedoains, 
according  to  Barckhardt,  a  man  will  have  as  many  as  fifty 
in  saccession  ;  we  may  inf er  that  by  slow  stages  only  have 
endnring  monogamic  nnions  been  established. 

§  311.  There  have  been  several  aids  to  the  establishment 
of  them.  An  important  one  has  been  a  more  developed  3on* 
ception  of  property,  with  conseqnent  asages  of  barter  and 
pnrohase.  The  wresting  of  women  from  one  another  by  the 
men  of  a  tribe,  always  checked  to  some  extent  by  the  ac- 
companying  danger,  was  fnrther  checked  when  wives  came 
to  be  boaght,  or  earned  by  labonr.     If  he  had  given  to  bot 
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fatber  a  prioe,  or  a  stipolated  length  of  Service,  a  man  woul j 
reaist  with  greater  determination  the  abstraction  of  bis  wife, 
than  i£  he  had  obt&ined  her  without  this  aacrifice;  and  from 
other  mea  of  the  tribe  who  had  similarly  boaght  their  wirw, 
natnraUy  siding  with  him,  would  come  reprobation  of  one 
who  disregarded  his  daim.  From  the  same  caajae  anses  a 
restraint  on  divoroe.  If  a  wife  has  been  boaght  or  long 
laboured  f or,  and  if  another  wife  can  be  had  only  at  like 
cost,  a  barrier  is  raised  against  desires  tending  to  diasolTa 
the  marriage. 

Then,  too,  in  higher  stages,  predominance  of  thia  higher 
form  of  the  marital  relation  is  favoored  hj  'progremYe 
eqoalusation  of  the  sexes  in  nnmbers.  In  proportion  aa 
war  becomes  less  frequent,  and  in  proportion  as  an  increas- 
ing  part  of  the  male  popolation  is  occapied  in  indostiy,  the 
mortality  of  males  diminishes,  and  the  spread  of  monogamy 
is  forthered«  For  polygyny  now  meets  with  positive  re> 
sistance.  Where  there  is  an  approzimate  balance  of  men 
and  women,  plnrality  of  wives  cannot  prevail  widely  withoat 
leaving  many  men  vrifeless;  and  from  them  mnst  come 
a  pnblic  opinion  adverse  to  polygyny,  tending  to  restrain 
and  diminish  it«  That  pnblic  opinion  thas  acts  even  on 
riilers  af ter  a  certain  stage,  is  shown  us  hj  Low's  remark 
conceming  the  rarity  of  polygyny  among  the  Land  Dyaks: 
''  Chiefs  sometimes  indolge  in  it,  bat  they  are  apt  to  lose 
their  inflaenoe  over  their  foUowers  by  so  doing/' 

To  these  negative  canses  for  the  spread  of  monogamy 
daring  social  evolntion,  have  to  be  added  positive  caoses. 
Bat  before  tnming  to  them  we  mnst  contrast  the  mono» 
gamic  type  of  family  with  the  types  already  treated. 

§  312.  Evidently,  as  tested  by  the  definiteness  and  strength 
of  the  links  among  its  members,  the  monogamic  family  is 
the  most  evolved.  In  polyandry  the  matemal  connexion 
is  alone  distinct,  and  the  children  are  bat  partially  related 
to   one  another.      In    polygyny   both   the   matemal  and 
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paiemal  connexions  are  dÜBÜiictj.  bat  while  some  of  Üie 
ohildren  are  fnlly  related^  otiiers  are  related  on  the  patemal 
aide  only.  In  monogamy  not  only  are  the  matemal  and 
patemal  connexions  both  distinot,  bat  all  the  ohildren  are 
related  on  both  sides.  The  family  clnster  is  thas  held  to- 
gether  by  more  nomeroas  ties ;  and  beyond  the  greater  co- 
hesion  so  cansed^  there  is  an  abaenoe  of  that  incohesion 
caased  by  the  jealoasies  inevitable  in  the  polygynic  family. 
This  greater  integration  continaes  to  characterize  the 
family  as  it  ramifies  throagh  saocessiTO  generations.  Defi- 
niteness  of  descent  from  the  same  father,  gpmnd-fatherj 
great  grand-fother,  etc.j  it  has  in  common  with  polygyny ; 
bat  it  has  also  definiteness  of  descent  from  the  same 
mother^  grand-motherj  great  grand-mother^  etc.  Henoe  its 
diverging  branches  are  joined  by  additional  bonds.  Where^ 
as  with  the  Bomans^  there  is  a  legally-recognized  descent  in 
the  male  line  only^  so  that  oat  of  the  cognates  constitating 
the  whole  body  of  descendants  only  the  agnuies  are  held 
to  be  definitely  related,  the  ramifying  family  stock  is  in- 
completely  held  together ;  bat  where«  as  among  oorselvesj 
descendants  of  female  members  of  the  family  are  incladed^ 
it  is  completely  held  together. 

§  313.  How  the  interests  of  the  socioty«  of  the  offspring^ 
and  of  the  parents^  are  severally  better  sabseryed  by  mono- 
gamy  doring  those  later  stages  of  social  evolation  character- 
ized  by  itj  needs  pointing  oat  only  f or  f orm's  sake. 

Thongh,  whüe  habitaal  war  and  mortality  of  males  leaves 
constantly  a  large  sarplos  of  females,  polygyny  favours 
niaintenance  of  popnlation ;  yetj  when  the  sarplos  of  females 
ceases  to  be  large^  monogamy  becomes  saperior  in  prodno- 
tiv^eness.  For^  taking  the  nnmber  of  females  as  measaring 
the  possible  namber  of  children  to  be  bom  in  each  gene- 
ration^  it  canndt  be  doabted  that  more  children  are  likely 
to  be  bom  if  each  man  has  a  wife»  than  if  somiB  men  haye 
many  wives  while  others  have  none.     So  that  after  pass- 
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ing  a  certain  point  in  tke  decrease  of  male  mortalify^  the 
monogamic  societj  begins  to  bare  an  advantage  oyer  tke 
polyg^nio  in  respect  öf  fertility;  and  social  Bnrvival,  in  so 
&r  aa  it  dependa  on  mcdtiplication^  is  aided  bj  mono« 
giuny.  The  Btronger  and  more  widelj  ramified 

&miIy-bonds  indicated  aboVe^  aid  in  binding  the  mono- 
gamic Bociety  together  more  dosely  than  any  other. 
The  mnltiplied  relationships  traced  along  both  lines  of 
descent  in  eil  families,  which^  intermarrying^  are  ever  in- 
itiating  other  donUe  sets  of  relationships^  prodace  an  in- 
timate  net  werk  of  conneadons  inoreasing  the  social  oohesion 
otherwise   cansed.  Political  stability   is    also 

fnrthered  in  a  greater  degree.  Polygyny  shares  with  mono- 
gamy  the  adrantage  that  inheritance  of  power  in  the  male 
line  becomes  poasible ;  bnt  nnder  polygyny  the  advantag^  is 
partially  destroyed  by  the  competition  for  power  liable  to 
arise  between  the  children  of  different  mothers.  In  mono- 
gamy  this  dement  of  dissension  disappears,  and  settled  nde 
is  less  freqnently  endangered.  For  kindred  reasona 

ancestor-worship  has  its  development  aided.  WhateTer 
favonrs  stability  in  the  dynasties  of  early  mlers^  tends  to 
establish  permanent  dynasties  of  deities^  with  the  resniting 
sacred  sanctions  for  codes  of  condnct. 

A  decreased  mortality  of  offspring  is  fairly  inferable  as  a 
resnlt  of  monogamy  in  societies  that  have  ontgrown  bar- 
barism.  As  already  admitted,  it  may  be  that  in  a  barreo 
region  like  the  snow  lands  of  Asia^  the  children  of  a 
Polyandrie  honsehold,  f ed  and  protected  by  sei^ral  men, 
may  be  better  off  than  those  of  a  monogamic  Hbnsehold. 
It  may  be^  too,  that  among  savages  whose  slaTe-wiyes, 
bmtally  treated,  hare  their  strength  orertaxed^>  as  well  as 
among  such  more  adranced  peoples  as  thösä^  of  Africa^ 
where  the  women  do  the  field-work  as  well  as  the  domestio 
dmdgeriesy  a  wif  e  who  is  one  of  se^eral  is  better  able  to 
rear  her  children  than  a  wif  e  who  has  no  one  to  share  the 

• 

mnltifarions  labours  with  her.     Bat  as  fast  as  wo  rise  to 
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todal  stages  in  which  Üie  men^  no  longer  ofteu  away  in  war 
and  idling  doring  peace^  are  more  and  more  of  tiiem  occn- 
pied  in  indostry^as  fast  as  the  women,  less  tazed  bj  work^ 
are  able  to  pay  gpreater  attention  to  their  families^  wbile 
the  men  become  the  bread^winners ;  tha  monogamic  nnion 
Bubservea  better  the  rearing  of  children.  Beyond  the 
benefit  of  constant  matemaL  care,  the  children  get  the 
benefit  of  concentrated  patemal  interest.  Henoe  the  so- 
ciely  comes  to  be  maintained  at  a  smaller  cost  öf  juvenile 
mortality. 

Still  g^reater  are  t<he  beneficial  effects  on  the  lives  of 
adults^  physical  and  moral.  Thongh  in  primitive  societies 
monogamio  nnions  do  not  beget  any  higher  feelings  to- 
wards  women^  or  any  ameUorations  of  their  lot;  yet  in  later 
societies  they  are  the  necessary  eonoomitants  of  such  higher 
feelings  and  such  ameKorations.  Especially  as  the  System 
of  pnrchase  declines  and  choice  by  women  becomes  afactor^ 
there  evolre  the  sentiments  which  characterize  the  re- 
lations  of  the  sezes  in  civiliaed  societies.  These  senti- 
ments hare  far  wider  effects  than  at  first  appear.  How  by 
their  inflaence  on  the  domestic  relations  they  directly  tend 
to  raise  the  quality  of  adnlt  life,  materially  and  mentally,  is 
obyions.  Bat  they  tend  in  no  small  degree  indirectly  to 
raise  the  quality  of  adolt  lifo  by  g^ving  a  permanent  and 
deep  BOttrce  of  sssthetic  interest.  On  recalling  the  many 
and  keen  pleasnres  deriyed  from  mnsic^  poetry^  fiction^  the 
drama,  etc. ;  and  on  remembering  that  their  predominant 
themeisthe  passion  of  love;  we  shall  see  that  to  mono- 
gamy,  which  has  developed  this  passion^  we  owe  a  large 
part  of  the  grratifications  which  fiU  our  leisnre  honrs. 

Nor  most  we  forg^t,  as  a  forther  resnlt  of  the  mono- 
gamic relation^  that  in  a  high  degree  it  fnrthers  preserva- 
tion  of  lif e  af ter  the  reproductive  period  is  passed.  Both 
by  the  prolonged  marital  atfection  which  it  fosters^  and  by 
the  greater  filial  affection  evoked  ander  it,  declining  years 
are  lengthened  and  their  evils  mitigated. 


Ei 
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§  814.  May  we^  in  oonclading  the  discussions  occapylng 
this  and  preoeding  cbapterSj  say  ihat  monogamy  is  tiie 
natnral  form  of  aexnal  relation  for  ihe  haman  raoe  f  And  if 
80,  how  happens  it  that  dnring  the  earlier  stages  of  homan 
progress  the  relations  of  the  sexes   have  been  so  inde- 

terminatef 

Among  inferior  creatoreif  inherited  instiuot  settles  the  fit 
arrangemeni — ^the  arrangement  most  oondncive  to  the  weU 
fare  of  the  species.  Here  there  is  no  oontinnons  association 
of  male  and  f emale ;  here  there  is  a  polygynons  gronp ;  here 
there  is  monogamy  lasting  for  a  season.  A  good  deal  of 
evidence  may  be  giyen  that  aqiong  the  primates  inferior  to 
man^  there  are  monog^amio  relations  of  the  sexes  haying 
some  persistence.  Why^  then^  in  gronps  of  primitive  men 
did  there  come  divergenoes  from  this  arrangement 
prompted  by  innate  tendenciesf  Bossibly  the  answer  is 
that  with  association  into  larger  gronps  than  are  formed 
by  inferior  primates,  there  oame  into  play  disnipting 
inflnences  which  did  not  previously  exist;  and  that  the 
efEects  of  these  were  not  checked  becanse  the  marital  forms 
resnlting  fnrthered  the  snryival  of  the  gronps.  It  wotdd 
seem  that  daring  certain  transitional  stages  between  the 
first  extremely  scattered^  or  little  gregarions,  stage,  and 
the  extremely  aggregated,  or  highly  gregarions,  stage  there 
haye  arisen  yarions  conditions  favonring  varioos  forms  of 
nnion :  so  cansing  temporaiy  deviations  from  the  primitive 
tendency. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  howeyer,  it  is  manifest  that  monogamy 
has  long  been  growing  innate  in  the  cirilized  man  :  all  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  that  haye  become  associated  with  mar^ 
riage,  having,  as  their  necessary  implication,  the  singleneas 
of  the  Union« 
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§  315.  LiT  US  DOW  look  at  the  connexiona  between  types 
of  &mily  aud  social  types.  Do  societies  of  different  de« 
grees  of  composition  habitoally  present  different  forms  of 
domestic  arrangement  f  Are  different  forms  of  domestio 
arrangement  associated  with  the  militant  System  of  Organi- 
zation and  the  industrial  System  of  Organization  7 

To  the  first  of  these  questions  no  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  given.  The  samo  marital  relation  occurs  in  the 
simplest  gronps  and  in  the  most  Compound  groups.  A 
strict  monogamy  is  observed  by  the  miserable  Wood  Ved- 
dahs,  liying  so  widely  scattered  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
Said  to  haye  reached  the  social  state;  and  the  wandering 
Bushmen,  similarly  low,  though  not  debarred  polygyny,  are 
usually  monogamic.  Certain  settled  and  slightly  adranced 
tribes,  too,  are  monogamic;  as  instance  the  New  Guinea 
people,  and  as  instance  also  the  Dyaks,  who  have  reached  a 
stage  passing  from  simple  into  Compound.  And  then  we 
have  monogamy  habitual  with  nations  which  have  become 
▼ast  by  aggregation  and  re-aggregation.  Polyandry,  again, 
is  not  restricted  to  societies  of  one  order  of  composition. 
We  find  it  in  simple  groups,  as  among  the  Fuegians,  the 
Aleutians,  and  the  Todas;  and  we  find  it  in  Compound 
gproups  in  Ceylon,  in  Malabar,  in  Tibet.  Similarly  with  the 
difitribution  of  polygyny.  It  is  common  to  simple,  com« 
poundj   doubly -Compound,   and  eren  trebly- Compound  so- 
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oieties.  One  kind  of  oonnezion  between  ihe  iype 

of  family  and  tlie  degree  of  social  composition  mskj,  liow- 
ever^  be  alleged.  Formation  of  componnd  groups^  im- 
plying  greater  co-ordination  and  the  strengtliening  of  re- 
straints,  implies  more  settled  arrangementSi  public  and 
private.  Increasing  rigidity  of  costom  and  growtb  of  it 
into  laWj  wbicli  goes  along  with  the  eztending  govem- 
mental  Organization  holding  larger  masses  together,  affects 
the  domestic  relations  along  with  the  political  relations ;  and 
thns  renders  the  familj  arrangements,  be  they  polyandric, 
poljgynic,  or  monogamic^  more  definite. 

Can  we  then  allege  special  connezions  between  th6 
different  typee  of  family  and  the  different  social  types 
classed  as  militant  and  industrial  7  None  are  revealed  by  a 
cursory  inspection.  Looldng  first  at  simple  tribes^  we  find 
among  the  unwarlike  Todas,  a  mized  polyandry  and  poly- 
g3my ;  and  among  the  Esquimaux^  so  peaceful  as  not  even 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  war^  we  find^  along  with 
monogamic  unious,  others  that  are  polyandric  and  poly- 
gynic.  At  the  same  time  the  warlike  Caribs  show  us  a 
certain  amonnt  of  polyandry  and  a  greater  amoont  of  poly- 
gyny.  If,  turning  to  the  other  extreme^  we  compare  with 
one  another  large  nations^  ancient  and  modern^  it  seems 
that  the  militant  character  in  some  cases  co-exists  with  a 
prevalent  polygyny  and  in  other  cases  with  a  prevalent  or 
universal  monogamy.  Nevertheless  we  shall^  on  examining 
the  facts  more  closely,  discern  general  connezions  between 
the  militant  tj-pe  and  polygyny,  and  between  the  indus- 
trial  type  and  monogamy. 

But  first  we  must  recogniae  the  truth  that  a  predominant 
militancy  is  not  so  muoh  to  be  measured  by  armies  and 
the  conquests  they  aohieve^  as  by  constancy  of  predatory 
aotivities.  The  contrast  between  militant  and  industrial^ 
18  properlj  betweeu  a  State  in  which  life  is  occupied  in 
oonflict  with  other  beings,  brüte  and  human,  and  a  state 
in   which    life    is   occnpied   in    peaceful   labour — energies 
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ipent  in  destmction  instead.  of  energies  spent  in  production. 
So  conoeiving  militancjj  we  find  polygyny  to  be  its  habitnal 
accompaniment.  To  trace  the  coeristence  of  tino  two  from 
Anstralians  and  Tasmanians  on  through  the  more  developed 
simple  societies  up  to  ihe  Compound  and  doubly  Compound, 
would  be  tedious  and  is  needless;  for  obsenring,  as  we 
haye  already  done  (§  304)^  the  prevalence  of  polygyny  in  the 
less  advanced  fiocieties^  and  admitting^  as  we  must,  their 
btäte  of  unceafidng  hostilitj  to  their  neighbours^  the  coex- 
ifttence  of  these  traits  ia  a  coroUary.  That  thia  coezistence 
re&ults  from  causal  connexion^  is  suggested  by  certain 
converse  cases«  Among  the  Dorians^  a  division  of  the 
New  Guinea  people«  there  is  strict  monogamy,  with  for- 
bidding  of  divorce^  in  a  primitive  Community  con^aratively 
nnwarlike  and  comparatively  induatrial.  Another  instance  is 
fumished  by  the  Land  Dyaks,  who  are  monogamic  to  the 
extent  that  polygyny  is  an  oflenoe,  and  whoj  thongh  given 
to  tribal  quarreis  about  their  lands  and  to  the  taking  of 
heads  as  trophies^  haye  such  industrial  development  that  the 
men^  instead  of  making  war  and  Üie  chase  habitnal  occupa* 
tions^  do  muoh  of  the  heavy  work,  while  there  is  division  of 
trades  with  some  commercial  intereourse«  The  Hill-tribes 
of  India  fumish  other  instances.  There  are  the  amiable 
Bodo  and  DhimalSj  without  military  arrangements  and 
havingno  weapons  but  their  agricultural  implements^  who 
are  industrially  advanced  to  the  extent  that  there  is  ex- 
change  of  Services  and  that  the  men  do  all  the  out-of-door 
work ;  and  they  are  monogamous.  Similarly  the  monogamoas 
Lepchas  are  whoUy  unwarlika  Such,  too,  is  the  relation  oi 
traits  in  certain  societies  of  the  New  World  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  being  partially  er  entirely  industrial. 
Whereas  most  of  the  aborigines  of  North  America, 
habitually  polygynous,  live  solely  to  hunt  and  fight,  the 
Iroquois  had  permanent  villages  and  cultivated  lands ;  and 
each  of  them  had  but  one  wife.  More  marked  still  is  the 
case  of  the  PuebloSjwho  ^^walling  out  black  barbarism''  bj 
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tlieir  ingenioosly  conglotnerated  honseB,  figlit  only  in  seit« 
defence^  and  when  let  alone  engage  exclosirelj  in  agiicnl« 
tural  and  other  indnstries,  and  wkose  marital  relations  are 
strictly  monogamic.  This  connexion  of  traits  in 

the  simpler  sooieties,  where  not  traceable  directly  in  the 
inadeqnate  desoriptiona  of  trayellers^  ia  ofben  traceable  in- 
directly.  We  liave  eeen  (§  250)^  tliat  there  is  a  natnnl 
relation  between  constant  fighting  and  derelopment  of 
cbieflj  power :  tbe  implication  being  that  wbere^  in  settled 
tribes^  tbe  cliiefly  power  is  small  the  militancy  is  not  great. 
And  this  is  the  fact  in  those  above-named  commonities 
cbaracterized  by  monogamy.  In  Dory  there  are  no  Chiefs ; 
among  tho  Dyaks  Subordination  to  chiefa  is  feeble;  the 
headman  of  each  Bodo  and  Dhimal  yillage  has  bat  nominal 
anthority;  the  Lepoha  flees  from  coercion;  and  the  go- 
yemor  of  a  Paeblo  town  is  annnally  elected.  Conversely 
we  See  that  the  polygyny  which  prevails  in  simple  preda- 
tory  tribeSj  persists  in  aggregates  of  them  welded  together 
by  war  into  small  nations  nnder  established  rolers;  and 
freqnently  acqnires  in  them  large  extensions.  In  Poly- 
nesia  it  characterizes  in  a  marked  way  the  warlike  and 
tyrannically-govemed  Fijians;  all  throagh  the  African 
kingdoms  there  goes  polygyny  along  with  developed 
chiefiainship,  rising  to  great  heights  in  Ashanti  and 
Dahomey^  where  the  govemments  are  ooercive  in  extreme 
degrees.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  extinct  American 
societies :  polygyny  was  an  attribnte  of  dignity  nmong  the 
rigorously-mled  PeruTians,  Mexicans,  Chibchaa^  Nicara- 
gnans.  And  the  old  despotisms  of  the  East  were  also  cha- 
racterized  by  polygyny.  Allied  with  this  eyidence 

is  the  eyidence  that  in  a  primitive  predatory  tribe  all  the 
men  of  which  are  warriors,  polygyny  is  generally  diffosed ; 
bat  in  a  society  compounded  of  sach  tribes,  polygyny  con* 
tinnes  to  characterize  the  militant  part  while  monogamy 
begins  to  characterize  the  indastrial  part.  This  differentia- 
tion  is  foreshadowed  even  in  the  primitive  predatory  tribes; 
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nnce  tiie  least  militant  men  fail  to  obtain  more  than  one 
wife  eäch.  And  it  becomes  marked  wheiij  in  the  growing 
popubition,  tkere  arisea  a  division  between  waiTiors  and 
workers.  Still  more  clearly  sball  we  see  the  con* 

nexion  between  militancj  and  polygyny  on  recalling  two 
facta  named  in  tbe  cbapter  on  ^'  Ezogamy  and  Endogamy/' 
By  members  of  savage  commanities^  captured  women  are 
habitnally  taken  as  additional  wives  or  concubines^  and  the 
repntations  of  warriors  are  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the 
nnmbers  tfaas  obtained  (§  305).  As  Mr.  McLennan  points  ont^ 
certain  early  peoples  permitted  foreign  wiyes  (presumably 
altmg  with  other  wives)  to  the  military  class^  when  wiyes 
from  alien  societies  were  forbidden  to  other  classes.  Eyen 
among  the  Hebrews  the  laws  anthorized  such  appropriationa 
of  women  taken  in  war  (§  808).  The  forther  direct  oon« 
nexion  is  the  one  implied  in  §  307 ;  namely,  that  where  loss 
of  many  men  m  freqnent  battles  leayesji  great  surplus  of 
women,  the  possession  of  more  wiyes  tban  one  by  each  man 
oondnoes  to  the  maintenance  of  population  and  the  preser- 
yation  of  tbe  society :  continuance  of  polygyny  being,  under 
these  circumstances,  insared  by  the  conflicts  between  snch 
societies,  which«  other  things  eqnal,  entail  the  disappearance 
of  those  not  practiaing  it.  To  which  must  be  added  the  con- 
yerse  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  decreasing  militancy  and 
increasing  industrialness  cause  an  approximate  eqnaliza- 
tion  of  the  sexes  in  nnmbers,  there  results  a  growing  resist- 
ance  to  polygyny ;  since  it  cannot  be  practised  by  many  of 
the  men  withoat  leaying  many  of  the  rest  wifeless,  and 
canaing  an  antagonism  inconsistent  with  social  stability. 
Hence  monogamy  is  to  a  great  extent  compelled  by 
that  balance  of  the  sexes  which  indnstrialism  brings 
abont.   '  Once  more,  the  natural  relation  between 

polygyny  and  predominant  militancy,  and  between  mono- 
gamy and  predominant  industrialness,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  these  two  domestic  forms  harmonize  in  piinciple  with 
the  two  associated  political  forms.    We  haye  seen  that  the 
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militant  type  of  social  stractare  is  based  on  the  piin- 
ciple  of  compalsoiy  co-operation^  while  the  industiial 
type  of  social  stractare  is  based  on  the  principle  of  volon* 
tary  co-operation.  Now  it  is  clear  that  plarality  of  wives, 
whether  the  wives  are  captared  in  war  or  porchased  from 
their  fathers  regardless  of  their  own  wills^  implies  domestic 
tale  of  the  compalsory  type :  the  hasband  is  despot  and  the 
wiyes  are  slaves.  Conversely,  the  establishment  of  mono* 
gamy  where  fewer  women  are  taken  in  war  and  fewer  men 
lost  in  war^  is  accoinpanied  by  an  increased  valae  of  the 
individaal  woman ;  who^  even  when  parchased,  is  therefore 
likely  to  be  better  treated.  And  when,  with  farther  advanoe, 
some  power  of  choice  is  acqaired  by  the  woman,  there  is 
an  approach  to  that  volantary  co-operation  which  charac- 
terizes  this  marital  relation  in  its  highest  form.  The  domes- 
tic despotism  which  polygyny  involves,  is  congraous  with 
the  political  despotism  proper  to  predominant  militancy;  and 
the  diminishing  political  coercion  which  natnrally  fuUows 
development  of  the  indastrial  type,  is  congraons  with  the 
diminishing  domestic  coercion  which  natnrally  follows  the 
accompanying  development  of  monogamy.  Probably 

the  histories  of  European  peoples  will  be  cited  in  evidence 
against  this  view  :  the  allegation  being  that,  from  Greek  and 
ßoman  times  downwards,  these  peoples,  thoagh  militant, 
hayo  been  monogamic.  It  may  however  be  replied  that 
ancient  European  societies,  thoagh  often  engaged  in  wars, 
had  large  parts  of  their  popnlations  otherwise  engaged,  and 
had  indastrial  Systems  characterized  by  considerable  diyi- 
sion  of  labour  and  commercial  intercourse.  Further,  there 
must  bo  remembered  the  fact  that  in  northem  Enrope, 
dttring  and  after  Roman  times,  while  warfare  was  constaat, 
monogamy  was  not  nnirersal.  T^itns  admits  the  occarrence 
of  polygyny  among  the  German  chiefs.  Already  we  have 
Been,  too,  that  the  Merovingian  kings  were  polygynist«. 
Even  the  Carolingian  period  yields  such  facta  as  that — 
*'  The  confidcncc  of  Conan  II.  was  kept  ap  by  the  incredible  nnmber 
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of  man»fti-«niis  whioh  bis  Idngdom  fuiuislied;  for  you  most  kiiow  thal 
here,  besidea  tfaat  the  Idiigdom  is  extensive  as  well,  each  warrior  will 
begei  fifiy,  sinee,  bound  by  the  laws  neither  of  decency  nor  of  religion, 
each  has  ten  wiveB  or  more  even." — (Ermold.  Nigeütu,  ÜL  ap.  8er.  R, 
Fr,  vi  62.) 

And  KoBnigBwarter  says  that  ''  siicli  was  the  persistence 
of  legal  concubinage  in  the  customs  of  tbe  people  that 
traces  of  it  are  found  at  Toolonse  even  in  the  thirteenth 
Century/' 

Thos,  considering  the  many  factors  that  have  co-operated 
in  modifying  marital  arrangement&— considering  also  that 
some  Bocieties^  becoming  relatively  peaceful^  haye  long  re- 
tained  in  large  measnre  the  structures  acquired  during 
previous  greater  militancy,  while  other  societies  whicb  haye 
conaiderably  developedtheirindustrial  structures  have  again 
beoome  predominantly  militant^  causing  mixtures  of  traits ; 
the  alleged  relations  are^  I  tbink,  as  clear  as  can  be  ex- 
pected.  That  advance  from  the  primitive  predatory  type 
to  the  highest  industrial  type,  has  gone  along  with  ad- 
vance from  prevalent  polygyny  to  exclusive  monogamy,  is 
onquestionable ;  and  that  decrease  of  militancy  and  increase 
of  industrialness  has  been  the  essential  cause  of  this  change 
in  the  type  of  &milyy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this 
change  has  occurred  where  such  other  supposable  causes 
as  culture,  religious  creed,  etc.,  have  not  come  into  play. 

§  316.  The  domestic  relations  thus  far  dealt  with  mainly 
under  their  private  aspects,  have  now  to  be  dealt  with  under 
their  public  aspects.  For,  on  the  structure  of  the  family, 
cousidered  as  a  component  of  a  society,  depend  various 
social  phenomena. 

The  multitudinous  facts  grouped  in  foregoing  chapters 
show  that  no  tfue  conception  of  the  higher  types  of  family 
in  their  relations  to  the  higher  social  types,  can  be  obtained 
without  previous  study  of  the  lower  types  of  family  is 
their  relations  to  the  lower  social  types.      In  this  case, 
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as  in  all  otHer  cases,  error  results  when  concliiBioiia  aie 
drawn  from  the  more  complex  producta  of  evolntion^  in 
ignorance  of  the  simpler  producta  from  whicli  thej  hare 
been  deriyed.     Already  an  instance  haa  been  f  omialied  hj 
the  interpretations  of  primitive  relig^ona  given  by  the  reign- 
ing  school  of  mythologists.     Possessed  by  the  ideas  which 
civilization  has  erolved,  and  looking   back  on   the  ideas 
which  prevaüed  among  the'  progenitora  of  the  ciyilized 
races,  they  have  nsed  the  more  complex  to  interpret  the 
less  complex ;  and  when  forced  to  recognize  the  entire  nn- 
likeness  between  the  inferred  early  relig^ona  ideas  and  the 
religious  ideas  found  among  the  uncivilized  who  now  exist, 
have  assumed  a  fundamental  diSerence  in  mode  of  action 
between  the  minds  of  the  superior  races  and  the  minds  of 
the  inferior  races :  classing  with  the  inferior,  in  pursnance  of 
this  assumption,  certain  ancient  races  to  which  the  modern 
World  is  indebted  for  its  present  advance.     Though  to  the 
teachiugs  of  so-called  Turanians,  the  Aryans  and  Semitea 
owe  their  civilizations — though  the  Accadians'  had  great 
eitles,  settled  laws,  advanced  industries,  arts  in  which  four 
metals  were  utilized,  and  writing  that  had  ali^eady  reached 
the  phonetic  stage,  while  the  Semites  were  still  nomadic 
hordes — though  the  Egyptians  had  for  some  thousands  of 
years  lived  as  an  elaborately-organized  nation,  approaching 
in  manj  of  its  appliances  to  modern  nations,  and  prodncing 
monuments  that  remain  a  wonder  to  mankind,  while  the 
Aryans   were    wandering    with    their   herds   in    acattered 
groups  about  the  Hindu  Kush;  yet  these  peoples  are,  iu 
Company  with  the  lowest  barbarians,  cavalierly  gpx>nped  as 
having  radically  inferior  intelligences,  because  they  show  in 
An  unmistakable  way  the  genesis  of  religious  ideas  irrecon* 
cilable  with  that  genesis  which  mythologists  are  led  by  their 
method  to  ascribe  to  the  superior  races. 

All  who  accept  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work,  will  see  in  this  instance  the  misinterpretation 
caused  bv  analysis  of  the  phenomena  from  aboye  downwarda, 
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instead  of  synihe&is  of  ihem  from  below  upwards.  They  will 
aee  that  in  search  of  ezplanatioxis  we  must  go  below  tlie 
«tage  at  whicli  men  had  leamt  to  domesticate  catüe  and  tili 
ihe  groand. 

§  317.  I  make  Üiese  remarks  by  way  of  introduction  to  a 
criticism  on  tbe  doctrinea  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  While 
valuing  liia  works,  and  accepting  aa  true  within  limits  tbe 
viewa  he  aeta  fortb  reapecting  tbe  family  nnder  ita  developed 
form,  and  reapecting  tbe  part  played  by  it  in  tbe  evoln- 
tion  of  European  nationa,  it  ia  poasible  to  diaaent  from  bia 
asaumptiona  conceming  tbe  earUeat  aocial  states,  and  from 
tbe  derivod  conceptiona. 

Aa  leading  to  error,  Sir  Henry  Maine  cenaurea  ''  tbe  lof ty 
contempt  wbicb  a  civilized  people  entertaina  f or  barbarona 
neigbbonra,"   wbicb,  be  aaya,  ''baa  canaed  a  remarkable 
negligence  in  obaerving  tbem.^'     Bat  be  baa   not  bim« 
aelf  wboUy  eacaped  from  tbe    effecta  of  tbia  aentiment. 
Wbile  ntilizing  tbe  evidenoe  fumiabed  by  barbaroua  peo* 
plea  belonging  to  tbe  bigber  typea,  and  wbile  in  aome 
caaea  citing  confirmatory  eridence  fumiabed  by   certain 
barbarona  peoplea  of  lower  types,  be  baa  praotically  dia- 
regarded  tbe  great  maaa  of  tbe  uncirilized,  and  ignored 
tbe  yaat  array  of  facta  tbey  preaent  at  yariance  with  bia 
tbeory.     Tbougb  criticiama    bave  led  bim  aomewbat  to 
qoalify  tbe  aweeping  generalizationa  aet  fortb  in  bia  An- 
cient  Law — tbougb,  in  tbe  preface  to  ita  later  editiona,  be 
ref  era  to  bia  aubaequent  work  on  Village  Oommunüies,  as  in- 
dicating  aome  qualificationa ;  yet  tbe  qualificationa  are  but 
amall,  and  in  great  meaaure  bypothetical.  He  makea  ligbt  of 
aucb  adyerae  evidence  aa  Mr.  McLennan  and  Sir  Jobn  Lub- 
bock  give,  on  tbe  ground  that  tbe  part  of  it  be  deems  most 
truatworthy  ia  aupplied  by  Indian  Hill-tribea,  wbicb  have, 
he  tbinka,  been  led  into  abnormal  uaagea  by  tbe  influencea 
mvading  racea  havo  subjected  them  to.     And  tbougb,  in 
bia  Early  Institutions,  be  aaya  that  "  all  braucbea  of  human 
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Bocieiy  maj  or  may  not  hare  been  developed  from  Joint 
families  which  arose  oat  of  an  original  patriarclial  oell^*'  he 
clearly,  by  tbis  form  of  expression^  declines  to  admit  thal 
in  many  cases  they  have  not  been  tbos  developed. 

He  rigbtly  blames  earlier  writers  f  or  not  ezploring  a  soffi- 
dently  wide  area  of  indnction.  Bat  he  has  bimself  not 
made  the  area  of  indnction  wide  enongb;  and  tbat  snb- 
Btitntion  of  bypothesis  for  obserred  fact  whicb  be  ascribes 
to  bis  predecessors^  is,  as  a  coQBeqnence,  to  be  noticed  in  loa 
own  work.  Bespecting  the  eridence  available  for  framing 
generalizations^  be  says  : — 

**  The  rudiments  of  the  social  State,  so  £Eir  as  they  are  known  to  ns 
at  all,  are  known  throngh  testimonj  of  three  sorts — aooonnts  by  oontem* 
porary  observers  of  civilizations  lese  advanoed  than  their  own,  the 
records  which  particiüar  races  have  preserved  concerning  their  primi- 
tive history,  and  ancient  law." 

And  since^  as  ezemplifying  the  ''  aecounta  by  oontemporary 
observers  of  civilizations  less  advanoed  than  their  own,"  he 
names  the  account  Tacitns  g^ves  of  the  Oermans,  and  does 
not  name  the  accounts  modern  travellers  give  of  nncivüized 
races  at  large,  be  clearly  does  not  include  as  evidence  the 
Statements  made  by  these.*  Let  me  name  heie  two  instanoes 
of  the  way  in  wbicb  this  limitation  leads  to  tbe  Substitution 
of  bypothesis  for  Observation. 

Assnming  that  the  patriarchal  state  is  the  earliest,  Sir 
Henry  Maine  says  that ''  the  implicit  obedience  of  mde  men  to 
their  parent  is  doubtiess  a  primary  fact/'  Now  thongb  amoog 


*  He  doea,  indeed,  at  page  17  of  hia  Villa^  OommmmiiUt,  deübentely  dU- 
eredit  thii  endenoe— «peaking  of  it  as  "the  alippecy  teatimonj  oonoeniiiig 
MTagea  which  is  gathered  from  traTelleza'  tales.^'  I  am  aware  that  in  the  ejet 
of  moat,  ontiqoity  gives  lacredneBs  to  testimony;  and  that  lo»  what  woe 
"  travellers*  tales  "  when  they  wero  written  in  Roman  days,  have  come,  in  ovr 
daysy  to  he  regardod  as  of  higher  anthority  than  like  talea  written  hy  reoent  or 
living  travellers.  I  see,  however,  no  reaaon  to  aacrihe  to  the  aeoond-hand  State- 
ments of  Tacitus  a  tmstwortbiness  which  I  do  not  ascribe  to  the  first-haad 
Statements  of  modern  explorers,  many  of  them  scientifically  edncated — Barrow, 
Barth,  Galton,  Burton,  Livingstone,  Seeman,  Darwin,  WaUace^  HnmbokUi 
Bnrckbardt»  and  otbers  too  numcrous  to  set  down. 
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lower  races^  sons,  while  ycrang,  may  be  sabordinate,  f rom 
lack  of  ability  to  resist;  yet  that  they  remain  subordinate 
when  they  beoome  men,  cannot  be  asserfced  as  a  aniform, 
and  tberefore  as  a  primary^  fact.  On  tuming  to  §  85,  it  will 
be  Seen  that  obedience  does  not  cbaracterize  all  iypea  of 
men.  Wben  we  read  that  the  Mantra  '*  Mves  as  if  there  were 
no  other  person  in  the  world  bat  himself '' ;  that  the  Carib 
<']8  impatient  ander  the  least  infringemenf  of  his  inde- 
pendence ;  that  the  Mapuchö  "  brooks  no  command  '* ;  that 
the  Brazilian  Indian  beg^ns  to  display  "  impatience  of  all 
restraint  at  paberty";  we  cannot  conclude  that  filial  submis- 
«ion  is  an  original  trait.  When  we  find  that  by  the  Gallino- 
meros,  *'  old  people  are  treated  with  contomely,  both  men 
and  women,''  and  that  by  Shoshones  and  Araacanians,  boys 
are  not  corrected  for  fear  of  destroying  their  spirit;  we 
cannot  snppose  that  subjection  of  adnlt  sons  to  their  fathers 
characterizes  all  types  of  men.  When  from  Bancroft  we 
leam  that  by  the  Navajos,  "  bom  and  bred  with  the  idea 
of  perfect  personal  freedom,  all  restraint  is  onendar- 
able^^'  and  that  among  them  **  every  father  holds  nndis- 
pated  Bway  over  his  cbildren  nntil  the  age  of  paberty  '*— 
when  we  leam  that  among  some  Oalifornians,  children  after 
paberty  "were  sabject  only  to  the  chief,"  that  among 
the  lower  Calif omians,  *'  as  soon  as  children  are  able  to  get 
food  for  themselves  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices/' 
and  that  among  the  Comanches  male  children  "  are  even 
privileged  to  rebel  against  their  parents,  who  are  not 
entitled  to  chastise  them  bat  by  consent  of  the  tribe'' ;  we 
are  shown  that  in  some  races  the  parental  and  filial  relation 
early  comes  to  an  end.  Even  the  wilder  members  of  the 
▼ery  race  which  has  familiarized  as  with  patriarchal  go- 
vemment,  yield  like  facts.  Barckhardt  says  that  ''theyoang 
Bedoain "  pays  his  father  "  some  def erence  as  long  as  he 
continues  in  his  tenf;  bat  ''whenever  he  can  become 
master  of  a  tent  himself/'  ''  he  listens  to  no  adrice,  nor 
obeys  any  earthly  command  bat   that  of  his   own  will/* 
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So  far  from  sapposuig  that  filial  obedience  is  iimaite,  aad 
fche  patriarchal  t^pe  a  natural  coDseqaence^  the  evidenoe 
points  rather  to  the  inference  that  the  two  haye  evolved 
hand  in  hand  nnder  &youring  oonditionB. 

Again^  ref erring  to  the  way  in  whioh  onginalljj  oommoD 
ancestral  origin  was  the  only  gronnd  for  nnited  social 
action^  Sir  Henry  Maine  says  :— 

'*  Of  ikis  we  may  at  least  be  ceriain,  that  all  ancient  societies  regarded 
themselyes  as  haying  pxoeeeded  from  one  oiigioal  stock,  and  eT«n 
labonred  imder  an  incapacitj  for  comprehendhig  anj  reaaon  exoept 
this  for  their  holding  together  in  politioal  nnion.  The  bialoij  of 
political  ideas  begins,  in  fact,  with  the  aasumption  that  kinship  in  blood 
is  the  sole  possiblo  groond  of  coxnmanity  in  political  fonctions.'* 

Now  if  by  ''ancient  societies'^  is  meant  those  only  of  which 
records  have  come  down  to  ns^  and  if  the  ''  history  of  po- 
litical ideas  "  is  to  inclnde  only  the  ideas  of  such  societies, 
this  may  be  tme ;  bat  if  we  are  to  take  acconnt  of  societies 
more  archaic  than  these^  and  to  inclnde  ander  politioal  ideas 
those  of  other  peoples  than  Aryans  and  Semites,  it  cannot 
be  sastained.  Proof  has  been  given  (§§  250 — 252)  that 
political  CO- Operation  arises  from  the  oonflicta  of  social 
gronps  with  one  another.  Though  establishment  of 
it  may  be  facilitated  where  "  the  Commonwealth  is  a  coU 
lection  of  persons  nnited  by  a  common  descent  from  the 
progenitor  of  an  original  family;"  yet,  in  mnltitndinoas 
oases,  it  takes  place  where  no  connexion  of  this  kind  exists 
among  the  persons.  The  members  of  an  Auätralian  tribe 
whichy  ander  a  temporary  chief,  join  in  battle  against  those 
of  another  tribe,  have  not  a  common  descent,  bat  are 
alien  in  blood.  If  it  be  said  that  political  fnnctions  can 
in  this  case  scarcely  be  alleged,  then  take  the  case  of  the 
Greeks  of  North  America,  whose  men  haye  varions  totems 
implying  varioas  ancestries,  and  whose  twenty  thonsand 
people  liying  in  seventy  villages  have  nevertheless  evolved 
for  themselyes  a  govemment  of  considerable  complexity. 
Or   still   better  take   the   Iroqnois,  who,  similar  in  their 
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formation  of  iribes  out  o£  intermingled  clans  of  different 
Stocks,  were  welded  hj  combined  sction  in  war  into  a 
leagm  of  fiye  (afterwards  siz)  nations  onder  a  republican 
goyemment.  Indeed  this  Bystem  of  kinship  pats  relations 
in  political  antagonism;  so  ihat^  as  we  read  in  Bancroft 
conceming  the  Kntchins, ''  there  can  never  be  inter-tribal 
vrur  without  ranging  fatbers  and  sons  against  each  otber/' 
Even  apart  from  the  results  of  mixed  clansbips,  that  in* 
Btability  wbich  we  have  seen  characterized  primitive  rela- 
tions of  the  sexeSj  negatives  the  belief  that  political  co* 
Operation  everywhere  originates  from  femily  co-operation: 
instance  the  above-named  Creeks^  of  whom,  according 
to  Schoolcraftj  "e^  large  portion  of  the  old  and  middle- 
aged  men^  by  freqnently  changing,  have  had  many  dif- 
ferent wives,  and  their  children,  scattered  aroond  the 
countryj  are  unknown  to  them/' 

Thos  finding  reason  to  snspect  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
theory  of  the  family  is  not  applicable  to  all  societies,  let  us 
proceed  to  consider  it  more  closely. 

§  318.  He  implies  that  in  the  earliest  stages  there  were 
definite  marital  relations*  That  which  he  calls  ''the  infanoy 
of  Society'' — 'Hhe  sitoation  in  which  mankind  disclose  them- 
selves  at  the  dawn  of  their  history '' ;  is  a  sitoation  in  which 
" '  every  one  exercises  Jurisdiction  over  his  wives  and  his 
children,  and  they  pay  no  regard  to  one  another/ ''  Bat 
in  f oregoing  chapters  on  ''  The  Primitive  Belations  of  the 
Sexes,''  on  "  Promiscuity,'*  and  on  "  Polyandry,"  nnmerous 
f acts  have  been  given  showing  that  definite  coherent  marital 
relations  are  preceded  by  indefinite  incoherent  ones;  and 
also  that  among  the  marital  relations  evolving  out  of  thescj 
there  are  in  many  places  types  of  family  composed  not  of  a 
man  with  wife  and  children,  bat  of  a  wife  with  men  and 
children :  sach  family -forms  being  fonnd  not  alone  in  socie- 
ties  of  eibbryonic  and  of  infantine  types,  bat  also  in  con- 
■iderably  advanced  societies. 
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A  f arther  assnmptioii  is  that  descent  has  alwsjs  and 
eyerywhere  been  in  the  male  line.  That  it  has  from  ihe 
earliest  recorded  times  of  tliose  peoples  wiÜi  whom  Sir 
Henry  Maine  deals^  mnst  be  admitted;  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  male  descent  occnrs  also  among  some  rade 
peoples  of  otber  types^  as  the  Knkis  of  India,  the  Belnchis^ 
the  New  ZeaUnders^  the  Hottentots.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
role,  howeyer^  among  the  oncivilized.  Mr.  Mliennan^  who 
has  pointed  out  the  incongmity  between  this  assomption 
and  a  great  mass  of  evidence^  shows  that  in  all  pari»  of 
the  World  descent  in  the  female  line  prevails;  and  the 
abandant  proofs  given  by  him  I  might^  were  it  needfnl, 
enforce  by  many  others.  This  System  is  not  limited  to 
groups  so  little  organized  that  they  might  be  set  aside  as 
pre-infantine  (were  that  permissible) ;  nor  to  groups  that 
stand  on  a  level  with  the  patriarchal,  or  so-caUed  infan- 
tine^  societies  in  point  of  Organization;  bat  it  occiirs  in 
groups^  or  rather  nations^  that  have  evolved  oomplex 
structares.  Ellis  says  that  kinship  was  throagh  females 
in  the  two  higher  ranks  of  the  Tahitians;  and  Erskine 
says  the  like  of  the  Tongans.  It  was  so,  according  to 
Piedrahita,  with  the  Ancient  Chibchas,  who  had  made  no 
insignificant  strides  in  civilization.  Among  the  Iroqnois, 
again,  '*  titles,  as  well  as  property,  descended  in  the  female 
line,  and  were  hereditary  in  the  tribe,  the  son  could  nerer 
sacceed  to  his  father's  title  of  sachem,  nor  inherit  even  his 
tomahawk;''  and  these  Iroqnois  had  advanoed  far  beyond 
the  infantine  stage — were  govemed  by  a  representative 
assembly  of  fifty  sachems,  had  a  separate  military  Organi- 
sation, a  separate  ecclesiastical  Organization,  definite  laws, 
coltiyated  lands  individually  possessed,  permanent  fortified 
yillages.  So,  too,  in  Africa,  snccession  to  rank  and  property 
follows  the  female  line  among  the  Goast-negroes,  Inland- 
negroes,  Congo  people,  etc.,  who  haye  distinct  indastrial 
Systems,  f our  and  fivd  gradations  in  rank,  settled  agricnltares, 
sonsiderable  commerce,  towns  in  streets.     How  Tnifilmding 
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18  ihe  limited  observatioii  of  Bocieties,  is  shown  by  Maraden's 
remark  respectisg  the  Sumatrans  of  the  Batta  district^  that 
^the  succession  to  the  cliie&hips  does  not  go^  in  the  first 
tnstance,  to  the  son  of  the  deceased^  bat  to  the  nephew  by  a 
sister;  and  that  the  same  extraordinary  rale^  with  respeet 
to  property  in  generale  prevails  also  amongst  the  Malays  of 
that  part  of  the  island : ''  the  role  which  he  thna  charac- 
terizes  as  '^  extraordinary^'^  being  really^  among  the  nn- 
civilized  and  little  civilized,  the  ordinary  rale. 

Again^  Sir  Henry  Maine  postnlates  the  existence  of  govem- 
ment  from  the  beginning — ^patriarchal  anthority  over  wife, 
children^  slaves,  and  all  wbo  are  inclnded  in  the  primitive 
social  gronp.  Bat  those  who  have  read  preceding  chapters  on 
'*  The  Regalating  System  *'  and  "  Social  Types/'  will  scarcely 
need  reminding  that  in  varioas  parts  of  the  world  we  find 
social  gronps  withoat  heads,  as  the  Faegians^  some  Aastra- 
lians^  most  Esqaimaax^  the  Arafaras^  the  Land  Dyaks  of  the 
(Jpper  Sarawak  river;  others  with  headships  that  are  bal 
Docasional^  as  Tasmanians^  some  Aastralians^  some  Caribs^ 
some  Uaupäs ;  and  many  others  with  vagae  and  onstable 
headships^  as  the  Andamanese^  Abipones,  Snakes,  Cbippey- 
wayans,  Chinooks^  Chippeways^  some  Kamschatdales, 
Guiana  tribes^  Mandans^  Goroados^  New  Guinea  people^ 
Tannese.  Though  it  is  true  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
communities  are  of  the  lowest^  I  see  no  adequate  reason  for 
excluding  them  from  our  conception  of  ''the  infancy  of 
Society.''  And  even  saying  nothing  of  these^  we  cannot 
regard  as  lower  than  infantine  in  their  stages^  those  commu- 
nities which^  like  the  Upper  Sarawak  Dyaks^  the  Arafdras^ 
the  New  Guinea  people^  carry  on  their  peaceful  lives  with- 
out  other  govemment  than  that  of  public  opinion  and 
custom.  Moreover,  as  was  pointed  out  in  §  250,  what  head- 
ship  exists  in  many  simple  groups  is  not  patriarchal.  Such 
chieftainship  as  arose  among  the  Tasmanians  in  time  of  war 
was  determmed  by  personal  fitness.  So^  too,  acoording  to 
Edwards^  with  the  Caribs^  and  according  to  Sw^m,  with  the 
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Creeks.  Theoj  still  foriher  ahowing  that  political  auihoritj 
does  not  always  begin  with  patriarchal  authority,  we  ha?e 
the  Iroquois^  whose  System  of  kinsliip  negatived  the  geuesis 
of  patriarchs^  and  who  yet  developed  a  complex  repab- 
lican  government ;  and  we  haye  the  Paeblos,  who^  b'ying  in 
well-organized  commnnities  nnder  eleoted  goremors  and 
conncilsj  show  no  signs  of  patriarchal  mle  in  the  past. 

Another  component  of  the  doctrine  is  that  originallyi 
property  is  held  by  the  f amily  as  a  corporate  body«  Aocord- 
ing  to  Sir  Henry  Maine^  "  one  peculiarity  inyariably  dis- 
tingoishing  the  infancy  of  society^^'  is  that  ''men  are 
regarded  and  treated  not  as  individnals  bnt  always  as 
members  of  the  particnlar  gronp/'  The  man  was  not 
''regarded  as  himself,  as  a  distinct  individnal.  His  indi- 
yidnality  was  swallowed  np  in  his  family/'  And  this 
alleged  primitive  snbmergence  of  theindividaal^affects  even 
the  absolute  rnler  of  the  gronp.  ''  Thongh  the  patriarch, 
f or  we  most  not  yet  call  him  the  paterfamilias,  had  rights 
thoA  extensive^  it  is  impopsible  to  doubt  that  he  lay  nnder 
an  equal  amplitude  of  obligations.  If  he  goYemed  the 
family  it  was  for  its  behoof«  If  he  was  lord  of  ita 
possessionsj  he  held  them  as  trosteo  fpr  his  children  and 
kindred  *  -w  it  the  family  in  fact  was  a  Corporation; 
and  he  was  its  representative/'  Here^  after  expressing  the 
doubt  whether  there  oan  exist  in  the  primitive  mind  ideas 
so  abstract  as  those  of  trusteeship  and  representaiion^  I  go 
on  to  remark  that  this  hypothesis  involves  a  conception 
difficult  to  frame.  For  while  the  patriarch  is  said  to  hold 
his  possessions  ''in  a  representative  rather  than  a  proprie- 
tary  characteir/^  he  is  Said  to  have  nnqualified  dominion 
over  children^  as  over  slaves,  extending  to  life  and  death; 
which  implied  that  though  he  possesses  the  greater  right  of 
owning  subordinate  individnals  absolutely,  he  does  not 
possess  the  smaller  right  of  owning  absolutely  the  propeHy 
used  by  them  and  himself.  I  may  add  that  besides  being 
difficult  to  frame,  this  conception  is  not  easily  recondl&Ue 
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ffith  Sir  Henry  Maine's  deBcription  o£  the  Patria  Potestaa 
of  ihe  Boznans^  which  he  says  ia  ''  oar  type  of  the  primeTal 
patemal  anthority/'  and  of  which  he  remarks  that  while^ 
during  its  decline,  the  f ather^s  power  over  the  Bon's  pereon 
became  nominal,  hia  "  rights  over  the  son's  property  were 
always  exercised  withont  scruple/'  And  I  may  also  name 
its  seeming  incongroity  with  the  fact  that  political  rolers 
who  haye  absolute  powers  of  life  and  death  over  their  sab- 
jects,  are  usoally  also  regarded  as  in  theory  owners  of 
their  property:  instance  at  the  present  time  the  kings 
of  D^omey,  Ashanti,  Congo,  Gayor  on  the  Qold  Coast 
Passing  to  the  essential  qnestion,  lu>wever,  I  find  myself 
here  at  issue  not  with  Sir  Henry  Maine  only,  but  with 
other  writers  on  primitive  social  states,  who  hold  that  all 
ownership  is  originally  tribal,  that  family  ownership  comes 
af terwards,  and  individual  ownership  lost.  As  already  im- 
plied in  §  292,  the  evidence  leads  zne  to  believe  that  from 
the  beginning  there  has  been  individual  ownership  of 
such  things  as  could  without  difficulty  be  appropriated. 
True  though  it  is  that  in  early  stages  rights  of  property 
have  not  acquired  definiteness — oertain  though  it  may  be 
that  among  primitive  men  the  moraJ  sanction  which  pro- 
perty equitably  obtaiaed  has  among  ourselveSj  is  lacking — 
obvious  as  we  find  it  that  possession  is  of  ten  established  by 
right  of  the  strengest;  the  facta  show  us  that  in  the 
rudest  communities  there  is  a  private  holding  of  useful 
movables  maintained  by  each  man  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
A  personal  monopoly  extends  itself  to  such  things  as  can 
readily  be  monopolized — a  proprietorship  not  yet  made 
definite  by  the  growth  of  social  regulationB.  The  Tinneh 
who  ''  regarding  all  property^  including  wives,  as  belonging 
to  the  strengest/'  show  us  in  a  typical  way  the  primitive 
form  of  appropriation«  also  show  us  that  this  ^propriation 
is  completely  personal;  since  they ''  bum  with  the  deceased 
all  his  efiects/'  Indeed,  even  apart  from  evidencOj  it  seems 
to  me  an  inadmissible  supposition  that  in  "  the  infancy  of 
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Bociety ''  the  egoistic  sayag^,  ntterly  withoat  idea  of  justioe 
or  sense  of  responsibilitj,  conscioiisly  held  liis  belongings 
on  behalf  of  those  depending  npon  Iiim. 

Qne  more  element,  indirectlj  if  not  directly  inyolved  in 
'  the  doctiine  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  ia  tliat  ''  the  in&ncy  of 
Society"  ia  characterized  by  the  perpetnal  tntelage  of 
women.  While  each  male  descendant  has  a  capacity  ''to 
become  himself  the  head  of  a  new  &mi1y  and  the  root 
of  a  new  set  of  parental  powers,*'  "a  woman  of  conrsc 
has  no  capacity  of  the  kind,  and  no  title  accordingly  to  the 
liberation  which  it  confers.  There  is  therefore  a  peculiar 
contrivance  of  archaie  jurisprudence  for  retaining  her  in 
the  bondage  of  the  family  for  lifo/'  And  the  impliciition 
appears  to  be  that  this  slayery  of  women,  derived  from 
the  patriarchal  State,  and  naturally  accorapanied  by  in- 
ability  to  hold  proper ty,  has  been  slowly  mitigated,  and 
the  right  of  private  possession  acquired,  as  the  primitive 
family  has  decayed.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  pro- 
genitors  of  the  civilized  races  to  existing  nncirilized  races, 
we  meet  with  facts  reqniring  ns  to  qualify  this  proposi- 
tion.  Though  in  tribes  of  primitive  men,  knowing  no  law 
but  that  of  brüte  force,  entire  subjection  of  women  is  tho 
rule,  yet  there  are  exceptions,  both  in  societies  lower  than 
the  patriarchal  in  Organization,  and  in  higher  societies  which 
bear  no  traces  of  a  past  patriarchal  state.  We  leam  from 
Hodgson  that  among  the  Kocch,  who  are  mainly  govemed 
by  "juries  of  eiders,*'  "when  a  woman  dies  the  family 
property  goes  to  her  daughters/'  Mason  teils  us  of  the 
Karens,  whose  chiefs,  of  little  anthority,  are  generally  elec- 
tive  and  often  wanting,  that  ''  the  father  wills  his  property 
to  his  children.  *  *  *  Nothing  is  gtren  to  the  widow, 
but  she  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  property  tili  her  death/' 
Writing  of  the  Khasias,  Lieutenant  Steel  says  that  ''the 
house  belongs  to  the  woman ;  and  in  case  of  the  husbaud 
dying  or  being  aeparated  from  her,  ifc  remains  her  property/' 
A.mong  the  Dyaks,  whose  law  of  inheritance  is  not  that  of 
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piimo^enitare,  and  wlioae  chieftainshipB,  where  they  exiat, 
sre  acquired  by  merit,  St.  John  teils  ob  that  as  the  wife  does 
an  eqnal  share  of  work  with  her  hnabandi  "  at  a  dirorce  she  la 
entitled  to  half  the  wealth  created  bj  their  mntoal  laboura  " ; 
and  Bajah  Brooke  writes  conceming  certain  Land  Dyaka,  that 
"  the  moat  powerfiil  of  the  people  in  the  place  were  two  old 
lodies,  who  often  told  me  that  all  the  land  and  inhabitants 
belonged  to  them."  North  Amerioa  fumiahea  kindred  &cte. 
Of  the  Aleatian  Islanders,  Bancroft,  in  agreement  with 
Bastian,  tella  na  that  "rieh  women  are  permitted to  indnlge 
in  two  hnsbands  "  :  owaeiship  of  property  by  females  being 
implied.  Among  the  Nootk&s,  in  caae  of  dirorce  there  is 
"  a  atrict  diviaion  of  property" — the  wife  taking  both  what 
ehe  brooght  and  what  she  haa  made ;  and  similarly  among 
the  Spokanos,  "oll  hoosehold  goods  are  considered  the 
wife'a  property,"  and  there  ia  an  eqnitable  diviaion 
of  property  od  dissolution  of  marriage.  Again,  of  the 
Iroqaoia,  who,  conaiderably  adranced  ae  we  have  aeen, 
were  shown  by  their  BtiU-anrTiving  aystem  of  deacent 
in  the  female  line,  never  to  have  passed  through  the 
patriarohal  sti^,  we  read  that  the  proprietary  rights  of 
haaband  and  wife  remained  diatinct;  and  fnrther,  that 
in  case  of  aeparation  the  children  went  with  the  mother. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  instaace  aupplied  by  the  peace- 
oble,  indaatrions,  freely-govemed  Fnebloa;  whose  women, 
otherwiso  occnpying  good  positions,  not  only  inherit  pro- 
perty, but,  in  some  oasea,  make  exclnsive  claima  to  it. 
Africa,  too,  whore  the  condition  of  women  is  in  moat 
respect«  low,  bat  where  deacent  in  the  female  tine  con- 
tiunes,  fumiahea  examplea,  Shabeeny  teils  ns  tbat  in 
Timbnctoo,  n  son's  share  of  the  father'a  property  ia 
double  that  of  a  danghter.  Describing  the  cnatoms  of  the 
people  above  the  Tellala  falla  on  the  Congo,  Tnckey  aaya 
fowls,  egga,  maoioc,  and  fmits,  "  seem  all  to  belong  to  the 
women,  the  men  never  disposing  of  them  without  firat  coo- 
BultLng  their  wives,  to  whom  the  beadsi  are  giren." 
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Thus  there  are  many  thinga  at  vatiance  with  the  thoorj 
which  sets  out  by  assaming  tbat ''  the  infancy  of  socioty  '*  in 
ezhibited  in  the  patriarchal  gronp.  As  was  implied  in  tbe 
chapters  on  the  ''Primitive  Belations  of  the  Sexes^^'  on 
''  Promiscnity,''  on  ''  Polyandry,''  the  earliest  societies  were 
without  domestio  Organization  as  they  were  withoot  political 
Organization.  Instead  of  a  patemally-goyemed  Cluster,  ai 
once  family  and  radimentary  State^  there  was  at  first  an 
aggregate  of  males  and  females  without  settled  arrange« 
ments,  and  having  no  relations  saye  those  established  bj 
force  and  chauged  when  tbe  stronger  willed. 

§  819.  And  here  we  come  in  face  of  tbe  £act  before 
obliquely  glanced  at^  that  Sir  Henry  Maine's  bypothesb 
takes  account  of  no  stages  in  human  progress  earlier  than 
the  pastoral  or  agricultural.  The  gronps  he  deacribes  as 
severally  formed  of  the  patriarch,  his  wife,  descendants, 
slaves,  flocks,  and  herds,  are  groups  implying  that  animals 
of  several  kinds  have  been  domeaticated.  But  before  the 
domestication  of  animala  was  achieved^  there  passed  long 
stages  stretching  back  throngh  pre-historic  times.  To  nnder- 
stand  the  patriarchal  group,  we  must  inquire  how  it  grew 
out  of  the  less«organized  g^nps  which  precoded  it. 

The  answer  is  not  difficult  to  find  if  we  ask  what  kiud 
of  life  the  domestication  of  herbirorous  animals  entailed. 
Where  pastnre  is  abundant  and  coyers  large  areas,  the 
keeping  of  flocka  and  herds  does  not  neoessitate  Separation 
into  yery  srnall  Clusters :  instance  the  ComancheSj  who,  with 
their  hunting,  join  the  keeping  of  cattle^  which  the  members 
of  the  tribe  combine  to  guard.  But  where  pasture  is  not 
abundanty  or  is  distributed  in  patches,  cattle  cannot  be  kept 
together  in  great  numbers ;  and  their  owners  conaequenüy 
haye  to  part.  •  Naturally,  the  diyision  of  the  owners  will 
be  into  such  Clusters  as  are  already  yaguely  marked  off  in 
the  original  aggregate :  indiyidual  men  with  such  women  aa 
they  haye  taken  possession  of,  such  animida  as  they  haye  ac« 
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qnired  by  foroe  or  otlierwise,  and  all  their  other  belongings, 
will  wander  hither  and  thiiJier  in  searcli  o£  f ood  f or  their 
sheep  and  oxen.  Ab  already  pointed  ontj  we  Iiaye^  in  pre- 
pastoral  stages^  asamong  the  Bnahmen^cases  where  scarcity 
of  wild  food  necassitates  parting  into  very  small  g^nps; 
and  clearly  when^  instead  of  game  and  vermin  to  be  cangbt, 
oattle  haye  to  be  f ed^  the  distribution  of  pasturage^  here  in 
larger  there  in  smaller  oases^  will  determine  the  nnmbers  of 
animals,  and  conseqnently  of  hnman  beings^  which  can  keep 
together.  In  the  Separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot  we  hare 
a  traditional  illaatration. 

Thns  reoognizing  the  natoral  origin  of  the  wandering 
family  gronp,  let  ns  ask  what  are  likely  to  become  its  traits. 
We  have  seen  that  the  regulating  System  of  a  society  is 
evolred  in  the  conrse  of  conflicts  with  environing  societies. 
Between  pasipral  hordes  which  haye  become  separate^  and 
in  ix>nr8e  of  time  alien,  there  mnst  arise^  äs  between  other 
gronpSy  antagonisms:  cansed  sometimes  by  appropriation  of 
strayed  cattle,  sometimes  by  encroaohments  npon  grasing 
areas  monopolized.  Bat  now  mark  a  difEerence.  In  a  tribe 
of  archaic  type,  snch  aacendancy  as  war  from  time  to  time 
giyes  to  a  man  who  is  snperior  in  strength,  will,  or  cnnning, 
oommonly  fails  to  become  a  permanent  headship  (§  250) ; 
since  hlB  power  is  «garded  with  jealoaay  by  men  who  are 
in  other  respects  his  eqnals.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  pastoiul 
horde.  The  tendency  which  war  between  groups  has  to 
erolve  a  head  in  each  gronp,  here  finds  a  member  pre- 
pared  for  the  place.  Already  there  is  the  father,  who  at 
the  ontset  was  by  right  of  the  streng  hand,  leader,  owner, 
master,  of  wif  e,  children,  and  all  he  carried  with  him.  In 
the  preceding  stage  his  actiuns  were  to  some  extent  under 
check  by  other  men  of  the  tribe ;  now  they  are  not.  His 
Bons  could  early  become  hanters  and  carry  on  their  lives 
independently;  now  they  cannot. 

Note  a  second  difiference.  Separation  from  other  men 
brings  into  greater  cleamess  tlie  fact  that  the  children  are 
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not  ouly  tlie  wife's  clifldren^  bat  his  oluldren ;  aud  f  artlier. 
sinoe  among  its  neighbours  bis  group  is  nakmilly  distin- 
gaisbed  by  bis  name^  the  children  spoken  of  as  memben  of 
bis  gronp  are  otberwise  spoken  of  as  bis  cbild  ren.  Tbe  estab- 
lisbment  of  male  desoent  is  tbns  &cilitated.  Simnltaneoiisly 
tbere  is  apt  to  oozne  acknowledged  sapremacy  of  the 
eldest  son :  tbe  first  to  give  efficient  aid  to  tbe  &tber,  tbe 
first  to  reacb  manbood^  tbe  first  likely  to  marry  aad  bave 
cbildren^  be  is  asnally  tbe  one  on  wbom  tbe  powers 
of  tbe  fatber  devolve  as  be  declines  and  dies.  Tbns  tbe 
average  tendency  tbrougb  successive  gfenerations  will  be  for 
tbe  eldest  male  to  become  bead  of  tbe  increasing  gpronp ; 
alike  as  family  mler  and  political  roler — ^tbe  patnarcb. 

At  tbe  same  time  indastrial  co*operation  is  fosterecL 
Savages  of  tbe  lowest  types  get  roots  and  berries,  sbeU- 
fisb^  vermin^  small  animals^  etc.^  witbont  Joint  action. 
Among  tbose  wbo,  baving  reacbed  tbe  adTanoed  bnnting 
stagOj  capture  large  animals,  a  considerable  combination  ia 
implied^  tbongb  of  an  irregolar  kind.  Bat  on  rising  to  tbe 
stage  in  wbicb  flocks  and  berds  bave  to  be  dedly  pastared 
and  goarded,  and  tbeir  prodacts  daily  ntilized,  combined 
actions  of  many  kinds  are  necessitated ;  and  ander  tbe 
patriarcbal  rale  tbese  become  regalorized  by  apportionment 
of  daties.  Tbis  co-ordination  of  f anetions  and  oonseqnent 
mataal  dependence  of  parts,  condnces  to  oonsolidation  of 
tbe  group  as  an  org^nic  wbole.  Gradoally  it  becomes  im- 
practicable  for  any  member  to  carry  on  bis  lifo  by  bimself : 
deprived  not  only  of  tbe  family  aid  and  protection,  bat  of 
tbe  f ood  and  clotbing  yielded  by  tbe  domesticated  animals. 
So  that  tbe  indastrial  arrangements  conspire  witb  the 
governmental  arrangements  to  prodoce  a  well-compacted 
aggregatCj  internally  coberent  and  extemally  marked  off 
definitely  from  otber  aggregates. 

Tbis  process  is  fartbered  by  disappearance  of  tbe  less- 
deyeloped.  Otber  tbings  eqoal^  tbose  groaps  wbiob  are 
most  sabordinate  to  tbeir  leaders  will  succeed  best  in  battle. 
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Other  things  eqnal^  those  wUch^  sabmitting  to  commanda 
longer^  haye  grown  into  larger  groaps  will  tliiis  benefit. 
And  oiher  tkings  equal,  advantages  will  be  gained  by  those 
in  whioh,  nnder  dictation  of  the  patriarch,  tbe  indostrial 
co-operation  has  been  rendered  efficient.  So  that  by 
Boryiyal  of  the  fittest  among  pastoral  groaps  stmggling 
for  existence  with  one  another^  those  which  obedience  to 
their  heads  and  matoal  dependence  of  parts  have  made  the 
strengest,  will  be  those  to  spread ;  and  in  oourse  of  time 
the  patriarchal  type  will  thns  become  well  marked.  Not, 
indeed,  that  entire  disappearance  of  less-organized  groups 
mnst  resnlt;  since  regions  favourable  to  the  process 
described,  facilitate  the  sorvival  of  smaller  hordes,  pursning 
lives  more  predatory  and  less  pastoral.  So  that  there  may 
simultaneoualy  g^w  np  larger  Clusters  which  develop  into 
pastoral  tribes,  and  smaller  closters  which  snbsist  mainly  by 
robbing  them. 

Mark  next  how,  ander  these  circomstances,  there  arise 
certain  arrangements  respecting  ownership.  The  diyision 
presnpposed  by  individaalization  of  property,  cannot  be 
oarried  far  without  appliances  which  sayage  Ufe  does  not 
fornish.  Measures  of  time,  measares  of  qaantity,  measares 
of  valne;,  are  reqaired.  When  from  the  primitire  appro« 
priation  of  things  f  ound,  canght,  or  made,  we  pass  to  the 
acqnisition  of  things  by  barter  and  by  Service,  we  see  that 
approximate  equaiity  of  value  between  the  exohanged  things 
is  implied ;  and  in  the  absence  of  recognized  eqaivalence, 
which  mast  be  exoeptional,  there  will  be  gpreat  resistance 
to  barter.  Among  savages,  theref ore,  property  extends  bat 
little  beyond  the  things  a  man  can  procare  for  himself . 
Kindred  obstacles  occar  in  the  pastoral  group.  How  can 
the  yalue  of  the  laboar  contribated  by  each  to  the  common 
weal  be  measared  7  To-day  the  cowherd  can  feed  his  cattle 
close  at  band;  to«morrow  he  mast  drive  them  far  and  get 
back  late.  Here  the  shepherd  tends  his  flock  in  rieh 
pasture ;  and  in  a  region  next  yisited  the  sheep  disperse  in 
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search  of  scanty  food,  and  he  has  great  trouble  in  getting 
in    ihe    strayed    ones.      No    accoonts    of    labonr    spent 
by  either  can  be  kepfc^  and  there  are  no  cnrrent  zates 
of  wages   to    givo    ideas    of   their   respectiye   Claims  to 
sliares  of  prodnce.    The  work  of  ihe  daught^  or  the  bond« 
woman,  who  milks  and  who  f etchea  water^  now  from  a  well 
at  hand  and  now  from  one  f orther  off,  varies  from  day  to 
day ;  and  its  worth,  as  compared  with  the  worths  of  other 
works,  camiot  be  known.      So  with  the  preparation  of 
skins,  the  making  of  clothing,  the  setting  np  of  tents«    AU 
these  misoellaneous  semces,  differing  in  ardnoosneas,  dura- 
tion,  fikill,  cannot  be  paid  for  in  money  or  produoe  while 
there  ezists  neither  currency  nor  market  in   which  the 
relative  values  of  articles  and  labours  may  be  eataUiahed 
by  competition.    Doubtless  a  bargain  for  servicea  radely 
estimated  as  worth  so  many  catüo  or  sheep,  may  be  entered 
into.     Bat   beyond  the  fact  that  this  form  of  payment, 
admitting  of  bat   very  roogh    eqniyalence,   cannot   con- 
yeniently  be  carried  oat  \rith  all  members  of  ihe  gronp, 
there  is   the  fact  that  even   supposing  it  to   be  carried 
out,  the  members  of  the  gronp   cannot  separately  utilixe 
their  respective  portions.     The  sheep  have  to  be  herded 
together :  it  woold  nevcr  do  to  send  them  out  in  small  divi* 
sions,  each  reqoiring  its  attendant.    The  milk  which  cows 
yield  mnst  be  dealt  with  in  the  mass^conld  not  withoat 
great  loss  of  labonr  be  taken  by  so  many  separate  milk- 
maids  and   treated  afterwards  in  separate  portions.     So 
is  it  throughont.     The  members  of  the  group  are  nator« 
ally  led  into  the  System  of  giving  their  respective  labonrs 
and  satisfying  from  the  prodnce  their  respective  wants: 
they  have   to  live  as  a  corporate  body.     The  patriarch, 
at  once  family*head,  director  of   indastry,  owner  of  all 
members  of  the  group   and  its  belongings,  r^^olates  the 
labour  of  his  dependents;  and,  maintaining  them  out  of 
tho  common  stock  that  results,  is  restrained  in  his  distribo* 
tion,  as  in  his  conduct  at  large,  only  by  traditional  custon^ 
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and  by  ihe  prospeot  of  leBiatänce  and  secessioix  if  lu>  dis« 
regards  too  far  ihe  average  opinion, 

The  mention  of  secession  iniäroduces  a  remaining  trait  of 

the  patriarchal  group.     Small  aocieties^  mostly  at  enmity 

with   surronnding    aocietieSj  are  aiüdous  to  increase  ihe 

nnmbers  of  their  men^  that  they  may  be  stronger  f or  war. 

Hence  sometimes  f emale  infanticide,  that  the  rearing  of 

males  may  be  facilitated ;  hence  in  some  plaicesi  aa  parts  of 

Africa^  a  woman  is  forgiven:  any  amonnt  of  irregnlarity  if 

she  bears  many  children;  hence  the  fact'that  among  the 

Hebrews  barrennese  was  a  reprdach.  This  wish  to  strengthen 

itself  by  adding  to  its  fighting  membars^  leads  eaoh  group 

to    welcome  fagitives  from   oÜier    groups.      Ererywhere 

and  in  all  times,  there  goes  on  desertion — sometimed  of 

rebels,  sometimes  of  criminals.     Stories   of  feudal  ages, 

telling  of  knights  and  men-at-arms  who^  böing  ilUtreated 

or  in  danger  of  pnnishment,  eacape  and  take  Service  with 

other  princes  or  nobles^  remind  ns  of  what  goes  on  at  the 

present  day  in  yarious  parts  of  Africa^  where  the  dependents 

of  a  chief  who  treats  them  too  harshly  leave  him  and  join 

some  neighbouring  chief,  and  of  what  goes  on  among  such 

Wandering  South  American  tribes  as  the  Coroados,  members 

of  which  join  now  one  horde  and  now  another  as  impulse 

prompts.     And  that  with  pastoral  peoples  the  like  occurs, 

we  haye  direct  evidence :  Pallas  teils  us  of  the  Kalmucks 

and  Mongols  that  men  oppressed  by  a  chief,  desert  and 

go  over  to  other   chiefs.     Occasionally  occurring  every- 

where,  this  fleeing  from  tribe  to  tribe  entails  ceremonies  of 

incorporation  if  the  stranger  is  of  fit  rank  and  worth — 

exchange  of  names,  mingling  of  portions  of  blood,  etc. 

'— by  which  he   is  supposed  to  be    made  one  in  natnre 

with   those   he    has    joined.       What    happens  when  the 

group,  instead  of  being  of   the  hunting  type,  is  of  the 

patriarchal  typef     Adoption  into  the  tribe  now  becomes 

adoption  into  the  fiiinily.    The  two  being  one— the  family 

being  otberwise  called,  as  in  Hebrew, "  the  tent  ^' — ^political 
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incorporation  ifl  the  same  tliing  aa  domestio  incorporation. 
And  adoption  into  tlie  familj^  tliiis  establiahed  as  • 
seqnence  of  primitive  adoption  into  tlie  tribe^  ^ong  persista 
in  tlie  derived  societies  when  its  original  meaning  is  lost. 

And  now  to  test  tliis  interpretation.  Distinct  in  natore 
as  are  sundiy  races  leading  pastoral  liyes^  we  find  that 
tliej  liaye  evolved  tliis  social  type  when  snbject  to  these 
porticnlar  conditions.  That  it  was  the  type  among  early 
Semites  does  not  need  saying :  they^  in  fact,  haying  largely 
served  to  ezemplify  its  traits.  That  the  Aryans  doring  their 
nomadic  stage  displayed  it^  is  implied  by  the  acoonnt  giyeD 
above  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  inyestigations  and  inferences. 
We  find  it  again  among  the  Mongolian  peoples  of  Asia;  and 
again  among  whoUy  alien  peoples  inhabiting  Sonth  Africa. 
Of  the  Hottentots,  who,  exclnsively  pastoral,  diSer  from 
the  neighbouring  Bechoanas  and  Kaffirs  in  not  cnltivating 
the  soil  at  all^  we  leani  from  Kolben  that  all  estatee  ''de- 
scend  to  the  eldest  son^  or,  where  a  son  is  wanting,  to  the 
next  male  relation'^;  and  ''an  eldest  son  may  after  hia 
father's  death  retain  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  sort  of 
slayery."  Let  ns  note^  too^  that  among  the  neighbouring 
Damaras^  who^  also  exclusiyely  pastoral,  are  nnlike  in  ihe 
respect  that  kinship  in  the  female  line  still  partially  stir- 
yives,  patriarchal  Organization,  whether  of  the  fanuly  or  the 
tribe,  is  but  little  deyeloped,  and  the  Subordination  small; 
and  f  urther,  that  among  the  Elaffirs,  who  though  in  large 
measure  pastoral  are  partly  agricnltnral,  patriarchal  mle, 
priyate  and  public,  is  qualified. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  say  that  under  no  other  condi- 
tions than  those  of  the  pastoral  state  does  this  family  typ6 
occur.  We  have  no  proof  that  it  may  not  arise  along  wiih  a 
direct  transition  from  the  hunting  life  to  the  agricultural 
life.  But  it  would  appear  that  usnally  this  direct  transi- 
fcion  is  accompanied  by  a  different  set  of  changes.  Where^ 
as  in  Polynesia,  pastoral  life  haa  been  impossible,  or 
wbore,   as  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  we  haye  no  roason  to 
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Buppose  tliat  it  ever  existed,  the  political  and  domestio 
arrangements,  still  charactemed  mach  or  Utile  by  the 
primitiye  System  of  descent  in  the  female  line^  have  ac- 
quired qnalified  f  orms  of  male  descent  and  its  concomitant 
arrangements ;  bat  they  appear  to  have  done  so  ander 
pressare  of  the  inflaences  which  habitaal  militancy  main« 
tains.  We  have  an  indication  of  this  in  the  Statement  of 
Cromara  respecting  the  Peravians,  that  "  nephews  inherit, 
aud  not  sons,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Yncas/'  Still 
better  are  we  shown  it  by  sandry  African  states.  Among 
the  Goast  Negroes,  whose  kinsjüps  are  ordinarily  throagh 
fetnales^  whose  varioas  sooieties  are  varioasly  govemed  and 
mostof  them  very  onstable^  male  descent  has  been  estab- 
lished  in  some  of  the  kingdoms.  The  Inland  Negproes^  too^ 
similarly  retaining  as  a  role  descent  in  the  female  line^  alike 
in  the  State  and  in  the  family^  have  acquired  in  their  public 
and  private  arrangements^  some  traits  akin  to  those  derived 
from  the  patriarchal  System;  and  the  like  is  the  case  in 
Congo.  Further^  in  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Dahomey, 
where  the  monarchy  hos  become  stable  and  absolute,  male 
Buccession  and  primogeniture  are  completely  established, 
and  in  the  less-despotically  govemed  Ashanti^  partially 
established. 

But  whether  the  patriarchal  type  of  family  may  or  may 
not  arise  under  other  conditions,  we  may  safely  say  that 
thp  pastoral  life  is  most  favourable  to  development  of  it. 
From  the  general  laws  of  evolution  it  is  a  corollary 
that  there  goes  on  integration  of  any  gronp  of  like  units 
simaltaneously  exposed  to  forces  that  are  like  in  kind^ 
amountj  and  direction  {First  Principles,  §§  163^  168) ;  and 
obviously  the  members  of  a  wandering  family^  kept  to- 
gether  by  Joint  interests  and  jointly  in  antagonism  with 
other  such  families,  will  become  more  integrated  than 
the  members  of  a  family  associated  with  other  families  in  a 
primitive  tribe^  oll  the  members  of  which  have  certain  Joint 
interests  and  are  jointly  in  antagonism  with  extemal  tribes. 
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Just  as  we  liave  seen  ihat  larger  social  aggregates  become 
ooherent  by  the  co-operation  of  tlieir  members  in  conflici 
with  neigbbonring  like  aggregates ;  so  witb  tbis  smallesi 
social  aggregate  constitated  bj  tbe  nomadic  family.  Of  the 
differentiations  tbat  simaltaneooBly  arisoi  the  same  may  be 
Said.  As  tbe  goyemment  of  a  larger  socieiy  is  erolved 
dnring  its  straggles  with  other  Buch  societies;  so  is  the 
govemment  of  this  smaUest  society.  Andas  bere  the  society 
and  the  fatnily  are  one,  the  development  of  the  regulatiTe 
stihicture  of  the  society  becomes  the  derelopmttit  of  the 
regulatire  family-stmctnre.  Moreover,  analogj  saggests 
that  the  higher  Organization  given  by  this  discipliiie  to  the 
family  group^  mak^s  it  a  better  oomponentof  societies  aftor- 
wards  f ormed,  than  are  family  gronps  which  bare  not  passed 
throngh  this  discipline.  Alreody  we  have  seen  that  great 
nations  arise  only  by  aggregation  and  re-aggregation :  small 
commnnities  have  first  to  acqaire  some  consolidation  and 
stractare;  then  they  admit  of  nnion  into  Compound  oom- 
munities^  which,  when  well  integprated,  may  again  be  oom- 
ponnded  into  still  larger  communities ;  and  so  on.  It  now 
appears  that  social  eyolution  is  most  favoured  when  this 
process  begins  with  the  smallest  groups — the  families : 
such  groups,  made  coherent  and  definite  in  the  way  de- 
scribed,  and  afterwards  compounded  and  re-oompounded, 
haring  originatod  the  highest  societies. 

An  instructiye  analogy  between  social  organisms  and 
individual  organisms  Supports  this  inf erenoe.  In  a  paasage 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted  a  clause,  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  nsing  a  metaphor  which  Biology  furnishes,  says : — 
''All  branches  of  human  society  may  or  may  not  have 
been  deyeloped  from  Joint  families  which  arose  out  of 
an  original  patriarchal  cell ;  but,  whererer  the  Joint 
Family  is  an  institution  of  an  Aryan  race,  we  see  it 
springing  from  such  a  cell,  and,  when  it  dissolres,  we 
sce  it  dissolving  into  a  number  of  such  ceOs:''  ihua 
implying  that  as  the   cell    is   the  proximate   oomponent 
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of  the  individaal  organism,  so  the  family  is  the  proximate 
component  of  the  social  organism.     Bat  in  either  case  this, 
though  generally  true,  is  not  entirelj  true ;  and  the  qualifi- 
cation  required  is  extremely  suggestive.     Low  down  in  the 
animal  kingdom  exist  creatures  not  possessing  the  definite 
cell-stracture — small  portions  of  living  protoplasm  without 
limiting  membranes  and  even  without  nuclei.     There  are 
also    oertain    tjpes    produeed    bj   aggregation    of    such 
Proiozoa ;   and  though  it  is  now  alleged  that  the  indi- 
vidual  components  of  one  of  these   Compound  Foraminu 
fera  have  nuclei^  yet  they  have  none  of  the  definiteness  of 
developed  cells.    In  types  above  these^  however^  it  is  other- 
wise :   every  ccelenterate,  roolluscoms^  annulose^  or  verte- 
brate  animal^  begins  as  a  düster  of  distinct,  nucleated  cells. 
Whence  it  would  seem  that  the  onorganized  portion  of  proto- 
plasm constituting  the  lowest  animal^  cannot,  by  union  with 
others  such,  fumish  the  basis  f or  a  higher  animal ;  and  that 
the  simplest  aggregates  have  to  become  definitely  deyel- 
oped  before  they  can  form  larger  aggp*egates   capable  of 
much  development.     Similarly  with  societies.     The  tribes 
in  which  the  family  is  yague  and  unsettled  remain  politi- 
cally  unorganized.     Sundry  partially-civilized  peoples  cha- 
racterized  by  some   definiteness  and  coherence  of  family 
Btructure^   have  attained  corresponding  heights  of  social 
structure.   And  the  highest  organizations  have  been  reached 
by  nations  compounded  out  of  family  groups  which  had  pre- 
yiously  become  highly  organized. 

§  320.  And  now^  limiting  cur  attention  to  these  highest 
societies,  we  have  to  thank  Sir  Henry  Maine  for  showing  us 
the  ways  in  which  many  of  their  ideas^  customs^  lawSj  and 
arcangements^  have  been  derived  from  tbose  which  charac 
terized  the  patriarchal  group. 

In  all  cases  habits  of  lifo,  when  continued  for  many 
generations,  mould  the  nature ;  and  the  resulting  traditional 
beliefs  and  usages  with  the  accompanying  sentiments^  be- 
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oome   difficult   to   change.     Hence,  on  p^saing  from  um 
wandering  pastoral  life  to  the  settled  a^ncdltnral  life,  the 
patriarchal  type  of  familj  with  its  established  traits^  per- 
sisted^  and  gare  its  stamp  to  the  social  stractares  which 
gfradoally  arose.    As   Sir   Henry  Maine   says — "Ali    Üxe 
larger  groups  wliidi  make  np  the  primitiTS  societies  in 
which  the  patriarchal  &mily  occnrs^  are  aeen  to  be  mnlti* 
plications  of  it^  and  to  be,  in  fact,  themselres   more  or 
less  formed  on  its  model/'     The  diyiaions  which  gprow  np 
as    the    family    mnltiplies    become    distinct    in    yarions 
degrees.     ''  In  the  Joint  nndiyided  famäy  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  stirpes,  or  Stocks,  which  are  only  known  to  European 
law  as  branches  of  inheritors,  are  aotoal  diviaiona  of  the 
family,  and  live  together  in  distinct  parts  of  the  com- 
mon dwelling;"  and  similarly  in  some  parte  of  Eorope. 
In  the  words  of  another  writer — **  The  Bnlgarians,  like  the 
Russian  peasantiy,  adhere  to  the  old  patriarchal  m^hodi 
and  fathers   and  married  sons,  with  their   children  and 
children's   children,  live  nnder  the  same  roof   untfl  the 
grandtather  dies.    As  each  son  in  his  tnm  gets  married, 
a   new  room  is   added  to  the   old   bnilding»  until   with 
the  new  generation  there  will  of ten  be  twenty  or  thirty 
people  liying  nnder  the  same  roof,  all  paying  obedience  and 
respect  to  the  head  of  the  family/'    From  forther  rooltipli- 
cation  rcsults  the  village  coromnnity ;  in  which  the  honse- 
holds,  and  in  part  the  landed  properties,  have  become  dis- 
tinct.    And   then    where   larger    populations    arise,    and 
difEerent  Stocks  are  locally  mingied,  there  are  formed  such 
groups  within   gronps  as   those  constitating,  among  tltc 
Romans,   the  family,  the  honse,  and  the  tribe:   common 
ancestry  being  in  all  cases  the  bond. 

Along  with  persistence  of  patriarchal  stmctnres  nnder 
new  conditions,  naturally  goes  persistence  of  patriarchal 
principles.  There  is  snpremacy  of  the  eldest  male ;  aome- 
times  continning,  as  in  Roman  Law,  to  the  eztent  ol  Ufe 
and   death  power    over   wife    and    children.     There  long 
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ftorviyes,  tbo,  tbe  gen^ral  idea  tl^  tlie  offexices  ol  ihe 
ihdiTidnal  are  the  offences  of  the  g^oap  to  which  he  be- 
longs ;  and,  as  a'  cönaecjaenoe,  there  survives  the  practioe 
of  holding  ihe  groap  responsible  and  inflicti^g  ponishment 
apon  it.  There  oome  the  sysfcem  of  agnatio  kinahip^  and 
the  Tesnltmg  lawB  of  inheritanoe.  And  there  developa  the 
ancestor-worahip  in  which  there  join  groups  of  family, 
honse^  tribe>  eta^  that  are  large  in  proportioA  as  the 
ancestor  is  remote.  These  resnlts^  however^  here  briefly 
indicated^  do  not  now  concem  us :  they  have  to  be  treated 
of  more  as  sooial  than  as  domestic  phenomena. 

Bat  with  one  fnrther  general  trath  which  Bir  Heniy 
Maine  brings  into  yiew,  we  are  tx)ncemed — ^the  disintegra- 
tion  of  the  family.  "  The  unit  of  an  änoient  sooiety  was  the 
Family,^'  he  says,  and  ''  of  a  modern  society  the  Individnal/' 
Now  ezclading  thöse  archaic  types  of  sooiety  in  whiohj  as 
we  have  seen,  the  family  is  ondeveloped^  this  generalization 
appeara  to  be  amply  sapported  by  facts ;  and  it  is  one  of 
profonnd  importance.  If^  recalling  the  above  saggestions 
respecting  the  genesis  of  the  patriarchal  fainily^  we  ask 
what  mast  happen  when  the  canses  which  joined  in  f orming 
it  are  remoyed^  and  replaced  by  antagonistio  causes,  we 
«hall  anderstand  why  this  change  has  taken  place.  In  the 
lowest  gronps^  while  there  oontinaes  co-operation  in  war 
and  the  chase  among  individuala  belonging  to  different 
Stocks,  the  famUy  remains  vagoe  and  incoherent,  and  the 
indiTidaal  is  the  unit.  Bat  when  the  imperfeotly-formed 
families  with  their  domesticated  animals,  separate  into 
distinct  groaps,  and  the  family  and  the  ßooiety  are  thos 
made  identical — when  the  co-operations  carried  on  are  be- 
tween  indiyidaals  domestically  rdated  as  well  as  sociaily 
related,  then  the  family  beeomes  defined,  compaotj  or- 
ganized;  and  its  Controlling  agency  gains  strength  becaase 
it  is  at  onoe  parental  and  political.  This  Organization 
whioh  the  pastoral  gronp  gets  by  being  at  once  family  and 
society,  and  which  is  gradnally  perfected  by  conflict  and 
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Borvival  of  tlie  fittest,  it  canies  into  settled  life.  Bai 
Bettled  life  entails  multiplication  into  nninoroas  sach 
groapa  adjacent  to  one  another;  and  in  ihese  changed 
circumstances,  each  of  the  groups  is  sheltered  from  some 
of  the  actions  whicli  originated  its  Organization  and  ex- 
posed  to  other  actions  which  tend  to  disorganize  it. 
Thongh  there  still  arise  qnarrels  among  the  mnltiplying 
families,  yet,  as  their  blood-relationship  is  now  a  familiär 
thonght,  which  persists  longer  than  it  wonld  have  dona 
had  they  wandered  awaj  from  one  another  generation 
after  generation,  the  check  to  antagonism  is  greater. 
Farther,  the  worship  of  a  common  ancestor,  in  which 
they  can  now  more  readilj  join  at  settled  interrals,  acta  as 
a  restraint  on  their  hatreds,  and  so  holds  them  together. 
Again^  the  fttmily  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  separately 
attacked  by  enemies ;  bat  a  namber  of  the  adjacent  fiunilies 
are  simaltaneoasly  invaded  and  simoltaneonsly  resist:  co« 
Operation  among  them  is  indaced.  Throaghoat  snbse- 
qnent  stages  of  social  g^owth  this  co-operation  increases; 
and  the  families  jointly  exposed  to  like  extemal  forces  tend 
to  integrate.  Already  we  have  seen  that  by  a  kindred  pro- 
cess  snch  communities  as  tribes,  as  feudal  lordships,  as  smaD 
kingdoms,  become  Consolidated  into  larger  commnnities; 
and  that  along  with  the  consoUdation  cansed  by  co-opera- 
tion^  primarily  for  offence  and  defence  and  sabsequently  for 
other  purposes^  there  goes  a  gradoal  obliteration  of  the 
diyisions  between  them^  and  a  substantial  f  asion.  Here  we 
recognize  the  like  process  as  taking  place  with  these 
smalleät  groaps.  Quito  harmonizing  with  this  general  in» 
terpretation  are  the  special  interpretations  which  Sir  Henry 
Maine  gives  of  the  decline  of  the  Patria  Potestas  among  the 
Romans.  He  points  out  how  father  and  son  had  to  pexform 
their  civil  and  militaiy  fonctions  on  a  footing  of  eqaality 
wholly  nnlike  their  domestic  footing;  and  how  the  oon» 
sequent  separate  acquisition  of  authority,  power,  spoila^ 
etc.,  by  the  son^  gradually  undermined  the  patemal  des* 
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potism.  Indiyiduals  of  the  family,  ceasing  to  work  to- 
gether  excluaivelj  in  their  unlike  relations  to  one  another, 
and  Coming  to  work  together  ander  like  relations  to 
State-authority  and  to  enemies,  the  public  co-*operation  and 
Subordination  grew  at  the  expense  of  the  private  co-opera* 
tion  and  Subordination.  Not  only  militant  activities  but 
also  industrial  activities,  in  the  large  aggregates  eventually 
formedy  conduced  to  this  result.  In  a  recent  work  on 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans,  describing 
the  Sclavonic  house-communities,  which  are  dissolving  under 
the  stress  of  industrial  competition,  says— ''  The  trnth  is, 
that  the  incentives  to  labour  and  economy  are  weakened 
by  the  sense  of  personal  interest  in  their  results  being  sub- 
divided.'' 

And  now  let  us  note  the  marvellous  parallel  between  this 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  social  orgaoism  and  a  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  individual  organism.  We  saw  that 
definite  nucleated  cells  are  the  oomponents  which,  by  aggre- 
gation,  lay  the  f oundations  of  the  higher  organisms ;  in  the 
same  way  that  the  well-developed  simple  social  groups  are 
those  out  of  which,  by  composition,  the  higher  societies 
are  eventually  evolved.  Here  let  me  add  that  as,  in  the 
higher  individual  organisms,  the  aggpregated  cells  which 
form  the  embryo,  and  for  some  time  retain  their  separate* 
ness,  gradually  give  place  to  structures  in  which  the  cell- 
f orm  is  greatly  masked  and  almost  lost ;  so  in  the  social 
organism,  the  famüy  groups  and  Compound  family  groups 
which  were  the  original  components,  eventually  lose  their 
distinguishableness,  and  there  arise  structures  formed  of 
mingled  individuals  belonging  to  many  difFerent  Stocks. 

§  321.  A  question  of  great  interest,  which  has  immediate 
bearings  on  polioy,  remains — ^Is  there  any  limit  to  this  dis- 
integration  of  the  family  f 

Already  in  the  more  advanced  nations,  that  process  which 
dissolved    the    larger    family-aggregates,   dissipating    tha 
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fcribe  and  tlie  gens  and  leaving  anlj  the  family  propeTj 
has  long  been  completed ;  and  abready  tbere  have  tdcen 
plaoe  partial  disintegrütions  of  the  family  proper.  Along 
witb  changes  which,  for  fltmily  rei^onsibility,  substicuted 
individaal  responsibilitj  in  respect  of  offences,  h&re  g^ne 
changes  whidi^  in  some  degree^  have  absolved  the  family 
from  responsibility  for  its  members  in  other  respects. 
When  by  Poor  Lawa  jpablic  proyision  was  mäde  for  chil- 
dren  whom  their  parenta  did  not  or  conld  not  adeqnatdy 
Support^  Society  in  so  far  assnmed  family-fonctions  ;  aa 
also  when  nndertaking^  in  a  meaanre,  the  oharge  of  parenta 
not  sapported  by  their  children.  Legislation  haa  of  late 
f nrther  reläzed  family-bonda  by  relieying  parenta  from  the 
care  of  their  children^s  minds,  and  in  place  of  edacation 
ander  parental  directionestablishing  education  ander  State- 
direction ;  and  wbere  the  appointed  anthoritiea  have  foond 
it  needf ul  partially  to  clothe  neglected  children  before  they 
eould  be  tanght^  and  eren  to  whip  children  by  polioe  agency 
for  not  going  to  school^*  they  have  still  f ortheir  sabstitated 
for  the  responsibility  of  parenta  a  national  responsibility. 
This  recognition  of  the  individaal^  even  when  a  ohild^  as 
the  social  nnit^  rather  than  the  family,  haa  indeed  now 
gone  so  far  that  by  many  the  patemal  duty  of  the  State 
ts  assnmed  as  seif -evident ;  and  criminals  are  called  ''onr 
failares." 

Are  these  disintegrätions  of  the  family  parts  of  a  normal 
progress  f  Are  we  on  our  way  to  a  .condition  like  that 
roaohed  by  snndry  commnnistic  aggp:«gatee  in  America  and 
elsewhere?  In  these,  along  wiÜl  commontty  of  property, 
and  along  with  something  approaching  to  commonity  of 
wiyes,  there  goes  commnnity  in  the  care  of  offspring :  tlu! 
family  is  entirely  disintegrated  and  indiyidnala  are  aloue 
the  Units  recognized.  We  have  made  anndry  atepa  towarda 
such  an  Organization.  Is  the  taking  of  thoae  which  remain 
only  a  matter  of  time  7 

•  See  Timei,  28th  Feb.,  1877. 
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To  Ulis  question  a  distinct  answer  is  farnished  by  those 
Tnologpical  generalizations  with  wUcli  wo  set  out.  In 
Chap.  U.  were  indicated  the  facta  that,  with  adyance 
towarda  Übe  highest  animal  types,  there  goes  increase  of 
iiie  period  daring  which  ofispring  are  cared  for  by  parenta  ; 
^hat  iu  the  Imman  race  parental  care,  extending  throagh- 
ont  ohildhood«  becomes  elaborate  as  well  as  prolonged ; 
and  ihat  amoug  tbe  highest  members  of  the  highest 
races^  it  oontinueB  into  early  manhood :  providing  nameroos 
aidfl  to  material  welfare,  taking  precaations  for  moral  dis- 
(tipline,  and  employing  complez  agenciea  for  intellectnal 
onltnre.  Horeover^  we  saw  ühat  along  with  this  lengthening 
and  sirengthening  of  the  solicitude  of  parent  for  child, 
there  gprew  np  a  reciprocal  solicitude  of  child  for  parent. 
Among  eTen  the  highest  animals  of  sub-human  types, 
ihis  aid  and  protection  of  parents  by  offspring  is  absolutely 
waiiting.  In  the  lower  human  races  it  is  but  feebly  marked: 
aged  fathers  and  mothers  being  here  küled  and  there  left  to 
die  of  starvation ;  and  it  becomes  gradually  more  marked  aa 
we  advance  to  the  highest  civilized  races.  Are  we  in  the 
course  of  further  evolution  to  reverse  all  this  f  Have  those 
parental  and  filial  bonda  whidi  haye  been  growing  closer 
and  strenger  during  the  latter  stages  of  organic  develop- 
ment,  snddenly  become  untrustworthy  f  and  is  the  social 
bond  to  be  trnsted  in  place  of  them  f  Are  the  intense 
feelings  which  have  made  the  fulfilment  of  parental  duties 
a  Bonrce  of  high  pleasure>  to  be  now  regarded  as  valueleas ; 
and  is  the  senäe  of  public  duty  to  children  at  large,  to  be 
cnltivated  by  each  tnon  and  woman  as  a  sentiment  better  and 
more  efficient  than  the  parental  instincts  and  sympathies  ? 
Poasibly  Father  Noyes  and  his  disciples  at  Oneida  Creek^ 
will  say  Yes,  to  each  of  these  questions ;  but  probably  f ew 
others  will  join  in  the  Tes — even  of  the  many  who  are  in 
consistency  bound  to  join. 

So  far  from  expecting  disIntegration  of  the  family  to 
go  further^  we  hare  reason  to  suspect  that  it  has  alreadj 
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gone  too  far.  Probably  the  rhytliin  of  change^  conf orming 
to  its  nsoal  law^  has  carried  us  from  tlie  one  extreme  a 
long  way  towards  the  other  extreme ;  and  a  retum  moTe- 
ment  is  to  be  looked  for.  A  Bnggestiye  parallel  maj  be 
named.  In  earlj  stagea  tbe  only  parental  and  filial  Idnfibip 
formallj  recognized  was  that  of  mother  and  child;  aftar 
whicb,  in  tbe  slow  conrse  of  progress  was  reached  tbe  döc« 
trine  of  exclusive  male  kinship — ^the  kinslup  of  child  to 
mother  being  ignored ;  afber  which  there  came  in  another 
long  period  the  establishment  of  kinship  to  both.  Similarlj^ 
from  a  State  in  which  family-groups  were  alono  recognized 
and  indiyidaals  ignored^  we  are  moving  towards  an  opposite 
State  in  which  ignoring  of  the  familj  and  recognition  of 
the  indiridoal  goes  to  the  extreme  of  making,  not  the 
mature  individual  onlj,  the  social  nnit,  bat  also  the  immatnre 
individual;  from  which  extreme  we  may  expect  a  recoü 
towards  that  medium  state  in  which  has  been  finally  lost 
the  Compound  family-gronp^  while  there  is  a  re-institution, 
and  even  f urther  integration,  of  the  family-gronp  proper, 
oomposed  of  parents  and  offspring. 

§  322.  And  here  we  come  in  sight  of  a  tmth  on  which 
politicians  and  philanthropists  would  do  well  to  ponder. 
The  salration  of  every  society,  as  of  every  species,  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  an  absolute  Opposition  between  the 
regime  of  the  family  and  the  regime  of  the  State. 

To  Burvive,  every  species  of  creature  must  f  nlfil  two  con- 
flicting  requirements.  During  a  certain  period  each  member 
must  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its  incapacity.  After 
that  period,  it  must  receive  benefits  in  proportion  to  its 
capacity.  Observe  the  bird  fostering  its  yoong  er  the 
mammal  rearing  its  litter,  and  you  see  that  imperfection 
and  inability  are  rewarded;  and  that  as  ability  increases, 
the  aid  given  in  food  and  warmth  becomes  less.  Obvioosly 
this  law  that  the  least  worthy  shall  receive  most,  is  essential 
as  a  law  for  the  immature  :  the  species  would  disappear  in  a 
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Generation  did  not  parents  conform  to  it.  Now  mark  what 
is,  contrariwise^  the  law  for  the  matare.  Here  indiyidaals 
gain  rewardfl  proportionate  to  their  merits.  The  strong,  the 
Bwift^  the  keen-sighted,  tho  sagacious^  profit  by  their  re- 
spective  saperiorities-Msatch  prey  or  escape  enemies  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  less  capable  thriye  less,  and  on  the 
average  of  caees  rear  fewer  offspring.  The  least  capable 
disappear  by  failore  to  get  prey  or  from  inability  to  escape. 
And  by  this  process  is  maintained  that  average  quality  of  the 
species  which  enables  it  to  survive  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence  with  other  species.  There  is  thos^  doring  matare 
life^  an  absolute  reyersal  of  the  principle  that  mied  daring 
immatnre  life. 

Already  we  have  seen  that  a  society  Stands  to  its  Citizens 
in  the  same  relation  as  a  species  to  its  members  (§  277) ; 
and  the  trath  which  we  have  jast  seen  holds  of  the  one 
holds  of  the  other.  The  law  for  the  nndeveloped  is 
that  there  shall  be  most  aid  where  there  is  least  merit. 
The  helpless^  nseless  infant^  extremely  exigeamty  must 
from  hour  to  honr  be  fed^  kept  warm^  amused^  ezercised ; 
as  dnring  chüdhood  and  boyhood  the  powers  of  self- 
preservation  increase^  the  attentioüs  required  and  given 
become  less  perpetoal,  but  still  need  to  be  great ;  and  only 
with  approach  to  maturity^  when  some  yalue  and  effi- 
ciency  have  been  acquired^  is  this  policy  considerably 
qoalified.  But  when  the  young  man  enters  into  the  battle 
of  life^  he  is  dealt  with  after  a  oontrary  System.  The 
general  principle  now  is  that  thebenefits  which  come  to  him 
shall  be  proportioned  to  his  merits.  Though  parental  aid^ 
not  abruptly  ending,  may  still  sometimes  soften  the  effects 
of  this  social  law^  yet  the  mitigation  of  them  is  but  partial ; 
and^  apart  from  parental  aid,  this  social  hiw  is  bat  in  a  small 
degree  traversed  by  private  generosity.  Then  when  middle 
life  has  been  reached  and  parental  aid  has  ceased,  the  stress 
of  the  struggle  becomes  greater,  and  the  adjustment  of 
payment  to  Service  more  rigorous»    Clearly  with  a  society, 
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as  witH  a  species^  survival  depends  on  oon^rmitj  to  both  of 
tliese  antagoBist  principles.  Import  into  the  family  the 
law  of  the  söoiety^  and  let  children  from  infancy  apwarda 
bare  life-sustaining  euppUes  proportioned  tQ  th^ir  Ule-saa* 
taining  labonrs,  a^d  the  sooietj  dißi^pea»  forthwith  by 
death  of  all  ita  yoang.  Import  isto  the  sooiety  the  law  of 
the  family^  and  let  the  life^siistaining  sappUea  be  inveraely 
proportioned  to  the  life-sastamiag  laboavs,  and  the  socieiy 
decays  from  the  increase  of  its  leost  worthy  mwibera  and 
disappearanoe  of  ita  most  worthy  membears :  it  mnat  fail 
to  hold  its  own  in  the  straggle  with  other  Bocietiea^  which 
allow  play  to  the  natural  law  that  prosperity  aball  vary  an 
efficiency. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  maititaining  this  oardinal  diatinc- 

tion  between  the  ethica  of  the  Family  and  tiie  ethioa  of  the 

State.   Hence  the  fatal  resnlt  if  family  disintegration  goea  so 

far  that  family-poliey  and  atate-policy  become  cc»ifafied« 

XJnqualified  generoaity  muat  remain  the  principle  of  the 

fainily^  while  oSspring  are  passing  throngh  their  eorly  atagea; 

and  generoaity  more  aUd  more  qukilcfied  by  josticej  mast  re« 

main  its  principle  as  offsprmg  ära  a^pro&clmig  niatnrity. 

Conversely^  the  principle  of  thesodety  moalreyer  be,  justice, 

qualified  by  generoaity  in  the  inditidual  acta  of  oitizens, 

as  far  as  their  seyeral  natnres  prompt;   and  nnqnalified 

jnstice  in  the  corporate  acta  qf  the  aocieily  to  ita  membera. 

Eowever  fitly  in  the  battle  of  life  among  adolts,  the  atrict 

proportioning  of  rewards  to  merita  may  be  tempeied  by 

private  sympathy  in  favonr  o£  the  inferior  j  nothing  bot 

evil  can  resnlt  if  this  strict  propiortioning  ia  so  interfered 

with  by  public  arrangements,  that  demerit  profita  at  the 

expense  of  merit. 

§  323.  And  now  to  anm  up  the  several  oonclnsiona,  re- 
lated though  heterogeneonsj  to  which  our  aorvey  of  the 
bmily  has  brought  ns. 

That  there  are  oonnexions  between  polygyny  and  the 
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militant  type  and  between  monogamy  and  the  indostrial 
tjrpe^  we  foand  good  evidenoe.  Partly  the  relation  between 
mslilancy  and  polygyny  is  entailed  by  the  stealing  of  women 
in  war;  and  partly  it  is  entailed  by  the  mortality  of  males 
and  resulting  surplos  of  females  where  war  is  constant.  In 
societies  advanced  enoagh  to  have  some  industrial  organi- 
lation,  the  militant  claases  remain  polygynoufi^  while  the 
indostrial  classeB  become  generally  monogamoos ;  and  an 
ordinary  trait  of  the  despotio  tnler^  evolved  by  habitual 
militancy,  ia  the  posseasion  of  numeroos  wives,  Fnrther^ 
we  fonnd  that  even  in  European,  history  thia  relation^  at 
first  not  manifest^  is  to  be  traced.  Conyersely,  it  was  shown 
that  with  inorease  of  indoatrialness  and  conseqnent  ap- 
proach  to  equality  of  the  sezes  in  numbors^  monogamy 
beoomes  more  general,  because  extensive  polygyny  is 
rendered  impractieaUe.  We  saw^  too^  that  there  is  a  con- 
gruity  between  that  compnlsozy  co-operation  which  is  the 
organizing  principle  of  the  militant  type  of  society^  and 
that  compalsoi?y  co-operation  öharacterizing  the  polygynons 
honsehold;  while  with  the  indastrial  type  of  society, 
orgaoifled  on  the  principle  of  Yolnntary  co-operation^ 
there  harmonises  that  monogamic  union  which  is  an  essen- 
tial  condition  to  yolnntary  domestic  co-operation.  Lastly^ 
these  rdationships  were  dearly  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact 
that  in  difier^nt  parta  of  the  world,  among  different  races^ 
there  are  prin^itive  societies  in  other  respects  nnadvanced, 
which^  expeptional  in  being  peacefnl  and  indastrial,  are  also 
ozoeptioi^d  in  being  monogamic. 

Pfissiiig  to.  the  conaideration  of  the  f amily  under  its  social 
aapeeta»  we  examined  certain  current  theories»  These  imply 
Ihnt  ilL  t}ie  begin^iing  there  were  settled  marital  relations, 
whieh  we  have  seen  is  not  the  fact ;  that  there  was  at  first 
descent  in  the.  male  line^  which  the  eyidence  disproves; 
that  in  the  earliest  groups  there  was  definite  Subordina- 
tion to  a  head,  which  is  not  a  sustainable  proposition. 
Fnrther^  the  contained  assumptions  that  originally  there 
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was  an  innate  sentiment  of  fiUal  obedience^  giving  a  roo4 
for  patriarclial  authority^  and  that  originally  &milj  conr 
nexion  afforded  the  onlj  reason  for  political  combination, 
are  at  yariance  with  acconnts  given  ns  of  the  nncivilized. 
Becognizing  the  fact  that  if  we  are  fally  to  anderstand 
the  higher  forma  of  the  family  we  mnst  trace  them  np 
from  those  lowest  forms  accompanying  the  lowest  social 
State,  we  saw  how,  in  a  small  separated  group  of  persons 
old  and  young,  held  together  by  some  kinship,  there  was, 
under  the  circumstancea  of  pastoral  life,  an  establishing 
of  male  descent,  an  increasing  of  cohesion,  of  Subordination, 
of  co-operation,  indnstrial  and  defensive ;  and  that  acqnire- 
ment  of  stracture  became  relatiyely  easy  becanse  domestic 
govemment  and  social  govemment  became  identical :  the 
influonces  favouring  each  conspiring  instead  of  conflicting. 
Hence  the  genesis  of  a  simple  society  more  dereloped  than 
all  preceding  simple  societies;  and  better  fitted  for  the 
composition  of  higher  societies. 

Thns  naturally  originating  under  special  oonditions,  the 
patriarchal  gronp  with  its  adapted  ideas,  sentiments,  cns- 
toms,  arrangements,  dividing  in  successive  generations  into 
sub-gronps  holding  together  in  larger  or  smaller  Clusters 
according  as  the  enyironment  favoured,  carried  its  Organi- 
zation with  it  into  the  settled  state;  and  the  efficienfc  co- 
ordination  eyolved  within  it,  favonred  efficient  co-ordination 
of  the  larger  societies  formed  by  aggregation.  Though,  as 
we  are  shown  by  partially-civilized  kingdoms  ezisting  in 
Af  rica  and  by  eztinct  American  kingdoms,  primitive  groups 
of  less  eyolved  structures  and  characterized  by  another  type 
of  family,  may  form  Compound  societies  of  considerable  siie 
and  complezity ;  yet  the  patriarchal  group  with  its  higher 
family  type  is  inductively  proved  to  be  that  out  of  which 
the  largest  and  most  advanced  societies  arise. 

Into  communities  produced  by  multiplication  of  it,  the 
patriarchal  group,  carrying  its  supremacy  of  the  eldest  male, 
its    System  of  inheritance,  its  laws  of  property,  its  Joint 
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worship  of  the  common  ancestor^  its  blood-fead,  its  com- 
plete  sabjection  of  women  and  children^  long  retains  its 
individualitj.  Bat  with  these  commonities  as  with  com- 
monities  otherwise  constituted^  combined  action  slowly 
leads  to  f asion ;  the  lines  of  division  become  gradoallj  less 
marked ;  and  at  length^  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  shows^  societies 
which  baye  the  family  for  their  anit  of  composition  pass 
into  societies  which  have  the  individual  for  their  unit  of 
composition. 

This  disintegration,  first  separating  Compound  family 
gronps  into  simpler  ones^  eventually  afEects  the  simplest : 
the  membcrs  of  the  familj  proper,  more  and  more  acquire 
individnal  claims  and  individual  responsibilities.  And  the 
waye  of  change,  conforming  to  the  general  law  of  rhythm, 
has  among  ourselyes  partially  dissolyed  the  relations  of 
domestic  life  and  substitated  for  them  the  relations  of 
social  life.  Not  simply  haye  the  indiyidnal  claims  and 
responsibilities  of  yonng  adnlts  in  each  familj,  come  to  be 
recognized  by  the  State ;  bat  the  State  has,  to  a  consider- 
able  degree,  nsarped  the  parental  fnnctions  in  respect  of 
children,  and  assaming  their  claims  upon  it,  exercises 
coercion  oyer  them. 

On  looking  back  to  the  general  laws  of  life,  however, 
and  obserying  the  essential  contrast  between  the  principle 
of  family  life  and  the  principle  of  social  life,  we  conclade 
that  this  degree  of  family  disintegration  is  in  ezcess^  and 
will  hereaf ter  be  foUowed  by  partial  re»integration« 
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CHAPTBR  X. 

THE  8TÄTVS  OF  WOMBK. 

§  S24.  PsBHAPS  in  no  way  is  tlie  moral  progresd  of  mttii* 
kind  möre  cleaily  shoTm^  than  by  contrasiiog  tiie  position  of 
women  among  savages  with  tlieir  position  amoiig  ihe  moat 
advanoed  of  the  civilised.  Ab  ihe  one  oxiareme  a  treatmeni 
of  them  crael  to  the  utmost  degree  bearablo ;  and  at  IIki 
other  extreme  a  treatment  whidi>  in  certain  directioosy 
gives  them  preoedence  oyer  men.'  • 

The  only  limit  to  the  bmtidity  women  are  enbjected  to 
by  men  of  the  h>west  raees,  is  the  inability  to  live  and  pro» 
pagate  ander  greater.  Clearly,  ill-osage,  nader-feeding, 
and  oyer-working,  may  be  pnshed  to  an  extent  whicb^  if 
not  immediately  fatal  to  the  women,  incapaoitates  them  fi>r 
rearing  ehildren  enongh  to  xnaSnttän  the  popnlation;  and 
disappearance  of  the  society  foUows.  Both  dii^eotly  and  in* 
directly  such  excesa  of  har&hnoas  diaaUes  a  tribe  from  hold» 
ing  its  own  against  other  tribes;  since,  besides  g^reatly 
augmenting  the  mortality  of  ehildren,  it  canses  inade- 
quate  nntrition,  and  therefore  imperfeet  development,  of 
those  which  sarvive.  Bat  short  of  this,  there  is  at  first 
no  check  to  the  tyranny  which  the  stronger  sex  exer- 
cises  oyer  the  weaker.  Stolen  from  another  tribe,  and 
perhaps  made  insensible  by  a  blow  that  she  may  not  resist; 
not  simply  beaten,  bat  speared  abont  the  limbs,  when  she 
displeases  her  savage  owner ;  forced  to  do  all  the  dmdgery 
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and  bear  all  the  bnrdens^  while  Bke  haß  to  oare  f or  and 
carry  about  her  children ;  and  feeding  on  wliat  is  left  alter 
Übe  man  has  done;  the  woman's  snSerings  are  carried  as 
lar  afi  consists  witb  surrival  of  herself  and  ker  ottsp^ing. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  bj  its  al^tions  and  re- 
addona,  this  treatment  makea  tbese  relationa  of  the  eexes 
difficolt  to  ohonge;  sihce  chronic  ill-tasage  produces  phjsical 
in&rioritj,  and  physical  infertority  tends  to  exclade  those 
ieeUngB'Which  might  check  ill-nsage.  Yery  generally  among 
tiie  lower  races^  the  females  are  eren  more  unattractive  in 
aspeet  than  the  males.  It  ia  remarked  of  the  Puttooahs, 
iriltose  men  aire  diminutive  and  whose  women  are  stiU  more 
so,  that  "  the  men  are  far  from  being  handßome^  but  the 
palm  of  ngliness  mnst  be  awarded  to  the  women.  The  latter 
are  hardi^worked  and  apparently  ill-fed,''  Again^  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Corea^  GtttasIaS  says*— ''the  females  are 
▼ery  ngly,  whüst  the  male  sex  ia  one  of  the  best  fonned  of 
Asia  ^  *  ^  women  are  treated  like  beasts  of  bürden ;  wivea 
niay  be  dirorced  nnder  the  slightest  pretence/'  And  for 
the  kindred  contrast  habitnally  ionnd,  a  Idndred  cause  may 
habitoally  be  assigned :  the  antithetioal  cases  fumished  by 
auch  nactriiiased  peoples.  as  the  Slalmneks  and  Ehirghix^ 
whose  women,  less  hardly  osed,  are  better  looking>  yielding 
additional  evid^ice. 

We  mnst  not^  however,  conclnde,  as  at  first  sight  seems 
proper,  that  thia  low  statin  of  women  among  the  rudest 
peoples,  is  cansed  by  a  caUons  selfislmess  eiisting  in  the 
males  and  not  eqoally  present  in  the  females.  When  we 
leam  that  where  tortora  of  enemies  is  the  onstom,  the 
wMnen  ont-do  the  men — when  we  read  of  the  cruelties  per- 
petrated  by  the  two  f  emale  Dyiak  chief  s  deeokribed  by  ßaj&h 
Bcooke,  or  of  Ülb  honüble  deeds  which  Winwood  Beade 
narrates  of  a  blood-thirsty  Afrioan  qneen;  we  are  ahpwn 
that  it  is  not  lack  of  will  but  lack  of  power  which  preTcnts 
priinitiye  women  from  disphiying  natures  eqoaUy  brutal  with 
those  of  primitive  men.    A  Savageness  common  to  the  two. 


Ki 
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necessarily  works  oat  the  results  we  see  ander  the  oondi« 
tions.     Let  ns  look  at  tliese  resalts  more  closely. 

§  325.  Certain  anomalies  may  first  be  noticed.  Bvea 
among  tlie  radest  men^  wliose  ordinary  behavionr  to  tiieir 
women  is  of  the  worst,  predominance  of  women  is  not  nn- 
known.  Snow  says  of  the  Fnegiana  that  he  has  **  seen  one 
of  the  oldest  women  ezeroising  anthority  over  the  rest  of  her 
people  ;^'  and  Mitchell  says  of  the  Anstralians  that  old  men 
and  even  old  women  exercise  great  anthority.  Then  wo 
have  the  fact  that  among  varioos  peoples  who  hold  their 
women  in  degraded  poaitions,  there  neverthelesa  occar 
f emale  rulers ;  as  among  the  Batta  people  in  Sumatra,  as  in 
Madagascar,  and  as  in  the  above-named  African  king- 
dom.  PoBsibly  this  anomaly  results  from  the  System  of  de- 
scent  in  the  female  line.  For  though  under  that  System, 
property  and  power  nsually  devolve  upon  a  sister's  male 
childreti;  yet  as,  occasionally,  there  is  only  one  sister 
and  she  has  no  male  öhildren,  the  eleyation  of  a  daughtor 
may  sometimes  resnlt.  Even  as  I  write,  I  find,  on  look* 
ing  into  the  evidence,  a  signifioant  example.  Describing 
the  Haidahs  of  the  Pacific  States,  Bancrof t  says : — ^*  Among 
nearly  all  of  them  rank  is  nominally  hereditary,  for  the 
most  part  by  the  female  line.  *  *  *  Females  often  potsaess 
the  right  of  chiefbainship/' 

Bat  leaving  these  exceptional  facta,  and  looking  at  the 
arerage  facts,  we  find  these  to  be  just  such  as  the  greater 
strength  of  men  most  produoe,  during  stages  in  which 
the  raoe  has  not  yet  acqaired  the  higher  sentiments. 
Numerous  ezamples  already  cited,  show  that  at  first  women 
are  regarded  by  men  simply  as  property,  and  continne 
to  be  so  regarded  throngh  seyend  later  stages  x  they  are 
valned  as  domestie  cattle.  A  Chippewayan  chief  said  to 
Heame : — 

'*  Women  were  mada  Ibr  Ubonr;  one  of  them  oan  osny,  or  faaol, « 
mach  u  two  men  ean  do.    They  also  pitch  oor  tents,  make  and  mend 
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onr  dothing,  keep  hb  warm  at  night;  and,  in  £act,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  travellmg  anj  oonnderable  distance,  in  this  countzy,  without 
their  asBistance." 

And  this  is  the  conception  usoal  not  onlj  among  peoples  so 
low  as  these^  bat  among  peoples  oonsiderably  advanced. 
To  repeat  an  illustration  qaoted  from  Barrow,  the  woman 
*'  is  her  husband's  ox^  as  a  Kaffir  once  said  to  me — ^she  has 
been  boaght,  he  argaed,  and  most  therefore  laboor^';  and 
to  the  like  e£Eect  is  Shooter's  statement  that  a  Kaffir  who 
kills  his  wife  '^can  defend  himself  bj  sajing— 'I  have 
bought  her  once  f  or  all/ '' 

As  implied  in  such  a  defence^  the  obtainment  o£  wives 
by  abduction   or  by  pnrchase^   maintains  this  relation  of 
the  sexes.    A  woman  of   a  oonqaered  tribe^  not  killed 
bat  bronght  back  aliye^  is  natarally  regarded  as  an  abso- 
lute possession ;  as  is  also  one  for  whom  a  price  has  been 
paid.     Commenting  on  the  position  of  women  among  the 
Ghibchas^  Simon  writes — ''I  think  tbe  faot  that  the  In*, 
dians  treat  their  wiyes  so  badly  and  like  slaves,  is  to  be 
explained  by  their  having  bought  them/^     Fully  to  express 
the  truth,  howeYer^  we  must  rather  say  that  the  state  of 
things^  moral  and  social^  implied  by  the  traffic  in  women,  is 
tbe  original  cause ;  since  the  will  and  weif  are  of  a  daughter 
are  as  much  disregarded  by  the  father  who  sells  her  as  by  the 
husband  who  buys  her.    The  accounts  of  these  transactions, 
in  whatever  society  ocoorring,  show  this.     Describing  the 
sale  of  his  daughter  by  a  Mandan^  Oatlin  says  it  is  *'  con- 
ducted  on  his  part  as  a  mercenary  oontrfu^t  entirely,  where 
he  Stands  out  for  the  highest  price  he  can  possibly  command 
li.r  her.''     Of  the  ancient  Yucatanese  we  read  that  ^'if  a 
wife  had  no  children,  the  husband  might  seil  her,  unless  her 
father  agreed  to  retum  the  price  he  had  paid.''     In  East 
Africa,  a  girl's  ''father  demands  for  her  as  many  cows,  cloths, 
and  brass-wire  bracelets  as  the  suitor  can  afford.  *  *  *  The 
hasband  may  seil  his  wife,  or,  if  she  be  taken  Crom  him  by 
another  man,  he  claims  her  value,  which  is  ruled  by  what 
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sbe  wonld  fetch  ia  the^  i^ve-naarkot/'  Qf  coorse  wliere 
women  are  exchangeable  för  äsen  or  other  beasta^  thej  are 
regarded  as  eqnally  without  personal  rights. 

The  degradatioii  they  ate  sabject  to  dming  phases 
of  human  erolütfion  äa  which  egoiam  ifl  unchecked  hj 
altmism^  is^  howeyer^  moät  -vividly  shown  by  Übe  transfer 
of  a  deceased  man's  wiyea  to  bis  relatives  along  with 
other  jproperty.  Already^  in  §  902,  snndry  examples  of  this 
haye  been  given;  and  many  otÜera  nught  be  added.  Smith 
says  of  the  Mapnchds  ihat  ''a  widöw,  by  tbe  death  of  her 
hnsband  becomes  her  own  mistress^  tudess  he  may  baye  left 
grown-np  Bons  by  another  wif e^  in  which  case  ehe  becomes 
their  common  cononbine,  being  regarded  as  a  chattel 
natnrally  belonging  to  the  heiis  of  the  estate/' 

Thns  reoognising  the  tmth  that  as  long  as  women  con- 
tinne  to  be  stolen  or  bonght^  their  human  indiyidoalities 
are  ignored^  let  ns  obserye  the  diyision  of  laboor  that  re- 
snlts  between  the  sexes;  determined  partly  by  this  nnqaali- 
fied  despotism  of  men  and  partly  by  the  limitations  which 
certain  incapacities  of  women  entäil. 

§  326.  The  slaye^laasmaprimitiyesooiety  conaists  of  the 
women  ;  and  the  earliest  diyiaioa  of  labonr  ia  that  which 
arises  between  them  and  their  m^aters.  For  a  long  time 
no  other  division  of  labonr  exiats..  Of  oonise  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expeoted  »mong  such  low  wandering  gronps 
as  Täsmanians,  Anstraliapsi  Fm^gians,  Andamaaese^  Boah- 
men.  Nor  do  we  find  anj  adyanoe  in  this  respeet  made  by 
the  higher  hnnting  taees,  snoh  as  Üttb  Comanohe^  Chippewas« 
Dacotahs^  etc. 

Of  the  occnpations  thns  divided^  l^hie  malee  put  npon  the 
females  whatever  these  are  not  diaabled  from  doing  by  in* 
adäquate  strength^  or  agility^  or  akilU  While  the  men 
among  the  now-extinct  Tasmanians  added  to  the  food  oolj 
that  furnished  by  the  kangaroos  they  diased^  the  women 
climbed  trees  for  opossoms^  dng  np  roota  with  sticks,  groped 
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fOT  sliell-fish,  diyed  f or  oysters^  and  fislied^  in  addition  to 
looking  after  their  ohüdren ;  and  there  now  eidste  a  kindred 
apportionment  among  the  Faegians^  Andamanese,  Austra- 
lians»    Where  tke  food  consista  whoUy  or  mainlj  of  the 
greater  mammals,  the  men  catch  and  the  women  carry.-    We 
read  of  the  Ghippewas  that  *^  when  the  men  kill  any  large 
beasty  the  woinen  are  always  sent  to  bring  it  to  the  tent  **\ 
of  the  CSomanches^  that  the  women  ''  of  teli  accompany  theii 
hasbands  in  hunting.    He  kills  the  game^  they  batcher  «od 
transport  the  meat^  dress  the  skinsy  etc.'';  of  the  Esquimanx, 
that  when  the  man  has   ''l»ronght  his  booty  to  landj  he 
troablea  himself  no  forther  abont  it;   f ör  it  wonld  be  a 
atigma  on  bis  oharaoter,  if  he  so  mach  as  drew  a  seal  out  of 
the  water/'     Thongh,  in  these  oaseSj  an  excnse  made  is  that 
the  ezhaustion  oansed  by  the  chase  ia  great;  yet^  when  we 
read  that  tiie  Esqnimanx  women,  exceptiüg  thd  woodwotkj 
*^  bnild  the  honses  and  tents,  and  thongh  they  have  to  carry 
stones  almost  heavy  enough  to  break  their  backs,  the  men 
look  on  with  the  greateat  insensibility,  not  atirrtng  a  finger 
to  aasist  them/'    we  cannot  accept  the  ezcnae  aa  ade- 
quate.     Further,  it  is  the  cnstom  with  these  low  raoea^ 
nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  in  their  habita,  to  giye  the  f  emalea 
the  iaak  of  tranaporting  the  baggage.    A  Taamanian  woman 
often  had  piled  bn  all  die  other  bnidena  ahe  carried  when 
tramping,  '^  anndry  apears  and  waddiea  not  reqnired  for  pre- 
sent  aerrice '';  and  the  like  happena  with  races  conaiderably 
higher,  böth  aettii-agrioaltiiral  and  paatoral.     A  Damara'a 
wife   ^oarries  hia  things  when  he  movea  from  place  to 
plikCe/'    When  the  Tupis  migrrate,  all  the  hooaehold  stock  ia 
taken  to  the  new  abode  by  the  f emales  :  '^  the  husband  only 
took  hia  weapona,  and  the  wife,''  aaya  Marograff,  '^  ia  loaded 
like  a  mnle/'     Similarly,  ennmerating  the  laboora  of  wiyea 
among  the  aboisginoa  of  South  Brazil,  Spix  and  Martina 
aay— ^^  they  äre  älaö  the  beaata  of  bürden";   and  in  like 
momier  Dobrizhoffer  writea-^^'  the  Inggage  being  aU  com- 
mitted  to  the  women^  the  Abiponea  trayd  armed  with  a  spear 
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alone,  that  they  may  be  disengaged  to  fight  or  liont,  if 
occasion  requires/'  DoabÜesa  the  reaaon  indicated  in  the 
last  extraot^  is  a  partial  defence  for  this  practice^  so  general 
wiih  sayages  when  trayelling;  sinoe,  liable  as  they  are  to  be 
at  any  moment  surprised  by  ambushed  enemies,  figital  re- 
snlts  wonld  bappen  were  the  men  not  ready  to  fight  on  the 
instant.  And  possibly  knowledg^  of  this  may  join  the  f orce 
of  castom  in  making  the  women  themselyes  nphold  the 
practice^  as  they  do. 

On  ascending  to  societies  partially  or  wholly  settled^  and 
a  little  more  complez^  we  begin  to  find  considerable  diyer- 
sities  in  the  division  of  laboor  between  the  sexes.  UsoaUy 
the  men  are  the  bnilders^  bat  not  always  :  the  .women  eiect 
the  hats  among  the  Bechnanas,  Kaffirs^  Damaras,  as  also  do 
the  women  of  the  Oatanatas,  New  Oainea ;  and  sometimes 
it  is  the  task  of  women  to  cat  down  trees,  thongh  nearly 
always  this  bosiness  falls  to  the  men.  Anomalooa  as  it 
seems^  we  are  told  of  the  Coroados,  that "  the  cooking  of  the 
dinner,  as  well  as  keeping  in  the  fire^  is  the  bosiness  of  the 
men  '^ ;  and  the  like  happens  in  Samoa : ''  the  daties  of  oook* 
ing  derolye  on  the  men  '^ — ^not  ezcepting  the  Chiefs.  MosÜy 
among  the  nnciyilized  and  semi-civilized^  trading  is  done  by 
the  men^  bat  not  always.  In  Java^  aocording  to  Baffles, 
**  the  women  alone  attend  the  markets  and  oondnct  all  the 
bnsiness  of  baying  and  selling.''  So»  too^  according  to 
Astley,  in  Angfola  the  women  '*  bay^  seil,  and  do  all  other 
things  which  the  men  do  in  other  coantries,  whilst  their  bos- 
bands  stay  at  home,  and  employ  themselyes  in  spinning, 
weaying  cotton,  and  snch  like  effeminate  basiness.*'  In 
Ancient  Fem  there  was  a  like  diyision:  men  did  the 
spinning  and  weaying,  and  women  the  field-work.  Again^ 
according  to  Bruce,  in  Abyssinia  ''  it  is  infamy  for  a  man 
to  go  to  market  to  bny  anything.  He  cannot  carry  water 
or  bake  bread ;  bat  he  mast  wash  the  clothes  belonging  to 
both  sexes,  and^  in  this  fanction,  the  women  cannot  help 
him.'^     And  Petherick  says  that  among  the  Arabs   ^'the 
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femaleB  repudiate  needleirork  eatirely,  the  little  they 
reqnire  being  performed  by  their  hasbarids  and  brothers." 

Front  a  genersl  Bnrrey  of  the  facta,  multitadinoas  and 
heterogeueoiiB,  tbus  briefly  indicated,  tbe  only  definite  cod- 
cloaion  appears  to  bo  tbat  men  monopolize  the  occupatioDS 
reqniring  both  strength  and  agility  always  arailable — war 
and  the  chase.  Leaving  andiscussed  tho  relative  fitneas  of 
wotnen  at  other  times  for  fighting  enemiea  and  porsuing 
wild  animsls,  it  is  elear  that  during  the  child^beariog  period, 
tbeir  ability  to  do  either  of  theae  things  ia  ao  far  interfered 
with,  both  by  pregnancy  and  by  tbe  aackling  of  infaata, 
that  they  are  practioally  ezclnded  from  them.  Thoagh 
the  Dahomans  with  their  army  of  amaaous,  ahow  na  that 
women  may  be  warriora;  yet  the  instance  provas  that 
women  can  become  worriore  only  by  being  proctically  nn- 
aexed ;  for,  nominally  wivea  of  the  Idng,  they  are  ceUbate, 
and  any  nnchastity  is  fatal.  But  omitting  thofie  actiyitiea 
for  which  women  are,  during  iarge  parta  of  their  livea, 
physically  incapacitated,  or  into  which  they  cannot  enter  in 
cnnsiderable  numbers  withont  fatally  diminiahing  popula- 
tion,  we  cannot  de&ne  the  dirision  of  labour  between  the 
eexea,  f urther  than  by  aaying  that,  bofore  ciyilizatiou  begius, 
the  ßtronger  box  forces  the  weaker  to  do  all  the  drudgery ; 
and  that  along  with  social  advanco  the  apportionment,  aome- 
what  mitigated  in  character,  becomes  varioasly  Bpecialized 
ander  Viirying  conditiona. 

Ab  bcaring  on  the  caaaes  oi  the  mitigation,  presently  to 
be  dealt  with,  we  may  here  note  that  women  are  better 
treated  where  circumstances  lead  to  likeness  of  occupationa 
between  the  aexes.  Schooloraft  rem^ks  of  the  Chippe- 
wayana  that  "they, are  not  remarkable  for  their  activity  as 
hnnters;  which  is  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  they  anare 
deer  and  Bpear  fish ;  and  these  occupationa  are  not  beyond 
the  Btrength  of  their  old  men,  women,  and  boys ; "  and  then 
he  also  says  that  "  though  the  women  are  as  much  in  the 
power  of  the  men  as  other  articles  of  their  property,  they 
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are  always  consnlted^  aad  poBseds  a  yerj  conBiderable  ia- 
fluence  in  ihe  traffic  with  EoropeanSj  and  other  impoiiant 
concernfl/'  We  read,  toO|  in  Lewis  and  Clarke,  that 
''among  the  Clatsops  and  Chinnooka^  who  live  upon  fish 
and  roots^  wliich  the  women  are  equally  expert  with  the 
xnen  in  procniing^  the  former  haye  a  rank  and  influ^ice 
very  rarely  fonnd  among  Indiana.  The  females  are  per- 
mitted  to  speak  freely  bef ore  the  men,  to  whom,  indeed, 
thej  Bon3.etime8  address  themselves  in  a  tone  of  aathoiitj/' 
Then,  ftgain,  Bancroft  teils  ns  that  ''  in  the  proTince  of 
Cneba,  women  accompany  the  men,  fighting  by  their  aide 
and  sometimes  even  leading  the  yan;''  and  of  this  same 
people  he  also  qnotes  Wafer  as  saying  that  ''their  hnsbands 
are  yery  kind  and  loving  to  them.  I  neyer  knew  an 
Indian  beat  his  wifoi  or  giye  her  any  hard  worda.''  A 
kindred  meaning  appears  traceable  in  a  fact  supplied  by  the 
Dahomana^  among  whom^  aangoinary  and  utterly  nnf  eeling 
as  they  are^  the  participation  of  women  with  men  in  war^ 
goea  along  with  a  aocial  Status  mnch  higher  than  uanal ;  f or 
Barton  tella  na  that  in  Dahomey  *'  the  woman  ia  officially 
anperior,  bat  ander  other  conditions  she  still  soffera  from 
male  arrogance/' 

A  probable  farther  canse  of  improyement  in  the  treat- 
ment  of  women  may  here  be  noted :  I  ref er  to  the  obtain- 
ing  of  wiyea  by  aeryices  rendered^  instead  of  by  property 
paid.  The  practice  which  Hebrew  tradition  acqoainta  na 
with  in  the  case  of  Jacobe  proyea  to  be  a  widely  diffnaed 
practice.  It  is  general  with  the  Bhils,  Gonda^  and  HiU- 
tribes  of  Nepaal ;  it  obtained  in  Jaya  bef  ore  Mahometaniam 
was  introdnced  ;  it  waa  common  in  Ancient  Peru  and 
Central  America ;  and  among  anndry  .exiating  ALmerioan 
races  it  still  occnrs.  Obyionsly^  a  wife  long  labonred  for  ia 
likely  to  be  more  yalaed  than  one  atolen  or  bonght*  Ob- 
yionsly,  too,  the  period  of  seryice,  doring  which  ihe  be- 
trothed  girl  ia  looked  npon  as  a  fntare  aponae^  afiEorda  room 
for  the  growth  of  aome  feeling  higher  than  the  merely 
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instinctive — ^initiates  something  approachihg  to  the  coart- 
ship  and  engagement  o{  civilized  peoples.  But  tlie  facta 
cliiefly  to  be  noted  are — ^first^  that  thia  modificatioii^  practi- 
eable  witli  difficully  among  the  rudest  predatoiy  tribes^ 
becomes  gradoally  more  practicable  as  there  aiiae  estab- 
lished  industrieB  affording  spheres  in  whicli  Services  may 
be  rendered ;  and^  second^  that  it  is  the  poorer  tnembers  of 
the  Community^  occapied  in  labonr  and  nnable  to  buy  their 
wiyes^  among  .whom  the  snbstitation  of  Service  f or  pnrchase 
will  most  prevail :  the  implication  being  that  this  higher 
form  of  marriage  into  which  the  indnstrial  chiss  is  led, 
develops  along  with  the  indostrial  type. 

And  now  we  are  introduced  to  the  general  qnestion — 
What  connezion  is  there  between  the  staius  of  women  and 
the  type  of  social  Organization  ? 

§  827.  A  partial  answer  to  this  qnestion  was  reached  when 
we  oonoladed  that  there  are  natural  assodations  between 
militancy  and  polygyny  and  between  indostrialness  and 
monogamy«  For  as  polygyny  impliea  a  low  position  of 
women^  while  monogamy  is  a  pre-reqnisite  to  a  high 
Position  of  women;  it  foUows  that  decrease  of  militancy 
and  increase  of  indastrialness,  are  general  oonoomitants  of  a 
rise  in  their  position.  This  condusion  appears  also  to  be 
congrnons  with  the  fact  jast  observed.  The  tmth  that 
among  peoples  otherwise  inferior^  the  position  of  women  is 
relatively  good  where  their  occapations  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  men^  seems  allied  to  the  wider  tmth  that  their 
position  becomes  good  in  proportion  as  warlike  activi- 
ties  are  replaced  by  industrial  activities;  since,  when  the 
men  fight  while  Üie  women  work,  the  difference  of  occnpa- 
tion  is  greater  than  when  both  are  engaged  in  productive 
labonrs^  however  unlike  such  labours  may  be  in  kind.  From 
general  reasona  for  alleging  this  connexion,  let  ns  now  pass 
to  more  special  reasons. 

As  it  needed  no  marshalUng  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
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the    chronic  militancy  characterizing    low  siinple    tribefli 
habitually  goes  with  polygjny;  so,  it  needs  no  marshallmg 
of  eyidence  to  prove  that  along  with  this  chronic  militancy 
there  goes  a  brntal  treatment  of  women.     It  will  saffice  if 
wo  here  glance  at  the  converse  cases  of  simple  tribes  which 
aro  exceptional  in  their  industrialness  and  at  the  same  time 
exceptional  in  the  higher  positions  held  by  women  among 
them.     Even  the  mde  Todas,  low  as  are  the  seznal  relations 
implied  by  their  oombined  polyandry  and  polygyny,  and 
little  developed  as  is  the  indastry  implied  by  their  semi- 
settled  cow-keeping  life,  fumish  evidence :  to  the  men  and 
boys  are  lef t  all  the  harder  kinds  of  work,  and  the  wives 
"  do  not  even  step  out  of  doors  to  f etch  water  or  wood, 
which  «  «  «  is  brought  to  them  by  one  of  their  husbanda  '/' 
and  this  trait  goes  along  with  the  trait  of  peacefulness  and 
entire  abscnce  of   the  militant  type  of  social   structnre. 
Striking  eyidence  is  fornished  by  another  of  the  Hill*tribes 
— the  Bodo  and  Dhim&ls.      We  have   seen   that    among 
peoples  in  low  stages  of  cultore,  these  fumish  a  marked 
cose  of  non-militancy,  absence  of  the  political  Organization 
which  militancy  deyelops,  absence  of  class-distinctions,  and 
presence  of  that  yolnntary  exchange  of  seryicea  implied  by 
industrialism ;  and  of  them,  monogamoos  as  already  shown, 
we  read — '''The  Bodo  and  Dhim&ls  ose  their  wives  and 
daughters  well;  treating  them  with  confidence  and  kind- 
ness.     They  are  free  from  all  ont-door  work  whatever/' 
Take,  again,  the  Dyaks,  who  thongh  not  without  tribal  feuds 
and  their  conseqnences,  are  yet  without  stable  chieftainships 
and  military   Organization,  are    predominantly  industrial, 
and  have  rights  of   individual  property  well  deyeloped. 
Thongh  among  the  varieties  of  them  the  cnstoms  differ 
somewhat,  yet  the  general  fact  is  that  the  heayy  out-door 
work  is  mainly  done  by  the  men,  while  the  women  are 
generally  well  treated   and  haye  considerable   priyileges. 
With  their  monogamy  goes  regulär  courtship,  and  the  girls 
choose  their  mates ;    8t.  John  says  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  that 
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^  kiiBbands  and  wiyes  appear  to  pass  their  lives  yery  agree- 
ably  togeÜieT'/*  and  Bajalh  Brooke  names  Mukah  as  a  pari 
of  Bomeo  where  the  wiTea  close  their  doors^  and  will  not 
receive  their  hnsbands^  nnless  they  procnre  fish.  Then^  as  a 
marked  oase  of  a  simple  commnnity  having  relativelj  high 
indostrial  organissation,  with  elective  head^  representatiye 
eonncil,  and  ihe  other  conoomitants  of  the  type,  and  who 
are  described  as  ''  indnstrions,  honest,  and  peace-loving,'' 
we  haye  the  Paeblos,  who,  with  that  monogamy  which 
characterizes  their  family  relations,  also  show  ob  a  remark- 
ably  high  stcdus  of  women.  For  among  them  not  simply  ig 
there  conrtship,  and  choice  ezercised  by  girls-— not  simply 
do  we  read  that  ''no  girl  is  foroed  to  marry  against  her 
will,  however  eligible  her  parents  may  consider  the  match/' 
bat  sometimes,  according  to  Bancroft,  "  the  nsoal  Order  of 
eonrtship  is  reversed ;  when  a  girl  is  disposed  to  marry  she 
does  not  wait  for  a  yoong  man  to  propose  to  her,  bnt  selects 
one  to  her  own  liking  and  consults  her  fsither,  who  Visits 
the  parents  of  the  yonth  and  acqaaints  them  with  hia 
danghter's  wishes/' 

On  tnming  from  simple  societies  to  oomponnd  societies, 
we  find  two  adjacent  ones  in  Polynesia  ezhibiting  a  streng 
oontrast  between  their  social  types  as  militant  and  indns« 
trialy  and  an  eqnally  streng  oontrast  between  the  positions 
they  respectively  g^ve  to  women :  I  refer  to  Fijians  and 
Samoans.  The  Fijians  show  ns  the  militant  stmctnre, 
actions,  and  sentiments,  in  extreme  forms.  linder  an  nn- 
mitigated  despotism  there  are  fixed  ranks,  obedience  the 
most  profonnd,  marks  of  Subordination  amonnting  to  wor- 
ship ;  there  is  an  orgonized  military  System  with  its  grades 
of  officers;  the  lower  classes  exist  only  to  supply  neces- 
saries  to  the  wairior  classes,  whose  sole  basiness  is  war, 
merciless  m  its  character  and  accompanied  by  cannibalism« 
And  here,  along  with  prevalent  polygyny,  carried  among 
iiho  Chiefs  to  the  extent  of  from  ten  to  a  handred  wives,  we 
ftnd  the  posüion  of  women  such  that,  not  only  are  they^  aa 
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Bjnong  the  lowest  savages,  ''UUle  better  tbau  beastB  ci 
bürden,''  and  not  ooly  may  they  be  seid  at'pleasnTO^  but  » 
man  may  kill  and  eat  lu9  wifd  il  he  pleases.  Goutrariwisei 
in  Samoa  the  type  of  the  regplating  System  hafi  become  in  a 
oonaiderable  degree  indastrial.  Tbere  is  repreaentative  go- 
remment^  and  chieftaios,  ezercising  anthority  under  oon- 
siderable  restraint,  are  partly  elective ;  while  the  indoBtrial 
Organization  is  so  far  developed  that  there  are  jonmeymen 
and  apprenticeSj  there  is  payment  f pr  laboor^  and  there  are 
eVQn  strikes^  iT^ith  a  radimentary  trades-nnionism.  And  here, 
beyond  that  improvement  of  women'a  siodu9  implied  by 
litnitation  o£  äieir  labours  to  the  lighter  kinds  while  men 
take  the  heavier^  there.  is  the  improyement  implied  by  the 
fact  that/' the  husbs^  haa  to  provide  a  dowry^  aa  well  aa 
thewifoj  and  the  dowry  of  each  must  be  pretty  nearly  of 
eqnal  yalae/'.and  by  tho  fact  that  a  conple  who  have  lired 
together  for  yeara^  make>  at  Separation,  a  fair  diyiaion  of  the 
property.  Of  other  oompoond  societiea    fit  hxc 

comparisonj  I  may  name  two  in  America,  North  and  South, 
the  Iroqnois  and  the  Anrancanians,  Thongh  these,  alike  in 
degree  of  composition,  were  both  formed  by  combination 
in  war  against  ciyilized  inyaders;  yet,  in  their  social  atroc- 
tures,  they  differed  in  the  respect  that  the  Aurancaniana 
became  deddedly  militant  in  their  regulatiye  Organisa- 
tion, while  the  Iroquois  did  not  giye  their  regulative  oz^ 
ganization  the  miUtant  form;  for  the  goyeming  agencie^ 
general  and  local,  were  in  the  one  personal  and  hereditary 
and  in  the  other  representatiye.  New  thongh  theae  two 
peoples  were  much  upon  a  par  in  the  diyisiou  of  labour 
between  the  sezes — the  men  limiting  themselyes  to  war,  the 
chase,  and  fiahing,  leaying  to  the  women  the  labouia  of  the 
field  and  the  house ;  yet  along  with  the  freer  political  tffß 
of  the  Iroqnois  there  went  a  freer  domestic  type;  aa  ahown 
by  the  facts  that  the  women  had  separate  proprietary 
rights,  that  they  took  with  them  the  children  in  caaea  of 
Separation^  and    that    marriages    were    arranged    by  th( 
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molliers.  No   definite   evideiice   either  way  is 

fumiflhed  l^  tbe  doably-coinpoiuid  societies  of  Ancient 
America.  He  political  Organisation  of  Mexico  was  in  a 
high  degfree  militant  in  type ;  bat  along  with  it  Üiere  went 
an  daborato  indostrial  Organization,  with  exteosire  diviraon 
of  labonr  and  considerable  commercial  interconrse ;  and, 
ezcepting  in  the  polygyny  and  ooncabioage  of  the  apper 
clasaes,  and  occasional  inheritanoe  of  wirea  as  property,  the 
Position  of  women  appears  to  have  been  not  bad.  The 
PeruTiaQ  natioa,  whioh,  thongh  less  sangnioitfy  in  ita  ob- 
lerranoes,  had  the  militant  stmctnre  carried  ont  far  more 
oompletoly,  bo  tbat  its  indnstrial  Organization  formed  part 
of  the  political  Organisation,  gare  a  lower  ttatiu  to  women ; 
who  did  the  hard  work,  and  who,  in  the  apper  ranke 
at  least,  had  to  sacrifice  themaelvea  oo  the  deaths  of  their 
hnsbandiB. 

The  bigheet  locieties,  anoient  and  modern,  are  many  of 
them  rendered  in  one  way  or  oUier  nnfit  for  compari- 
■ons.  In  Bome  caaes  the  eridenoe  ie  inadeqoate;  in  some 
oases  we  know  not  what  the  onteoedenta  hare  been;  in 
Bome  caoea  the  facta  bare  been  conAued  by  agglomera- 
tion  of  different  societiea ;  and  in  all  casea  tho  co-operating 
inflnences  havo  increaeed  in  nomber.  Conoeming  the  most 
ancient  ones,  of  which  we  know  least,  we  can  do  no  more 
than  aay  that  the  tniita  preaented  by  them  are  not  inoen- 
aistent  with  the  view  bere  set  forth.  The  Accadiana,  who 
before  reaching  tbatheightof  civilization  at  which  phonetio 
writing  waa  achieved,  mnst  have  eziated  in  a  setüed  popa- 
loua  State  for  a  vaet  period,  mnst  have  therefore  bad  for  a 
vaat  period  a  oonsidwable  indaatrial  Organization ;  and  it 
seems  not  improbable  thatdnring  auch  period,  beingpowerfnl 
in  comparisou  with  wandering  tribea  around,  their  social 
life,  little  perturbed  by  enemies,  was  aubatantially  peaoeful. 
Hence  there  ia  no  incongmity  in  tbe  fact  that  they  are 
ahown  by  their  records  to  hare  given  their  women  a  rela- 
tirely  high  gtaiu$ :  wivee  owned  property,  and  tbe  hononring 
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of  mothera  was  espeoiaUy  enjoined  bj  their  laws.  Of  ihe 
Egjrptians  something  similar  maj  be  Said.  Their  earliert 
waü-paintings  show  us  a  people  far  adyanced  in  mrts,  in« 
dustry^  obsarvances,  mode  of  life.  The  implication  ia  irre- 
sistible  that  bef ore  the  stage  thus  depicted,  there  must  ha^a 
been  a  long  era  of  rising  civilization ;  and  since  thia  eia 
was  passed  in  an  isolated  fertile  tract,  mostly  sarronnded 
bj  such  nomadic  hordes  only  as  the  deserts  coold  support, 
the  Egyptions  were  relatively  streng,  and  may  not  im* 
probably  have  long  led  a  life  largely  industrial.  So 
that  thongh  Üke  militant  type  of  social  stractnre  erolved 
dnring  the  time  of  their  consolidation,  and  made  sacred  hj 
their  form  of  religion^  oontinned;  yet  industrialism  must 
hare  become  an  important  factor,  infinencing  greatly  their 
social  arrangements,  and  diffusing  its  appropriate  senti* 
ments  and  ideas.  And  the  position  ol  women  was  relatiyely 
good.  Thongh  polygyny  ezisted  it  was  nnusoal;  matri- 
monial regulations  were  strict  and  diyorce  difficolt ;  ''  mar« 
ried  conples  lived  in  füll  conununity  ;'^  women  shared  in 
social  gatherings  as  they  do  in  oor  own  societies ;  in  snndiy 
respects  they  had  precedence  giyen  to  them;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Ebers, "  many  other  facts  might  be  added  to  prove 
the  high  State  of  married  life.^' 

Ancient  Aryan  societies  illustrate  well  the  relaüonship 
between  the  domestic  regime  and  the  political  regime. 
The  despotism  of  an  irresponsible  head,  which  character« 
izes  the  militant  type  of  stractnre,  characterised  alike 
the  original  patriarchal  family,  the  clnster  of  &milie8 
haying  a  common  ancestor,  and  the  nnited  closters  of 
families  f orming  the  early  Aryan  commnnity.  As  Mommaen 
describes  him,  the  early  Roman  ruler  once  in  office,  stood 
bowards  Citizens  in  the  same  relation  that  the  &ther  of  the 
f amily  did  to  wif  e,  children,  and  slayes :  "  the  regal  power 
had  not,  and  could  not  have,  any  extemal  checks  imposed 
upon  it  by  law :  the  master  of  the  Community  had  no  jndge 
of  his  acts  within  the  Community,  any  more  than  the  hoose- 
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{ather  had  a  judge  within  kis  honsehold.  Death  alone  ter« 
minated  liis  power/'  From  tliis  first  stage,  in  which  the 
political  head  was  absolute^  and  absoluteness  of  the  domeetio 
head  went  to  the  extent  of  life  and  death  power  over  his 
wife^  the  advanoe  towards  a  higher  status  of  women  was 
donbtless,  as  Sir  H«  Maine  coniends^  largely  caosed  hj  that 
disintegration  of  the  familj  which  went  along  with  the 
progpressing  nnion  of  smaller  societies  inte  larger  ones 
efiFected  bj  conqaeat.  Bnt  thongh  snocessfal  militancy 
thns  farthered  female  emancipation,  it  did  so  only  by 
thereafter  reducing  the  relative  amount  of  militancy ;  and 
the  emancipation  was  really  associated  with  an  average 
increase  of  indusirial  stmctnres  and  activities.  As  before 
pointed  ont^  militancy  is  to  be  measnred  not  so  mnch  by 
success  in  war  as  by  the  extent  to  which  it  occnpies  the 
male  popnlation.  Where  all  men  are  warriors  and  the 
work  is  done  entirely  by  women,  militancy  is  the  greatest. 
The  introduction  of  a  class  of  males  who,  joining  in  pro- 
ductive  labonr^  lay  the  basis  for  an  industrial  Organiza- 
tion, qaaliiies  the  militancy.  And  oa  the  industrial  class, 
at  first  consisting  thongh  it  does  whoUy  of  slaves,  increases 
in  Proportion  to  the  militant  olass,  the  total  activities  of  the 
Society  raost  be  regarded  as  more  indostrial  and  less  mili- 
tant« In  another  way  the  same  truth  is  implied,  if  we 
oonsider  that  when  a  number  of  small  hostile  societiesß  are 
Consolidated  by  trinmph  oE  the  strenger,  the  amonnt  of 
fighting  thronghout  the  area  occnpied  becomes  less,althoagh 
the  conflicts  now  from  time  to  time  arising  with  neighbonr- 
isg  larger  aggregates  may  be  on  a  greater  scale.  This  is 
clearly  seen  on  oomparing  the  ratio  of  fighting  men  to 
popnlation  among  the  early  Romans,  with  the  ratio  between 
the  armies  pf  the  Empire  and  the  number  of  people  included 
m  the  Empire.  And  there  is  the  further  fact  that  the 
holding  together  of  these  Compound  and  doubly-componnd 
societies  eyentually  formed  by  conquest,  and  the  efficient 
eo-operation  of  their  parts  for  military  purposes,  itself  im- 
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plies  an  increased  developmeut  o£  ihe  mdostrial  orgwin* 
tion.  Great  armies  carrjing  on  Operations  at  the  peripheiy 
of  a  great  territoTy^  imply  aniuxieroas  woiking  p^pnlaüoii, 
a  considerable  division  of  laboor^  and  good  applittooed  for 
transferring  sappliea :  tlie  nutoimng  and  distributing 
Systems  must  be  well  dereloped  before  largo  nulikani 
stractnres  can  be  worked.  So  tliat  tbis  disintegxtttion  of 
Übe  patriarcbal  &mily^  and  conseqnent  emanotpation  of 
woinen,  wbich  went  along  with  growth  of  the  Bonaan  Em* 
pire^  really  had  for  its  eoncomitant  a  development  of  tha 
indaätrial  Organisation. 

§  328.  In  oiher  ways  a  like  rdiation  of  eause  and  effect  is 
■hovn  ns  dnring  tbe  progreefa  of  Eoropeaa  flodetiea  since 
Boman  times. 

llespecting  the  Status  of  women  in  medioral  Europa^ 

Sir  Henry  Maine  aays : — 

"  There  can  bö  so  seriooB  questloa  tbat,  in  its  oltimate  resnli»  tlia 
dismption  of  the  Homan  Empire  was  veiy  nnüftyoarable  to  the  penonal 
and  proprietaiy  libertj  of  women.  I  pnrposely  eay  'in  its  nltimats 
resiilt/  in  order  to  avoid  a  leamed  controversy  as  to  their  potitioQ 
ander  ptzrely  Teutonie  cnstom.** 

Now  learing  open  the  qnestion  whether  this  ooncliision 

applied  beyond  tbose  parts  of   fSurope  in  whick  instihi« 

tiona  of  Bobian  origin  were  least  affeöted  by   those  of 

Oermanic  origin^  we   may,   I  think,   on   oontniBting  fhe 

oondition  of  thiags  before  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  the 

oondition  after,  infer  a  connexion  between  this  decline  in 

the  flatus  of  women  and  a  retnm  to  greater  müitancy«     For 

while  Roman  power  held  together  the  popnlations  of  laiqgps 

areas,  there  existed  throughont  them  a  State  of  ootopara- 

tiye  internal  peace;  whereas  its  tailnre  to  maintain  snb- 

ordination  was  followed  by  universal  warfare:  prodncing 

from  time  to  time  larger  aggregates  and  again  disaohitions 

of  them^  nntil  the  disintegration  liad  reached  the  stage  in 

which  there  existed  namerous  feudal  goyemments  mninally 

hostile.    And  then^  after  that  decline  in  the  position  of 
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women.  wUch  aceompanied  this  retrograde  increase  of 
mflitancy^  ffhe  sabsequent  improTement  in  their  pomtiom 
went  along  with  aggregation  of  smaller  f  eadal  goTemments 
into  larger  ones,  which  had  tlie  result  tbat  within  the 
Consolidated  territories  the  amoant  of  diffnsed  fighting 
decreased. 

Gomparisons  between  the  chief  ciyilized  nations  as  now 
existing,  yield  verifications.  Note,  first,  the  fact,  significant 
of  the  relation  between  political  despotism  and  domestic 
despotism,  that,  according  to  Legoav6,  Napoleon  I.  said  to 
the  Conncü  of  State  "un  mari  doit  avoir  nn  empire  absein 
snr  les  actions  de  sa  femme";  and  that  snndiy  provisions 
of  the  Code,  as  intrepreted  by  Pothier,  carry  out  this  dictum. 
Furthef ,  note  that,  according  to  de  S^gnr,  the  position  of 
women  in  France  declined  nnder  the  Empire  ;  and  that 
"it  was  not  only  in  the  higher  ranks  that  this  nnllity  of 
women  ezisted.  »  »  «  The  habit  of  fighting  fiiled  men 
with  a  kind  of  contempt  and  asperity  which  made  them 
öften  forget  even  the  regard  which  they  owed  to  weak» 
ness/'  Passing  oyer  less  essential  oontrasts  now  pre- 
sented  by  the  leading  Eturopean  peoples,  and  considering 
chiefiy  the  status  as  displayed  in  the  daily  lires  of  the 
poorer  rather  than  the  richer,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mass  of 
women  haye  harder  lots  where  militant  Organization  and 
aetivity  predominate,  than  they  haye  where  there  is  ä 
predominance  of  industrial  Organization  and  actirity.  The 
ikeqnence  observed  by  trayellers  in  Afiica,  that  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  man  are  oocupied  in  war  more  labour 
falls  ön  the  women,  is  a  sequence  which  both  Franöe 
and  ä^rmany  show  ns.  Social  snstoitation  has  to  be 
carried  on ;  and  necessarily  the  more  males  are  draf  ted  off 
for  military  service,  the  more  females  mnst  be  called  on 
to  fill  their  place»  as  workers.  Hence  the  extent  to  which  in 
Grermany  women  are  occnpied  in  rough  out-of-door  tasks 
«^digging,  wheeling,  carrying  bardens;  hence  the  extent 
to  which  in  France  heavy  field-operations  are  shared  in  by 
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women.  Thai  ihe  English  lioiisewif  e  is  less  a  dmdge  tliM 
her  German  Bister^  that  among  sliopkeepers  in  England  she 
is  not  required  to  take  so  large  a  share  in  the  business  ai 
she  is  among  shopkeepers  in  France,  and  Üiat  in  England 
the  out-of-door  work  done  by  women  is  both  smaller  in 
quantitj  and  ligbter  in  kind^  is  clear ;  as  it  is  clear  tbat  tliis 
difference  is  associated  witb  a  lessened  demand  on  the 
male  popuIation  for  pnrposes  of  offence  and  defence«  And 
then  there  may  be  added  the  f act  of  kindred  meaning,  that 
in  the  United  States,  where  tili  the  late  war  the  degree  of 
militiE»icy  had  been  so  small,  and  the  industrial  type  of 
social  stmctiire  and  action  so  predominant,  women  have 
reached  a  higher  siaJtua  than  anywhere  eise. 

Eridence  fumished  by  existing  Eastem  nations^  so  far 
as  it  can  be  disentangled,  snpports  thiB  view.  China^  with 
its  long  history  of  wars  causing  consolidations,  dissolntions, 
re-oonsolidations,  etc.,  going  back  more  than  2,000  years  B.a, 
and  continuing  doring  Tartar  and  Mongol  conquests  to  be 
militant  in  its  activities  and  arrangements,  has,  notwith- 
standing  indnstrial  growth,  retained  the  militant  type  of 
strnoture;  and  absolatism  in  the  State  has  been  accom- 
panied  by  absolutism  in  the  family,  qnalified  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other,  only  by  the  cnstoms  and  sentiments  which 
indnstrialism  hasfostered:  wives  are  bonght;  concobinage 
is  common  among  those  adeqoately  well  o£E;  widowa  are 
Bometimes  sold  as  concnbines  by  f athers-in-law ;  and  wa- 
rnen ]oin  in  hard  work,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  being 
hamessed  to  the  plough ;  while,  nevertheless,  thia  low 
Status  is  practically  raised  by  a  public  opinion  that  checks 
the  harsh  treatment  legally  allowable.  Similarly  Japan, 
which,  passing  through  long  periods  of  internal  oonflict 
ending  in  integration,  acqnired  an  organissation  completely 
militant,  nnder  which  political  freedom  was  unknown, 
showed  a  simultaneous  absence  of  freedom  in  the  hoose- 
hold — ^buying  of  wiyes,  ooncnbinage,  diyorce  at  mere  will 
of  husband,  craoifizion  or  decapitation  for  wife^s  adaltery; 
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while,  along  with  the  growth  of  industrialism  oharacteria- 
mg  the  later  days  of  Japan^  there  went  sucli  improve- 
ment  in  the  legal  status  of  womera  that  the  hosband  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands 
in  case  of  adultery;  and  now^  thongh  wonuen  are  occa- 
sionallj  seen  nsing  the  flail,  yet  mostly  the  men^  aecord- 
ing  to  Sir  Rntherf ord  Alcock,  ''  leaye  their  women  to  the 
lighter  work  of  the  honse,  and  perform  themselyes  the 
harder  out-door  labour." 

§  329.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  generalize  phenomena 
into  the  genesis  of  which  there  enter  factors  so  nnmeroos 
and  inyolved — character  of  race,  religioas  beliefs,  surviving 
cnstoms  and  traditions,  deg^ee  of  caltare,  etc. ;  and  doubt« 
less  the  many  co-operating  canses  giye  rise  to  incongroi* 
ties  which  qnalify  somewhat  the  oonclosion  drawn.  Bat,  on 
summing  up  the  seyeral  argaments,  we  sliall  I  think  see 
that  conclosion  to  be  sabstantially  tme. 

The  least  entangled  evidence  is  that  which  most  distinctly 
foroes  this  condasion  npon  ns.  Bemembering  that  nearly 
all  simple  nnciTiliased  societiea,  haying  chronic  feuds  with 
their  neighbonrs,  are  militant  in  their  activities,  and  that 
their  women  are  extremely  degraded  in  position^  the  &ct 
that  in  the  exceptional  simple  societies  which  are  peacef ul 
and  indostrial,  there  is*  an  exceptional  elevation  of  women> 
ahnest  alone  suffices  as  proof  :  neither  race^  nor  creed,  nor 
mdtnre»  being  in  these  oases  an  assiguable  caose. 

The  eonnexions  which  we  hare  seen  exist  between  mili- 
tancy  and  polygyny  and  between  industrialness  and  mono* 
gamy,  pret^ent  the  same  truth  under  another  aspect ;  since 
polygyny  necessarily  implies  a  low  tiaius  of  womexi,  and 
monogamy,  if  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  status,  is 
an  essential  condition  to  a  high  status. 

Further^  that  approximate  equalization  of  the  sexes  in 
nambers  which  results  from  diminishing  militancy  and  in« 
creasing  industrialness,  condaces  to  the  elevation  of  wgmen ; 
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since,  in  profportion  as  the  snpply  of  xnales  available  for 
carrying  on  social  sostentatioiL  increaaes,  the  labour  of 
Bocial  sostoxrtation  falla  less  liearily  on  the  females.  And 
it  may  be  added  that  the  societieB  in  which  the  sarplos  of 
males  thn&  made  available>  nndertakes  the  harder  laboorB, 
and  Eo,  relieying  the  females  from  nndae  phyaical  tax, 
enables  them  to  produce  more  and  better  offispring,  will, 
other  things  eqnal^  gain  in  the  fitmggle  for  existence 
with  societies  in  which  the  women  are  not  thus  relieved 
hj  the  men:  whence  an  average  tendency  to  the  spread 
of  societiea  in  which  the  $t(Uu9  of  women  ia  improved. 

There  is  the  fact,  too,  that  the  despotism  distingriushing  a 
oommnnity  organized  for  war,  is  esaentially  connected  with 
despotism  in  the  honaehold;  while,  conversely,  ihe  freedom 
which  cfaaracteriaes  public  life  in  an  industrial  Community, 
natarally  ^araoterLzes  also  the  acoompanying  private  Ufe. 
In  the  one  case  bompnlsory  Cooperation  preraÜB  in  both; 
in  the  other  case  voluntary  oo-operdtion  prerails  in  both. 

By  the  moral  cbntrast  we  are  shown  anothw  &oe  of  the 
Same  fact.  Habitual  antagonism  with,  and  destruction  of, 
foes,  sears  the  sympathies;  while  daily  ezchange  of  pro* 
ducts  and  Services  among  Citizens,  puts  no  obstacle  io 
increase  of  f ellow-feeling.  And  the  altmism  which  grows 
with  peaceful  co-operation,  ameliorates  at  onoe  the  life 
without  the  household  and  the  life  within  the  household^ 

*  Too  late  to  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  and  ao  late  that  I  hn% 
cancelled  stereotype  platea  to  bring  it  in,  I  have  uet  wüh  a  alriking  Tsri^ 
•ation  in  the  jvat-inoed  work  of  Mr.  W.  Mattiea  ITilliain^  FJLA^  F.C.8« 
H^romgk  Nwrway  wUh  Ladie»,  He  says, "  there  are  no  people  in  the  irori^ 
howe^er  refined,  among  whom  the  relatire  position  of  man  and  woman  ia  mora 
fiiTourable  to  the  latter  than  among  the  Lappa."  After  giTing  evidenee 
peraonal  obeerratlon,  he  asks  the  naaon,  saying  s — "  Is  it  beeaaae  th» 
areaot  wnrrittiP  •  •  •  They  have  no  adldien^  %^  no  hattlei,  either  with 
oatside  foreignen,  or  between  the  Tariona  tribea  and  familiea  among  tben* 
Bolves.  <^  *  *  In  spite  of  their  wretched  huts,  their  dirty  ftoea»  their  primi- 
tire  clothing,  their  ignorance  of  literature,  art,  and  scienoe,  they  rank  abov« 
nt  in  the  bighest  element  of  tnie  ciTiUxaUon,  the  moral  elenent ;  and  aU  tba 
military  nations  of  the  world  may  stand  nncorered  before  them  "  (pp.  163-S>. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    STATUS   OT    CHILDBEÄ. 

f  SSO.  That  bniteB,  howerer  ferooioos,  treat  theb  uff- 
•pring  tend^ly,  is  a  familiär  fact ;  and  that  tendernen  to 
o&priag  ia  sliown  \fj  the  moat  bratal  of  mankind,  is  a  fact 
qoite  congraoaa  witli  ii  An  obriona  ezplanation  of  tbis 
aeeimag  anonmlj  ezists.  Aa  we  sav  tiiat  tbe  treatment  of 
women  by  men  cannot  paas  a  certam  degree  of  harahness 
HTtbont-  canaing  extinction  of  tte  tribe;  so  here,  we  may  aee 
tbst  tbe  tribe  mast  diaappear  nnless  the  lore  of  progeny  is 
atrong.  Heoce  ire  need  not  be  snrprised  irhen  Monat  telbi 
M  tbafc  the  Andaman  lalanders  "  abow  tbeir  children  tbe 
ntmost  tendemeaa  and  aff^ioa;"  or  whea  we  read  in 
Snow'a  acconnt  of  the  Faegiana  that  both  Bezea  are  mncb 
attftched  to  their-  offspring ;  or  wben  Btnrt  deaoribea  Aoa- 
tralian  fathere  and  mothers  aa  beharing  to  their  litUe  onea 
witb  mach  fondneas.  Affection  intenae  enongh  to  prompt 
great  eelf-aacrifice,  is,  indeed,  eapecially  reqnisite  nnder  the 
conditiona  of  sarage  life,  which  render  the  rearing  of  yoong 
difficnlt;  and  maintenance  of  euch  affection  is  inanred  by 
the  dying  ont  of  famOies  in  whicb  it  is  deficient. 

But  thia  atrong  parental  lore  is,  like  the  parental  Iure  of 
animals,  very  irregnlarly  displayed.  Ab  among  bmtes  tbe 
philoprogenitiTe  instinct  is  occaaionally  anppresaed  by  the 
deaire  to  kill,  and  eyen  to  devonr,  their  young  onea;  ao 
among  primitire  men  thia  instinct  ia  now  and  again  orer« 
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ridden  hj   impnlses   temporarily  ezcited.     Thus,  thoagh 
attached  to  their  offspring,  Aostralian  mothers,  wlien  in 
daDger^  will  sometimes  desert  them ;  and  i£  we  may  believe 
Angas^  men  have  been  known  to  bait  their  hooks  with  the 
flesh  of  boys   they  have  killed.     Thos,  notwithstanding 
their  marked  parental  affection^  Fuegians  seil  their  children 
for  slayes;    thns^  among  the   Ghonos  Indiana,  a  fother, 
thongh  doting  on  his  boy,  will  kill  him  in  a  fit  of  anger  for 
an  accidental  offence.    Ererywhere  among  the  lower  races 
we  meet  with  like  incongmities.    Falkner,  while  describing 
the  paternal  feelings  of  Patagonians  as  very  streng,  says 
they  often  pawn  and  seil  their  wives  and  little  onea  to  the 
Spaniards  for  brandy.      8peaking  of  the  children  of  the 
Sonnd  Indiana,  Bancroft  says  they  ^^  seil  or  gamble  Hbem 
away/'    According  to  Simpson,  the  Pi^Edea  "  barter  their 
children  to  the  Utes  proper,  for  a  f ew  trinketa  or  bits  of 
dothing/'    And  of  the  Macusi,  Schombargk  writea,  ''the 
price  of  a  child  is  the  aame  as  the  Indian  asks  for  his  dog/' 
This    seemingly-heartleas    oondnct  to    children,    often 
arises  from  the  difficulty  experienced  in  rearing  them.    To 
it  the  infanticide  so  common  among  the  uncivilized  and 
semi^civilized,  is,  of  conrse,  mainly  due— -the  bnrial  of  living 
infanta  with  mothers  who  have  died  in  childbirth;  the  pnt- 
tin^  to  death  one  ont  of  twins;  the  destroction  of  yonnger 
children  when  there  are  already  sevenJ.    For  these  acta 
there  is  an  excnse  like  that  commonly  to  be  made  for  killing 
the  sick  and  old«      When,  concerning  the  desertion  of 
aged  people  by  wandering  prairie  tribes,  Gatlin  saya^^^it 
often  becomes  absölntely  necessary  in  such  cases  that  they 
shonld  be  left,  and  they  uniformly  insist  upon  it,  aaying^ 
as  this  old  man  did,  that  they  are  old  and  of  no  fnrther  nse^ 
that  they  left  their  fathers  in  the  same  manner,  that  they 
wish  to  die,  and  their  children  mnst  not  moam  for  them'' — 
when,  of  the  Nascopies,  Heriot  teils  ns  that  in  his  old  age 
"  the  father  nsually  employed  as  his  ezeouttoner,  the  son 
vrho  is  most  dear  to  him  '* — when,  in  Kane^p  we  read  of  the 
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AaBineooine  chief  wlio  "killed  his  own  mother,*'  because, 
being  *'  old  and  feeble/'  sbe  '^asked  bim  to  take  pity  on  ber 
and  end  ber  miseiy^';  tbere  is  suggested  tbe  conclasion 
tbat  as  destruction  of  tbe  ill  and  infirm  maj  lessen  tbe  total 
amoant  of  suffering  to  be  bome  ander  tbe  conditiona  of 
savage  life,  so  may  tbe  destruction  of  infants^  wben  tbe 
region  is  barran  or  tbe  mode  of  life  so  bard  tbat  tbe  rearing 
of  many  is  impracticable.  And  a  like  plea  may  be  nrged  in 
mitigation  of  judgment  on  savages  wbo  seil  or  barter  away 
their  cbildren :  tbe  needa  of  tbe  younger  ones  possibly,  in 
8ome  cases,  prompting  tbis  sacrifice  of  tbe  eider.   . 

Generally,  tben^  among  nncivilized  peoples,  as  among 
animals^  instincts  and  impolses  are  tbe  sole  incentiyes  and 
deterrents.  Tbe  statua  of  a  primitive  man's  cbUd  is  like 
tbat  of  a  bear's  cub.  Tbere  is  neitber  moral  Obligation  nor 
moral  restraint;  bat  tbere  exists  tbe  nncbecked  power  to 
fester^  to  desert^  to  destroy,  as  loye  or  anger  moTes» 

§  331.  To  tbe  yeamings  of  natural  aSection  are  added  in 
early  stages  of  progress^  certain  motives^  partly  personal, 
partly  social,  wbicb  belp  to  secure  tbe  lives  of  cbildren; 
bat  wbicb,  at  tbe  same  time,  initiate  differences  of  status 
between  cbildren  of  different  sezes.  Tbere  is  tbe  desire  to 
strengtben  tbe  tribe  in  war ;  tbere  is  tbe  wisb  to  bave  a 
fatnre  avenger  on  individual  enemies;  tbere  is  tbe  anxiety 
to  leave  bebind  one  wbo  sball  perform  tbe  faneral  rites  and 
continne  oblations  at  tbe  grave. 

Inevitably  tbe  nrgent  need  to  augment  tbe  nnmber  of 
warriors  leads  to  preference  for  male  cbildren.  On  read- 
ing  of  saob  a  militant  race  as  tbe  Gbecbemecas,  tbat  tbey 
''like  mncb  tbeir  male  cbildren,  wbo  are  brougbt  ap  by 
tbeir  fatbers,  bat  tbey  despise  and  bäte  tbe  daagbters ; " 
or  of  tbe  Pancbes,  tbat  wben  ''  a  wif  e  bore  ber  first  girl 
cbild,  tbey  killed  tbe  cbild,  and  tbas  tbey  did  witb  all  tbe 
girls  bom  before  a  male  cbild ; "  we  are  sbown  tbe  eflFect  of 
tbia  desire  for  sons;   and  everywbere  we  find  it  leading 
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either  to  delstrnction  of  da^ngliters,  or  to  low  estimation  and 
in-treatment  of  tliem.  Throngli  long  ascending  ^tages  of 
social  lifo  tlie  desire  thns  arising  persists ;  as  instance  ihe 
Statement  of  Herodotus,  tliat  everj  Persian  prided  liimself 
on  tlie  number  of  his  sons^  and  it  is  even  Said  that  an  annnal 
prize  was  given  by  tlie  monarch  to  tte  Petsian  who  conld 
Show  most  sons  living.  Obviously  the  social  motire,  thna 
Coming  in  aid  of  the  parental  motive^  served  to  raise  tbe 
Status  of  male  cbildren  above  that  of  female. 

A  reason  f or  tbe  care  pl  sons  implied  in  the  passage  of 
Ecclesiasticus  which  says^  ''hö  left  behind  him  an  ayenger 
against  his  enemies/'  is  a  reaspn  which  -has  weighed  with 
all  races  in  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  states.  The  sacred 
duty  of  blood-revenge,  earliest  of  recognized  obligations 
among  mcn^  snrvives  so  long  as  societies  remain  predomi- 
nantly  warlike ;  and  it  generates  aa  anziety  to  have  a  male 
represenlative  who  shall  retaliate  npon  those  from  whom 
injories  have  been  received.  This  beqnest  of  qnarrels  to  be 
fonght  ont^  traceable  down  to  t*ecent  times  among  so-calied 
Christians,  as  in  the  will  of  Brailtöme,  has  of  oonrse  all 
along  raised  the  value  of  sons,  and  has  so  pnt  npon  the 
harsh  treatment  of  them,  a  check  not  pnt  npon  the  harsh 
treatment  of  danghters  :  whence  a  f urther  differentiation  of 
Status. 

The  development  of  ancestor-worship,  which,  enjoining 
sacrifices  to  be  made  by  each  man  at  the  tombs  of  his 
immediate  and  more  remote  male  progenitors,  impliea 
anticipation  of  like  sacrifices  to  his  own  ghost  by  his  son, 
initiates  yet'  another  motive  for  cherishing  sons — adds  to 
the  parental  i'egard  for  children  a  feeling  which  teils  in 
fayonr  of  males  rather  than  of  females.  The  eifects  of  this 
motive  are  at  the  present  time  shown  ns  by  tbe  Chinese; 
among  whom  the  death  of  an  only  son  is  especially  la- 
mented,  because  there  will  be  no  one  to  make  offerings  at 
the  grave,  and  among  whom  the  peremptory  need  for  a  soa 
honce  arising,  is  held  to  jnstify  the  taking  of  a  concabine, 
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thoogli,  ''if  a  person  harn  gons  hy  kis  wife  (for  daughters 
nerer  enter  into  the  accocint)  it  is  oonsidered  derogatory  to 
take  a  handmaid  at  all/'  On  reoalling  Bgyptian  wall- 
paintings  and  papyri,  and  the  like  evidence  farnished  by 
ABsyrian  reeordsj  showing  tliat  Baorifices  to  ancestors  were 
perf ormed  by  their  male  descendant — on  remembering^  too, 
that  among  ancient  Ayrans^  Hindn^  Greek,  Boman^  the 
flanghter  was  incapable  of  this  fanction,  and  that  sona 
were,  therefore,  reqoired  for  maintaining  the  family^cnlt ; 
we  are  shown  how  this  developed  forni  of  the  primitive 
religion>  while  it  strengthened  filial  aiibordination,  added  aü 
incenttve  to  parental  care—- of  sons  but  not  of  danghters. 

In  brief,  then,  the  relations  of  adnlta  to  young  among 
hnman  beings,  origine^ly  like  those  among  animals,  began 
to  asBume  higher  forms  nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  several 
desires — to  obtain  an  aider  in  fighting  enemies,  to  provide 
an  arenger  for  injnries  receired,  and  to  leave  behind  one 
who  shoold  administer  to  weif  are  after  death:  motires 
whtch,  Btrengfchening  as  societies  padsed  through  their  early 
stages,  gradnally  gare  a  certain  aathority  to  the  claims  of 
male  children,  though  not  to  those  of  females.  And  thos 
we  again  see  how  intimate  is  the  connezion  between  mili* 
tancy  of  the  men  aad  degradation  of  the  women. 

§  332.  Here  we  are  introdoced  to  the  question — what 
relation  exijsts  between  the  stcdus  of  children  and  the  form 
of  social  Organization  7  To  this  the  reply  is  akin  to  one 
given  in  the  last  chapter ;  namely,  that  mitigation  of  the 
treatment  of  children  acoompanies  transition  from  the  mili- 
tant type  to  the  industrial  type. 

Those  lowest  social  states  in  which  ofispring  are  now 
idolised^  now  killed>  now  sold,  as  the  dominant  feeling 
prompts,  are  every where  the  states  in  which  hostilities  with 
sarronnding  tribes  are  chronic.  This  absolute  dependence 
of  progeny  on  parental. will,  is  shown  whether  the  militancy 
ifl  that  of  archaic  gronps  or  that  of  groups  higher  in  struc« 
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fcure.  In  the  latter  as  in  ihe  former,  there  ezists  Üiat  lue  and 
death  power  oyer  cMdren  whicb  is  the  negation  of  all  rights 
and  Claims.  On  oomparing  children's  8taiu$  in  ihe  rudest 
militant  tribes,  with  their  Btcdus  in  militant  tribea  which  are 
patriarchal  and  oomponnded  of  the  patriarohal,  all  we  oan 
aaj  is  that,  in  these  last  the  still-snrviving  theory  beoomes 
qoalified  in  practice ;  and  tiiat  qualification  of  it  increases 
as  indnstrialifim  grows. 

The  FijianSi  intensely  despotic  in  goyemment  and  fero«> 
cious  in  war,  f  amish  an  instance  of  extreme  abjectness  in 
the  Position  of  cluldren.  Inf anticide^  especially  of  f emalesj 
reaches  nearer  two-thirds  tiian  one-half ;  they  '^  destroy  their 
infants  from  mere  whim^  expediency,  Ang^r,  or  indolence  " ; 
and,  according  to  Erekine,  "  ohildren  have  been  oSbred  by 
the  peopleof  their  own  tribe  to  propitiate  apowerfol  chief/' 
not  for  slayes  bat  for  f ood.  A  sangoinary  warrior  raoe  of 
Mexico^  the  Chechemecas^  yield  another  example  of  exoeasiTe 
parental  power :  sons  '^  cannot  marry  withoat  the  consent 
of  parents;  iE  a  yonng  man  violates  this  law  *  *  *  the 
penalty  is  death/'  By  this  instance  we  are  reminded  of  the 
domeatic  condition  among  the  Ancient  Moxicans  (largely 
composed  of  conqnering  cannibal  Cheohemecas),  whose 
social  Organization  was  highly  militant  in  type,  and  of  whom 
Clavigero  says — "their  children  were  bred  to  stand  so  mach 
in  awe  of  their  parents,  that  even  when  grown  np  and 
married,  they  hardly  darst  speak  before  them/'  In 
Ancient  Central  America  family  ruie  was  similar ;  and  in 
Ancient  Peru  it  was  the  law  '^  that  sons  shonld  obey  and 
serve  their  fathers  nntil  they  reached  the  age  of  twenty« 
five/' 

If  we  now  tum  to  the  few  cases  of  nnonrilised  and  semi- 
oivilized  societies  that  are  wholly  indnstrial,  or  predominantly 
indastrial,  we  find  children,  as  we  fonnd  women,  oocnpying 
mnch  higher  positions.  Among  the  peacefol  Bodo  and 
Dhimals,  "infanticide  is  ntterly  unknown;''  danghters 
are   treated   "with  confidence  and  kindness;''  and  when 
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i. 
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laarrii^pes  are  heing  arranged^  there  is  a  ''oonsnlting  the 
destined  bride :"  to  wlucli  add  tiie  reoiprocal  trait  that  ''  it 
is  deemed  shamefnl  to  leave  old  parents  entirely  alone/' 
The  Djaks^  again,  largelj  industrial  and  haymg^  an  nnmili- 
tant  social  stracture,  yield  the  fact  stated  by  Brooke^  that 
'^the  practice  of  in&nticide  is  rare/'  as  well  as  the  facta 
before  named  ander  another  head,  that  children  hare  the 
freedom  implied  by  regulär  conrtship/  and  that  girls  choose 
their  xnates.  We  are  told  of  the  Samoans,  who  are  more 
indostrial  in  social  stractare  and  habit  than  neighbouring 
Matayo-Polynesians,  that  infantioide  after  birth  is  nnknown, 
and  that  childi^en  haye  the  degree  of  independenoe  implied 
bj  elopements  when  thej  cannot  obtain  parental  assent  to 
their  marriaga  Similarly  with  the  Negritos  inhabiting  the 
island  of  Tanna^  where  militancy  is  slight  and  there  are  no 
pronoonced  chieftainships  :  of  them  we  read  in  Tümer  that 
^'the  Tannese  are  fond  of  their  children.  No  infanticide 
there.  They  allow  them  every  indolgence,  girb  as  well  as 
boys."  Lastly^  there  is  the  case  of  the  indastrioos  Pneblos^ 
whose  children  were  nnrestrained  in  marriage,  and  by  whom, 
as  we  have  seen,  danghters  were  especially  pririleged. 

Thns  with  a  highly  militant  type  there  goes  extreme 
sabjection  of  children,  and  the  st<Uti$  of  g^rls  is  still  Iower 
than  that  of  boys;  while  in  proportion  as  the  type 
becomes  non-militant,  there  is  not  <Mily  more  recogpition  of 
children's  claims,  but  the  reoognized  claims  of  boys  and 
girls  approach  towards  eqnality» 

§  333.  Kindred  eyidence  is  sapplied  by  those  societies 
which,  passing  through  the  patriarchal  forms  of  domestic 
and  political  goyemment,  have  evolved  into  large  nations« 
Be  the  race  Toranian,  Semitic,  or  Aryan,  it  shows  na  the 
same  connexion  between  political  absolutism  over  sabjtdcts 
and  domestic  absolutism  over  children. 

In  China  the  destrnction  of  female  infants  is  common; 
'^ parente  seil  their  children  to  be  slayes^';  in marriage  ''  the 
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parents  of  the  girl  siwBjs  demand  f  or  tiieir  cliild  a  prioe  **  \ 
and  '^  foTced  marriages  ofien  prodace  the  mosb  liBgic  le- 
ßults/'  '^A  nnion  prompted  Bolely  by  lovB  wonld  be  a 
monstrons  infraction  of  the  daty  of  filial  obedienoe,  and 
a  predilection  on  the  part  of  a  female  aa  heinons  a  crime  as 
infidebly/'  '^  Their  maxim  is,  that,  as  the  Emperor  shoald 
have  the  care  of  a  &ther  for  his  people,  a  faäier  shonld  have 
the  power  of  a  sorereign  oteat  his  family/'  Meanwhile  it  ia 
obaervable  tfaat  thia  legally-änUmited  patemal  power  de- 
aoebding  from  militant  timea,  and  peraiating  along  with  the 
militant  type  of  aoüial  atmcture^  haa  come  to  be  qoalified  in 
präotice  by  aentimenta  whioh  the  indoatrial  tjrpe  foetera : 
inf aoiticide^  reprobated  by  proclamation,  ia  exenaed  only  on 
the  plea  of  poverty^  joined  with  the  need  for  rearing  a  male 
child ;  and  pnblic  opinion  pata  checka  on  the  actions  of  those 
who  pnrchase  children.  With  that  militant  type  of 

aocial  atmetnre  which,  during  early  wara,  became  highly 
developed  among  the  Japanese^  aimilarly  goea  great  fiUal 
aubjection.  Mitford^  qnalifying  previona  atatementa^  admita 
that  needy  people  ^'aell  their  children  to  be  waitreaaes, 
aingersy  or  proatitntea  ;*'  and  8ir  Kutherford  Alcock  aaya 
that  '^  parenta^  tooj  have  nndonbtedly  in  some  cases^  if  not 
m  1^  the  power  to  aell  their  diildren/'  It  may  be  added 
thai  the  anbordination  of  yoimg  to  öld  irrespeotiye  of  aex,  ia 
greater  than  the  anbordination  of  femtdea  to  males ;  for 
abject  aa  ia  the  alavery  of  wife  to  hnsband,  yet,  after  hia 
death,  the  widow's  power  "over  the  son  restorea  the  balance 
and  redresses  the  wrong,  by  placing  woman^  as  the  mother^ 
(ar  abore  man^  oa  the  aon^  whatever  hia  age  or  rank.''  And 
the  like  holds  among  the  Chinese. 

How  among  the  primitive  Semitea  the  fiftther  exercised 
eapital  Jurisdiction^  and  how  along  with  thia  there  went  a 
lower  Status  of  girls  than  of  boys,  needs  no  proof •  Bat  aa 
further  indicating  the  parental  and  filial  relation^  I  may 
name  the  fact  that  children  were  considered  so  muöh  the 
ppoperty  of  the  fiiVher,  thiit  they  were  seused  for  hia  debU 
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(2  Kings  iv.  i. ;  Job  xziv«  9) ;  alsd  the  iact  thai  selling  oi 
danghters  was  autfaorized  {Exodus  xzi«  7) ;  also  tlie  £act 
that  injanctions  respecting  Üie  tteatment  of  children  re- 
feired  exdasiTelj  to  patenial  benefit:  as  instance  Üie 
reasons  giren  in  EedesiasUcus,  ohi^p.  zxx.,  for  ohaatisemeat 
o£  sons ;  and  tlie  fartiber  faofc  that  in  DetUeronomy  xxi.  18, 
stoning  to  deatli  is  theappointed  pnnisliinent  of  a  rebellioas 
son.  Thongh  some  qnalification  of  paternal  absolatism 
arose  dnring  the  later  settled  stages  of  the  Hebiews,  yel 
along  with  persistence  of  the  militant  typa  of  goyermnent 
there  oontinnod  extreme  filial  Subordination. 

Already  in  the  chapter  on  the  Family,  when  treating  of 
the  Bomans  as  illastrating  both  the  social  aad  domestic 
Organization  possessed  hj  the  obnqaeiing  Aryaiis  doring 
their  spread  into  Etirope,  Qomething  has  been  implied  re-f 
specting  the  itcikte  of  children  among  them.  In  the  words 
of  Mommsen,  relatively  to  the  fiither,  ^'all  in  the  hoosehold 
were  destitate  of  legal  rights^-^he  wife  and  child  no  le&s 
than  the  buUock  or  the  slave/^  He  might  ezpose  his 
children :  the  religions  prohibition  which  forbade  it  '^  so 
far  as  coüoemed  all  the  sons^— defoimed  births  exoepted-^ 
and  at  least  the  first  daughter,''  was  withont  civil  sanotion. 
He  ''had  the  right  and  dnty  of  exenäsing  over  them  jndicial 
powers,  and  of  pnnishing  them  as  he  deemed  fit,  in  lif e  and 
limb.'^  He  might  also  seil  his  ohüd.  It  remains  to  saj 
that  the  same  implied  development  of  indüatrialness  whic^ 
we  saw  went  along  with  improvement  in  the  position  of 
women  düring  the  growth  of  the  Boman  Empire,  went  along 
with  improyement  in  the  position  of  children«  I  maj  add 
that  in  Greece  there  were  aUied  manifestations  of  patemal 
absolntism:  a  man  oould  beqneath  his  daoghter,  as  he 
tx>täd  also  his  Wile. 

§  884.  If,  again,  we  oompare  the  early  ^tes  of  existing 
European  peoples,  oharaeterized  by  chronic  militancy,  with 
their  later  states,   characterized  by  a  militancy  that  had 
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become  less  constant  and  diffosedi  wliile  industritiliam  had 
grown^  düSerences  of  like  Bignificanoe  meet  as. 

We  have  the  statement  of  Csraar  conoeming  the  Gelte  ci 
Qa,vl,  that  &thers  ''do  not  permit  their  children  to  ap- 
proach  them  openlj  tmtfl  thej  haye  grown  to  manhood.'' 
In  the  Meroyingian  peoriod  a  lather  coold  seil  his  child,  as 
conld  also  a  widowed  mother — a  power  wliich  oontinaed 
down  to  the  ninth  Century  or  later.  Under  the  decayed 
feudal  State  which  preoeded  the  FrenohBevolation  domestic 
äubordination,  especiallj  among  the  amtocraoy,  was  still 
such  that  Chateaubriand  saya — '*  mj  mother,  my  sister,  and 
myself,  transformed  into  statuea  by  my  father's  presence, 
only  reooyer  ourselves  after  he  leayes  the  room;"  and 
Taine^  quoting  Beaumarchais  and  Bretonne,  indicates  that 
this  rig^dity  of  patemal  authority  was  g^neral«  Then,  after 
the  Revolution^  de  S6gur  writes : — ''Among  our  good  fore- 
fathers  a  man  of  thirty  was  more  in  subjection  to  the  head 
of  the  fomily  than  a  chüd  of  eighteen  is  now" 

Our  own  history  fumishes  kindred  evidence,  Desoribing 
the  manners  of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  Wright  says: — 
''Young  ladieSj  eren  of  great  families^  were  bronght 
np  not  only  strictly^  but  even  tyrannioally.  •»-»•»  The 
parental  authority  was  indeed  carried  to  an  almost 
extravagant  extent/'  Down  to  the  seventeenth  Century, 
''children  stood  or  knelt  in  trembling  silenoe  in  the 
presence  of  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  might  not  ät 
without  permission/'  The  literature  of  even  the  last  cen* 
tury,  alike  by  the  defereutial  use  of  "sir'^  and  "madam'' 
in  addressing  parents^  by  the  authority  parento  assumed  in 
arrangpng  marriages  for  their  children,  and  by  the  extent 
to  which  sons  and  still  more  daughters,  recog^zed  the  duty 
of  accepting  the  spouses  chosen^  shows  us  a  persistenoe  of 
filial  Subordination  proportionate  to  the  political  subordina» 
tion.  And  then,  sinoe  the  beg^inning  of  this  Century,  along 
with  the  immense  development  of  industrialism  and  the 
correlative  progress  towards  a  freer  type  of  social  organiia- 
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tion,  there  has  gono  a  marked  inorease  of  juvenile  fireedom ; 
as  shown  by  a  greatly  moderated  parental  dictation,  by  a 
mitigation  of  panishmentfl,  and  bj  that  decreased  formality 
of  domestic  intercourse  which  has  accompanied  the  cbang- 
ing  of  fathers  from  masiers  into  friends. 

Differences  baymg  like  meanings  are  traceable  between 
the  more  militant  and  the  less  militant  European  societies  as 
now  existing.  Along  with  the  relatively-developed  indus- 
trial  type  of  political  Organization  in  England^  there  goes  a 
less  coercive  treatment  of  children  than  in  France  and 
Germany,  where  industrialism  has  modified  the  political 
organizations  less.  Joined  with  great  fondness  for^  and 
much  indulgence  of^  the  yonng,  there  is  in  France  a  closer 
snperyision  of  them^  and  the  restraints  on  their  actions  are 
both  strenger  and  more  numerous  :  girls  at  home  are  neyer 
from  under  matemal  control^  and  boys  at  school  are  subject 
to  military  discipline.  Add  to  which  that  parental  oyersight 
of  marriageable  children  still  goes  so  far  that  little  oppor- 
tonity  is  afforded  for  ohoice  by  the  young  people  them- 
selyes.  In  Grermany^  t^iii>  there  is  a  stringency  of  rule 
in  education  allied  to  the  political  stringency  of  rule.  As 
writes  a  Qerman  lady  long  resident  in  England^  and  ez- 
perienced  as  a  teacher, — *'  English  children  are  not  tyran- 
nized  over — ^they  are  guided  by  their  parents.  The 
spirit  of  independence  and  personal  rights  ia  fostered.  I 
can  therefore  nnderstand  the  teacher  who  said  he  would 
rather  teach  twenty  German  [children]  than  one  English 
child — ^I  understand  him^  but  I  do  not  sympathize  with 
him.  The  German  child  is  nearly  a  slave  compared  to 
the  English  child;  it  is  therefore  more  easily  snbdued  by 
the  one  in  authority." 

Lastly  come  the  facts  that  in  the  United  States,  long 
characterized  by  great  development  of  the  industrial  organi« 
£ation  little  qualified  by  the  militant,  parental  goyemment 
has  become  extremely  lax,  and  girls  and  boys  are  nearly  on 
a  par  in  their  positions :   the  independence  jreached  being 
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Buch  that  young  •  ladies  often  form  their  own  cütsles  of 
acquamtanoe  and  carry  ou  their  intimacieB  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  tiheir  fathers  aad  mothers. 

§  335.  As  was  to  be  antieipatedj  ure  tkas  find  a  series  of 
ohai^es  in  the  etaius  of  cliildrea  parallel  to  the  seriös  of 
changes  in  the  atatuB  of  women. 

In  arohaio  societies,  without  law  and  having  cnstoms  ex- 
tending  over  bat  some  parta  of  lifo,  there  are  no  limits  to 
the  powers  of  parents ;  and  the  passicms,  daily  exeroised  in 
conflict  with  brutes  or  men,  are  restrained  in  the  relations  to 
offspring  only  by  the  philoprogenitiTe  instinct. 

Early  the  needs  f or  a  companion  in  arms,  f  or  an  avenger, 
and  presently  for  a  performer  of  sacrifices,  add  to  the 
fatherly  feeling  other  niQtires,  personal  and  social,  tending 
to  giye  something  like  a  etatus  to  male  children;  bat 
leaving  female  ohildren  ^till  in  the  same  position  as  are 
the  yonng  of  brutes. 

These  relations  of  father  to  Bon  and  daughter,  arising 
in  advanced  groupa  of  the  archaio  type,  and  becoming 
more  settled  where  pastoral  life  originates  the  patriarchal 
group,  continue  to  characterise  sooieties  that  remain  pre- 
dominantly  militant,  whether  evolved  from  the  patriardial 
group  or  otherwise  :  yictory  and  defeat,  which  express  the 
outcome  of  militaht  actirity,  having  for  their  correlatives 
despotism  and  slavery  in  military  Organization,  in  political 
Organization,  and  in  domestic  Organization. 

The  ataitte  of  children,  in  oommon  with  that  of  women, 
rises  in  proportion  as  the  oompulsory  co-operation  cha» 
racterising  militant  aotivities,  becomes  qualified  by  the 
voluntary  co-operation  characterizing  industrial  activities. 
We  see  this  on  oomparing  the  most  militant  uncivilized 
peoples  with  others  that  are  less  militant;  we  see  it  on 
oomparing  the  early  militant  ztates  of  existing  nationa  with 
their  later  more  industrial  states ;  we  see  it  on  comparing 
nations  that  are  now  relatively  militant  with  tbose  that  are 
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now  relatively  indastrial.  And  we  ore  especially  shown 
it  by  the  fact  that  in  primitive  ancoltored  societies 
which  are  exceptionally  peaceful,  the  statiM  of  oliildren  is 
exceptionally  liigh. 

Most  conclasiveij^  howeyer^  is  the  connexion  shown  on 
groaping  the  facts  antithetically  thus:~On  the  one  hand, 
sarage  tribes  in  general,  chronically  militant^  have^  in 
common  with  the  predominantly  militant  great  nations  of 
antiqnity,  the  trait  that  a  father  has  life  and  death  power 
oyer  his  children.  On  the  other  band,  the  few  nnoiyilized 
tribes  which  are  paacefnl  and  indnstrial,  haye>  in  common 
with  the  most  adyanced  ciyilized  nations^  the  trait  that 
children's  liyes  are  sacred  and  that  larg^  measuroA  of 
freedom  are  accorded  to  both  boys  and  girl& 


OHAPTEE  Xn. 

BOMESTIO  RETaoSPECr  AND  PSOSPAOT. 

§  336.  Induction  has  greatljpredominated  over  dednctioo 
throaghoat  the  f oregoing  cliapters ;  and  readers  who  haro 
bome  in  mind  that  Part  II.  closes  with  a  proposal  to  Inter- 
pret social  phenomena  deductively,  maj  infer  either  that 
this  intention  has  been  lost  sight  of  or  that  it  has  proved 
impracticable  to  deal  with  the  f acts  of  domestic  lifo  other- 
wise  than  by  empirical  generälization.  On  gathering  to- 
gether  the  threads  of  the  argumenta  howeyer^  we  shall  find 
that  the  chief  conclosions  forced  on  ns  by  the  evidence  are 
those  which  Evolution  implies. 

We  haye  first  the  fact  that^  little  as  it  might  have  been 
expected,  the  genesis  of  the  family  falfils  the  law  of 
Evolution  nnder  its  leading  aspects.  In  the  radest  social 
groups  nothing  to  be  called  marriage  exists  :  the  anions 
of  the  sexes  are  extremely  incoherent.  Familj  groups^  con- 
sisting  of  mothers  and  such  few  children  as  can  be  reared 
without  permanent  patemal  assistance,  are  necesaarily 
small  and  soon  dissolre:  integraiion  is  slight.  Within 
each  group  the  relationships  are  less  definite;  since  the 
children  are  mostly  half-brothers  or  half-sisters,  and  the 
patemity  is  often  uncertain.  From  such  primitive 
families^  thus  small,  incoherent,  and  indefinite,  there  ariae,  in 
coaformity  with  the  law  of  Evolution,  divergent  and  re- 
divergent types  of  families — some  characterized  by  a  mixed 
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polyandry  and  poljgny  ;  some  that  are  polyandroas,  dif- 
ferentiating  into  the  £raternal  and  non-fratemal ;  some  that 
are  poljgynous^  differentiating  into  those  composed  of  wives 
and  those  composed  of  a  legitimate  wife  and  concabines; 
some  tliat  are  monogamous,  among  which,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary  f orm^  there  is  the  aberrant  form  distinguished  by  a  wife 
married  only  f or  a  part  of  each  week,  Of  these  genera  and 
species  of  families^  those  yarieties  which  are  found  in  ad« 
vanced  societies  are  the  most  coherent^  most  definite,  most 
complex.  Not  to  dwell  on  intermediate  types^  we  see  on  con- 
trasting  with  the  primitive  kind  of  f amily  group  that  highest 
kind  of  f amily  group  which  civilized  peoples  present^  how  re- 
latiyely  high  is  its  degree  of  evolution.  The  marital  relation 
has  become  perfectly  definite  ;  it  has  become  extremely 
coherent — commonly  lasting  for  life ;  in  ita  initial  form  of 
parents  and  children  it  has  grown  larger — ^the  namber  of 
children  reared  bysavages  being  comparatively  small;  in  its 
derived  form,  comprehending  grand-children,  great  grand- 
ehildren,  etc.,  all  so  connected  as  to  form  a  definable  Cluster» 
it  has  grown  relatively  large ;  and  thia  large  düster  consists 
of  members  whose  relationships  are  very  heterogeneous. 

Again,  the  developing  human  family  fulfils,  in  increasing 
degrees,  those  traits  which  we  saw  at  the  outset  are  traits  of 
the  successively-higher  forms  of  reproductive  arrangementa 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  Maintenance  of  species 
being  the  end  to  which  maintenance  of  individual  lives  is 
necessarily  subordinated,  we  find,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale 
of  being,  a  diminishing  sacrifice  of  individual  lives  in  the 
achievement  of  this  end;  and  as  we  ascend  through  the 
successive  grades  of  societies  with  their  successive  grades  of 
family,  we  find  a  further  progress  in  the  same  direction. 
Human  races  of  the  lower  typea  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  higher,  show  us  a  greater  sacrifice  of  the  adult  individual 
to  the  species;  alike  in  the  brevity  of  that  stage  which 
precedes  reproduction,  in  the  relatively-heavy  tax  entailed 
bv  the  rearing  of  children  nnder  the  conditions  of  savage 
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life^  and  in  the  abridgment  of  tlie  period  thafc  followf : 
women  especially^  early  bearing  children  and  exbansted  by 
the  toils  of  matemity^  having  a  premature  old  age  eoon  cat 
short.  In  superior  family-typea  there  is  also  lesa  sacrifice 
of  juvenile  life :  infanticide,  wbich  in  the  poverty-atricken 
gronps  of  primitive  men  is  dictated  by  tiie  neceasities  of 
social  self-preservation,  becomes  rarer  ;  and  juvenile  mor- 
tality  otherwise  oansed  decreasea  at  the  same  time.  Farther, 
along  with  the  diminishing  sacrifice  of  adnlt  life  there  goes 
an  increasing  oompensation  f  or  the  sacrifice  that  has  to  be 
made :  more  prolonged  and  higher  pleasnres  are  taken  in 
rearing  prog^ny.  Instead  of  states  in  which  children 
are  early  left  to  pi*ovide  for  themselves^  or  in  which,  as 
among  Buahmen^  fathers  and  sons  quarrelling  try  to  kill 
one  another,  or  in  which^  as  Burton  says  of  the  East 
Af  ricans^  **  when  childhood  is  pasfc,  the  &ther  and  Bon 
become  natural  enemies^  after  the  manner  of  wild  beasts;'' 
there  comes  a  State  in  which  keen  interest  in  the  welfiare  of 
children  extends  throughont  parental  life.  And  then  to 
this  pleasurable  care  of  ofispring,  increasing  in  duration  as 
the  f  amily  develops^  hßs  to  be  added  an  entirely  new  &cior 
— the  reciprocal  pleasurable  care  of  parents  by  ofEspring : 
a  factor  which^  feeble  where  the  family  is  rudimentarj  and 
gaining  strength  as  the  family  develops,  serves  in  another 
way  to  lessen  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  to  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  the  species,  and  begins^  contrariwise^  to  make 
the  maintenance  of  the  species  conduoe  to  the  more  pro- 
longed life,  as  well  as  to  the  higher  life,  of  the  individual. 

A  fact  not  yet  named  remains.  Evolution  of  the  higher 
types  of  family,  like  evolution  of  the  higher  types  of 
Society,  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  evolution  of  human 
intelligence  and  feeling.  The  general  tmth  that  there 
cxi»ts  a  necessary  connexion  between  the  nature  of  the 
social  uuit  and  the  nature  of  the  social  aggrregate,  and 
that  each  continually  moulds  and  is  moulded  by,  the  other, 
i»  a  truth  which  holds  of  domestic  Organization  as  well  aa  of 
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politioal  Organisation.  The  ideaa  and  sentiments  wUch 
make  possible  anj  more  advanced  pbase  of  associated 
lifo,  whether  in  the  Family  or  in  the  State,  imply  a  pre- 
oeding  phase  bj  the  experiences  and  discipline  of  which 
they  wäre  acquired;  and  these,  &g&in>  &  iie^  preceding 
phase;  and  so  from  the  beginning.  On  tuming  to  tho 
last  part  of  the  Prindples  of  Psychohgy  (edition  of  1872), 
containing  chapters  on  '^  Development  of  Conceptions,'' 
"  Sociality  and  Sympathy/'  "  Ego- Altraistio  Sentiments/* 
''Altniistic  Sentiments/'  the  reader  will  find  it  shown 
how  the  higher  forms  alike  of  intellect  and  feeling,  made 
possible  only  by  the  social  enyironment,  evolve  as  this  envi* 
ronment  evolves— each  increment  of  advance  in  the  one 
being  followed  by  an  increment  of  adrance  in  the  other. 
And  carrying  out  this  doctrine  he  will  see  that  since  altmism 
plays  an  important  part  in  developed  family  life^  the  higher 
domestic  relations  haye  become  possible  only  as  the  adapta- 
tion  of  man  to  the  social  state  has  progressed.* 

§  337.  In  oonsidering  deductively  the  connexions  be-i 
tween  the  forms  of  domestic  life  and  the  forms  of  social 
lif e ;  and  in  showing  how  these  are  in  each  type  of  society 
related  to  one  another  becanse  jointly  related  to  the  same 
type  of  indiyidoal  character ;  it  will  be  oonvenient  to  deal 
simultaneously  with  the  marital  arrangement,  the  family 
stmctnre,  the  ataitu  of  women,  and  the  atatus  of  children. 

Primitive  life,  caltivating  antagonism  to  prey  and  ene- 
mies,  brate  or  human — daily  yielding  the  egoistic  satis- 
faction  of  conqnest  over  alien  beings  which  prove  to  be 
weaker — daily  gaining  pleasure  from  acts  which  entail 
pain ;  maintains  a  type  of  nature  which  generates  coercive 
rule,  social  and  domestic.    Brüte  strength  glorying  in  the 

*  As  iDcIuded  in  the  general  theory  of  the  aduptation  of  organic  heings  to 
iheir  circamstanoes,  this  doctrine  that  the  human  mind,  especiallj  in  it8  moral 
traitt,  if  monlded  by  the  social  state,  peirades  Social  Staties  ;  and  is  especUüly 
insisted  Qpon  in  the  chapter  entiÜod  "  Qeneral  Considerattous." 
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whioli  oling  to  tlie  principle  of  ineqnality,  while  the  ideaa 
of  eqoality  penetrate  ererywhere  into  the  raturüres  and 
bourgeoisea  families/'  Similarly  Thierry^  speakmg  of  a  new 
law  of  the  thirteenth  centoiy;  eqnalizing  rights  of  property 
between  the  sexes  and  among  chfldren,  sajB  : — ''  This  bw 
of  the  bourgeaisie,  opposed  to  that  of  the  nobles^  was  dis* 
tingaished  from  it  hy  its  Yorj  essence.  It  had  for  its  basU 
natural  equity/' 

§  838.  And  now  we  come  to  the  interesting  qnestion— 
what  may  be  inferred  respecting  the  f atore  of  the  domestie 
relations  f  We  hare  seen  how  the  law  of  evolation  in 
generale  has  been  thos  far  falfilled  in  the  g^esis  of  the 
family.  We  haye  also  seen  how,  daring  civilisation,  tiiere 
has  been  carried  still  fnrther  that  conciliation  of  the  in* 
terests  of  the  species,  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  o&pring, 
which  has  been  going  on  thronghont  organio  evolation  at 
large.  Fnrther  we  haye  noted  that  these  higher  traits  in 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  to  one  another  and  to  ohildren, 
which  haye  accompanied  social  eyolntion,  haye  been  made 
possible  by  those  higher  traits  of  intelligence  and  feeling 
prodnced  by  the  experienoes  and  disciplines  of  progressing 
social  States.  And  we  haye  lastly  obseryed  the  oonnezions 
befcween  special  traits  so  acquired  and  special  typee  of  social 
strnctnre  and  actiyity.  Assnming,  then,  that  eyolation  will 
continae  along  the  same  lines,  let  ns  consider  what  Ihrther 
changes  may  be  anticipated* 

It  is  first  inferable  that  thronghont  times  to  come,  the 
domestie  relations  of  different  peoples  inhabiting  different 
parts  of  the  Earth,  will  continne  to  be  nnlike.  We  mnst 
beware  of  supposing  that  deyeloped  societies  will  become 
universal.  As  with  organic  eyolntion,  so  with  snper-organio 
evolution^  the  production  of  higher  f orms  does  not  inyolve 
extinction  of  all  lower  forms.  As  snperior  species  of 
animals,  while  displacing  oertain  inferior  species  that  com- 
pete  with  them,  leaye  many  other  inferior  species  in  pos- 
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aession  of  inferior  habitats ;  bo  the  Baperior  types  of  socie- 
ÜeB,  wliile  displacing  those  inferior  types  occupying 
localities  they  can  utilizej  will  not  displace  inferior  types 
inhabiting  barren  or  inclement  localities.  Civilized  peoplea 
are  nnlikely  to  ezpel  the  Esqnimaux.  The  Faegians  will 
probably  siarive,  becanse  their  island  cannot  support  a 
civilised  popnlation.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  groups 
of  Wandering  Semites  who  have  for  these  thousands  of  jears- 
occnpied  Eastern  deserts,  will  be  extraded  by  societies  of 
higher  kinda.  And  perhapa  many  Bteaming  malarions  re- 
gions  in  the  Tropica  will  remain  nnavailable  by  races  capable 
of  mnch  cultore.  Hence  the  domestic,  as  well  as  the  social, 
relatk>ns  proper  to  the  lower  varieties  of  man,  are  not  likely 
to  become  extinct.  Polyandry  may  snrvive  in  Thibet; 
polygyny  may  prevail  thronghoat  the  fntnre  in  parts  of 
Afrioa;  andamong  the  remotest  gronps  of  Hyperboreans, 
mixed  and  irregulär  relations  of  the  sexes  will  probably 
oontinue. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  in  certain  reg^ons  militancy  may 
persist;  and  that  along  with  the  political  relations  natural 
to  it  there  may  survire  the  domestic  relations  natural  to  it. 
Wide  tractSj  such  as  those  o|  North-Eastem  Asia,  unable 
to  Support  populations  dense  enough  to  form  industrial  so- 
cieties of  advanced  types,  will  perhaps  remain  the  habitats  of 
societies  haying  those  imperfect  forma  of  State  and  Family 
which  go  along  with  offensive  and  defensive  activities. 

Ondtting  such  snrviving  inferior  types,  we  may  here 
limit  onrselves  to  types  carrying  fnrther  the  evolution  which 
civilisied  nations  now  show  ns.  Assuming  that  among  these 
industrialism  will  increase  and  militancy  decrease,  we  have 
to  ask  what  are  the  domestic  relations  likely  to  co-exist 
with  complete  industrialism. 

§  839.  The  monogamic  form  of  the  sexual  relation  is 
manifestly  the  ultimate form;  and  any  changes  to  be  antici- 
pated  must  bc  in  the  direction  of  completion  and  extensiou 
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of  it.  B7  obseiring  what  possibilities  ihere  are  of  greater 
divergence  from  the  arrangements  and  habits  of  the  past» 
we  sliall  See  what  modifications  are  probable. 

Many  acts  that  are  normal  with  the  undyiluiedj  are^  with 
the  ciyilized^  transgressiona  and  crimes.  Protnificuity^  onoe 
unchecked,  has  been  more  and  more  reprobated  as  societies 
haye  progressed;  abdnction  öf  women,  originally  hpnonrable, 
is  now  criminal;  the  marrying  of  two  or  more  wiyes^  al- 
lowable  and  creditable  in  inferior  sooieties,  has  beoome  in 
snperior  aocietiea  felonioos.  Hence^  futare  evolution  along 
lines  thua  far  foUowed^  may  be  ezpected  to  extend  the 
monogamic  relation  hy  extingaiahing  promiacaity,  and  by 
suppressing  aach  crimea  as  bigamy  and  adaltery.  Dying 
ont  of  the  meroantile  element  in  marriage  may  alao  bs 
inf erred*  After  wife-stealing  came  wife-parcfaase ;  acnd  then 
followed  the  naages  which  made,  and  continoe  to  make, 
conaiderationa  of  property  predominate  orer  oonaideratioDB 
of  personal  preference.  Clearly^  wife-purchase  and  hos- 
bandopnrchaae  (which  exiats  in  aome  aemi-ciYilized  aocieties), 
thongh  they  have  lost  their  original  gross  forma,  peraist 
in  diag^iaed  iorma.  Already  aome  diaapproyal  of  thoae 
who  marry  f  or  money  or  poaition  is  ezpresaed ;  and  this, 
growing  atronger,  may  be  expected  to  pnrify  the  mono- 
gamic Union  by  making  it  in  all  caaea  real  inatead  of  being 
in  aome  caaea  nominal. 

Aa  monogamy  ia  likely  to  be  nuaed  in  characier  by  a 
public  sentiment  reqniring  that  the  legal  bond  shall  not  be 
entered  into  nnleaa  it  repreaenta  the  natural  bond;  ao^  per- 
hapa,  it  may  be  that  mainteoance  of  the  legal  bond  will 
come  to  be  held  improper  if  the  natuial  bond  ceasea. 
Already  increaaed  faciUtiea  for  obtaimng  diyoree  point 
Co  the  probability  that  whercas^  in  thoae  early  atages  during 
which  permanent  monogamy  waa  being  evolved,  the  uniou 
by  law  (originally  the  act  of  purchaae)  waa  regarded  aa  the 
eaaential  part  of  marriage  and  the  union  by  affection  aa 
non-eaaential;  and  whereaa  at  preaent  the  union  by  law  ia 
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thoaght  tlie  morQ  ünportant  and  tlie  anion  by  ft£EBction 
the  IfyBS  ünportant;  there  will  oome  a  time  when  the  union 
hy  afLection  will  be  beld  of  primary  moment  and  the  union 
by  law  aa  of  secondary  moment :  whence  reprobation  of 
marital  relations  in  which  the  iinion  by  affection  has  dis- 
Bolved.  That  thia  condosiom  will  seem  nnacceptable  to 
most  is  probable — I  may  say,  certain.  In  passing  judg- 
ment  on  any  modified  arrangemeut  anggeated  as  likely  to 
arise  hereafter,  nearly  all  err  by  oonsidering  what  wöuld  be 
likely  to  resolt  from  the  snpposed  change,  all  other  things 
remaining  unchanged.  Bat  other  things  must  be  assnmed 
to  have  changed  pari  pasau,  Those  higher  sentiments 
accompanying  union  of  the  sezes,  which  do  not  ezist  among 
primitive  men^  and  were  less  developed  in  early  European 
times  than  now  (as  is  shown  in  the  contrast  between  ancient 
and  modern  literatures)^  may  be  expected  to  develop  still 
more  as  decline  of  militancy  and  increase  of  industrialness 
foster  altroism ;  f or  sympathy^  which  is  the  root  of  altruism^ 
is  a  chief  element  in  these  sentiments.  Moreorer^  with  an 
increase  of  altruism  mast  go  a  decrease  of  domestic  dis- 
sension.  Whence,  simultaneously,  a  strengthening  of  the 
moral  bond  and  a  weakening  of  the  f  orces  tending  to  destroy 
it.  So  that  the  changes  which  may  further  facilitate 
divorce  under  certain  conditions,  are  changes  which  will 
make  those  conditions  more  and  more  rare. 

There  may,  too,  be  anticipated  a  strengthening  of  tluit 
ancillary  bond  constituted  by  Joint  interest  in  children.  In 
all  societies  this  is  an  important  factor^  and  has  sometimes 
great  effeot  among  even  rüde  peoples.  Falkner  remarks 
that  althoagh  the  Patagonian  marriages  "  are  at  will,  yet 
when  onoe  the  parties  are  agreed,  and  hare  children,  they 
seldom  forsake  eaoh  other>  eyen  in  extreme  old  age/' 
And  this  factor  must  become  more  efficient  in  proportion  as 
the  solicitude  for  children  becomes  greater  and  more  pro- 
longed,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  does  with  progressing 
oirilization,  and  must  continue  to  do. 
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Bat  leaving  open  tlie  question  what  modifications  ol 
monogamy  condncing  to  increase  of  real  cohesion  rather 
tiian  nominal  cohesionj  are  likely  to  arise,  tliere  is  one  con- 
clusion  wo  JOAj  draw  with  certainty.  Becurring  to  the 
three  ends  to  be  subserved  in  the  order  of  their  importanoe 
— ^welfare  of  species,  welfare  of  offspiing,  welfare  of  parents ; 
and  Boeing  that  in  the  stages  now  reached  by  ciyiltzed 
peoples,  welfare  of  species  is  effectoally  secnred  in  so  &r 
as  maintenance  of  numbers  is  ooncemed;  the  implication 
is  that  welfare  of  offspring  mnst  hereafter  determine  the 
course  of  domestic  evolution.  Societies  which  from  gene- 
ration  to  generation  produce  in  due  abandance  indiyiduals 
who^  relatively  to  the  requirements,  are  the  best  phjsically, 
mordlly,  and  intellectnally,  mnst  become  the  predominant 
societies;  and  mnst  tend  throngh  the  qaiet  process  of 
iudustrial  competition  to  replace  other  societies.  Ck)nse- 
qaently,  marital  relations  which  foyonr  this  result  in  the 
greatest  degree,  mnst  spread;  while  the  preyailing  senti- 
ments  .and  ideas  mnst  become  so  monlded  into  harmony 
with  them  that  other  relations  will  be  condemned  as  im- 
moral. 

§  840.  If,  stUl  gniding  onrselres  by  observing  the  conrse 
of  past  erolution,  we  ask  what  changes  in  the  staius  of 
women  may  be  antioipated^  the  answer  mnst  be  that  a 
f arther  approach  towards  eqnality  of  position  between  the 
sexes  will  take  place.  With  decline  of  militancy  and  rise 
of  indostrialness — with  decrease  of  compulsory  oo-opera- 
tion  and  increase  of  rolantary  co-operation — ^with  strength- 
ening  sense  of  personal  rights  and  accompanying  sympa- 
thetic  regard  for  the  personal  rights  of  others ;  mnst  go  a 
dimination  of  the  political  and  domestic  disabilities  of 
women,  nntil  there  remain  such  only  as  differences  of  Con- 
stitution entaiL 

To  draw  inf erences  more  specific  is  somewhat  hasardoos : 
probabilities  and  possibilities  only  can  be  indioated.     While 
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m  Bome  directions  the  emancipation  of  women  has  to  he 
Ottrried  further,  we  may  snspect  tfaat  in  other  directions 
their  claimd  baye  already  been  pushed  beyond  the  normal 
limits.  If  from  that  stage  of  primitive  degradation  in  whicb 
thej  were  Iiabitnally  stolen^  bonght  and  sold,  made  beasts 
of  borden^  inberited  as  property,  and  killed  at  will^  we  pass 
to  the  stage  America  shows  us,  in  whicb  a  lady  wanting  a 
seat  Stares  at  a  gentleman  occnpyingone  nntil  he  snrrenders 
it^  and  then  takes  it  withont  thanking  him ;  we  may  infer 
that  the  rhythm  traceable  thronghout  all  changes  has 
carried  this  to  an  extreme  from  which  there  will  be  a  recoil. 
The  like  may  be  said  of  some  other  cases :  what  were 
originally  conoessions  have  come  to  be  claimed  as  rights^ 
and  in  gaining  the  character  of  assnmed  rights,  have  lost 
mnch  of  the  grace  they  had  as  concessions.  Doabfcless, 
however,  there  will  remain  in  the  social  relations  of  men 
and  women,  not  only  observances  of  a  kind  called  f  orth  by 
sympathy  of  the  streng  for  the  weak  irrespective  of  sex, 
and  still  more  called  forth  by  sympathy  of  the  strenger  sex 
for  the  weaker  sex ;  bat  also  observances  which  originate  in 
the  wish,  not  consciously  f ormulated  bat  feit,  to  compensate 
women  for  certain  disadvantages  entailed  by  their  consti- 
tations,  and  so  to  eqnalize  the  lires  of  the  sexes  as  far  as 
possible. 

In  respect  of  domestic  power,  the  relative  position  of  wo- 
men will  doabtless  rise ;  bat  it  seems  improbable  that  abso- 
Inte  eqaaUty  with  men  will  be  reached.  Legal  decisions  from 
timeto  time  demanded  by  marital  difFerences,  involving  the 
question  which  shall  yield,  are  not  likely  to  reverse  all  past 
decisions.  Evenly  thongh  law  ihay  balance  claims,  it  will, 
as  the  least  evil,  continne  to  give,  in  case  of  need,  snpremacy 
to  the  hnsband,  as  being  the  more  jndioially-minded.  And, 
similarly,  in  the  moral  relations  of  married  life,  the  pre- 
ponderance  of  power,  resnlting  from  greater  massiveness 
of  natare,  mnst,  however  nnobtrosive  it  may  become,  con- 
Ünne  with  the  man. 
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When  we  remember  Ühat  up  from  the  lowest  sayageiy 
ciyilization  has^  among  other  resnlts,  bronght  about  aa 
increasing  exemption  of  women  from  bread-wm&mg  labour, 
and  that  in  the  highest  societies  they  haye  become  most 
restricted  to  domestio  dnties  and  the  rearing  öf  chüdren; 
we  maj  be  strack  hy  tbe  anomalj  that  at  the  present  time 
restriction  to  indoor  oocapations  has  oome  to  be  regarded 
as  a  grievance,  and  a  claim  is  made  to  free  competition 
with  men  in  all  oatdoor  occupations.  This  anomaly  is 
traceable  in  part  to  the  abnormal  excess  of  women ;  and 
obyiouslj  a  state  of  things  which  exclades  many  women 
from  those  natural  careers  in  which  ihej  are  dep^ident  on 
men  for  subsistence^  jostifies  the  demand  for  freedom  to 
pnrsue  independent  careers.  That  any  hindrances  standing 
in  their  way  shonld  be^  and  will  be^  abolished  mnst  be  ad- 
mitted.  At  the  same  time  it  muat  be  contended  that  no 
considerable  alteration  in  the  careers  of  women  in  general, 
can  be,  or  should  be,  so  prodnc^ ;  and  f urther,  that  any 
extensive  change  in  the  edacation  of  women,  made  with  the 
yiew  of  fitting  them  for  bosinesses  and  professions,  would 
be  mischievous.  If  women  comprehended  all  that  is  con- 
tained  in  the  domestio  sphere,  they  woald  ask  no  other.  If 
they  could  see  all  that  is  implied  in  the  right  edacation  of 
children,  to  a  füll  conception  of  which  no  man  has  yet  risen, 
much  less  any  woman,  they  would  seek  no  higher  f  unction. 

Tliat  in  time  to  come  the  political  siahta  of  women 
may  also  be  raised  to  something  like  eqaality  with  that  of 
men,  seems  a  deduction  natarally  accompanying  ihe  pre* 
ceding  ones.  Bat  such  an  approximate  eqaalization, 
normal ly  accompanying  a  social  structure  of  the  com- 
pletely  industrial  type,  is  not  a  normal  accompanimeni 
of  social  types  still  partially  militant.  Just  noting  tiiat 
the  giving  to  men  and  women  equal  amounts  of  political 
power,  while  the  political  responsibilities  entailed  by  war 
feil  upon  men  only,  would  inyolve  a  seriooa  ineqnality, 
nnd  that  the  desired  equality  is  therefore  impraoticable 
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fdiilo  wars  conikinne;  it'may  be  c(Xitended  tbat  thongh 
the  poseession  of  political  power  by  women  wonld  possibly 
improve  a  Society  in  wbich    State-iegolatioii    had    been 
broaglit  within  the  limits  proper  to  pure  indnatrialisn),  it 
wonld  injure  a  society  in  which  State-Tegnlation  has  the 
wider  ränge  characterizing  iei  more  or  less  militant  type. 
Several  inflaenoea  woald  condnce  to  retrogression.     The 
greater  reepect  for  authority  and  weaker  sentiment  of  in- 
diyidual  freedom  characterizing  the  feminine  nature,  wonld 
tend  towards  the  maintenanco  and  mnltiplication  of  restraints. 
Ability  to  appreciate  special  and  immediate  resolts,  joined 
with  inability    to  appreciate    general  and  remote  resnlts^ 
characterizing  the  majority  of  men^  and  still  more  charac- 
terizing women,  wonld,  if  women  had  power,  entail  inorease 
of   coerciye   measnres  for  achieving  present  good,  at  the 
cost  of  fnture  evil  caused  by  excess  of  oontrol.    Bnt.there  is 
a  more  direct  reason  for  anticipating  mischief  from  the  ex- 
ercise  of  political  power  by  women,  while  the  indostrial 
form  of  political  regpilation  is  incomplete.     We  have  seen 
tbat  the  welfare  of  a  society  reqnires  that  the  ethics  of  the 
Family  and  the  ethics  of  the  State  shall  bd  kept  distinct. 
Under  the  one  the  greatest  benefits  most  be  giveti  where  the 
merits  are  the  smallest;  under  the  other  the  benefits  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  merits:  for  the  infant  unqoalified 
generosity;    for  the  adnlt   Citizen  absolute  justice.     The 
ethics  of  the  f amily  have  for  their  correlatives  the  parental 
instincts  and  sentiments,  which,  in  the  female,  are  qualiiied 
in  a  smaller  degree  by  other  feelings  thati  in  the  male.    AI- 
ready  these  emotions  proper  to  parenthood,  as  they  exist  in 
men,  lead  them  to  carry  the  ethics  of  the  Family  into  the 
policy  of  the  State;  and  the  mischief  resulting  would  be 
increasedwere  these  emotions  aa  existing  in  women,  directly 
to  influence  that  policy.    The  progress  towards  justice  in 
social  arrangements  would  be  retarded ;  and  demerit  would 
be  f ostered  at  the  expense  of  merit  still  more  than  now. 
But  in  Proportion  as  the  conceptions  of  pure  equiiy  be« 
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oome  clearer — as  fast  as  the  regirns  of  yolantarjr  oo-opera- 
tion  develops  to  the  fall  the  sentiment  of  personal  freedora, 
with  a  correlative  regard  for  the  like  freedom  of  others — as 
fast  as  there  is  approached  a  state  ander  which  no  restrio- 
tions  apon  individoal  liberty  will  be  tolerated,  save  those 
which  the  eqaal  liberties  of  fellow-citizens  entail — as  fast 
as  indastrialism  eyolves  its  appropriate  politioal  agency, 
which,  while  commissioned  to  maintain  eqoitable  rehitions 
among  citiaens,  is  shom  of  all  those  powers  of  farther  rego* 
lation  proper  to  the  militant  tjpe;  so  &st  may  the  ex« 
tension  of  political  power  to  women  go  on  withoat  OTiL 
The  mond  erolation  which  leads  to  concession  of  it,  will  be 
the  same  moral  eyolation  which  renders  it  harmless  and 
probably  beneficial. 

§  341.  No  very  specific  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  re- 
specting  fatare  changea  in  the  statua  of  children.  Parental 
and  filial  relations,  less  regalated  in  detail  by  law  and  castom 
than  all  others,  have  more  readily  changed  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  changed  sentiments  and  ideas,  and,  while  be- 
Coming  generally  liberalized,  have  become  so  far  raried  that 
it  is  difficult  to  characterisse  them. 

While  an  ayerage  increase  of  jarenile  freedom  is  to  be 
anticipated,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  here  and  there 
it  has  already  gone  too  far.  I  refer  to  the  United  States« 
Besides  in  some  cases  nndaly  sabordinating  the  lires  of 
adnlts,  the  degree  of  independence  there  allowed  to  the 
yonng,  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  them  forward 
prematnrely,  initiating  them  too  early  in  the  ezcitements 
proper  to  matority,  and  so  tending  to  exhanst  the  interests 
of  life  before  it  is  half  spent.  Snch  regalation  of  child- 
hood  as  condaces  to  fall  atilizatien  of  childish  activities  and 
pleasares  before  the  activities  and  pleasnres  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  are  entered  npon,  is  better  for  offspring 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  better  for  parents. 

How  far  is  parental  anthority  to  go  T  and  at  what  poini 
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iliall  political  aathority  oheck  it  7  are  questioiiB  to  be 
answered  in  no  Batisfactoiy  way.  Already  I  haye  given 
rcasons  for  thinking  tliat  the  powers  and  fonctions  of 
parenta  haye  been  too  £ar  assamed  bj  tbe  State ;  and  that 
probably  are-integration  of  the  family  will  follow  its  presenfc 
undue  disintegration.  It  seems  possible  that  from  the  early 
form  in  which  social  and  family  organizations  are  compnl- 
Bory  in  character^  we  aro  passing  through  semi-militant^ 
semi-industrial  phases,  in  which  the  organizations  of  both 
State  and  family  are  partly  compulsory^  partly  yolantaiy^  in 
character ;  and  that  along  with  complete  social  re-integra- 
tion  on  the  basis  of  Tolnntary  co-operation^  will  come 
domestic  re-integration  of  allied  kind,  nnder  which  the  life 
of  the  family  will  again  become  as  distinct  from  the  life  of 
the  State  as  it  originally  was.  Still  there  remaiu  the 
tbeoretical  difficalties  of  deciding  how  far  the  powers  of 
parenta  oyer  children  may  be  carried ;  to  what  extent  dis- 
regard  of  parental  responsibilities  is  to  be  tolerated  ;  when 
does  the  child  oease  to  be  a  nnit  of  the  family  and  become 
a  nnit  of  the  State.  Practically^  however^  these  questions 
will  need  no  solring;  since  the  same  changes  of  character 
which  bring  aboat  the  highest  form  of  family,  will  almost 
universally  prevent  the  rise  of  difficalties  which  result  from 
characters  of  lower  types  proper  to  lower  societies. 

Moreorer,  there  always  remains  a  secnrity.  Whateyer 
condnces  to  the  highest  weif  are  of  oSspring  mnst  more  and 
more  establish  itself,  through  the  replacing  of  children  of 
inferior  parents  reared  in  inferior  ways^  by  children  of 
better  parents  reared  in  better  ways.  As  lower  creatuies 
at  large  have  been  preseryed  and  advanced  through  the  iu- 
stmmentality  of  parental  instincts ;  and  as  in  the  course  of 
human  evolntion  the  domestic  relations  originating  from  the 
need  for  prolonged  oare  of  offspring  have  been  assuming 
higher  forms ;  and  as  the  care  taken  of  ofEspring  has  been 
becoming  greater  and  more  endnring;  we  need  not  donbt 
that  in  the  f  uture,  along  with  the  more  altmistic  nature 
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accompaaying  a  higher  social  type^  there  will  come  rela- 
tions  of  parents  and  children  needing  no  extemal  control  to 
ensare  their  well-working. 

§  842.  One  farther  possibility  of  domestic  evolation  re- 
mains.  The  last  component  to  show  itself  among  the  feel- 
ings  which  hold  the  family  together^  the  care  of  parents  hy 
ofispring  is  the  one  which  has  most  room  for  increase. 
Absent  in  brntes,  small  among  primitive  men^  considerable 
among  the  partially  civüized^  and  tolerably  strong  among 
the  best  of  those  arotind  us^  filial  affection  is  a  feeling  that 
admits  of  mnch  f urther  growth^  which  is  needed  to  make  the 
cyclo  of  domestic  life  oomplete.  At  präsent  the  lafcter  daya 
of  the  old  whose  married  children  lire  away  from  them^  are 
made  dreary  by  the  lack  of  those  remaining  pleasures  to  be 
derired  from  the  constant  society  of  descendants ;  bat  the 
time  will  come  when  this  evil  will  be  met  by  an  attach- 
ment of  adnlts  to  aged  parents^  which^  if  not  as  stroDg 
as  that  of  parents  to  children^  approachea  it  in  strength. 

Further  development  in  this  direction  will  not^  how- 
ever,  occnr  nnder  social  arrangements  which  partially 
absolve  parents  from  the  care  of  offspring.  A  strenger 
feeling  to  be  displayed  by  child  for  parent  in  later 
life,  must  be  '  established  by  a  closer  intimacy  between 
parent  and  child  in  early  life.  No  snch  higher  stage  is 
to  be  reached  by  Walking  in  the  ways  followed  by  the 
Chinese  for  these  two  thonsand  years.  We  shall  not  rise 
to  it  by  imitating,  eyen  partially,  the  sangninary  Mezicans, 
whose  children  at  the  age  of  fonr,  or  sometimes  later,  were 
delivered  over  to  be  edncated  by  the  priests.  We  shall  not 
improve  family^feeling  by  approaching  towards  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  KooBsa-KafBrs,  among  whom  '^all  children 
above  ten  or  eleyen  years  old  are  publicly  instrneted  nnder 
the  inspection  of  the  chief.''  This  latest  of  the  domestio 
affections  will  not  be  fostered  by  retrograding  towards 
customs    like  those  of  the  Andamanese,  uid,  as  early  tf 
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poBsible,  changing  tlie  child  of  the  family  into  tlie  child  of 
tbe  tribe.  Contrariwise^  such  a  progress  will  be  acliieyed 
only  in  proportion  as  both  moral  and  intellectual  cuUure 
are  carried  on  hj  parents  to  an  extent  now  rarely  at- 
temptod.  When  the  unfolding  minds  of  children  are  no 
longer  thwarted  and  stunted  and  deformed^  by  the  mechan- 
ical  lessons  of  stupid  teachers — ^when  instruction^  instead  of 
giving  mutual  pain^  gives  mutual  pleasure,  by  ministering 
in  proper  order  to  faculties  which  are  severally  eager  to 
appropriate  fit  knowledge  presented  in  fit  forms — when 
with  a  wide  diffusion  of  adult  culture^  joined  with  rational 
ideas  of  teaching^  there  goes  a  spontaneous  unfolding  of  the 
juvenile  mind  such  as  is  eren  now  occasionally  indicated  by 
exceptional  facility  of  acquisition — when  the  earlier  stages 
of  education  passed  through  in  the  domestic  circle  have 
become^  as  they  will  in  ways  soarcely  dreamed  of  at  present^ 
daily  aids  to  the  strengthening  of  sympathy^  intellectual 
and  moral^  leaying  only  the  more  special  cultures  to  be 
carried  on  by  others ;  then  will  the  latter  days  of  life  be 
smoothed  by  a  greater  filial  care,  reciprocating  the  greater 
parental  care  bestowed  in  earlier  life. 


NOTB. — On  pnge  137  will  be  foand  m  note  referring  to  certain  earlier  stat«- 
monts,  in  1854  and  1870,  of  mjr  yiews  respecting  primitiye  beliefs.  This  note 
contains  the  worda : — "  In  the  meanüme  the  important  works  of  Mr.  Tylor 
and  Sir  John  Lnbbock  have  eetablished,"  etc.,  etc.  These  words  refer  to 
JhrimUive  Culiure,  pnblished  in  1871 ;  and  when  the  note  was  writton  I  did 
nmh  know  that  any  of  the  ideas  contained  in  that  work  had  been  previously 
let  forth  by  Mr.  Tylor.  It  appears,  however,  that  on  several  occasions,  going 
back  as  far  as  1866,  Mr.  Tylor  had  indicated  some  of  bis  views.  The  earlier 
ttatements  of  these,  in  which  Fetishism  and  Animism  are  identified,  do  not 
eonoern  me;  but  in  the  last,  which  was  simnltaneoas  with  my  paper  on 
*  Animal  Worship,"  the  ghost-theory  i»  brought  to  the  front  as  the  primary 
inperstition.  I  had  not  intended  to  imply  that  Mr.  l^lor  was  indebted 
to  me;  and  I  have  now  to  say  that  bis  views  were  as  independent  of  mina 
as  miiie  were  of  bis. 
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NOTES  TO  PART  L 

[7b  avoid  over-burdening  the  texi  tbith  ülwtrationB^'even  novo,  per» 
Kapsy  too  numeroua-^I  suppreaaed  many  that  I  might  haue  added :  soine 
hecaust  they  ieemed  saperßuous;  wme  because  they  were  too  long. 
Pcu'tly  to  give  the  more  etriking  of  these^  I  make  this  Appendix  ;  hol 
chieflff  to  add  evidence  which  hos  since  come  to  Ughij  verifying  certain 
o/the  conclusiona  not  adtquaUly  supported,'] 

Primitive  CreduUty. —In  the  genesis  of  superstitions,  a  factor 
difficalt  to  appreciate  safficieDtly,  is  tbe  anqaestioning  faith  with 
whicb  Statements  are  accepted.  A  case  or  two  may  here  be  giren 
for  the  parpose  of  displajiug  the  mental  natare  which  fosters  ab- 
snrd  beliefd  and  gives  currency  to  the  most  grotesqae  traditions. 

Of  the  Goast  Negroes,  Winterbottom  says  (?oL  i.,  p.  255)*- 

*'  So  ttrongly  aro  they  penoAded  of  the  efBoioy  of  theie  meana  of  protection 
[amalets,  ete.],  that  an  African,  a  man  of  very  snperior  mind,  offered  to  alloir 
a  frieod  of  mine,  whoae  accoracy  he  bad  just  been  praiaing;  to  fire  at  him  with 
a  piatol«  cbarged  with  hall." 

Laird  and  Oldfield  teil  ns  of  the  Inland  Negroes  (vol.  ii.,  p.  10), 
that  a  Naffi  woman 

*'  nnaKioed  that  she  posBesaed  a  maghony  (charm),  which  rendered  her  ioTul- 
nerahie  to  all  edgod  tools  and  cuttiog  iriBtranienta.  So  poeitiTe  and  convinced 
was  she  of  the  efficar.y  of  her  charm,  that  she  Toinntarily  assented  to  hold  her 
leg  while  Bome  perton  shonld  strike  it  with  an  axe.  The  king  (or  chiof)  of 
her  town,  on  hearing  this,  determined  to  try  the  power  of  her  charm,  and 
deaired  the  man  to  take  an  aze,  and  see  whether  thia  wooderful  maghony 
wonld  Protect  her  from  its  effecta.  •  •  •  Her  leg  was  laid  npon  a  block,  and 
a  powerfhl  blow  giyen  below  the  knee.  •  •  •  To  the  poor  woman's  great 
horror  and  the  terror  of  all  preaent,  her  leg  flow  to  the  other  aide  of  the  rooin.*' 

To  this  absolateness  of  faith  in  dogmas  impressed  by  seniors 
dnring  early  life,  mnst  be  ascribed  the  readiness  with  which  atteud- 
ants,  wives,  and  even  friends,  kill  themselves  at  a  faneral  that  they 
may  join  the  deceased  in  the  other  world.  The  instance  named 
by  Bancroft  (vol.  i.,  p.  288)  of  the  Walla  Walla  chieftain  who 
**  caused  himsclf  to  be  bnried  alive  in  the  grave  with  the  last  of  bis 
fire  sons,"  remiuding  ns  of  the  Fijians  and  Tannese  who  go  to 
iheir  voinntary  deaths  so  cheerfnlly,  shows  in  an  extreme  degree 
this  mental  trait  which  makes  monstrous  creeds  possible. 

Natural  lUueions.-^ln  §  53, 1  argned  that  these  probably  aid  b 
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Atrengthening  those  conceptions  of  things  which  the  primitive  mtn 
forms.  How  thej  thus  plaj  a  part,  ia  ßhown  bj  the  followiDg  pas- 
aage  from  Vambery's  Sketches  of  Central  ÄaicL^  pp.  72,  78. 

**  As  we  were  crotisiDg  the  high  plateau  of  Kaflao  Kir,  which  forma  part  of 
Uiityort,  raaoing  towardn  the  north-eA«t,  tbe  harisoo  was  often  adomed  with 
the  moat  beautiful  Fata  Morgaoa.  Thia  vhenomenoa  ia  uodoubtedlj  to  ba 
aeen  in  the  greatest  perfection  io  the  hot,  but  dry,  atnioaphere  of  tha  dreeiti 
of  Cf  ntral  Asia,  and  atfards  the  most  splendid  optical  illuHiona  which  ooe  caa 
iIDa^ille.  I  was  always  eochanted  with  theae  pictarea  of  citiea,  towera»  aml 
Castle«  dancing  io  the  air,  of  vast  caravana,  horsemen  engaged  in  combat,  and 
individaal  gigantic  form«  which  concinually  diaappeared  from  one  place  to  r«* 
appear  in  aoother.  As  for  mj  noraad  companiona,  they  regardcd  the  tirt)^h- 
boarhooda  where  theae  phenomena  are  obaerved  with  no  littla  awe.  Acconhiic 
to  their  opinion  these  are  ghosta  of  icen  and  cttlea  which  formerly  extat«d 
there,  and  now  at  certaia  timea  roll  aboat  in  the  air." 

Sleep  and  Dreama, — Since  I  issued  tbe  nnmber  which  oontains 
Chapter  X^  mj  attention  has  been  drawD  bj  a  sabecriber  to  a  re- 
markable  snrvival  of  the  primitive  idea  that  the  sonl  leaves  the  bodj 
daring  sieep.  It  is  described  at  p.  56  of  a  werk  oq  The  BritiA 
Jeioa^  by  the  Rev.  John  MilU. 

**  Slt^p  ia  looked  upon  aa  a  kind  of  deatb,  whea  tha  sonl  dapaitt  from  tha 
body,  but  ia  reatored  again  in  awakiag.  Thervfore  the  Jow  ia  expected,  whao 
he  awakeii,  to  rei^eat  as  folluws  : — '  I  acknowledge  before  thee,  the  linog  and 
eyerlasting  Kibg,  that  thoa  haxt  returned  my  aoal  to  me  in  thy  great  merey 
ani  faithialaess.'  »  •  •  Whilat  asieep,  when  the  aoQl  ia  deputed  frem  tha 
body,  eTÜ  apirita,  according  to  popnlar  opinion^  have  rested  npoii  it ;  ooBSe- 
qaently,  immediately  npon  riaing,  he  mnat  wash  bis  hands  and  faee  a  kind 
of  porifiioation'->to  cleanae  himaelf  from  all  impnrities  of  this  minor  dcath.*' 

Reviving  Corpses. -^The  Eyrbiggia-Saga  sbows  that  amoni^  cor 
Scandinavian  ancestors  there  prevaiied  the  primitive  notion  that  tbe 
material  body,  re-animated  by  its  wandering  doable,  ean  leave  its 
bnrial-place  and  work  mischief.    Here  is  the  Condensed  passage  :^ 

"  After  the  death  of  Arakell,  Biegifot  became  again  troahleaome«  and  walked 
far  from  bis  tomb  to  the  givat  terror  and  damage  of  tbe  neighbonrhood,  slaying 
both  herds  and  domeatica,  and  dririo(|;  the  iahabitanta  from  the  canton.  It 
was,  therefore,  reaolved  to  coosume  bis  carcaae  with  fire ;  for  •  •  •  he,  or 
some  evU  demon  in  hia  stead,  made  ase  of  hia  mortal  reliqaea  aa  a  vehicia 
daring  commission  of  theae  enormitiea.     The  body  was  bamL" 

Noting  the  implied  beließ  likethat  which  wehave  foimd  prevalent 
among  the  savage  and  semi-civilized,  that  destrnction  of  the  body 
prevents  this  kind  of  resarrection,  we  may  especially  mark  the  faitbtf 
implied  belieC,  abo  iUastrated  in  other  cases,  that  one  who  geta  part 
of  a  dead  body  thereby  gets  power  over  the  deceased  person ;  for  if 
deätraction  oi  the  whole  paralyzes  the  ghost  entirely,  injarj  of  a 
part  must  be  detrimentai  to  the  ghosU 

Sareery. — ^The  relation  of  the  foregoing  belief  to  thoee  practieei 
by  which  magicians  are  sopposed  to  raise  the  dead  and  control 
demoos,  was  soggested  in  §  133.    Forther  proofs  that  tbe  more- 
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deTeloped  forms  of  sorcery  thus  orfglnate,  ha?e  sioce  come  to  light 
Tbe  foUowing.paMage  from  Sir  George  Orej's  FolyTMaian  Mytho" 
logy^  pp.  114-5,  implies  tbe  anxiety  of  a  son  to  rescae  relics  of  his 
father  from  euchanters. 

"Rata,  withont  stonpiog,  erept  directly  towards  the  fire,  and  hid  bimBelf 
bebind  some  tbick  busnea  of  tbe  Harakeke  ;  he  tbea  saw  tbat  tbere  were  some 
prienta  apoa  the  other  aide  of  the  8)ime  bushee,  aerving  at  the  sacred  plac<^, 
and,  to  aaniat  tbeiuseUes  in  their  mtigical  arte,  they  were  making  ose  of  the 
bones  of  Wahieroa,  knocking  theiu  together  to  beut  tinie  while  tbey  were 
repeating  a  powerful  ineantation,  •  •  •  be  nubed  auddenly  npon  tbe 
phestik  •  •  •  Tbe  boaes  of  hia  father,  Wahieria,  were  theo  eagerly 
•natched  ap  by  bim  ;  be  bastened  with  thein  back  to  the  canoe." 

From  pp.  34-5  of  the  same  work«  I  qaote  anotber  passage, 
aimilarlj  impljing  the  power  which  posaessioD  of  a  relic  gives : — 

"  Wben  the  »tomach  of  Muri-ranga-whenua  had  qaietly  sunk  down  to  its 
n^nal  size,  her  voice  was  again  beard  Miyiug,  'Art  tbou  Maoi  f  *  aod  be  answered, 
*  Even  80.'  Then  ehe  asked  bim,  'Wberefore  baat  tbou  served  thy  old  an- 
ceatreas  in  tbie  deceitfol  way  t '  and  Maui  answered,  *  I  waa  anxiona  tbat  thy 
jawbone,  by  which  the  great  enchaotment«  can  be  wrooght,  should  be  given  to 
me.'  She  answered,  *  Take  it,  it  baa  been  reserved  for  thee/  Aod  liaoi  took 
it,  and  bairing  done  to  retumed  tothe  place  wbere  be  and  hia  brethren  dwelt." 

Wben  with  these,  and  otber  snch  illastrations  before  gtven,  we 
join  the  fact  tbat  even  still  in  Italy  tbe  people  teil  of  the  child  that 
13  "^  kidnapped  and  buried  up  to  the  chin,  while  the  witches  torment 
bim  to  death  to  make  hell-hroth  ofhis  Uver"  {Fortnightly  Heview,  Feb., 
1873,  p.  220),  we  cannot,  I  think,  donbt  that  necromancj,  starting 
wiih  the  primitive  belief  tbat  the  spirit  of  the  living  person,  inhering 
in  all  parts  of  his  bodj,  is  affected  by  aeting  on  a  detached  part  of 
his  bodj,  and  advancing  to  the  belief  that  tbe  spirit  of  the  dead 
person  is  similarly  affected  by  maltreating  a  relic,  is  enforeed  by 
tbe  belief  tbat  all  parts  of  the  body  will  eventually  be  needed  by  the 
deceasedy  and  that  therefore  his  spirit  can  be  commanded  by  one 
wbo  has  any  part. 

Since  patting  the  above  paragraphs  in  the  printer's  hands,  I  hare 
met  with  evidence  even  more  stronply  confirtninp  this  view.  It 
is  contained  in  a  jast-pnbtlshed  work,  Tales  and  Traditions  ofthe 
Eskimo,  by  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  translated  from  the  Danish  by  the 
antbor,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  The  foUowing  extracta 
I  place  m  an  order  which  shows  their  bearings : — 

'*  Some  talet  aeem  to  bint  at  a  belief  that  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  tbe  body  of 
tke  deceased  ia  treated  by  the  sürvivors  influeuces  the  condition  of  hissoul.*' — 
P.  48.  "But  a  slain  man  is  said  to  have  power  to  avenge  bimself  npon  tbe 
niurd^rcr  by  rvahing  into  Äii»,  which  can  only  be  prevent«^  by  eating  a  piece 
of  bis  liT«."— P.  45.  And  tht-n,  among  the  materials  »ece8»»ary  lor  sorcfry, 
are  n%mtd,ßrH,  **  parte  of  human  bodies,  or  objecta  that  had  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  dead  bodiea."— P.  49. 

Here  we  have  tbe  three  concnrrent  ideas — effect  on  tbe  gbost  bj 
action  bn  the  body  belonging  to  it ;  protection  against  tbe  ghost  by 
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beorporatingpart  of  the  body,  end  so  establisbing  commnnHy;  ani 
coercioQ  of  the  ghost  by  treatiog  part  of  the  body  n 


Supematural  Agents, — In  §  118, 1  saggested  that  tbe  water-sprito 
was  originally  the  ghost  of  a  drowned  person,  snpposed  to  haont 
the  place  of  death,  and  to  be  characterized  by  the  nudioe  habitnaür 
ascribed  to  ghosts  which  have  not  been  propitiated  by  the  nsoiil 
funeral  sacrifices.  I  had  then  met  with  no  fact  sapportmg  this 
infereoce ;  bat  the  work  of  Mr.  Bancroft  on  the  NaUoe  Bacea  (j 
the  Pacific  States  has  since  f  arnished  me  with  ona 

"  LeaTing  thU  localit^  and  subject,  I  may  nmark  that  the  natirea  hafi 
named  the  P6hono  Fall,  m  the  nAm-*  Valley,  after  an  «ril  apirit ;  many  penou 
having  been  awapt  oTer  and  daahed  to  piecaa  thai«.  Ko  native  of  tha  Tieoittf 
will  80  mach  aa  point  at  thia  fall  when  going  throngh  the  Talley,  nor  ooald 
any  thing  tempt  one  of  them  to  sloep  n  ear  it ;  for  the  gfaoata  of  the  drowned 
aro  toaaing  in  its  spray,  and  their  wail  ia  heaid  foreTer  abore  tha  biaa  of  iti 
ruahiog  waten.** — See  vol.  iii.,  p.  126. 

FetichisnL — ^I  beliere  M.  Comte  expressed  the  opinion  that  feticb- 
istic  conceptioQS  are  formed  by  the  higher  animaLs.  Holding,  as 
I  have  gi?en  reasons  for  doiag,  that  fetichism  is  not  original  bat 
deriFed,  I  canaot,  of  coar^e,  coincide  in  this  view.  Nerertheless» 
I  think  the  behavioar  of  intelligent  animats  elacldates  the  genesis  of 
it.     I  ha?e  myself  witnessed  in  dogs  two  illostrative  actions. 

One  of  these  actions  was  that  of  a  formidable  beast,  half  mastiff, 
half  bloodboand,  belonging  to  friends  of  mine.  While  playing  with 
a  walking-stick  whicb  had  been  glven  to  him,  and  which  he  had 
seized  by  the  lower  end,  it  happened  that  in  bis  gambols  he  throst 
the  handle  against  the  groond :  the  resalt  being  that  tbe  end  be 
had  in  bis  mouth  was  forced  against  bis  palate.  Ginng  a  yelp,  be 
dropped  the  stick,  roshed  to  somo  distance  from  it,  and  betrayed  a 
consteraatioQ  which  was  particnlarly  langhable  in  so  large  and 
ferocioas-looking  a  creature.  Only  after  cantions  approaches  and 
mach  heditation  was  he  inJaced  again  to  lay  hold  of  the  stick. 
This  beha?ioar  showed  very  clearly  the  fact  that  the  stick,  wbila 
dieplaying  none  bat  properties  he  was  familiär  with,  was  not  re- 
garded  by  him  as  an  actire  agent;  bat  that  wbeo  it  snddenly 
inflicted  a  pain  in  a  way  neyer  before  experienced  from  an  inani- 
mate  object,  he  waa  led  for  the  moment  to  clasB  it  with  animate 
objects,  and  to  regard  it  as  capable  of  again  doing  him  injnry. 
Siiuilarly  in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  man,  knowing  scarcely  more 
of  nataral  caoaation  than  a  dog,  the  anomaloos  behavioar  of  ao 
ooject  previoasly  classed  as  inanimate,  sag^ests  animatioo.  Thf 
idea  of  voluntary  action  is  made  nascent;  and  there  ariaeaa  ten- 
dency  to  regard  the  object  with  alarm  lest  it  sbonld  aet  in  some 
other  nnexpected  and  perbaps  miscbievoas  way.  The  yagoe  notioo 
of  animation  thus  aroased,  will  obviously  become  a  more  deßnite 
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notion,  aa  fast  as  developmeiit  of  tihe  gbost-theory  f arniähes  a  specific 
agency  to  which  tbe  aaomalona  behavioor  cod  be  ascribed. 

A  Yerj  intelligent  and  good-tempered  retrieFer,  mach  petted  io 
tbe  hoose  of  certain  other  friends,  had  a  habit  which  yields  tbe 
gecoad  hint  I  have  alladed  to.  On  meeting  in  the  morning,  er 
after  an  absence  of  some  hoare,  one  with  whom  ehe  was  on  friendly 
terms,  she  joined  with  the  osual  wagging  of  the  tail,  an  nnnsnal 
kind  of  salnte,  made  by  drawing  apart  the  Ups  so  as  to  prodnce 
a  sort  of  smile  or  grin;  and  she  then,  if  ont  of  doors,  proceeded 
to  make  a  fnrther  demonstration  of  loyalty.  Being  by  her  dnties 
as  a  retrierer  led  to  associate  the  fetcbing  of  game  with  the  pleas- 
ing  of  the  person  to  whom  she  brooght  it,  this  had  beeome  in 
her  mind  an  act  of  propitiation ;  and  so,  after  wagging  her  tail 
and  grinning,  she  wonld  perforra  this  act  of  propitiation  as  nearly 
as  was  practicable  in  the  absence  of  a  dead  bird.  Seeking  abont, 
she  would  pick  np  a  dead  leaf  or  other  small  object,  aud  woold  bring 
it  with  renewed  manifestations  of  friendliness.  Some  kindred  State 
of  mind  it  is  which,  I  believe,  prompte  the  savage  to  certain  fetich- 
istic  observances  of  an  anomalous  kind.  Occasionally,  wben  seeking 
snpernataral  aid,  the  savag^e  will  pick  np  perhaps  the  first  stone  he 
sees,  paiut  it  red,  and  make  ofiferiogs  to  it.  Anzions  to  please  some 
ghostly  agent,  he  feels  the  need  for  displaying  his  anxiety;  and  be 
adopts  this  as  the  nearest  fnlfilment  of  a  propitiatory  act  which  cir- 
cnmstances  permit.  Ohosts  are  all  abont,  and  one  may  be  present 
in  anything — perhsps  in  this  stone;  very  likely  in  this  stone.  And 
so  tbe  primitive  man,  with  whom  fancy  passes  easily  into  belief, 
adopts  this  method  of  ezpressing  his  sabordination«  Daily  occnr- 
rences  among  onrselves  prove  tbat  the  deeire  to  do  stmething  in  pre- 
sence  of  an  emergency,  leads  to  the  most  irrelevant  actions.  *<  It 
may  do  good,  and  it  can  do  no  barm,"  is  the  plea  for  many  actions 
which  have  scarcely  more  rationality  than  worship  of  a  painted  stone* 

Tkß  Fetich-ghast.—The  evidence  given  in  §§  159—163  that  the 
sapernatnral  agent  snpposed  to  be  contained  in  an  inanimäte  object 
worshipped  by  the  savage,  was  originally  a  hnman  ghost,  is,  I  think. 
tolerably  condnsire  as  it  Stands.  I  bare,  however,  met  with  still 
more  conclnsive  evidence,  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry  Riuk  on 
the  Eskimo,  named  above.  In  the  sigpiificant  passage  whieh  I  here 
eztract,  the  two  are  idenüfied  by  name. 

**  The  whole  virible  world  i«  mied  by  snperaataral  powera,  or  '  owuera,* 
takeo  in  a  hii(ber  senae,  each  of  whom  holds  bia  airay  withio  oertaio  limita, 
and  18  called  intia  (vis.,  iti  or  bis,  iwukf  which  word  signifies  'man, 'and 
also  cwner  or  tnhalfilUuU),"--F.  S7. 

The  snpposed  possessing  agent  to  which  the  powers  of  an  object 
are  ascribed,  is  thns  called  ita  man:  the  man  in  it,  that  is  the  man's 
ghost  in  it    The  "  inue  "  of  certain  oelestfal  objects  were  persona 
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known  by  name;  and  the  impHcatloii  is  that  tbe  **ünis^  of  oth« 
objects  are  thoagbt  of  as  persoos,  but  not  individuallj  identified. 

Reptile- IVorahip, — Facta  named  in  S  167  prored  tbat,  in  rarioas 

parts  of  the  world,  serpent-worship  arises  by  ideotificatioa  of  hoiise- 

iiüDotiag  soakes  with  returned  ancestors.     Some  cases  were  added 

of  boQse-baaoting  Hzards,  which  acqaire  sacredoess  in  tbe  same 

manner ;  and  I  here  append  an  instance  since  pointed  oat  to  me : — 

**  Tbe  prarinoe  of  Samotigia  aboagds  io  woods  and  foreatt,  in  «hich  borrible 
■ifthU  may  occaailoiially  be  witaeaaed  ;  for  in  tbam  thera  dwall  a  oonaidarable 
nnmber  of  idolaton,  who  cberisb,  aa  a  kind  of  hoosehold  goda,  a  apeciea  of 
reptile,  which  haa  foar  ahort  feet  like  a  lizard,  with  a  black  lUt  oody,  not 
ezceöding  Uiree  palma  in  length.  Theaa  aniaala  are  eallad  'giToitea,'  aod  oa 
oarrain  daya  are  allowed  to  crawl  abont  the  honaa  in  aeareh  of  Um  food  whiek 
ia  püced  for  them.  They  are  looked  npon  with  great  aaperetiiion  by  Um 
whole  family,  natil  the  time  when,  having  satisfied  thelr  huuger,  they  retara 
to  their  own  pUoe.'' — Herberstein,  Res  Mitscovü,  (Uujor'a  tranalation). 

LotM'W(ynhip. — I  ha?e  not  incladed  in  the  chapter  on  plant- 
worship,  the  case  of  the  Iotas ;  beeaase  I  did  not  wish  to  endanger 
the  general  argnment  by  a  doabtfnl  snpport  The  erkience  is, 
however,  snfficient  to  raise  the  snspicion  tbat  lotus-worehip  arose 
io  the  same  way  as  did  the  worship  of  the  soma. 

Clearly  some  plant,  or  the  product  of  some  plant,  having  tbat 
name,  was  eaten  as  a  nerroas  stimalant,  prodncing  a  State  of  bliss- 
f al  indifference ;  thongh  among  snndry  plants  which  bare  gone  by 
the  name,  it  is  not  decided  which  was  the  onew  Fnrther,  there  was 
in  the  East  the  belief  in  a  difinity  residlog  in  a  water^plant  known 
as  the  lotns;  and  at  the  present  time  ia  Thibet,  worship  of  this 
dirioity  in  tbe  lotns  is  the  dominant  religion.  As  is  stated  in  Mr. 
Wilson's  Abode  of  Snow^  the  daily  and  bonrly  prayer  is  *^0m  mani 
padme  bann,**  which  literally  rendered  means,  ^  O  God  1  the  jewel 
in  the  Iotas.  Amen.**  The  word  mam,  here  translaled  jewel,  and 
meaning  more  generally  a  precioas  thing,  is  yarionsly  applied  to 
sanred  objects — to  the  long  stone  tnmnli,  to  the  prayer-mills,  etc. ; 
so  that,  reading  throagh  the  figurative  ezpreesion  to  the  original 
thoQght,  it  wonld  seem  to  be,  '^  O  God !  tbe  precions  or  sacred 
power  in  the  lotns.**  Difficnlties  in  explaining  the  ancient  legend 
abont  lotns-eating,  as  well  as  this  existug  8aperstitk>n,  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  plant  now  known  as  the  lotns,  has  no  toxic  qnali« 
ties.  There  is,  however,  a  posaible  Solution.  The  lotns  has  a  sweet 
root ;  and  at  the  present  time  in  Cashmere,  this  root  is  hooked  np 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  and  nsed  as  food.  Bat  a  sweet  roo( 
contains  fermentable  matters — ^both  the  sacehaiine  and  the  amy- 
iaeeous :  even  now  alcohol  is  made  from  beetroot.  Possibly,  theo, 
in  early  times  the  jnice  and  starch  of  the  lotns-root  were  nsed,  jnst 
as  the  sap  of  the  palm  is  in  some  places  nsed  still,  for  making  aa 
intozicating  beverage;  and  tbe  beliefs  concerning  tbe  Iotas  may 
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hava  sunriFed  in  ttmeB  when  this  beverage  was  replaced  by  othen 
more  easily  prodaced.  The  faet  that  in  the  early  daya  of  Soma- 
worsbip  the  jnice  was  fermented,  bat  that  in  later  daya  it  was  not 
(other  kmds  of  mtoxicating  liquors  haring  come  into  ose),  yields 
additional  reason  for  thinkiog  so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  we 
have  this  evideoce  : — some  plaot  y  ielding  a  prodact  caasing  a  pleasor- 
able  mental  State,  was  identical  ia  name  with  a  plant  regarded  as 
wcred  becaase  of  an  indwelling  god. 

It  is,  indeed,  alleged  that  in  Egypt  the  Iotas  was  sacred  as  a 
aymbol  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  Indian  Iotas  stood  in  like  relation 
to  the  Ganges.  I  notice  this  Interpretation  for  the  pnrpose  of  re- 
marking  that  I  do  not  believe  any  early  nsage  ever  arose  throngh 
symbolization.  This  is  one  of  the  many  erroneons  interpretations 
which  arise  by  ascribing  developed  ideas  to  nndeveloped  minds« 
No  one  who,  instead  of  fancying  how  primitive  nsages  conld  have 
arisen,  observes  how  they  do  arise,  will  believe  that  the  primitive 
man  ever  deliberalely  adopted  a  sjmbol,  or  ever  even  conceived  of  a 
Symbol  as  snch.  All  symbolic  actions  are  modiQcatioQs  of  actions 
which  originally  had  practical  ends — were  not  invented  bat  grew. 
The  case  of  motilations  safficiently  exemplifies  the  process. 

Men  in  the  Ski/, — Already  the  Esqnimaax  have  famibhed  in  the 
tezt,  an  illastration  of  the  primitive  belief  that  stars,  etc.,  were 
originally  men  and  animals  who  lived  on  the  Earth  (§  190).  In  the 
above-cited  work  of  Dr.  Bink,  I  find  a  circnmstantial  accoont  of 
their  ideas  concerning  the  physical  connexion  between  the  npper 
and  lower  worlds,  and  the  rontes  joining  them : — 

"The  earth,  with  the  eea  rapported  by  it,  rests  npon  pillan,  and  oovcra  an 
UDder  World,  accewible  by  varioos  entranoes  from  the  aea,  aa  well  aa  from 
moantain  clefta.  Above  the  earth  an  Upper  world  ia  foond,  beyond  which  the 
blne  sky,  being  of  a  aolid  conaistence,  vaults  itaelf  like  an  oater  abell,  and,  aa 
Bome  aay,  revolvea  around  aome  high  moaotain-top  in  the  far  north.  Tbe 
npper  world  ezhibita  a  real  land  with  moantains,  Valleys,  and  lakes.  After 
deatb,  homan  soula  either  go  to  the  npper  or  to  the  under  world.  The  latter 
ia  decjdddly  to  be  preferrei,  aa  being  warm  and  rieh  in  food.  There  are  the 
d Wellinga  of  the  happy  dead  called  arsiasut  —  viz.,  those  who  live  in 
abnndance.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  go  to  the  Upper  world  will  snCcr  from 
eold  and  famine  ;  and  theae  are  called  ar89artui,  or  ball-playera,  on  account  of 
their  playing  at  ball  with  a  walms-head,  which  givea  riae  to  tbe  anrora 
borealis,  or  northem  lighta.  Further,  the  npper  world  must  be  oonsidered  a 
eontinuatinn  of  the  earth  in  the  direction  of  height,  although  thoae  individnala, 
«r  at  least  thoae  aoula  temporarily  delivered  from  the  oody,  that  are  aaid 
to  have  visited  it,  for  the  most  part  pasaed  through  the  air.  Tbe  npper  world, 
it  would  seem,  may  be  considered  identical  w^th  the  mountain  ronnd  the  top 
of  whioh  the  vanlted  sky  is  for  ever  circling — the  proper  road  leading  to  it 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  npwards  being  itself  either  too  far  off  or  too 
ateep.  One  of  the  talea  also  mentions  a  man  going  in  bis  kayak  [boat] 
to  the  border  of  the  ocean,  where  the  sky  comes  down  to  meet  it." — pp.  87*8. 

"  The  Upper  world  is  also  inhabitod  by  aeveral  rulers  benides  the  souls  of 
the  deceaaed.      Amoug  theae  are  the  ownera  or  inhabitanta  of  c«l«stial  bodiea, 
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who,  having  once  been  mim,  were  removed  in  their  lifatimo  froni  the  evtbi 
hat  are  stuf  tttaehed  to  i(  iu  different  waya»  and  pay  oooaii<mai  fiaiti  to  it 
Thay  have  alao  been  representei  as  the  celestial  bodiea  thenuelre^  and  not 
their  iTtue  onlr,  the  tales  mentioaing  them  in  both  waya.  The  owner  of  the 
moon  originalij  was  a  man,  calied  Aniogaat,  and  the  inua  of  the  ann  was  hii 
eistor.  •  •  •  The  erdlaveersissok — viz,,  the  entrail-seizer — ia  a  woman  re- 
siding  oa  the  way  to  the  moon,  who  takes  out  the  eutraila  of  every  petaon 
whom  ahe  can  tempt  to  laughter.  The  nagtui,  or  the  three  stan  in  Orion'a 
bolt,  were  mc;a  who  were  lost  in  going  out  to  hunt  on  the  ice." — pp.  48-9. 

There  coald  scarcely  be  more  specific  erldence  tbat  the  per- 
BOuaiizatioQ  of  heavenly  bodies  has  resalted  from  the  sapposed 
translatioa  of  terrestrial  böiii;;^ — mea  and  aalmaU — to  the  skj. 
Here  we  have  the  apper  v^orld  regarded  as  physically  contiunotts 
wich  the  lower  world  aod  like  it  ia  character ;  aod  the  migration  to 
it  after  death  parallels  those  migrations  to  distant  parts  of  the 
Earth*s  sarface  after  deatb,  which  primitive  races  io  geaeral  show  ua. 
While  we  bare  no  eridence  of  natare-worship,  we  bare  clear  eri- 
dence  of  identification  of  celestial  bodies  with,  traditional  persona. 
That  is  to  say,  persoaalizatioa  of  the  bearenly  bodies  preceda 
worship  of  tbem,  iastead  of  succeeding  it,  as  mythologists  aUege^ 
Jomiag  tbese  facts  with  tbose  girea  ia  the  text,  the  origin  of  names 
for  coastellatioDS  and  the  geoe-^Ls  of  astrology,  are  made,  I  thioki 
bafficiently  clear. 

Star-Gods. — While  the  proofs  of  tbese  pages  are  ander  cor- 

rection,  I  am  enabled  to  add  an  important  piece  of  OFidence,  har- 

moDizing  witb  tbe  above,  and  sapporting  sandry  of  the  conclusions 

drawn  in  the  text.    It  is  faruished  by  a  Babylonlan  inschption 

(iii.  Rawl.  53,  No.  2,  Lines  36,  etc.),  which,  as  transiated  by  Prof. 

Scbrader,  runs  tbns : — 

"  The  Star  Venus  at  sunriae  is  Ishtar  among  the  gods, 
The  Star  Venus  at  sunset  is  Baaltls  among  the  goda.'* 

We  bare  tbns  another  case  of  mnltiple  personality  in  a  heareoly 
body,  analogons  to  the  cases  of  the  San  and  Moon  before  pointed 
ont,  bat  differing  in  definiteness.  For  whereas,  before,  the  belief 
in  two  or  more  personalities  was  inferred,  we  bere  bare  it  directly 
Rtated.  This  belief,  inexplicable  on  any  cnrrent  theorj,  we  see  to 
be  perfectly  explicable  as  a  resnlt  of  birth-naming. 


Other-Worlds. — The  specnlation  ventured  in  §  113,  that  conqnesl 
uf  one  race  by  another  introduces  beliefs  in  different  otber  worlds, 
to  which  the  saperior  and  the  inferior  go,  is  Bupported  bj  thia 
passage: — 

**  If  tbeie  are  strong  caste-distiDctions,  tbe  sonls  of  the  noble  and  chief  men 
are  said  to  go  to  a  better  country  than  those  of  the  rest  It  is  for  this  reaaon 
that  in  Cochin  China,  common  people  do  not  entertain  the  sonls  of  their  friends 
on  the  same  day  of  the  AUSunls'  feast  as  that  on  which  ihn  nobility  have  in 
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▼!ted  thein ;  beetun  othei  ^iae  thosa  «mit  whan  retarning  woald  haye  their 
former  aerruiti  to  eany  the  gifts  reoeivecL"— ^cuton»  V^rgl.  Piffchologie,  89« 

Mountain  Deities, — In  §  114, 1  suggested  two  wajs  in  whicb 
ancestor-worshtp  originates  beliefs  in  gods  who  reside  on  the  highest 
peaks  aod  hare  access  to  the  heavens.  Barial  of  the  dead  oa 
monntain  crags,  I  indicated  as  one  origln ;  and  the  occnpation  of 
moantain  strong-holds  bj  conqaeriog  races,  as  probablj  anotber 
origin.     I  baye  since  met  with  yerifications  of  botb  soggestions. 

Tbe  first  of  them  is  contained  in  the  recently-pablished  Travels  in 
the  FhilippineSy  by  F.  Jagor.  Sbowing  tbat  before  tbe  Spanisb  set- 
tlenient  tbe  people  bad  the  ordinary  ideas  and  cnstoms  of  ancestor* 
worebippers^  he  describes  tbe  sacred  barial  caves;  and  illnstrates 
tbe  Burvival  of  tbe  religions  awe  with  wbicb  these  caves  were  origin- 
ally  regarded.  Ue  visited  some  of  these  caves  at  Nipa-Kipa ;  and 
says  (p.  259)  tbat  "  tbe  nnmerons  cofBns,  implements,  arms,  and 
trinkets,  protected  by  snperstitious  terrors,  continned  to  be  nndis- 
tnrbed  for  centnries.  No  boat  ventnred  to  cross  over  witbont  the 
observance  of  a  religions  ceremony,  derived  from  heathen  times,  to 
propitiate  tbe  Bpirits  of  tbe  caverns,  who  were  believed  to  pnnish 
tbe  Omission  of  it  witb  storm  and  shipwreck."  By  ^way  of  proof, 
be  teils  OS  tbat  tbe  boatmen  who  went  with  the  pastor  of  Basey  to 
the  cave  to  get  remains,  regarded  a  thnnderstorm  wbicb  broke  on 
their  way  back,  as  '^  a  pnnishment  for  their  ontr&ge."  After  tbns 
exhibiting  the  populär  beliefs  as  tbey  still  exist,  notwithstanding 
Catholic  teaching,  he  proves,  from  early  writers,  wbat  these  beliefs 
originaliy  were.  It  appears  tbat  men  when  dying  often  chose  their 
barial-places ;  and  he  quotes  one  antbority  to  the  effect  tbat  ^^  those 
who  were  of  nöte "  sometimcs  bad  their  coffins  deposited  "  on  an 
elevated  place  or  rock  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  wbere  tbey  might  be 
venerated  by  tbe  pions."  He  says  that  Th^venot  describes  them  as 
worshipping  **  those  of  their  ancestors  who  bad  most  distingaisbed 
tbemselves  by  coarage  and  genins,  wbom  tbey  regarded  as  deities. 
•  ♦  *  Even  the  aged  died  ander  this  conceit,  choosing  particular 
places,  sneb  as  one  on  tbe  Island  of  Leyte,  wbicb  allowed  of  their 
being  interred  at  the  edge  of  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  mariners 
who  crossed  over  might  acknowledge  them  as  deities,  and  pay  them 
respect."  And  be  also  qaotes  Gemelli  Careri,  who  says  tbat  'Hho 
oiüest  of  them  cbose  some  remarkable  spot  in  the  monntains,  and 
particnlarly  on  headlunds  projectiog  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  be 
wor^liipped  by  the  sailors."  This  combination  of  facts  is,  I  tbink, 
amply  significant.  We  have  distingaisbed  persons  becoming  gods 
ufter  deith ;  we  see  them  pro  vi  ding  for  this  apotheosis,  and  in  a 
sensp  (it'ii)anding  worship;  we  fiud  them  choosing  high  and  con- 
spicuofis  burial-places  to  facilitate  the  worship ;  we  see  that  ap- 
proach  to  buriaüplaces  is  regarded  as  sacrilege ;  and  we  see  that 
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the  ghosts  of  the  dead  hare  becomo  deified  to  the  exteat  that  they 
are  sopposed  to  yent  fheir  anger  in  thaiider8tonii&  Here  are  aU 
the  elements  from  which  might  resnlt  a  Philippine  SinaL 

The  instance  to  which  I  refer  aa  showing  that  aa  ioyadiog  race, 
seiziQg  a  high  stronghold,  may  give  origio  to  a  celeatial  hierarchj, 
whose  residence  is  a  mouatain  top,  I  take  from  Bancroft's  versioo 
of  the  Qaich6  legend.  It  b^ins  wiih  a  time  when  as  yet  tbert 
was  no  San  (possibly  a  fragment  of  some  still  more  ancient  story 
bronght  sonthwards  by  dwellera  in  the  Arctio  regioos) ;  and  in  tho 
first  place  narrates  a  migration  in  search  of  the  Sun. 

"  So  the  foar  men  aad  their  people  set  oat  for  ToUn-ZaiTa,  otherwite  called 
the  Sevea-oaves  or  SeTea-rariaea,  aad  there  they  recaiired  goda»  each  nun  aa 
head  of  a  family,  a  god  ;  tboagh  inaamach  as  the  foarth  man,  Iqi-Balam,  had 
no  ohildren  ood  foanded  no  family,  hia  god  ia  not  asaally  taken  into  aoooant 
•  •  •  Many  othar  triala  also  they  underwent  in  Tolan,  faminaa  and  aaeh 
things,  and  a  general  datnpneas  and  oold,— for  the  earth  waa  moiat,  thers  being 
as  yet  no  ann.  •  •  •  They  detenniaed  to  leave  Talau  ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  them,  nader  the  gnardunsbip  and  directioa  of  Tohil,  aet  ont  to  see  «hera 
they  ahoald  take  up  their  aboie.     They  continned  on  their  way  amid  iha 
most  extreme  hardships  for  want  of  food.  •    •    •   At  last  they  eame  to  a 
moantain  that  they  named  Hueavitz,  after  one  of  their  goda,  and  hera  they 
rested, — for  here  they  were  by  some  means  giren  to  nnderatand  that  th^ 
ahoald  aee  the  ann.  •   •   •   And  the  ann,  and  che  moon,  and  the  atars  were 
notr  all  established.     Tet  was  not  the  san  then  in  the  b^nning  the  aame  aa 
now  ;  hia  heat  wanted  force,  aad  he  waa  bat  as  a  refl-action  in  a  mirror.      [This 
ia  ezplained  if  we  suppoM  a  aonthern  migration.]  •   •    •    Another  wonder 
when  the  ann  rose  I    The  three  trihal  goda^  Tohil,  Anliz,  and  HaeaWts,  were 
turned  into  stone,  aa  were  alao  the  goda  connected  with  the  Uon,  the  tiger, 
tho  Tiper,  aad  other  fierce  and  dangeroas  animala.  •   •   •    And  the  people 
maltipUed  oa  this  Hoaac  Hicaritz,  anl  here  they  ballt  their  eity.  •  •  • 
Aad  they  worahipped  the  goda  thüt  had  beoome  atone,  TohU,  Afilix,  and 
Hicavitz.  •  •  •    They  begaa  to  wet  their  altera  with  the  heart'a  blood  of 
hamaa  victims.    From  their  nioantain  hold  they  watched  for  lonely  travelera 
belonging  to  the  aarroandiog  tribea,  aeized,  oirerpowered,  aud  alew  them  for 
aaacrifice.  •   •   •  The  hearta  of  the  villagere  were  thas  fatigned  within  tbem, 

¥arsatag  nnknown  enemiea.  At  last,  howe^er,  it  became  piain  that  the  gods 
öhil,  Aviliz,  and  Hacavitz,  and  their  wonhip,  were  in  aome  way  or  other  the 
caase  of  thia  bereavement :  ao  the  people  of  the  village)  conapired  ag<iiaat  thera. 
Many  attacks,  both  openly  and  by  rases,  did  they  make  on  tiie  gods,  and  oa 
the  four  men,  and  on  the  children  aad  people  connected  with  them  ;  bat  not 
once  did  thoy  aacceed,  ao  ^reat  was  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  coarageof  the 
four  men  and  of  their  deities.  •  •  •  At  laat  the  war  waa  finiahed.  •  •  •  And 
the  tribes  hamiliated  themselTea  before  the  face  of  Balam-Quitzi,  of  Balan- 
Agab,  and  of  MahacaUh.  •  •  •  Now  it  came  to  paaa  that  the  time  of  the 
death  of  B^m-Qaitze,  Balara-As^b,  Mahacntah,  and  Iqi-Balam  drew  near. 
•  •  •  Aad  they  aaid  :  we  retnm  to  oar  people.  •  •  •  So  the  cid  men  took 
leare  of  their  aons  aad  their  wiTea.  •  •  •  Then  inatantly  the  fear  old  meo 
were  not ;  bat  in  their  place  waa  a  great  bandle.  •  •  •  So  it  waa  called  the 
Hajeaty  Enreloped  •  •  •  and  they  bamed  incenae  before  it."  ^nch  a 
handle  waa  aaid  "  to  contaia  the  remaina  of  CamaxtH,  the  Chief  god  of 
Tlaacala."]— Vol.  üi,  pp.  49-54. 

^  Oods  and  men/* — ^Fnrther  groands  for  taking  the  Tiew  expressed 
in  §  200,  respecting  the  "  gods  and  men "  of  the  Hebrew  legend« 
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haye  sinoe  been  farnished  hj  the  jast-issaed  Chaldean  Account  of 
GenesiSy  by  Mr.  George  Smith.    Here  is  the  passage : — 

*'  It  »ppean  from  lina  18  [of  the  tablet]  that  the  nca  of  hnman  beingi 
tpoken  of  is  the  iolftKU-qaqcuii,  or  «Urk  race,  and  in  varionB  other  fragmenti 
of  thesa  lagends  they  are  calied  Admi  or  Adami,  whioh  is  exactly  tha  name 
given  to  the  fiist  man  in  Genesis.  •  •  • 

"  It  has  already  been  pointed  oat  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  that  tha  Babylo- 
nians  renogoized  two  principal  races  :  the  Adamu,  or  dark  race,  and  the  Sarkn, 
or  Hght  race,  probably  in  the  same  manner  that  two  racas  are  mentionad  in 
Qaneaii,  tha  soos  of  Adam  and  the  sons  of  Qod.  It  appaars  ineidentally  from 
tha  fragments  of  inscrifitions  that  it  was  tha  raoa  of  Adam,  or  the  dark  race, 
which  was  believed  to  have  fallen." — pp.  85-6. 

Yerification  is  also  herebj  afforded  of  the  soggestion  made  in 
S  17d  (note)  that  the  forbldden  frait  was  the  inspiritiog  and  illa- 
minating  prodnct  of  a  plant  which  the  conqaering  race  forbade  the 
snbject  race  to  consnme.  The  objection,  not  onlikely  to  be  raised, 
that  the  words  '^ fruit"  and  "eating"  do  not  coontenance  thia 
interpretation,  wonld  be  safficientlj  met  by  cases  of  onr  own  meta- 
pborical  oses  of  these  words  ("  frait  of  the  womb,"  *'  opinm-eating'*) ; 
bot  it  may  be  met  more  directly.  Of  the  Zalns,  Canon  Callaway 
says — '*•  The  natives  speak  of  beer  as  food — and  of  eating  it.  They 
also  call  snaff  food,  and  speak  of  eating  it." 

Ftjian  Gods, — Since  writing  the  comparison  made  in  §  201,  be- 
tween  the  Qreek  pantheon  and  the  pantheon  of  the  Fijians,  an  un- 
known  correspondent  has  been  good  cnough  to  forward  to  me  a 
Statement  which  bears,  in  an  interesting  way,  on  the  qnestion.  It 
18  contained  in  a  parliamentary  paper,  Correspondence  respecting  the 
Cession  of  Ftji,  presented  Feb.  6,  1875,  p.  57.  This  docnment 
concerns  the  native  ownership  of  land ;  and  the  passage  I  refer  to 
appears  to  be  appended  by  way  of  showing  how  the  native  idea  of 
ownership  is  affected  by  their  creed : — 

"  Note.— Their  fathers  or  their  Oods.— It  may  not  ba  ont  of  place  in 
connection  with  the  above  memorandnm  to  adrance  one  or  two  facta  with  tha 
object  of  showing  that  tha  head  of  the  tribe,  i.e.,  its  highcet  living  mala 
aacendant,  was  regarded  as  its  father.  He  held  absolata  anthority  over  the 
penons,  property,  and  Htss  of  bis  people,  and  both  befora  and  after  death  had 
the  same  reverence  shown  to  him  as  to  a  God. 

"The  Fijian  langoage  makes  no  distinction,  in  terms,  between  the  marks  of 
respect  and  reyerence  rendered  to  a  Chief  and  those  rendered  to  a  God.  I  will 
select  a  few  words,  with  their  meanlngs,  from  Hazelwood's  Fijian  Dietionary. 
'  1.  Tama--a  father.  2.  Tama-ka— to  revarenoa,  to  clap  hands,  or  to  maka 
soma  expression  of  a  Grod  or  Chief.  S.  Cabora^to  oifer  or  present  propert? 
to  a  Goa  or  to  a  Chief,  i.  Ai  sevu— the  first  dagyams,  tha  first  fruits,  which 
are  generaUy  ofTered  to  tha  Gods  and  given  to  a  Chief  of  a  place.  5.  Taavo, 
and  VeitanTn^Iiterally,  to  have  the  same  root,  or  spml\g  from  the  same 
•onroa  ;  nsad  of  people  who  worship  the  same  God.*  •  •  • 

"  Tha  swcaring  of  Fijians  is  like  that  of  the  High  Asiatio  paoples.  Two  man 
qnan^Uing  nerar  swaar  at  each  other  peraonally,  nor  even  ntter  their  respective 
names  ;  they  will  coraa  their  fathers,  their  grand fathers,  and  their  most  remota 
aacestry.     The  reason  belog  that  to  enrsa  a  Fijian*s  father  ia  to  cnrsa  hii 
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Gk>d.  •  •  •  The  sncceasiTa  stages  of  aathoritv  »mong  the  Fgian  peo|ila 
Is  flrat,  that  of  the  indlTidoal  family;  eecondlj,  the  aasooUtion  of  maj 
bmilies,  which  constitnte  the  Qali ;  and  thirdly,  the  anion  of  theae  QaUs 
Doder  tbeir  recogaised  hereditary  Chief,  which  ootiatitatea  the  Matanit«.  It 
is  the  Family,  Qens,  and  Tribe  of  early  history  fonnd  eztant,  and  aa  a  ayafccB 
still  closely  observed  in  Polynesia  at  the  present  day." 

Aryan  Ancestor-worship. — The  more  I  have  looked  into  the 
evidence,  the  more  I  hare  marvelled  at  those  who,  in  the  interests  of 
the  mythulogical  theory,  assert  that  the  Aryans  hare  been  distin- 
gaished  from  inferior  races  by  not  being  ancestor-worahippeni  ; 
and  who  ascribe  snch  ancestor-worship  as  cannot  be  overlooked, 
to  Imitation  of  inferior  races.  If  the  American  filliboster  Ward, 
now  apotheosized  in  China,  has  a  temple  erected  to  him  there,  the 
fact  is  accepted  as  not  nnnatnral  among  the  ancestor-worshipping 
Chinese.  Bat  in  India,  among  Aryans,  we  mdst  ascribe  to  the  bad 
etample  of  lower  types,  the  erection  of  a  temple  at  Benares  to  the 
English  fillibnster  Warren  Hastings. — {Pari  Htst.^xxru^  pp.  773-7.) 

I  find  nothing  bat  snch  nnwarranted  assamption  to  be  pnc  against 
the  clear  evidence  that  ancestor-worship  was  dominant  among  prt- 
mitiye  Aryans,  long  remained  dominant  among  cirilized  Aryans, 
sarvived  in  considerable  strength  in  mediaeval  Christendom,  and  has 
not  yet  died  away.  When  we  learn  that  the  Ävesta  describes 
sacrifices  for  the  dead,  and  contains  prayers  calüng  npon  them-* 
when  we  read  in  the  Institutes  of  Menü  (Sir  W.  Jones's  translation, 
Yol.  iii.,  p.  203)  that  "  an  oblation  by  Brdhmens  to  their  ancestors 
transcends  an  oblation  to  the  deities ;  becaase  that  to  the  deities  is 
considered  as  the  opening  and  completion  of  that  to  ancestors  "^ 
when,  tarning  to  the  Aryans  who  migrated  West,  we  remember 
how  dominant  propitiation  of  the  dead  was  among  thenu  cailing 
from  Grote  the  words  '*  sepnlchral  daties,  sacred  beyond  all  others 
in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek " — whjen  we  are  reminded  how  the  early 
Romans,  ascribing  to  thcir  manes-gods  a  lore  of  haman  blood,  dnly 
administered  to  it;  onr  boldnesa  of  assamption  most  be  great  if  we 
can  say  that  Aryan  ancestor-worship  was  not  indigenons  bat  adopted. 

Were  it  trne  that  nccrolatiy  was  not  rooted  in  the  primittre 
Arran  mind,  as  in  other  primitive  minds  (a  marrellons  di£ferenoe, 
did  it  exist),  it  woold  be  stränge  that  though  saperficial  it  was  so 
difficult  to  extirpate.  Christianity  spread  withoat  extmgaishing  it : 
in  a  capitulary  of  742  Karloman  prohibits  '^  sacrifices  to  the  dead.* 
Nor  has  it  been  extingnished  by  modern  Christianity,  as  was  shown 
in  §  152.  Here  is  forther  e?ideQce  from  Ilaüusch,  Slavücher 
Mythus^  p.  40d  :— 

"According  to  Q<}bhardi  the  Misoiana,  Lanaitiiana,  Bohemiana,  Sileaiaiis, 
and  Poles,  npon  the  fiist  of  March  early  in  the  moming  weut  foith  witb 
torches,  Roing  to  the  eemeteryand  oflfering  np  food  to  their  anceatora.  Aeoonl- 
Ing  to  Grimm,  the  Esthonians  leaTe  food  tor  the  dead  in  the  night  of  Um 
•econd  of  Noremb  t,  and  are  glad  if  in  the  morniog  somethiag  ia  fonnd  to  bl 
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•oDMimacL  •  •  •  With  all  SlaTes  it  wts  a  eiutom  to  hare  a  meal  for  tha 
daod  not  only  npon  the  day  of  faaeral  bat  annaally ;  tha  former  waa  intended 
for  the  particalar  dead,  the  latter  for  the  dead  in  generaL  •  •  •  At  the 
latter  tney  beliered  the  aonls  to  be  present  peraonaUy.  Silently  little  bita  of 
food  were  thrown  for  them  nnder  the  table.  People  believed  they  heard  them 
matle,  and  aaw  them  feed  upon  the  amell  and  vapour  of  the  food.'' 

I  may  close  with  th^  conclosive  testimony  of  one  who  has  had 
nnnsaal  opportonitied  of  stadying  Aryan  saperstitioas  as  now  being 
geaerated,  and  whose  papers  io  the  Fortnightly  Review  sbow  how 
competent  he  is  both  as  observer  and  reasoner — Mr.  A.  C.  Lyall. 
In  a  letter  to  me  he  says : — '^  I  do  not  know  who  may  be  the  antbor 
of  the  Statement  which  yon  qaote  at  p.  313,  that  <  No  Indo-Earopean 
DaUon  seems  to  have  made  a  religion  of  the  worship  of  the  dead ; ' 
bat  it  is  a  generalization  entirely  untenable.  Here  in  Rajpntana, 
amoDg  the  porest  Aryan^  tribes,  the  worship  of  famous  ancestors  is 
most  prevalent ;  and  all  their  heroes  are  more  or  less  deified." 

Religion  of  the  Iranians, — Jttst  when  going  to  press  with  this 
Appendix,  my  attention  bas  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Scheppig  to  some 
extremely  important  facts  contained  in  the  work  of  Fr.  Spiegel, 
Erdnische  Alterthumskunde^  Tol.  ii.  (1873),  pp.  91,  etc.  WhiJe 
affording  the  needfui  verification  of  the  Statement  above  made  con- 
cerning  ancestor- worship  in  the  Zend-AvestcL,  it  affords  highly 
significant  eridence  concerning  the  ideas  of  ghosts  (Jravashis)  and  of 
ghost-mechanism  thronghont  creation,  which  were  held  by  the 
Pcrsian  branch  of  the  Aryans. 

Nature  of  the  Pravashi. — (p.  92).  "The/rarcwÄi  is  in  the  first  place 
a  part  of  the  human  sonl.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  nsed  in  the 
Avesta,  «  «  «  Later  works  of  the  Parsee  give  ns  moreezact  infor- 
mation  abont  the  activity  of  the^at^osÄi.  The /roÄar  orfraucuhi — so 
it  is  stated  in  one  of  those  works,  the  JSadder  Bundeheak — has  the  task 
of  making  nseful  wbat  a  man  eats,  and  removing  the  heavier  parts. 
Accordingly,  the  fravashi  is  the  part  intermediating  between  body 
and  sonl ;  bat  it  is  conceived  as  a  person,  independent  in  general, 
and  particnlarly  from  the  body.  The  Sadder  Bundehesh  recognizes 
other  psychic  powers  besides :  the  vital  power  {jdn\  the  con^cience 
(itkho),  the  sonl  (revdn),  the  conscioosness  (bdi).  Of  these  the  vital 
power  is  po  intimately  connected  with  the  body  that  the  latter 
perishes  as  soon  as  the  former  has  vanished.  In  a  body  thos 
doomed  to  perish  the  other  psychic  powers  cannot  stay  either: 
they  leave  it ;  the  conscience,  becanse  it  has  not  done  anything 
wrong,  makes  straightway  for  heaven,  while  sonl,  conscioosness, 
and  fravashi  remaining  together,  have  to  answer  for  the  deeds  of 
the  man,  and  are  rewarded  or  panished." 

Fravashis  of  Gods  and  Men. — (p.  94).  *'  Erery  liring  being  has  a 
fravashi,  not  only  in  the  terrestrial  bat  in  the  spiritaal  w.orld.  Not 
even  Ahara-Mazda  [the  chief  god]  is.excepted;   his  fravashi  ii 
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freqaeutlj  alladed  to  (Yd.  19, 46,  Tt  13, 80)  as well  ssthßßma^'i 
of  the  Ainesha-9pentasnnd  the  other  Yazatas  (Y9. 23, 3,  Yt  13, 82). 
Most  freqaeütlj  the  ßravashta  of  the  PaoirydtkaeshaB  are  mroked, 
I.e.,  thoae  of  the  pions  men  who  ]i?ed  before  the  appearance  of  the 
law.  To  tbem,  generally,  the  frtnxukis  of  the  oearest  relations,  and 
the .^ro^At  of  the  person  himself,  are  added.  «  «  •  It  maj  appear 
sarprisiog  that  theftxivaakia  of  the  *  born  and  anborn '  are  inroked 
(Y9.  26,  20).  The  clae  maj  be  foond  in  Yt.  13,  17,  wbere  it  ia 
stated  that  the  fravashis  of  the  pions  who  tired  before  the  law, 
and  of  the  beings  who  will  appear  in  fatore,  are  more  powerfiil 
than  those  of  other  people,  liring  or  dead.  Here  worshtp  of  nuuiea 
and  of  heroes  is  mixed  np.  Among  these  /rav€uh{$  the  aocestors 
of  the  particnlar  famHj,  and  of  the  particalar  clan  or  tribe,  were 
worshipped."  (p.  97.)  <'  The  preceding  facta  are  taken  frcoi  the 
ÄvestcL  In  the  westem  monnments  the  name  of  the  fravaM$  does 
not  occnr.  I  have,  howerer,  no  doabt  that  their  authors  were 
acqnainted  with  them.  In  mj  opinlon  they  correspond  with  the 
clan  deities  {vithibis  hagaibis)  mentioned  aereral  Umes  by  Darios  in 
his  inscription  H ;  those  again  are  the  ^toi  irarp^i  of  the  aocieots." 

Powers  of  the  FraTashis. — (p.  95).  ^^Thtjhivashis  were  notdefi- 
eient  in  power.  Their  chief  task  was  the  protection  of  liring  beinga. 
It  is  by  their  splcndoar  and  majesty  that  Ahora-Mazda  is  enabled 
to  Protect  the  Ardvi^üra  Anähita  (Yt.  13,  4)  [a  certaia  spring 
and  a  goddess],  and  the  earth  on  which  the  water  rnns  and  the 
trees  grow.  The  fravaahis  protect,  as  well,  the  children  m  the 
womb.  «  «  *  They  are  very  important  for  the  right  distribntion  of 
terrestrial  benefits.  It  is  by  their  assistance  that  cattle  and 
dranght  beasts  can  walk  on  the  earth;  and  bat  for  their  help  snn, 
moon,  and  star,  as  well  as  the  water,  would  not  find  their  way,  nor 
woold  the  trees  grow  (Yt  13,  53,  etc.).  (p.  96.)  Accordingly, 
the  peasant  will  do  well  to  secore  the  assistance  of  these  important 
deities.  The  same  holds  trne  for  the  warrior ;  for  ihßfravashi9  are 
helpers  in  battles,  Mithra,  Rashan,  and  the  victorioos  wind  are  in 
their  Company.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  ihefravaahit  remain 
in  dose  connection  with  their  families.  They  demand  water  for 
their  clans,  each  one  for  his  kin,  when  it  is  taken  oat  of  the  Lake 
Voarukasha  ;  «  «  «  each  of  them  fights  on  the  spot  where  he  has 
got  to  defend  a  homestead,  and  kings  and  generals  who  waot  their 
belp  against  tormentiag  enemies,  most  specially  call  on  them ;  they 
then  come  and  render  assistance,  provided  they  have  been  aatisäed 
and  not  oifended  (Yt.  13,  69-72).  The/rtiwu4i>  giye  aasistaiice  not 
only  as  warriors ;  they  may  be  invoked  against  any  thing  alarm- 
ing,  against  bad  men  and  bad  spirits.*'  «  «  • 

Frarashis  and  Stars.^(p.  94).  ''  We  read  in  the  Mln6-khired : 
*'  All  the  innnmerable  stars  which  are  risible  are  called  the  frawuhU 
of  the  terrestrial  ones  [men  ?] ;   becaase  for  the  whole  creation 
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created  by  the  creator  Ormnsd,  for  the  bom  and  the  nnborn,  a 
fravashi  of  the  Bame  esseace  is  manifest'  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  frawuihisy  or  the  starSi  form  the  host  that  *  «  «  fights  against 
the  demons."  •  «  « 

Worship  of  the  Fravashis. — (p.  97).  "  As  in  the  case  of  other 
genii  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  mach  depends  on  the  satisfactory 
propiüation  of  \hefrava8hi9\  for  their  power,  and  consequent  actiTity, 
dependa  on  the  sacrifices.  Probably  they  were  worshipped  npon 
the  19th  day  of  each  month :  their  chief  feasts,  howeyer,  were  on 
the  intercalatory  days  added  to  the  year  at  its  termination.  Aboot 
that  time  the  fravashis  descend  to  the  earth,  and  stay  there  for  10 
nights,  eicpecting  to  be  met  with  appropriate  sacrifices  of  meat  and 
clothes.  (Yt.  13,  49).  [Compare  with  the  German  and  Sclavonian 
snperstitions.]  There  cannot  be  any  donbt  that  the  worship  of  the 
^avaskis  played  an  important  part  with  the  Iranians,  thongh  per- 
haps  more  in  private  than  in  pnblic.  It  wonld  appear  that  there 
were  two  difierent  sorts  of  it.  General,  certainly,  was  the  hero- 
worship— the  veneration  of  the  Paoiryötkaeshas  [pioas  men  before 
the  law].  With  this,  in  some  ages  perhaps,  the  worship  of  fravashis 
of  the  royal  family  was  combined.  The  ancestor-worship,  on  the 
other  band,  was  of  a  strictly  private  character." 

Aryan  Analogies. — (p.  98).  ^'The  cnstom  of  hononring  the  me- 
mory  of  ancestors  by  sacrifices  wonld  appear  to  have  been  charac- 
teristic  of  the  Indo-Germans  from  the  very  first  It  ia  for  this 
reason  that  qnite  strikmg  simüarities  are  fonnd  in  the  cnlt,  which  no 
donbt  refer  to  very  olden  times.  «  «  «  It  has  been  jnstly  pointed 
ont  that,  as  ihe  fravashis  are  conceived  as  stars,  so,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Hindooe,  the  blessed  men  beam  in  form  of  stars  (see 
Justif  Wörterbuch^  s.v.^  fravasht).  l^or  shonld  it  be  overlooked  that 
this  star-worship  is  very  like  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  host  men- 
tioned  in  the  Cid  Testament." 

Here,  then,  concerning  these  ancient  Aryans  of  Persia,  we  have, 
on  the  highest  anthority,  Statements  distinctly  proving  a  dominant 
ancestor-worship;  and  also  yielding  snpport  to  varions  of  the 
doctrines  set  forth  in  Part  I.  While  one  of  the  several  sonls 
possessed  by  each  individnal  (and  we  have  seen  that  varions  savages 
believe  in  two,  three,  and  even  fonr  sonls — shadow,  reflezion,  breath, 
heart)  the  fravashi  is  the  predominant  and  propitiated  sonl.  It 
is  snpposed  to  need  food,  Uke  the  other-self  of  the  dead  savage. 
Not  ordinary  men  only,  but  deities,  np  to  the  snpreme  one,  have 
each  hia  ghost,  implying  that  he  was  originally  a  man :  there  is 
god  and  the  '^  spirit  of  god  ";  as  among  the  Hebrews.  We  see, 
too,  that  these  fravashis  which  are  ancestral  ghosts,  become  the 
agents  to  whom  the  powers  of  snrronnding  objects  are  ascribed — 
fetich-ghosts.  We  see  that  they  have  peopled  the  heavens — ^have 
become  the  in-dwelling  agents  of  san,  moon,  and  stars«     And  we 
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See  tbat  worsbip  of  tbem,  beginniog  witb  worsbtp  of  thoee  of  tha 
familj  and  clan,  originales  in  time  the  worebip  of  more  conspicQOQS 
traditional  persons  as  ancient  beroes  and  gods ;  jast  as  amoag  the 
Fijians  and  otbers  at  the  present  daj. 

The  Accadian  Creed, — As  giren  by  M.  Lenormant,  in  bis  La 
Magie  chez  Us  Chaldeens,  tbe  foUowing  is  part  of  an  incantation 
against  pestilence: — ''De  la  fiSrre,  esprit  da  ciel,  eoaviens-t'en I 
Esprit  de  la  terre,  soaviens-t'en !  *  *  «  Esprits  m&Ies  et  femelles, 
seignenrs  des  ^toiles,  soarenez-voas  en !  «  «  «  Espritn  miles  et 
femelies  de  la  montagne  sublime,  sonvenez-roas  en  I  Esprits  mAles 
et  femelies  de  la  lami^re  de  vie,  sonvenez-Toas  en  t  «  •  •  Esprits 
femeUes  da  p^re  et  de  la  m^re  de  Moal-ge  [tbe  Assjrian  god.  Bei] 
soavenez-yoas  en !  *  *  «  Esprit  de  la  D^cnse-onde,  mire  de  l(a, 
souriens-t'en !  Esprit  de  Ninoaab,  fille  de  £a  (Noaab),  sooTiens- 
t*en  I  •  •  •  Esprit  du  diea  Feu,  pontife  snprtoe  sar  la  sarface  de  la 
tprre,  soaWens-t'en !  Here,  tben,  the  address  is  aniformlj  made  to 
gbosts ;  and  tbese  are  tbe  gbosts  of  beings  allied  bj  name  to  tradi- 
tional bnman  beings,  the  gbosts  of  beings  called  gods  and  goddesses, 
the  ghosts  regarded  as  lords  and  spirits  of  stars,  moantains,  fire. 

MedicevcU  AnthropomorphUm, — ^I  append  pari  of  the  Old-French 
yerses  referred  to  in  §  203,  which  have  been  pointed  oat  to  me  bj 
Mr.  Collier.  Thej  narrate  bow  Qod  went  to  Arras  to  take  lessons 
in  song-writipg  (Diez  roloit  d* Arras  les  mot^  aprendre);  bow  bi 
feil  ill ;  and  bow  he  was  cared  by  laaghing  at  a  trouv^ : — 

Quant  Diex  fo  malades,  por  Ini  rahaiti«r 
A  l'oBtel  !•  piinoe  se  vint  acointier  ; 
Compaignona  manda  por  eatadiier  : 
Foucnina,  li  ainsnes,  ki  bien  set  raianier 
De  compieaaioD,  d'astrenomiier ; 
Je  Ti  k'il  fiat  Din  le  coulenr  cangiar, 
Car  enoontra  loi  ne  ae  aiut  aidier. 


Bretiaus  s'est  vant^  k*a  Diu  a'en  in, 
Pias  qae  toot  li  antra  Teabaniera  : 
II  fiat  le  paon,  se  brail  avala, 
Celai  de  Beugin  trestout  porkia. 
Diex  en  eat  tel  joie,  de  ris  s'escreTa, 
De  le  Dialadie  treatoos  respaasa. 

Or  eat  Diex  waria  de  se  maladie. 
Gares  vint  laiens,  ce  fa  vilenie. 
Et  Bandes  Becons,  ki  niet  s'estndie 
En  träfe  et  en  yent  et  en  merderie. 
De  leur  mauvaist^  Diex  se  regramie, 
Que  ae  grana  quartaine  li  est  renforcie. 

erqui  et  Miehel,  Thiäire  Francis  am  3fayen  Ige,  pp. 


APPENDIX    B. 


[^TTumgh  in  the  text,  while  seUing  forth  that  negative  criticism  on  tht 
9%thological  theory  which  i$  cmstituted  hy  an  qppoaed  theary,  I  have 
incidentaüy  made  aome  positive  criticiemSy  I  have  prefen'ed  not  to 
encumber  the  argument  with  many  ofthese ;  nor  can  I  here  afford  space 
for  a  lengthened  exposition  of  reaeomfor  rejecting  the  mythological  theory, 
Whatfqüow  must  he  regarded  €L8  merely  the  heade  of  an  argumenta  the 
elaboration  qf  which  tnust  he  leß  to  the  readerJ] 

1.  Tbat  a  more  special  science  cannot  be  fully  anderstood  until 
tbe  more  geoeral  science  inclading  it  is  anderstood,  i&  self-evident ; 
and  it  is  a  corollary  tbat  conclosions  drawn  from  the  more  special 
canuot  be  depended  on  in  tbe  absence  of  conclnsions  drawn  from  the 
more  general.  .  Hence  philological  proofs  are  antrnstworthj  nnle8^ 
sopported  by  psycbological  proofs.  Not  to  study  tbe  pbenomena  of 
mind  by  immediate  Observation,  but  to  stady  them  mediately  throngh 
the  pbeoomena  of  langnage,  is  necessarily  to  introdoce  additional 
soorces  of  error.  In  tbe  Interpretation  of  evolving  thonghts,  there 
are  liabilities  to  mistake.  In  the  Interpretation  of  evolving  words 
and  verbal  forms,  tbere  are  other  liabilities  to  mistake.  And  to 
contemplate  the  mental  development  throngh  the  lingoistic  develop: 
ment,  is  to  encounter  a  double  set  of  risks.  Thougb  evidence 
derived  from  the  growtb  of  words  is  nseful  as  collateral  evidence,  it 
is  of  little  use  by  itself;  and  cannot  compare  in  validity  with 
evidence  derived  from  the  growtb  of  ideas.  Hence. the  method  of 
tbe  mytbologists,  who  argue  from  the  pbenomena  which  the  Symbols 
present,  instead  of  arguing  from  the  pbenomena  symbolized,  is  a 
misleading  method. 

One  Illustration  will  snffice.  In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  on  March  Slst,  1871,  Prof.  Max  Müller  said— ''Tbe 
Zulus  call  the  soul  tlie  shadow,  and  euch  ie  the  inßuence  oj 
ianguage  tbat,  even  against  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  the  Zulus 
believe  that  a  dead  body  can  cast  no  shadow,  because  the  shadow 
— or,  as  we  should  say,  tbe  ghost — bas  departed  from  it."  Here 
the  explanation  is  regarded  as  entirely  liuguistic.  The  course  of 
tbouglit  which,  among  so  many  races,  bas  led  to  Identification  of 
»onl  and  shadow,  and  which  bas  for  its  corollary  the  departure  of 
the  soul  or  shadow  at  death,  is  ignored.     Those  who  have  digested 
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tbe  abandant  evidence  givcD  in  the  text^  will  see  how  profonnd  ü 
the  misconception  caased. 

2.  Ja  another  way — ^allied  thoagh  dlfferent — does  the  method  of 
tbe  mjthologists  reverse  the  right  method.  They  set  oat  with  tbo 
ideas  and  feelings  possessed  hj  the  civilised.  Carrying  these  with 
them  they  stndy  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  tbe  semi-ciyilized.  And 
thence  they  descend  by  inference  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the 
nncirilized.  Beginning  with  the  complex  they  get  from  it  the 
factors  of  the  simple.  How  great  are  the  errors  to  be  anticipated, 
an  analogy  will  show.  So  long  as  biologistis  gathered  their  caurdinal 
conceptions  from  mnch-dereloped  organisms  their  interpretatioos 
were  quite  wrong ;  and  they  were  set  right  only  when  they  begao 
to  stndy  little-dereloped  organisms — ^the  lower  types  aad  the 
embryos  of  the  higher  types.  Tbat  the  teeth,  thongh  rooted  in  the 
jaws,  do  not  belong  to  tbe  skeleton,  bat  are  dermal  stractnrea,  is  a 
trnth  whicb  no  anatomist,  dealing  with  adult  mammals  only,  woald 
eyer  bare  imagined ;  and  tbis  is  bat  a  sample  of  maltitadinoos 
reyelations  made  by  examining  animals  in  the  order  of  asoending 
evolntion.  Similarly  with  social  phenomena,  inclading  the  Systems 
of  beliefs  raen  bare  f ormed.  Tbe  order  of  ascending  eyolation  most 
be  followed  here  too  :  the  key  to  their  beliefs  can  be  foand  only  in 
tbe  ideas  of  the  lowest  raees. 

8.  The  distorting  effect  of  traeing  the  genesis  of  beliefs  from 
above  downwards,  instead  of  traeing  it  from  below  npwards,  is 
exemplified  in  tbe  postnlate  of  Prof.  Max  MttUer,  that  there  was 
at  first  a  high  coneeption  of  deity  which  mythology  corropted. 
He  says  that  *^  tbe  more  we  go  back,  the  more  we  exaroine  the 
earliest  germs  of  erery  religion,  the  pnrer,  I  believe,  we  shall  find 
tbe  conceptions  of  the  Deity."  Now,  nnless  we  assome  that 
Prof.  Max  Müller  is  nnacqnainted  with  such  facts  as  are  bronght 
togetber  in  Part  I.,  we  shall  here  recognize  a  perversion  of  thooght 
caased  by  looking  at  them  in  the  wrong  order.  We  shall  be  the 
more  obliged  to  recognize  tbis,  on  remembering  that  his  lingnistic 
researches  famish  bim  with  abandant  proofs  that  men  in  low  stages 
have  no  terms  capable  of  expressing  the  idea  of  a  Universal  Power; 
and  can,  therefore,  according  to  his  own  dpctrine,  hare  no  snch  idea. 
Lacking  words  even  for  low  generalities  and  abstractions,  it  ii 
atterly  impossible  that  tbe  savage  shoald  have  words  in  which  to 
frame  a  coneeption  nniting  high  generality  with  high  abstractness. 
Holding  so  nnwarranted  a  postnlate,  it  is  yery  improbable  that  Prof. 
Max  Müller's  mythological  interpretations,  harmonized  as  we  masi 
rappose  with  tbis  postnlate,  can  be  trne. 

4.  Tbe  law  of  rhythm  in  its  social  applicatlons,  implies  that  alte^ 
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natioDS  of  opinion  will  be  riolent  in  proportioa  as  cpinions  are 
extreme.  Politics,  Religion,  Morels,  all  fornish  examples.  After 
an  UDqoalified  acceptance  of  the  Christian  creed,  those  who  inqnired 
passed  to  unqnalified  rejeotion  of  it  as  an  inrentton  of  priests :  both 
conrses  being  wrong.  Similarly,  after  belief  in  classic  legends  aa 
entirelj  trae,  there  comes  repniiation  of  them  as  entirelj  fabe :  now 
prixed  as  historical  fact,  they  are  now  thrown  aside  as  nothiog  bat 
fiction.  Both  of  these  jadgments  are  likelj  to  prove  erroneoas. 
Being  sore  that  the  momentnm  of  reaction  will  carry  opinion  too 
far,  we  may  conclnde  that  these  legends  are  neither  wholly  trne 
aor  wholly  nntrne. 

5.  The  assnmption  that  any  declded  dirision  can  be  made  be- 
tween  legend  and  history  is  nntenable.  To  snppose  that  at  a 
certain  stage  we  pass  snddenly  f rom  the  mythical  to  the  historical, 
13  absnrd.  Progreas,  growing  arts,  increasing  knowledge,  more 
settled  life,  imply  a  gradnal  transition  from  traditions  containing 
little  fact  and  much  fancy,  to  traditions  containing  litUe  fancy  and 
mach  facU  There  can  be  no  break — no  marked  change.  Hence 
any  theory  which  deals  with  traditions  as  thongh,  before  the 
time  when  they  are  classed  as  historic,  they  are  entirely  nnhistoric, 
is  inevitably  wrong.  It  mnst  be  assnmed  that  the  earlier  the  story 
the  smaller  the  historio  nndeos;  bat  that  some  historic  nadeas 
habitaally  exists.    Mythologists  ignore  this  implication. 

6.  If  we  look  at  the  ignoring  of  this  implication  ander  another 
aspect,  we  shall  be  still  more  startled  by  it  A  growing  society 
Coming  at  length  to  reeorded  erents,  most  hare  passed  throngh  a 
long  series  of  anrecorded  events.  The  more  striking  of  snch  will 
be  transmitted  orally.  That  is  to  say,  every  early  nation  which  has 
a  written  history,  had,  before  that,  an  anwritten  history,  the  most 
remarkable  pails  of  which  survived  in  traditions  more  er  less  dis- 
torted.  If,  now,  the  alleged  doing  of  heroes,  demi-gods,  and  deities, 
which  precede  deinite  history,  are  recognized  aa  these  distorted 
traditions,  the  reqnirement  is  satisfied.  If,  otherwise,  we  say  that 
these  are  myths,  then  there  comes  the  qnestion — Where  are  all  the 
distorted  traditions  of  actnal  events  t  Any  hypothesis  which  does 
not  fnrnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  qnestion  is  ont  of  coort. 

7.  The  natnre  of  pre-historic  legends  snggests  a  fnrther  objec- 
tion.  In  the  lives  of  savages  and  barbarians  the  chief  occurrences 
are  wars.  Hence  the  trait  common  to  mythologies — Indiau,  Qreek, 
Babylonian,  Tibetan,  Mexican,  Polynesian,  etc. — ^that  the  early  deeds 
narrated,  even  inclnding  the  events  of  creation,  take  the  form  of 
fightings,  harmonizes  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  expanded 
and  idealiaed  stories  of  hnman  transactions.    3at  this  trait  is  not 
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eongraoas  with  the  hypothesis  that  thej  are  fictions  derised  to 
explain  the  genesis  and  order  of  Natare.  Thongh  the  mythologist 
imagioes  the  phenomena  to  be  thas  natarally  formalated ;  tiiere  is  no 
evidence  that  they  tend  thas  to  formalate  themseWes  in  the  ande- 
veloped  mind.  To  see  this,  it  needa  bat  to  ask  whether  an  nntaoght 
cbild,  looking  at  the  sarroanding  world  and  its  changes,  woold  think 
of  them  as  the  prodacts  of  battles. 

8.  The  study  of  saperstitions  by  desoending  analysis  inetead  of 
by  asceading  synthesis,  misleads  in  another  way.  It  saggests 
caases  of  Natare- worship  which  do  not  exist  The  nndereloped 
mind  has  neither  the  emotional  tendencies  nor  the  intellectaal  ten- 
dencies  which  mythologists  assnme. 

Note,  first,  that  the  ideas  and  feelings  oot  of  which  worship 
really  grows,  as  shown  in  Part  I.,  are  displayed  by  all  fonns  of  the 
ondeveioped  mind — ^by  the  miad  of  the  sayage,  by  the  mind  of  the 
civilifled  child,  by  the  mind  of  the  ci?ilized  adnlt  in  its  ancoltored 
State.  Dread  of  ghosts  is  common  to  them  all.  The  horror  the 
child  feels  when  alone  in  the  dark,  and  the  fear  of  a  rustio  passing  a 
charchyard  by  night,  show  as  the  still-continaed  feeling  which  we 
have  foand  to  be  the  essential  element  of  primitive  religions.  If,  then, 
this  sentiment  excited  by  snpposed  invisible  beings,  which  prompts 
the  savage  to  worship,  is  a  sentiment  conspicnoas  in  the  yonng  and 
Ignorant  among  oarselres ;  we  may  infer  that  if  the  sayage  has  an 
allied  seatiment  prompting  worship,  this,  also,  while  manifest  in  him, 
mnst  be  similarly  manifest  in  onr  own  yoang  and  Ignorant. 

So,  too,  with  the  thoaght-element  which  mythologists  ascribe  to 
the  savage.  The  specalatiTe  tendency  which  they  sappose  caases 
primitive  interpretations  of  Natare,  is  a  tendency  which  he  sfaoold 
habitaally  display,  and  which  the  least  developed  o{  the  civilized 
shoald  also  display.    Observe  the  facts  ander  both  these  heads. 

9.  The  familiär  San  excites  in  the  child  no  awe  whatever.  Re- 
calling  his  boyhood,  no  ooe  can  recall  any  feeling  of  fear  drawn  oot 
by  this  most  striking  object  in  Natare,  or  any  sign  of  sach  feeling 
in  his  companions.  Again,  what  peasant  or  what  servant-girl  be- 
trays  the  slightest  revereace  for  the  San?  Oazed  at  occasionally, 
admired  perhaps  when  setting,  it  is  regarded  withont  even  a  tinge 
of  the  sentiment  called  worship.  Such  allied  sentiment  as  arises 
(and  it  is  bat  an  allied  sentiment)  arises  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
caltared,  to  whom  science  has  revealed  the  rastness  of  the  TJnirerse. 
Similarly  with  other  familiär  things.  A  labonrer  hos  not  eren 
respect  for  the  Earth  be  digs ;  still  less  any  sach  emotion  as  might 
lend  him  to  treat  it  as  a  deity.  It  is  trae  that  the  child  may  be 
awed  by  a  thanderstorm  and  that  the  Ignorant  may  look  with 
saperstiiioas  terror  at  a  comet ;  bat  these  are  not  asaa)  and  orderly 
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occnrrences.  Daily  experienoes  prore  that  sarroandiDg  objects  and 
powers,  however  great,  excite  no  religioas  emotioc  in  nndereloped 
miods,  if  they  are  common  and  not  sapposed  to  be  dangerous. 

And  this,  whioh  analogy  saggests  as  the  State  of  the  savage  miod, 
is  the  State  wliich  trayeliers  describe.  The  lowest  typcs  of  men  are 
devoid  of  wonder.  As  shown  in  §  45,  they  do  not  marrel  even 
at  remarkable  things  they  nefer  saw  before,  so  long  as  there  ia 
Dothing  alarming  abont  them.  And  if  their  sarprise  is  not  aroosed 
by  these  nnfamiliar  things,  still  less  is  it  aronsed  by  the  things  wit* 
«essed  daily  from  birtb.  What  is  more  marrelloas  than  flame  ? — 
Coming  no  one  sees  whence,  moving,  making  sonnds,  intangible  and 
yet  barttDg  the  hands,  deFooring  things  and  then  yanishing.  Yet 
the  lowest  raoes  are  not  characterized  by  fire-worship. 

Direct  and  indireet  evidence  thos  nnite  to  show  ns  that  in  the 
primitive  man,  there  does  not  ex  ist  that  sentiment  which  Nature* 
worship  presupposes.  And  long  before  mental  eyolation  initiatea 
it,  the  Barth  and  the  Heayens  have  beeu  peopled  by  the  super» 
nataral  beings,  derived  from  ghosts,.  which  really  draw  ont  hia 
hopes  and  fears,  and  prompt  his  oflferings  and  prayers. 

10.  Similarly  with  the  implied  thonght-element.  The  Ignorant 
among  onrselyes  are  nnspecnlative  They  show  scarcely  any  rational 
cnrio9ity  respeeting  eren  the  most  imposing  natural  phenomena. 
What  rnstic  asks  a  qnestion  as  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Sunt 
When  does  he  think  aboat  the  cause  of  the  Moon's  changee  ?  What 
sign  does  he  giye  of  a  wish  to  know  how  clouds  are  formed?  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  his  mind  ever  entertained  a  thonght  concern- 
ing  the  origin  of  the  windsl  Not  only  is  there  an  absence  of  any 
tendency  to  inqnire,  bnt  there  is  utter  indifiference  when  explanation 
ia  ofFered.  He  accepts  these  common-place  things  as  matters  of 
conrse,  which  it  does  not  concem  him  to  account  for. 

It  is  thus,  also,  with  the  sayage.  Even  in  the  absence  of  proof 
it  wonld  be  inferable  that  if  the  great  mass  of  minds  in  our  own 
race  are  thus  unspeculative,  the  minds  of  inferior  races  must  be  still 
more  nnspecnlative.  Bnt,  as  was  shown  in  §  46,  we  have  direct 
proof.  Absence  of  rational  cnriosity  is  habitually  remarked  by 
travellers  among  the  lowest  races.  That  which  Dr.  Rink  says  of 
the  Esqnimanx,  that  '*  extstence  in  general  is  accepted  as  a  fact, 
without  auy  speculation  as  to  its  primitive  origin,"  is  said  by  others 
in  kindred  ways  of  various  rüde  peoples.  Nay,  savages  even  ridicole 
as  foolish,  qnestions  abont  the  ordlnary  conrse  of  Nature ;  no  matter 
how  conspicuous  the  changes  displayed. 

Thns  the  intellectual  factor,  too,  implied  by  the  alleged  mytho- 
poeic  tendency,  is  wanting  in  early  stages ;  and  advancing  intelligence 
does  not  begin  to  manifest  it  nntil  long  after  the  ghost-theory  has 
originated  a  mecbanism  of  caasation. 
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11.  Joined  with  these  two  erroaeoas  assomptions  b  Uie  saBomp* 
iioiiy  also  erroneoas,  that  the  primitire  man  is  giyen  io  '^  imaginatira 
fictions."  Here  is  another  mu^ke  cansed  by  aa^ibing  to  ondeFeloped 
Datnres,  the  traits  which  deTeloped  natares  ezhibit.  As  shown  in 
§  47,  the  savage  is  characterized  by  lack  of  imaginatioD ;  and  fictioo, 
implyiDg  imaginatioo,  arises  only  as  civilization  progresaes.  The 
man  of  low  type  no  more  inrents  stories  than  he  inrenta  tools  or 
processes ;  bnt  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  prodncts  of  hi« 
actirity  erolve  by  small  modifications.  Among  inferior  races  the 
oaly  germ  of  that  which  eventnally  becomes  literatnre,  is  the 
narrative  of  events.  The  safage  teUs  the  occorrenoes  of  to-day's 
chase,  the  feats  of  the  fight  that  happened  yesterday,  the  sac- 
cesses  of  his  father  who  lateLy  died«  the  triomphs  of  his  tiibe  in  a 
past  generation.  Withont  the  slightest  idea  of  making  marreUoiis 
stories,  he  makes  them  nnawares.  Haring  only  rade  speech  fall  of 
metaphor ;  bemg  prompted  by  Taoity  and  anchecked  by  regpard  for 
trnth ;  immeasnrabiy  tsrednloos  himself  and  liatened  to  by  his 
descendants  with  absolnte  faith;  his  narratiyes  rapidly  become 
monstroQsly  exaggerated,  and  erentnally  direrge  so  widely  from 
possibility,  that  to  ns  they  seem  mere  freaks  of  fancy. 

On  stadying  facta  instead  of  trnsting  to  hypotbe^s  we  aeo  this 
to  be  the  origin  of  primitiye  legends.  Looked  at  apart  from  pre- 
coaceptions^  the  eridenoe  (see  DeaeripHve  Sociologtfj  ^JBsthetic 
Products  ")  shows  that  tfaere  is  originally  no  mythopoeic  tendencj; 
bnt  that  the  so-called  myth  begins  with  a  story  of  hnman  adren- 
tnre.    Ilence  this  assnmed  f  actor  also  is  wanting. 

12.  Ooe  more  snpposition  is  mada  for  which  there  is^  in  lika 
manner,  no  Warrant.  The  argoment  of  the  mythologists  proceeds 
on  the  assnmption  that  early  peoples  were  ineritably  betrayed  into 
personalizing  abstract  nonns.  Haring  got  certain  symbob  for 
abstractions  (either  by  evolntion  or  eise,  it  wonld  seem,  from  roots 
snpematnrally  given);  and  having,  by  imphcation,  got  a  oorre- 
sponding  power  of  abstract  thinking ;  it  is  alleged  that  the  barbarian 
tberenpon  began  to  deprivehis  rerbal  symbols  of  their  abstractoess. 
This  remarkableprocessis  one  of  which  clear  proof  might  have  been 
expected ;  batnone  is  forthcoming.  We  have,  indeed,  in  his  ChipSj  etc. 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  55X  the  assertion  of  Prof.  Max  Müller  that  ^^aa  long 
as  people  thooght  in  langnage,  it  was  simply  impossible  to  speak  of 
moming  or  eveniog,  of  spring  and  winter,  withont  giiing  to  these 
conceptions  something  of  an  indiridnal,  active,  aexnal^  and  at  last 
personal  character'*;  (i.e.,  having,  somehow,  or^^inally  got  them 
withont  concrete  meanings,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  making 
their  meanings  concrete);  bnt  to  establish  the  alleged  impoesibility 
something  more  than  this  anthoritatire  Statement  is  deeirable.  And 
oonsidering  that  the  yalidity  of  the  entire  theory  dependa  on  tha 
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troth  of  this  proposltion,  one  might  have  looked  for  an  elaborate 
demonstnition  of  it.  Sarelj  the  speech  of  the  UDcivilized  shoold 
f arDisli  abandant  materials. 

Instead,  I  find  put  in  evidence  certain  personalizations  of  ab- 
stracts  made  by  oarselFes.  Prof.  Max  Müller  qnotes  passages  in 
which  Wordswortb  speaks  of  Religion  as  a  ^*  mother/'  of  *^  father 
Time,"  of  "  Prost's  inexorable  tooth,"  of  "  Winter  like  a  trareller 
old,**  of  *^  langbing  honrs."  Bat  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  these,  where  not  directly  traceable  to  the  personagea 
of  classic  mythology,  bare  obrionsly  ariaen  bj  conscions  or  nn- 
eonscions  Imitation  of  classic  modes  of  ezpression,  to  which  onr 
poets  have  been  habitnated  from  boyhood.  And  then,  in  the  second 
place,  we  find  no  trace  of  a  tendency  fbr  this  fanciful  personaliza- 
tion  to  generate  beliefs  in  actnal  personalides ;  and  nnless  such  a 
tendency  is  proved,  nothing  is  proved. 

13.  Sanskrit  ß,  indeed,  said  to  yield  eridence  of  this  persooaliza- 
tion.  Bat  the  evidence,  instead  of  being  direct,  is  remotely  inferen- 
tial ;  and  the  inferences  are  drawn  from  materials  arbitrarily  selected. 

How  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  mode  cf  dealing  with 
the  langnage  of  the  Yedas,  may  be  inferred  from  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Vedic  Statements.  Appeal  is  professedly  made  to  the  ideas  of 
highest  antiqaity,  as  being,  according  to  theory,  freest  from  mytho- 
poßic  corrnptions.  Bnt  only  snch  of  these  ideas  as  snit  the  hypo- 
thesis  are  taken ;  and  ideas  of  as  high,  and  indeed  of  higher, 
antiqaity,  which  conflict  with  it  are  ignored.  Of  nnmeroos  cases, 
Lere  is  one.  Soma-worship  being  common  to  the  Kig- Yeda  and  the 
Zend-Avesta,  is  thereby  proved  to  have  existed  before  the  diffusion 
of  the  Aryans.  «Fnrther,  as  before  shown  (§  178),  the  Rig*Yeda 
itself  calls  Soma  "  the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods,"  ^^  the  gene- 
rator  of  hymns,  of  Dyans,  of  PrithivI,  of  Agni,  of  Sarya,  of  Indra, 
and  of  Yishna."  According  to  this  highest  anthority,  then,  these 
f^o-called  Natnre-gods  were  not  the  earliest.  They  were  preceded 
by  Soma,  **  king  of  gods  and  men,"  who  "  confers  immortality  on 
gods  and  men " :  the  alleged  snn-god,  Indra,  being  named  as  per- 
forming  his  great  deeds  ander  the  Inspiration  of  Soma.  Hence  if 
antiqnity  of  idea,  as  proved  both  by  the  direct  «Statements  of  the 
Rig- Yeda  itself,  and  by  commnnity  of  idea  with  the  Zend-Avesta,  is 
to  be  taken  as  the  test ;  it  is  clear  that  Natnre-worship  was  not 
primordial  among  the  Aryans. 

If  we  look  more  closely  at  the  data  taken  from  this  ^^  book  with 
seven  seals  "  (which  is  Prof.  Max  Müller's  name  for  the  book  from 
which,  strangely  enongh,  he  draws  sach  positive  conclasions)  and 
ohserve  how  they  are  dealt  with,  we  do  not  find  onrselves  re- 
assared.  The  word  cfyauSf  which  is  a  cardinal  word  in  the  mytho- 
logical  theory,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  root  d^u,  to  beam.    In 
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Us  essay  oa  '' Comparaiiye  Mythologj,''  Prof.  Max  Müller 'says 
of  it— '^A  root  of  this  rieh  and  expaiisi?e  meaning  would  be 
applicable  to  many  conceptioDS :  the  dawo,  the  son,  the  aky,  the 
day,  the  stars,  the  eyes,  the  ocean,  aod  the  meadow."  May  we  not 
add  that  a  root  of  snch  yarioas  meanings,  vagae  in  proportion 
to  their  moltiplicity,  lends  itself  to  ioterpretations  that  are  propor- 
tionately  uncertain  ?  The  like  holda  throaghoat.  Ooe  of  the  per« 
sonalized  Vedic  gods,  inferred  to  have  beea  origioally  a  Natare-god, 
ia  the  Earth.  We  are  told  that  there  are  twenty-one  Vedic  names 
for  the  Earth.  We  also  learo  that  these  names  were  applicable  to 
yarioas  other  things ;  and  that  conseqnently  ''  earth,  riyer,  sky, 
dawn,  cow,  and  speech,  woald  become  homonyms,"  On  wbich 
Statements  onr  comment  may  be,  that  as  homonymoos  words  are, 
by  their  definiUon,  eqniyocal  or  ambigaoos,  tranalations  of  them 
in  particnlar  cases  mnst  be  correspondingly  questiouable.  No 
donbt  roots  that  are  so ''  rieh,"  allow  ample  play  to  imagination,  and 
greatly  facilitate  the  reaehing  desired  resalts.  Bat  by  as  mach  as 
they  afford  scope  for  possible  inferenees,  by  so  mach  do  they  dimi- 
nish  the  probability  of  any  one  inferenoe.* 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  Interpretation  thas  made  by  arbitrary 
manipnlation  Of  ill-nnderstood  materials,  is  made  in  pursaance  of 
what  seems  a  self-eontradieting  doetrine.  On  the  one  band, 
primitive  Aryans  are  described  as  haying  had  a  speech  fonned  from 
roots,  ia  sach  manner  that  the  abstraet  idea  of  proUcting  preceded 
the  eoncrete  idea  of  afather»  On  the  other  band,  of  aneient  Aryans 
Coming  af ter  these  primitive  Aryan»,  we  are  told  that  they  '<  couid 
only  speak  and  think  **  in  personal  figures :  of  neeessity  they  spoke,  not 
of  snnset,  bat  of  the  <'  snn  growing  old  " — ^not  of  sanrise,  bnt  of  *'  Night 
giying  birth  to  a  brilliant  child" — not  of  Spring,  bat  of  ^^  the  San 
or  the  Sky  embracing  the  earth."  So  that  the  race  who  made  their 
concretes  ont  of  abstracts,  are  described  as  led  into  these  Nature- 

*  How  doubtftil  mnst  be  these  interpretations  maj  be  jndged  from  th« 
following^  sjnonymtf  and  homonyms  for  the  Snn,  taken  from  the  Saugkrii 
JhcHonanf  of  Mr.  Monier  Williams.  Sura — a  god,  divinity,  deitj»  a  symbo- 
lical  ezpression  for]  the  namber  33 ;  a  sage,  leamed  man,  tbe  snn.,  Sura — the 
8un ;  the  Soma ;  a  wise  or  leamed  man,  teacher ;  a  hero,  king.  Sura — a  hero, 
warrior,  champion,  ^alianfc  man,  great  or  mighty  man ;  a  Uon,  a  boar ;  the 
sun,  X.  pr.  of  certain  plants  and  trees.  SavUri — a  gsnerator ;  «an ;  epithet 
of  Indra  and  Siva ;  a  particnlar  plant.  Arka — a  r^,  flash  of  ligbtning,  sun 
fire,  crystal,  copper,  N.  of  Indra  and  of  a  plant;  menibrum  viriU,  hymn, 
Singer,  Icarned  man,  eider  brotber,  food.  ^ryama»— a  bosom  friend,  play- 
f  ellow,  N.  pr.,  sun,  Asclepias  plant  Vivasvai — ^N.  pr.  of  the  Snn,  Aruna,  and 
othen.  SirdJkara — N.  pr.,  a  crow,  the  tunflower,  snn.  And  there  are  serenl 
othert.  Thongh  these  are  from  a  general  Sanskiit  Dictionary,  and  njt  from 
a  Dietionary  of  Vedic  Sanskrit,  yet  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  Vedic 
Sanskrit  is  as  vague  or  vagner,  unless  it  he  affirmed  that  langnagüs  becoms 
•ess  8])ecific  as  they  dewlop. 
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inyths  by  tbeir  inability  to  ezpress  abstracts  ezcept  in  terms  of 
ooDcretesI 

May  we  not  say,  then,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  personalization  of 
abstracts,  ansnpported  by  evidence  which  existing  races  farnish,  is 
not  made  probable  by  inferences  thos  drawn  from  ancient  eyideoce  f 

14.  We  need  not,  howerer,  ieave  off  simply  with  the  conclasion 
that  the  hypothesis  is  nnsostained.  Happily  we  are  farnished  with 
a  definite  test,  which,  I  thiok,  completely  disproves  it. 

As  part  of  the  reason  why  abstract  nouns  and  collectire 
nonns  became  personalized,  Prof.  Max  Müller  says : — ^  Now,  in 
ancient  kngnages  every  one  of  these  words  had  necessarily  a  termi- 
natton  expressive  of  gender,  and  this  natnrally  prodoced  in  the 
mind  the  corresponding  idea  of  sex."  Here  the  implication  is  that 
the  ose  of  a  name  carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  sex  in  the  thing 
named,  therefore  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  something  living ;  since 
living  things  alone  possess  the  differences  expres»^!  by  gender. 
Observe,  now,  the  converse  proposition  necessarily  going  with  this. 
It  is  implied  that  in  the  absence  of  a  termination  indicating  a  mas- 
culine  or  feminine  natnre  in  an  abstract  nonn,  any  liability  there 
may  be  to  gi?e  more  concreteness  to  its  meaning,  will  not  be  joined 
with  a  liability  to  ascribe  sex  to  it.  There  will  be  no  tendency  to 
personalize  it  accompanying  the  tendency  to  make  it  concreto; 
bnt  it  will  become  a  nenter  concreto.  Unquostionably  if  a  termi- 
nation implying  sex,  and  therefore  implying  life,  therefore  implies 
Personality ;  where  there  is  no  termination  implying  sex,  no  impli- 
cation that  there  is  life  and  personality  will  arise.  It  foliows,  then, 
that  peoples  whose  words  have  no  genders  will  not  personalize  the 
powers  of  natnre.  Bat  the  facts  directly  contradict  this  inference. 
^^  There  are  no  terminations  denoting  gender  in  Qnichna,"  the 
langnage  of  the  ancient  Pernvians ;  and  yet  the  ancient  Pernvians 
bad  personalized  natural  objects  and  powers — Mountains,  Sun, 
Moon,  the  Earth,  the  Sea,  etc.;  and  the  like  absence  of  genders  and 
presence  of  Natnre-worship,  occurred  among  the  Chibchas,  and 
among  the  Central  Americans.  Thns  we  have  nndeniable  proof 
that  personalization  of  the  great  inanimate  objects  and  agents,  has 
no  such  lingnistic  cause  as  that  alleged. 

15.  The  many  reasons  for  rejecting  the  interpretations  which 
mythologists  offer  ns,  thns  fall  into  several  groups. 

Some  of  them  are  ä  priori,  The  method  adopted  is  donbly 
wrong — wrong  as  seeking  in  the  characters  of  words,  explanations 
which  shonld  be  songht  in  the  mental  phenomen  symbolized  by 
those  words;  and  wrong  as  seeking  in  develope  thoughts  and 
feelings  the  keys  to  nndeveloped  ones,  instead  of  the  converse.  The 
assanaption,  associated  with  this  method,  that  the  hnman  mind  had 
originally  a  conception  of  deity  such  as  we  now  call  pnre,  i:$  directly 
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contradicted  by  the  evideace  which  the  nncivilized  present;  aad 
saicidally  implies  tbat  there  were  abstract  thoagbts  before  thero  was 
evea  aa  approach  to  words  abstract  enoagb  to  convej  them. 

A  second  groap  of  d  priori  reasons  is  otberwise  derived.  Tbe 
mytbological  tbeory  tacitly  assnmes  tbat  some  clear  dinsion  can  be 
made  between  legend  and  history ;  instead  of  recognizing  the  tmth 
tbat  in  tbe  narratires  of  events  there  is  a  slowly  increasing  ratio 
of  trath  to  error.  Ignoring  the  necessary  implication  that  before 
definite  history,  nameroua  partially-trae  stories  mnst  be  cnrrrat» 
it  recognizes  no  extensive  groap  of  distorted  traditions  of  actnal 
events.  And  then,  instead  of  seeing  in  tbe  common  cbaracter  of 
so-called  myths,  that  they  describe  combat»  of  beings  nsing  wea- 
pons,  evidence  that  they  arose  ont  of  hnman  transactions ;  mytho- 
logists  assnme  that  the'  order  of  Nature  presenta  itself  to  the 
nndereloped  mind  in  terms  of  rictories  and  defeats. 

Of  ä  posteriori  reasons  for  rejecting  the  tbeory,  come,  first,  those 
embodied  in  denials  of  its  premisses.  It  is  not  troe,  as  tacitly  all^ed, 
that  the  primitive  man  looks  at  the  powers  of  Natnre  with  awe.  It 
is  not  trne  tbat  he  specalates  abont  their  characters  and  caoses.  It 
is  not  trne  that  he  has  a  tendency  to  make  fictions.  Every  one  of 
these  alleged  faotora  of  the  mythopceic  process,  thoagh  present  in 
the  dereloped  mind,  is  absent  from  the  andeveloped  mind,  where  the 
theory  assnmes  it 

Yet  farther  reasois  are  forthcoming.  From  premisses  anwar« 
ranted  by  evidence,  the  conclasions  are  reached  by  processes  which 
are  illegitimate.  It  is  implied  that  men,  haring  origmaliy  bad  cer- 
tain  signs  of  abstract  conceptions,  and  therefore  power  of  forming 
sueh  conceptions,  were  obiiged,  afterwards,  to  speak  and  think  in 
more  concreto  terms— a  reversal  of  direction  not  to  be  admitted 
withont  strong  evidence.  The  formation  of  ideal  persons  oat  of 
abstract  nouns,  which  is  ascribed  to  thU  necessity,  ongbt  to  be 
clearly  demonstrated  from  the  Speech  of  existing  low  races,  which 
it  is  not.  Instead,  we  have  dednctions  from  an  ancient  Sanskrit 
work,  onintelligible  to  the  extent  of  haring  seven  seals,  from  which 
conclasions  called  anqnestionable  are  drawn  by  taking  some  State* 
ments  and  ignoring  others,  and  by  gifing  to  words  which  bare  a 
score  meanings  tnose  most  congraons  with  the  desired  conclnsion. 

Finally  comes  the  fact  which,  even  were  the  argnment  in  general 
as  yalid  as  it  is  fallacioas,  woald  be  fatal  to  it — ^the  fact  that 
personalization  of  nataral  powers,  said  to  be  suggested  by  verbal 
terminations  expressive  of  sex,  occors  jast  as  mach  where  thero  are 
no  sach  terminations. 
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ADDENDA. 


Conßision  of  Dreams  and  iSea/ttief.— Light  is  ihr o wo  by  many 
dailj  experiences  on  tbe  genesis  of  primitive  ideas,  if  we  do  bat  note 
their  Big^ificance.  Occa^ionally  we  hear  it  remarked  of  dreams 
that  their  seemiog  actaality  affected  the  feelings  for  some  time 
afcer  awakeniog :  an  impression  like  that,  say,  of  escape  from  real 
dttDger,  coatinaing  after  recogoition  of  the  fact  that  tbe  danger  was 
ideal.  Tbe  tendency  of  an  extremely  vivid  dream  thas  to  generale 
an  emotion  such  as  accompanies  reality,  not  nnfreqaently  leads 
to  belief  in  its  reality.  Since  the  passages  of  tbe  foregoing 
Appendix  were  pnt  together  and  stereotyped,  I  have  met  with 
striking  proofs  of  tbia.  In  a  Company  of  less  tban  a  dozen  pe^- 
sons,  tbree  testified  to  having  in  childhood  bad  such  vivid  dreams 
of  fljing  down  Blairs,  and  being  impresaed  so  strongly  with  tbe  ex- 
periences as  real,  that  tbey  actoally  tried  to  fly  down  stairs ;  and  ono 
of  them  suffered  from  an  injared  ankle  conseqaent  on  the  attempt. 

Now  if  dream-experiences  and  waking  experiences  can  be  thos 
confonnded  by  children  among  onrselves,  notwithstanding  the 
discriminations  whicb  tbey  have  beard  made  by  adalts,  notwith- 
standing the  nse  of  words  implying  tbe  contrast,  and  not- 
withstanding the  conception  that  has  been  giren  to  .them  of  mind 
as  an  indwelling  entity  distinct  from  body;  it  is  obrioDS  that 
primitive  men,  lacking  tbis  theory  of  mind,  lacking  words  in  whicb 
to  express  many  perceivable  distinctions,  and  lacking,  too,  Instruc- 
tion from  the  more  coltivated,  at  tbe  same  time  that  they  are  withont 
snch  organized  knowledge  as  serves  to  check  crednlity,  will  in- 
evitably  make  tbis  confnsion  between  dream-thonghts  and  tbe 
thonghts  of  the  waking  State.  Hence  on  reading  of  savages,  as  for 
instance  tbe  Kamtscbadales,  that  the  ideas  of  sleeping  and  w&king 
life  are  apt  to  be  confonnded  by  them,  we  sball  see  that,  so  far 
from  beicg  anomalous,  a  confonnding  of  them  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  is  at  first  inevitable.  We  sball  see  that  those  beliefs  in  tbe 
reality  of  dream-adventnres  and  of  the  beings  seen  in  dreams,  whicb 
we  bare  every wbere  fonnd  among  the  oncirilized,  inevttably  arose ; 
that  the  notion  of  a  wandering  other-self  necessarily  followed ;  and 
that  so  tbis  germ  of  all  snperstitions  was  certain  to  evolve. 

Änimal'tiaming  among  the  Semites, — In  vol.  L,  p.  126,  Palgrave, 
referrlng  to  an  Arab,  writes  : — "  Obeyd, '  the  wolf,'  to  give  bim  the 
name  by  whicb  he  is  commonly  known,  a  name  well  eamed  by  bis 
anrelenting  cmelty  and  deep  deceit."  Now  read  tbe  foUowing 
from  the  Book  of  Judgea,  vii,  25  :— "  And  tbey  took  two  princes  of 
the  Midianites,  Oreb  [raven]  and  Zeeb  [wolf],  and  tbey  slew  Oreb 
npon  the  rock  Oreb,  and  Zeeb  they  slew  at  tbe  winepress  of 
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Zeeb,  and  pnrsaed  Midian,  and  broaght  the  heads  of  Oreb  and 
Zeeb  to  Gideon  on  the  otber  aide  Jordan."  Uere  tben  we  hara 
proof  that  Semitic  Chiefs  bore  animal-names.  With  this  we  maj 
join  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  '^the  Gabyles  are  said  tc 
distingoish  their  different  tribes  by  fignres  of  animala  tatooed  oa 
forehead,  nose,  temples,  or  cheeks.'*  (L.  Geiger^  Zdttehr,  D.M, 
G.  1869,  p.  169.)  And  here  are  extracts  conceming  the  Aneient 
Assjrians,  similarly  showing  how  namea  of  animals  became  homan 
names : — ^^  The  Assjrian  lu  limu  (back)  is  occasionallj  osed  to 
denote  the  king."  (Delitzsch ^  Thiemamai,  p.  51.)  ^'  [Accadian] 
Ma-ru'U,  wolf  (?^  •  •  •  is  certainly  identical  with  Assyrian  tna-rt^u^ 
male,  oiaJe  child.  It  perhapa  denotea  an  animal  as  male  par  exod- 
lence,  jast  as  Aram,  ddbar^  means  *  man '  and  ^  ram/  the  post-biblical 
g^b^r  '  man '  and  *  cock.'  In  Arabic  too  [a  certaln  word]  meana 
man  and  wolf."  (Deb'Uschy  Thiemameny  p.  60.)  When  we  put  this 
evidence  aide  by  aide  with*  that  given  in  §§  170-4,  showing  how 
animal-naming  among  savages  leads  to  belief  in  animal-ancestors  and 
to  the  propitiation  of  animals,  it  becomes  still  more  manifest  that 
among  these  Mesopotamian  peoples,  animal-gods  and  gods  half- 
man  half-brnte,  originated  in  the  way  alleged. 

The  Snake-Spirit  among  the  ÄncienU. — A  remarkablc  verification 
of  the  view  set  forth  in  §§  167 — 8,  is  farnished  by  the  following 
passage  from  the  jEneid^  y.  75. 

'*  iEoeaa  went  from  the  assembly  to  the  tomb  [of  bis  father]  •  •  •  Here  in 
dae  form,  by  way  of  libation,  be  pöors  on  tbe  ground  to  Baccbas  two  bowla  of 
wlne,  two  of  new  milk,  two  of  sacred  blood  ;  tben  scattera  blooming  flowen, 
and  tbus  speaks  : — Hail,  holy  sire  I  once  more  hail,  ye  aabes  •  •  •  ye  ghost« 
and  abades  of  my  fatber  1  •  •  •  Ue  said  ;  wben  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  abrin^ 
a  böge  alippery  enake  trailed  along  •  •  •  gently  twining  round  tbe  tomb,  and 
gliding  over  tbe  altera.  •  •  •  iEaeaa  atood  amased  at  tbe  aigbt.  At  lengtb 
the  reptile  •  •  •  gently  tasted  tbe  benquet,  and  barmleaa  retired  agatn  inte 
the  bottom  of  tbe  tomb,  and  left  tbe  altera  on  wbich  be  bad  fed.  iBneaa  with 
tbe  more  zeal  pnreuea  the  aacritice  begnn  in  honour  of  bia  father,  in  doubt 
wbetber  to  tbinK  it  tbe  geniua  of  tbe  plaoe,  or  tbe  attendant  of  bia  parent.** 

Tbough  here,  along  with  the  conceptions  of  a  higher  stage  than 
that  described  in  §§  167 — 8,  there  is  not  distinct  Identification  of 
the  snake  with  the  ancestral  ghost,  some  connexion  between  them 
is  snpposed.  That  a  creatnre  fonnd  in  the  place  of  the  dead,  or  in 
a  place  supposed  to  be  visited  by  the  dead,  is  assnmed  to  belong 
in  some  way  to  the  dead,  need  no  longer  be  entertained  as  an 
hypothesis ;  for  here  the  assnmption  is  expressed.  That  among  the 
possible  relations  between  the  tomb-haunting  animal  and  the  de- 
ceased  person,  metamorphosis  will  be  snpposed  by  early  peoples,  is 
clear.  And  that  henoe  results  the  identification  of  owla  and  iMits 
(and  possibly  soarahcBi)  with  Bonls,  can  no  longer  be  donbted» 

BeHefo  of  the  Äöcadians. — The  distingnished  Assyriologist,  tbt 
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JEteT.  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  his  article  od  the  Accadiana  in  tbe  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  writes  as  f ollows : — 

**The  earliest  religion  of  Accad  was  a  Shamanism  reaembling  that  of  the 
Siberian  er  Samoyed  thbes  of  to-day.  Erery  object  had  its  spirit,  good  or 
bad ;  and  the  power  of  Controlling  these  spirits  was  in  the  bands  of  priests  and 
•orcerers.  The  World  swarmed  with  them,  especially  with  the  demons,  and 
there  was  scarcely  an  action  which  dtd  not  risk  demoniac  possession.  Diseases 
weie  regarded  as  caosed  in  this  way.  •  •  •  In  conrse  of  time  certain  spiriu 
(or  rather  deiüed  powers  of  Natare)  were  elevated  above  the  rest  into  the 
noaition  of  gods.  •  •  •  The  old  Shamanism  gradaally  became  transformed 
Into  a  religion,  with  a  host  of  sabordinate  semi-divine  beings  ;  but  so  strong  a 
hold  had  it  npon  the  mind,  that  the  new  gods  were  still  addressed  by  their 
spirits.  The  religion  uow  entered  npon  a  new  phase ;  the  yarions  epithets 
Applied  to  the  same  deity  were  crystallised  into  fresh  diTinities,  and  the  suu- 
god  under  a  multitade  of  forms  became  the  central  object  of  worship." 

Now  thoQgh  Mr.  Sayce  espouses  the  theory  of  the  mythologists 
ooncerning  the  origin  of  Nature-worship,  it  eeems  to  me  that  this 
description  tallies  mach  better  with  the  theory  1  havc  opposed  to  it. 
The  eariiest  stage  indicated  is  that  in  which  ghosts,  originally 
haman,  have  become  identified  with  varioas  sarroandlng  objects,  as 
we  saw  they  every  where  tend  to  do ;  and  just  as  among  the  Esqoi- 
manx  and  others,  San  and  Moon  thas  come  to  be  residences  of  par- 
ticalar  ghosts,  so  with  the  Accadians.  As  described  by^r.  Sayce, 
this  Accadian  Natnre-worship,  instead  of  being  primordial,  was 
developed  oot  of  ghost-worship. 

Origin  of  Egyptian  Gods. — Amid  incongruities,  the  general  oiean- 
iog  of  the  passages  which  follow  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  first  is 
from  Easebias,  Arm.  Chron.,  p.  93  (ed.  Mai.) : — 

**  From  the  Egyptian  monaments  of  Manetho,  who  distrihnted  his  bistory 
into  three  booka.  On  gods  and  on  heroes«  on  mane<i,  and  on  mortal  kiogA 
who  ruled  over  Egypt  down  to  the  Perflian  King  Dariut.  Trie  first  man  [goii\ 
with  th«  £gyptiaas  was  ViilcaDnü,  who  is  praised  as  the  inveotor  of  fire. 
•  •  •  After  the  gods  mied  heroes  •  •  •  and  again  othcr  hings  •  •  •  aiui 
other  80  Memphüic  hings  •  •  •  and  again  othtr  bO  Thinite  kinga  •  •  • 
These  follöwed  the  domiuation  of  the  maues  and  heroes." 

Whether,  as  sapposed  by  sorae,  the  dynasties  markcd  in  italics  have 
crept  in  by  mistake  (Lauth^  p.  31),  or  whether  they  are,  as  others 
think,  local  dynasties,  the  general  filiatioii  of  gods,  beroes,  and 
kings  is  otherwise  manifest.    Bansen  says  {Egypt ^  i.,  pp.  70 — 1) : — 

''The  expression,  'Reign  of  Manes  and  Heroes,'  is  inaccurate,  for  the 
Heroea  immediately  succeed  tbe  Gods.  Ensebius,  aft«r  mentioning  Bitys, 
introducas  the  former  with  these  wordn  :  'After  tkc  Gods,  tbe  Heroes  ruled 
1266  years.'  And  this  must  necessarily  be  the  prouer  order;  for  the  term, 
Manes,  implies  Mortala.  It  is  difficalt,  in  fact,  to  di^cover  the  old  Egyptian 
idea  cnnreyed  by  the  expression,  Heroes.  Heroes,  in  the  atrict  sense  of  the 
Word,  that  is  to  say,  Sons  of  God  born  of  mortal  niothers,  were,  as  we  learn 
from  Herodotus,  confirmed  by  the  Egyptian  monumeota,  entirely  nnknown  tc 
thifb  people.  The  expression  is  nsed,  therefore,  in  the  seose  of  Demi-Gods. 
This  same  expression  occnrs  in  the  extracts  of  the  historical  period,  in  the 
Qpening  of  which  it  is  said  that  the  reign  of  Manes  sncceeded  that  of  th« 
'Manes  and  Demi-Goda.'    The  Manes  seem  to  have  represented  such  kings 
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of  tlie  primeval  time,  as  were  strictly  speakiog  classed  m  mortd,  Imt  whi 
nevertheleas  were  held  in  peculUr  respeot  fruui  belog  the  anceston  of  indin- 
daal  tribes,  as  the  Pittris  were  of  the  lodiaiiB  for  ezample."/ 
Od  this  qaestioQ  Bragsch  writes  in  bis  Histoire  dEgypie^  i.,  p.  23  :— 
"The  Egyptians  supposed  that  three  agea  preceded  the  Urne  of  their  fint 
king.  The  firat,  in  their  fancy,  was  that  of  the  dynasty  of  the  goda»  the 
second  the  dynasty  of  the  deml-gods,  the  third  that  ui  the  Manea.  •  •  •  (Jo* 
fortunately  the  fragmenU  of  the  papynu  of  Tarin,  which  oontaina  «  chrooo- 
logical  Hat  of  the  Egyptlan  kingR,  have  not  preaerved  conceptioua  of  the  ruyal 
diTinitiea  of  elther  oi  them.  One  fragment,  howerer,  dimly  ahowa  that  the 
sacred  animals  (snch  as  the  bulla  Apis,  of  Memphis,  and  Mneria,  of  Ueliopi»- 
liä),  belonged  to  those  di?iae  dynastiea." 

The  contiuaity  of  the  series  from  these  early  diyine  personages, 
Bome  of  them  figared  as .  animals  and  half-animala,  down  to  goda 
who  were  anquestionably  deified  men,  is  farther  shown  bj  the  fol- 
lowing  passage  from  Bnnsen's  Egypt,  i.,  p.  69 : — 

'*  Easebins  calls  the  last  of  the  rulers  who  sacceeded  the  Great  Gods — bat 
whom  he  omits  more  nearly  to  apecify — Bytis.  According  to  Jamblichoa 
{De  Mystertit,  tül,  5,  ix.,  7),  Bitys  (or  Bitis,  which  is  clearly  the  aama  luune), 
was  a  prophet  of  Ammon,  the  King — t.e.,  Hyk,  Ammon's  pecnliar  titl«.  He 
interpreted  the  religioas  books  of  Hermes.  Heie  we  haye  a  being  componnded 
of  the  Demi-Qod,  the  Hero,  and  the  Prophet.  Hermea-Thoth,  decidedly  an 
Egyptian  Ood,  was  also  the  ioterpreter  of  the  Dinne  Word,  and  the  minister 
aud  assistant  of  Ammon." 

And  then,*  completing  the  proof,  we  have  the  fact  that  to  the 
worship  of  those  earliest  ra]ers  whose  Tagne  personalities,  surTiring 
from  remote  times,  had  become  gods  proper,  there  was  joined  a 
worship  of  earlj  hktoric  kings,  which,  similar  in  natare,  similarly 
lasted  throngh  many  ages.  Here  is  a  passage  from  Maspero*a 
Um  EnquHe  Judiciaire  ä  Th^hes^  pp.  62 — 3: — 

*'  A  Memphis  on  trouve,  jaaque  soos  les  Ptol^mees,  dea  pr^tre^  de  MinH 
d'  Ata,  de  Sandra  et  d'aatres  pharaons  appartenant  anx  plan  auciennes  dynastia« 
( De  Rong^,  £tu£le  sur.  Its  monumenU  qu*<m  peut  aUribuar  aux  9ix  premikm 
dynastiea  <U  ManSthon,  pp.  81,  63,  83) ;  a  Thöbes,  le  calte  des  Usortesen,  dea 
Ahoiös,  des  Am^aophia  (voir  an  Papyrus  ÄbboU  pl.  L  L  13,  la  mention  d'nn 
pietre  d'Amenophis),  on  de  certaines  reinea  comme  la  reine  UrfefA-mi^ 
(Lieblein,  Deux  papyruSt  ttc,  p.  31,  pL  iii.  L  6;  Sharpe,  Eg,  /fMe.ü),  füt 
ilorissant  pendant  des  sikslea^  Si  nous  ne  saiaissonfl  paa  chei  lea  partioalien 
le<)  indices  d*ane  ▼^n^ration  aassi  Tivace,  c'est  qae,  dans  les  tombes  phTe^  les 
c^r^monies  ätaient  accomplies  non  par  des  prdtres  sp^iaoz,  mais  par  lea  fila  on 
les  descenduits  da  d^fnnt  Sonvent,  an  bout  de  qnelqaes  g^nerationai,  soit 
D^iigence,  soit  d^placement,  mine,  oa  extinction  de  U  famille,  le  colte  itail 
suspenda  et  U  memoire  des  morts  se  perdait." 

To  which  passage,  clearly  implying  that  the  permanent  worship  of 
the  dead  kings  was  a  more  developed  form  of  the  ordinary  ancestor- 
worship,  I  may  add  a  confirmatory  passage  from  De  Roag^  : — 

**  Each  pyratnid  had  by  its  side  a  faneral  building,  a  sort  of  temple,  where 
were  performed  the  ceremonies  of  a  calt  dedicated  to  the  deified  soTereigna.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  this  cult  commenced  daring  their  lifetime." — {M4fn,  de 
VAc.  dea  IftSTr,  xxv,  2,  p.  254.) 

And  jQt  in  face  of  such  evidence,  harmonizing  with  all  the  otber 
evidences  we  have  found,  it  is  alleged  that  the  earlj  Egyptiai 
gods  were  personalized  powers  of  natnre  1 
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CaTe-tempIes,  979. 
Centnltcation   of  power  Ula«trated  by 

lower  organieme.  546. 

of  power  redeveioped  tu  England,  008. 

and  cepbanxatlon,  aoalogy  between, 

Change  not  necesearlly  a  Step  in  erolutton, 

Chastity  amongm^itlTe  men, 684. 
Cbiefly  power,  TOB. 
Children,  atatns  of,  767. 

—  atatns  of  relation  to  social  Organiza- 
tion, 771. 

atatoB  of.  in  Cbina  and  Japan,  774. 

^—  Status  of,  as  shown  in  Old  Testament, 
7T5. 

—  Status  of,  as  sbown  in  mediieyal  Bö* 
rope,  770. 

statns  oC;  in  eztsting  cirllizcd  nations, 

777. 

statoB  of.  in  the  ftifnre,  794. 

the  edncation  of,  one  of  tbe  bigbest 

fbnction»,  799. 

Circnlating  cnrrent«,  tbeir  natnre  in  Or- 
gan iums  and  in  aocietief,  688» 

Claasiflcation,  erroneous,  119. 

tbe  earlieet,  18& 

^—  of  social  OTganiums,  569. 

of  sodeties.  sommarr  nf,  504. 

Clarigero  and  Torqnemaaa  qnoted,  898. 

Climate,  a  Ibctor  in  social  evointion,  10. 

Cobras,  worshipped  in  Indla.  868. 

Ooca,  a  sacred  nerb  in  Peru,  877. 

Ccelenterata.611. 

Coercire  pbtlantbropy,  605. 

Ooherence  in  social  erolntion.  617. 

Oommnnat  marria^e,  soggested  by  Sir 
John  Lnbbook,  689. 

Commanication,  media  of,  in  organisms 
and  in  sodeties,  668. 

Commnnistlc  tendencies  in  modern  ci?IIi- 
sation,  738. 


Comminiitiaa,  integimtfbii  of.  786. 
C^mpetition   in  the  animal  and  fodd 

economv,  584. 
Ck>mponnd  MlDga,  orlgln  of  the  Idea  ui; 

86B» 

societlet,  snbdiTislons  of,  9T9. 

Componnding  and  recomponnding.  essea- 

tlal  to  the  growtb  of  a  nation,  673. 
Compnlsory  regnlation^,  60& 

social  System,  606. 

Comte'a  idea  of  the  atate,  619. 
Concentratlon    in    oiganic    and    social 

growth,  487. 
Oonceptions,  primitiTe,  106w 

cunfhsed,  118. 

contradictoty^held  1^ srnvage aad  d- 

Tiltaed  num,  185. 
Concnblnaffe,  origin  of,  695. 
Gonilct,  onglnal  causa  of  oo-ocdinatloii  la 

sodeties,  548. 
Confhf ion  In  primithre  oonecptiona,  119l 
ConscionsnoM,  priauiy,  ita  ftnt  spadatt- 

aation,  140. 

inconcelTahle  to  the  sairage,  147. 

Consenratiam  of jprimfthre  man,  78L 
OonsteBationa,  tbe  naming  od  401. 
Constitntions  and  social  typea,  669. 
Oontempt  for  barbarooa  peoplea,  efltet  oL 

718. 
Control,  gOTemmental,  068. 
Oo-operatloii,  primitive  man  anftt  ffsr, 

Tolontary  and  comtmleoiy,  181. 

Oorpsea,  diapositlon  of,  by  «▼«ge  laoca» 

175. 

revlTtag,  801. 

Ck>nrage.  a  qaaliflcatkm    for    prlmltlva 

marrlage,  651. 
Coyness,  fts   ezhibltioa    amoog  savage 

women^  663» 
Ooyote,  the  legend  of  tbe,  400. 
Crednlityin  primitlTe  man  acconntad  Ibr, 

97.800. 
Cremation,  the   Bi.'hop  of  LtDOofai  oo, 

184 

pnctised  by  Mexicans,  828L 

Critidsms  mnst  he  preoeded  hy  eooeep- 

tlons  of  tmth.  86. 
CmeltT  displayed  by  womea  In  comasoe 

wltb  men,  747. 
Cnrifislty,  abaence  of.  In  primitiTe  man, 

98. 
absenca  of,  an  obetada  to  acqoire- 

ment  of  knowledge.  99. 
Cnrrents,  circnlating.  In  oiganlsme  aad 

sodeties,  588. 


Dawn.  tbe,  ita  part  fai  Matme-vonhlp, 

396. 
I>awn-myth,  896. 
Dana,  Prof.,  qnoted,  98. 
D'Acosta.  J.,  quoted,  880. 
Dead,  sacredness  of  the.  971. 
Death,  not  eaati/  distingnlshed,  188. 

primitive  Ideas  of,  167. 

belief  that  It  la  long-aaapanded  aat- 

matioa,  189. 

ascrlbed  to  possesalon,  9Sa 

personaliaea,  950. 

Decoration  among  primitive  men,  Tl. 
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p«intteB6M  ia  mcIaI  evointlott,  018. 
Deffndatlon  tbeonr  unteiwlile  Mooiimoo- 

lyheld^UW. 
De^raded  modiilcations  among  pamltet, 

107. 
Deltles  ••  ideaUzatloDfl  of  hnman  penon- 

alitlefl,  414. 
Del^,  bow  ooncmtioiw  of,  dlveiig«  trom 

Goneeptiona  or  peraons,  417. 
^—  the  asftainption  of,  by  cblefo,  418. 
DeUrtom  Mcrioed  to  posMMion,  S40. 
Democntic  SnsticatioBS  and  ladnatrlal  ac- 

Uvttlea,  relation  between,  686. 
Demoniac  poMession,  prlmiÜTe  Idea  of, 

S4S. 
Dependence  of  parts  in  organleme  and  in 

■ocletiei,  470. 
]>eM«ndingana]7sl8  in  the  study  ofmyths 

a  wronf  neöiod,  817, 81fk 
Deacent  in  tbe  male  line  not  alwaya  a  nile 

In  piimltiTtt  caoM,  718. 
Despotie  goTemments,  5T8. 
Devalopment  of  tbe  indivldnal  a  type  of 

dcTelopment  In  tbe  apacies,  6ia 
Dew,  eonoeptSon  of,  by  Orlnooo  Indiana, 

114. 
Biet  of  primitive  man.  M. 
IHflbfeneea,  wide,  anfbronrable  to  aocial 

derelopment,  609. 
— —  dne  to  tbe  ooncreteneaa  of  tbe  ani- 

mal  and  dieereteneaa  of  tbe  aocial  Or- 
gans, 686. 
DilTereatiatiun  of  tbe  anpernatvial  aggie- 

gate,  461. 

In  social  growth,  480, 817. 

Digestire  oigana,  aiae  oi;  among  aaTages, 

40. 
Diacreteneaa  of  the  social  aa  coinpared 

witb  tbe  IndlTidnal  oiganlam,  4m, 
IHaeaae  ascribed  to  posaesaion,  948. 
DIsaolntion  followsevotuttoninorganiams 

and  societiea,  000. 
Diatribating   syatem,  the,  development 

eesential  to  localiaation  of  organu  and 

Industries,  6a& 
-—  of  labonr  in  settied  tribes,  766. 
DiTinatton  afcribed  to  posaecsion,  066. 
DiTine,  tbe,  identüied  witb  tbe  auperior, 

417. 
Dirision  of  labonr,  480. 610. 
— —  of  labonr  in  aodal  and  IndlTidnal  Or- 
gan isms,  606L 

of  toboar  reanltlng  fh>m  polygyny,  066L 

—-of  labonr  in  primitlTe  tribea,  780. 
DiTorce,  primlttre  forma  oA  688. 

in  tbe  fhtnre,  7B& 

Domeatic  dlaaensiona  nnat  decreaae,  780. 
relatioDS,  what  to  be  eonsidered  bi 

connection  witb  them,  638. 
relatione,  primitive,  from  erolntlon 

point  of  View.  071. 

relations  In  tneir  pahlic  aspects.  71L 

tmnblea  arisfng  from  polyfQrny.  608. 

— -  relations,  rctrospect  and  prospect,  7B0. 
-^—  relatlonsjprimitire  and  recent  coo- 

trasted,  781. 

relations,  their  (titnre.  78& 

relations,  to  be  strengtbened,  780. 

—  relationa.  eToIntlon  will  determine 

best  forros,  706. 
Doahly  comfionnd  societies,  marked  bT 

Stahle  poUtical  beadsbip  and  ecdeal- 

aatlcal  nierarcby,  678. 


Donbly  oofflpoond  iocietlaa,  MbdMalooi 

or,6f|4. 
Dovea,  sacred,  884. 
Dramatlaiog  bablts  of  chiMren,  144. 
Dreama,  prbnltiTe  oonoeptions  of,  148. 

and  realities.  8S6. 

Dnallty,  bow  tbe  Idea  iaoaoTayed  to  prim- 

itlTe  minda,  196. 

primitive  belief  in,  16a 

of  the  other  world,  origin  of  tta  coii> 

cepiion,  897. 


Earhr  stagea  of  erolnttoo  dependc&t  od 

joeal  ounditiooe,  aOi 
Ecclesiastical  govemment  and  indnetrial 

acthritiea.  Sä. 
stmcturea  and  ftinctioDs,  evobition 

of,46& 
Echoea,  primitlTe  conceptlon  of,  188. 
Bcatasv,  primitive  Ideas  of,  16a 
Edncaflon,  its  metbods  anflt,  Utk, 

In  tbe  fbtare,  797, 

Igyptlan  goda,  origln  of,  89a 

tomba,  976. 

Electric  telegrapb,  derelopment  of,  66a 

BUts^B  Polyneslan  researcnea,  4ia 

Elobim,  its  meanings,  48a 

Embalming,  origln  of,  17a 

Emotional  polltua,  70a 

Emotione  In  primitive  man,  60. 

— —  in  primitive  man  Irregulär  In  tbelr 

action.  7a 
—  In  primitive  man  ■"«*—**■«' ,  70. 
Bndogamy  and  exogamy,  641. 

and  exogamy,  evolution  of,  644. 

England  reverting  to  militant  type,  601. 
English  aggreaslon.  recent,  60a 
Bntoaoa,  reproduction,  69a 
Bpilepsy  ascribed  to  poasesslon,  948. 
Equanimity  ölten  leanlta  Crom  lack  of  vl- 

tality,  68. 
Erroueons  claaslflcation,  lia 
Stblcal  Code  of  the  second  Ufe,  9ia 
Btblcs,  State  and  Ibmlly,  to  be  kept  dis- 

tinct,74a 
Encliarist,  origln  of,  900. 
Eve  and  the  apple,  evolollon  of  tlie  legond, 

87a 
BvolatloD  doea  not  imply  an  intrinslc  ten- 

dency  in  everything  to  become  sowo- 

tblng  higher,  loa 
of  special  Organa  in  animala  and 

tradea  in  aodetlea,  497. 
— — ^law  of,  in  digestive  and  indnatrial 

ayetema,  68a 
Excitability.of  aavage  laoea,  6a 
Bzlating  races,  lowest,  do  not  ezemplUy 

primitive  men,  lOa 
Bxogamy  and  endogamy,  641. 
Bzorclsin  a»  practlsedbyaavages,985, 96ciL 

as  practised  by  theuebrewa.  96a 

as  practised  by  tlie  Bomish  and  En^ 

lish  Clmrcbes,  96a 
Explanatfons,  proximate,  117. 
Bztemal  actions,  control  of,  60a 


Factors  of  social  evolation,  10, 17. 
Falrs  and  markets,  581. 
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Fall  ornMDi  Diiglii  of  the  stoir,  81<k. 

Fall  of  tiia  angela,  origin  oi  tbß  ttory, 

4M. 
Family,  the,  TOS. 
coheaioD  »(roogtliancd  hj  poljrg7&7, 

689. 
^-^  disIntegraiioiL  of  tbe,  78S. 

dislDteg^ratiuu,  iU  ttmiU,  737. 

disintegratloD,     probable     reaction 

firom,  7«>. 
and  State  ethics  to  be  kept  dietinct, 

742. 
and  State  r^^nw  shonld  be  kept  die- 

tfnct,  740. 
— — >  tbe,  emnmary  of  eondaslone,  74S. 
Faatine,  a  Beqaenea  of  ftoecal  ritet,  S85. 
Fata  motguuL^  801. 
Faana,  the,  as  a  fi^tor  in  social  evolatlon, 

10,  M. 
Fear  of  the  dead  the  root  of  religioua  con- 

tioL468. 
Fear  of  tbe  Wring  the  root  of  poUtictl 

eonirol,  4BA. 
Feeding  the  dead,  the  practioe  of,  170. 
Felichi9m  not  fonnd  among  the  loweat 

tribeo,  841. 
— •  not  flrst  amonff  ■nperstitiona,  843. 

tts  geoeti»  sbown,  808. 

Fetich-^o«t,  804. 
Feticb-worsbip,  886. 

the  worsbip  of  a  special  soni,  889. 

the  development  of,  sammarised,  846. 

Flbol«,  clwBfT  strafitare  of,  io  Mve-meB, 

4». 
Ficci<»is,  tmaglnatlT«,  not  oonstracted  by 

pdmitiTe  man,  881. 
Fiiian  gods,  8ia 

Fiilan«,  Position  of  women  among,  797. 
Filial  sizectiim  dereloped  by  monogamj, 

708. 

—  obedienoe  not  innatc,  T14. 

—  love,  development  of.  798. 
Fires  provlde<l  for  the  dead,  178. 
faneral  and  sacred,  07. 

Flske,  Jobo,  on  tbe  Prolongation  of  infkn- 

cy,  880. 
Fizedness  of  savage  tribes  tbrongh  long 

perio^  ezplalned,  89. 
Ftnty  an  element  of  eompleteness,  009. 
Flood.  legende  of  the,  490. 
Flora.' the,  as  a  factor  of  social  erolatloB, 

10,81. 
France  illaetrating  rererslon  to  militant 

type,  801. 
Franklin.  Sir  John,  qaoted,  864. 
Fralemal  polyandty,  876. 
Frarashis  (gbost«)  of  the  Innlans,  818. 
Fiiel  as  a  factor  in  social  erolntlon,  88. 
FanetloMl  dUferentlation  In  oxicanisma 

ani  societiep,  488. 
analotries  betireen   organisme   and 

soeieties,  504. 
Funetiunal  growth  of  social  organisms, 

614. 
Fanctions,  social,  604. 

organic,  860. 

of  goTemment,  their  dUferentiatloii, 

661. 
Foneral  rites  among  saraires,  169, 180. 

rite»  paralldea  by  rellgioos  rites,  991. 

Fatnre  life,  primitive  oonceptlons  of.  198. 
life.  primitive  ideM  oflts  social  ar 

rangements,  908. 


Fatol«  lifs,  evttlatiQa  of  pi 
tloBs  of,  818. 

social  type,  saggestioBt 

60& 


Galton.  M.,  quoted,  96w 

Oeueral  fkcts  not  oooeelTed  by  primlüre 

man,  8a 
Geneializatlona  nearly  wantiog  In  sosne 

primitive  laagnaiEes,  8S8. 
Oenm»,  '*  the  eocentrioity  of,"  means  ori- 

ginality,  98. 
and  talent,  the  distinction  baiween, 

Geological  changes  factom  in  social  evoln- 

tion,  1& 
Qermany  illnstrating  leveision  io  mili- 
tant type,  601. 
Ghost,  the,  the  typeof  aopematiia]  being, 

806,447. 
•Ohosts,  primitive  conoeptiona  of;  188. 

Hebrow  conceptlans  oi,  188. 

— >  lesDlan  oonceptions  oL  818. 
Gods  and  men,  lecends  of,  498,  809l 
Goodneas  a  negative  onallty  In  aavages,  TL 
Governmental  co-oidtnatlonabaeBt  aoong 

primitive  men,  54L 
^—  eo-ordinatlon,  ita  developoent,  541. 
Govemmenta,    oansea   nodifying    tbelr 

stmctare,890. 
Orandfktlier  Bentap,  980L 
Grave-sbeds  the  germ  of  templos,  974. 
Greek  and   Hebnw   writinga,   shoninf 

oarly  belief  in  draama,  164 
Greek  conceptioos  of  their  srods,  480^ 
Gray,  Bir  Geoi^e,  qnoted,  809. 
Grote,  Mr.  Geoige,  qnoted,  89, 810. 
Growth  cbaracterianc  of  oiganläas 

Bodetles,  487. 
analogies  oi;  social  and  organic,  481. 


Fabit,  Ita  Inflnenoe  Qpon  sll  tnita«  7& 
Halr-OQtting  a  sign  of  monming,  180 
Half-csKtes,  nnfitness  for  stähle  sodal  or> 

ganization,  808. 
Haoma,  or  Soosa,  sacred  Uqnor  of  India, 

877. 
Hardlness  of  savafes.  68^ 
of  savages  gained  atcoot  of  Inferiofity 

In  size  and  strenrth,  64. 
Hastings,  Warren,  temiüe  to,  811. 
Heawm  and  beU  as  conoelved  by  tbe  Ho> 

Drews,  988.  ^^ 

and  heu,  origin  of  fhe  oonceptioo«  9S7. 

— —  or  tbe  other  worid,  Meas  of^üs  locall- 

ty,9ia 
Hebrevr  bnrials,  fia 
•~—  coBcepttoQs  of  delty,  oriztn  of,  484. 

conceptioos  of  deatta,  906. 

monarchs,  co-ordinatlon  of  trlbea  «b- 

der  Baal  and  David,  543. 
Herrara,  qnoCed,  909. 
Hiccap  aacribed  to  possesoion,  846. 
Hlstoinr  and  legend,  no  dedded  dlvlsk« 

between  them,  818. 
Hobbes*s  Mea  of  the  State,  81t. 
Honse-bvrtal  among  «••-«««•,  87& 
Haman  sacriücea,  WBT 
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Boman  McrIfleM  «  remnant  ot  ezünet 

canniballgm,  288. 
Humboldt,  A.  tod,  M,  87. 
Hnngerf  Its  effects  oo  lemper,  80l 
Hnzley,  Prof.,  18,  4TS. 
Hytortd  deltles,  orlein  ofth«  14ea,  888. 
-— >  aoci»tiefi  uid  oiganlsuis,  aoftlogie«  be* 

tween,  691 
H7^om«fcrle  eUtee,  as  fKton  in  social 

eTolotion,  92. 
Hjsteria,  adcribed  to  poateasioii,  IM4. 


Idean,  primitlTe,  cannot  beascertained  in- 

dDCtlvely,  KNk 
primitlTe,  cannot  be  aacertalned  de 

aactirely,  110. 
Uol-worBhiiH  tbe  tranaltion  tmm.  mammy' 

wonhip,  827. 

deTelopment  oC,  snmmarised,  846^ 

Idols,  eTOlotioa  oU  447. 

UliuionB,  natural,  600. 

IflMiw  of  tbe  dead  incipient  Idols,  828. 

Imaginatioo,  constructlve,  imposslble 

primittYS  man,  88. 
constructiT«,  lack  ot^  in  inferior  racos, 

lOO,  821. 
Imitatireues«,  a  trait  of  inferior  racea,  92. 
Imnolatioo,  pnetised  b j  savage  racea,  204. 
UspasciTiNiess  of  esTaffe  races,  68b 
ImproTideoceof  savage  races,  68. 
Tmp^lBw,  tbeir  ooDTejanee,  in  oisanisms 

and  Bocietiep,  477. 
ÜBpaMviBness  arsanK«  vaces,  68» 
Inaoimate,  tbe,  idea»  of,  188. 
^-^  ohjßcim  enidowed  wltb  sools  by  aar- 

i^a,104. 
Incapacftgr,  tbe  mearnio  of  beneflts  re- 

oeived  in  Infbncy,  740. 
laeast  among  saTaiees  and  tbe  anclcnts, 

686. 
Iiuiependraoe,8i  a  fketorln  social  eroln^ 

uon,  69. 
India.  fetichism  culmlnsted  In,  848i 
IndUhrdiice  df  prlnittra  man  aa  to  eaases, 

820. 
Bidtvidiial  Hfe  pfohmged  In  blgber  ttataa 

of  Society,  flS9. 

relations  of  cbe,  to  soclety  In  militant 

'    and  Indnstrlal  statea,  P.  8.  to  Part  II., 

p.  618  a. 
IndStldnals,  ralatlons  oC  to  Stata  In  BoJll- 

tant  eoTemments,  688. 
relations  Of,  to  State  in  lepiesentiu 

tive  gprenunents.  668. 
Indastrlamess,  Its  reiattons  to  tbe  statos 

of  wonen,  766. 
its  deTelopment  in  Roman  Smpire, 

761. 

improves  conditlon  of  children,  772. 

Its  tfflbct  on  domestlc  relations,  786. 

best  for  uUimate  reqnirements,  P.  S. 

toPartn.,  p.  0186. 
loduptrlsl  orsraniflstions  In  societtes,  4S0. 
-»^^  offfaalflitioiis.  »abordination  in  mili- 
tant ffOTenments,  6^ 
«t-^  societlesi  oiKaniaation  of,  584. 

actlTitles  and  aemocraticinstitntlons, 
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Indaatiy  of  satage  women,  87. 
InfisnqT,  its  breVlty  in  lower  rsces,  S7. 

effect  of  its  prolooeatlon,  680. 

Infanticide,  a  concomltant  of  milUancy, 

784. 
IngenuitT  laoking  in  inferior  zaces,  100. 
Innate  ideas,  18& 

Insaoity  ascrlbed  to  possesslon,  948. 
Insects,  social.  4. 

—-  metamorpoosls,  tbe  analogy,  857. 
InsenpItiTenets  of  lower  racos,  66. 
Inspirstlon,  tbe  doctriiie  of  a  coroUary  of 

Idea  of  possession,  26S. 
Insniatiou  ctiaracterixes  nerTe^bres  and 

telempb-wlres  alike,  658. 
Inteirrauon  of  tbe  sopernatoral  aggregate, 

460. 

oiganlc  and  social,  488. 

-~-» in  nodal  OTolution,  617. 

Intellectual  growtb,  early  arrest  in  ssTage 

nices,-67. 

precociiy  among  ssTSges,  101. 

traits  of  prlmittve  man,  8S,  102. 

Intelllgence,  now  its  dqnree  is  sbuwn,  88. 

— -  proKfess,  46a 

Interconree  between  tbe  present  and  ta- 

tnre  sttte,  200. 
Intermedlation  betweeo  tbe  Systems  of 

on;an«,  social  and  aninuil,  618. 
Internal  aciions,  control  of;  660. 
Internal  and  eztemal  co-ordinatlons,  660. 
Intozication  tbongbt  to  be  dlTlne  insplm- 

tlon  by  sSTages,  874. 
Iraniane,  reUglon  of,  819. 


Jagor,  M.  F.,  quoted,  868, 808. 

Jaws  and  teetb,  masslTe  in  aocient  and 

ssTage  races  of  men,  49. 
Joaraeys  to  otber  world,  pnpantions  fbr, 

JbTenile  freedom,  bow  Ibr  sboold  it  got 
794. 


flnsbip  not  sole  gmnnd  of  early  politlcal 

communUles,716. 
trsced  tbrougb  matertiaT  Une,  a  resnlt 

of  promlsculty,  865. 
Knowledge,  progress  in,  primitire 

not  adapted  lor,  455. 


Labor,  bow  regolftted  ander  patriarcbal 

SoTemmen^  727. 
a,  M.,  quoted,  827. 
Laoguage,  its  growtb,  460. 

tbe  poT«ny  of,  among  ssTages,  149. 

indeflniteness  of  primitlTe,  868. 

Laplanders,  statns  of  women  among,  708. 
Law,  an  idea  of,  only  posslble  aller  an  a^ 

cvmulatlon  of  resnlts.  85. 
Legende,  tbeir  growtb,  231. 
^— of  anlmal  «gancy  in  bnman  aflUrs, 

871. 
-^-  and  blstoiy,  no  dsddad  dlTlston  bo> 

tween  tbem,  618. 
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L^Blatlre  bodie«  compazvd  with  thecero- 

bram  in  man,  650. 
Legs,  defecüTe  derelopment  of,  among 

*  flarages,  48. 
Lenomant,  M..  qnoted,  817. 
Liberalism,  woat  it  Stands  for,  60B. 
Life  of  onits  and  of  agsregates,  478. 
Lttflit,  a  hcioT  In  socuu  evolotion,  87. 
Lincoln,  Biiihop  of.  on  cremation.  184. 
Llngnistic  oiigin  of  anlmal-worship,  SM. 
>— ^  ortgin  of  plant- wonhlp.  881. 

or^in  of  Natnre-worsbip,  880. 

Lions  possessed  by  sonls  of  meo,  prlml- 

tire  beUef,  800. 
LlTlngstone,  Dr.j95, 864. 
Lixaras,  sacred,  864,  806. 
Local  condltioos,  potent  fiictors  in  eariy 

sUges  of  eTOiiitloa,  80. 
conditions  detennine  eTolntion  wlthln 

certain  ümita,  47. 
Locality  of  otber  worlds,  ideas  of.  818. 
Localization  of  oigans  of  sustention,  017. 
Lotas-eattng,  806w 

wonhip,  806b 

Love|ab6ence  of,  among  primltlT«  men, 

—  dereloped  hj  monoguny,  708. 
Lyall,  A.  C,  qaoted,  806. 


M'Lennan,  J.  F.,  esaay  on  ^'Animal-wor- 

ebip,"  854. 

J.  F.,  on  *■  PrimiUre  Marriage,'*  641. 

Madonna,  the,  thnshed  by  CatboUc  peaa- 

ant0,44O. 
Maine,  Sir  Henry,  yiews  criticised,  718. 
Maiotenance  of  speciea,  WL 
Male  parantage  dlsregarded  wben  mar* 

riage-ties  are  loose,  666^ 
Malevofence.  acÜTe,  not  common  amoog 

saTages,  77. 
Mammalia,  coet  of  reprodnction  amoog 

tbe,  896. 
Mammals.  gregarionf ,  7. 
Marion,  IC.  Henri,  crtticisms  answeied,  P. 

8.  to  Part  n.,p.  618  a. 
Marltal    idatioas,  recnrrenoe   oi   aame 

forme  among  both  ilmple  and  Com- 
pound groops,  706. 
relations,  mdellnite  precede  tbe  de- 

flnite,  717. 
Marrlaee  eeremonlee,  primltlre,  681 

commnoal,  668. 

—  modifled  by  stmggle  for  exlstenoe,  670. 
the  efltects  of  fotare  erolntion  on, 

788. 
Measnres,  nse  of,  essential  to  concepUons 

ofnnllbrmlty,  8& 
Medieral  anthropomorphlsm,  818». 
Medicine-men  deifled,  481. 
Men  in  the  sky,  806. 
Mental  Inspiration,  tbe  doctrine  a  eoroüary 

of  idea  nf  bodiiy  poseeesion,  866. 

proTenderof  tbe  antnteilectiial,81. 

Metamorpbosts,  Idea  ot^  848. 

belidr  in,  Ineritabn  among  saTages, 

18& 
analoey  between  ladiTldttal  and  so- 

ctal,59f.  __ 

*-~~  modifled  icoordingloBftoforgaiilflm, 

60& 


Metamoipboeis,  of  aoclettei,  how  bto^ 
dered,60& 

of  Bocietles,  eompltcatlons  of,  887. 

Metaphor  and  fiict,  enort  trom  oonteond- 
ingt868. 

its  great  ose  in  poor  langoagw,  888. 

Meteormogical  diangee  as  täcUm  m  ero- 
lntion, 1& 

-— clianges,  tbelr  effeet  on  prtmtllTe 
miuds,  190. 

Migration,  lu  rnrt  In  tbe  Ideo  of  tte  io> 
moteness  of  the  other  world,  990i 

a  mode  of  growthwbichbas  no  paral- 
lel in  organism,  488. 

MUltaney.  its  relation  to  atatoa  of  women, 
786.784. 

its  relation  to  statas  of  cbüdicB,  77t, 

784. 

persistenoe  oi;  787. 

best  for  eariy  and  temporair  feqjolio- 

ments,  P.  8.  to  Part  II.,  p.  m«. 

Militant  BocIetles  deflned,  iOL 

societies,  organlaatioo  oi;  VIT. 

religion,  660. 

^typa  of  Society marked  bj polygyqr, 

Milky  Way  tbe  "  Patb  of  Bptrtts,**  888L 

Mimicry  araong  Insects,  Uk 

Mind,  oor  conception  ot  not  an  oifglnal 

or  neeessary  one,  147. 
onr  conception  of,  bow  It  ariaea,  18& 

—  onr  conception  ol^  east* ntlal  to  oar 
conception  of  dreama,  14a 

Mlneralo^  of  reglons  aa  a  fiutor  la  toeM 

eTolmlon,  80. 
Miracle,  a  modiflcatlon  of  ezoidam  aad 

sorcery,  968. 
Mlftbfulness,  cbildtsb,  of  soTage  loeea,  87. 
Misanderstandings  tbe  resnlt  of  tke  por- 

erty  of  prlmiuye  langnam.  808. 
Moistnre  and  heat  prodnce  olaw  aldns,  96. 
Monetaiy  syf  tem  oompared  to  ¥Boo4Bolar 

System,  566. 
Monogamy,  M^LenaaB^s  liowa  of  Ita  oiV 

gln,648. 
^-^  antiqnity  of,  898. 

—  mnst  precede  potygyny  In  all  caaea, 

eoo. 

— -  resnlts  ttoa  admioed  coneeplloBB  of 
property,  609. 

-»-  canaes  of  its  spread,  708. 

— -  a  prereqnisite  to  a  high  poetUoo  of 
women.  756, 766. 

tbe  nlCnnate  form  of  aexnal  rehilloai, 

787 

^—  Its  eflteeta  on  khisblp,  701. 

its  efl^cts  on  socIety,  70L 

^—  Its  effecta  on  the  onpring,  TOB. 

its  eflbci«  OD  the  parents,  708. 

growing  innate  in  dTiHned  man,  701 

connected  with  indnstrial  type  of  So- 
ciety, 706. 

Moon,  ine,  her  part  in  Natnre-worsbip,  40L 

Moon-myths,  409. 

Mortoary  stmctnres,  978. 

Monntaln  dcities.  9n,  808. 

— —  fiastn«esee,dwel]ers  li^eiidowod  wllh 
snpematoral  powere,  981. 

Monntaina  aa  the  aouce  or  parcota  cf 


their  part  In  Natnre-worsbip,  888. 

Mflller,  Prar.  Max,  oa  dawn-mytt«,  8II| 
616, 817, 891-<e8i 
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Hnmmj-ironblp,  815. 

Holtlpiicatlcm  uT  sapernatUTid  bclns:!,  45t. 

Matilation  u  •  ftm«nü  and  rellgloas  rite, 

181.  »0. 

origio  of,  S91. 

MytholMPlcal  IHeory,  reatoos  for  rejectlng 

11,816. 
l^Üiologi»tic  ezpUnadonB  of  legende  ex- 

amined,  891. 
Mythologists'  errors  as  to  genesis  of  re- 

ligions  ideas.  TIS. 
Mjzomjcetes,  4T1. 

N 

Käme,  conception  of  the  word,  88S. 
Namea,  penonalitj  a«cribed  to,  t68. 
^wer  acquired  by  the  koowledge  of, 

sarage  diallke  to  name  the  dead,  »6. 

taken  from  the  snn,  4O0l 

Namlng  of  cbildren  among  primitive  men, 

860. 
Nataral  lllnsions,  800. 
ezplaoations  of  phenomena  impoesl- 

ble  for  onclTiUsed  man,  S40. 
—  phenomena,  how  interpreted  by  saT- 

ages,936. 
Nature-worahip,  888. 

a  form  of  anoestor-worablp,  418. 

not  a  primitive  cnlt,  Sit. 

Neanderthal-Bknil,  the.  41. 

Nervoas  stimnlanta  tnooght  to  contain 

anpemataral  belog,  by  aaTages,  874. 
Nerron«  syatem,  ita  relation  to  atrength 

and  endaranee,  68. 
News,  cotfveyance  of,  in  prlmitlTe  socle- 

ttefl,656. 
Kewspapera,  development  of.  665. 
Nicknaminff  after  aoimals,  801. 

afler  pumts,  888. 

Noble,  original  mennlng  of  tbe  word,  S87. 

modlacation  of  ita  meaniag,  087. 

Nomadic  tribes,  699. 


Oblect-eonla,  belief  In,  10& 
Odin,  a  medicine-man,  4SS. 
Offopring,  prodvctitm  and  eara  of,  MS» 
-— >  eflbeta  of  monocamy  on,  708. 

effecta  of  promiacnity  on,  869. 

— •  efbcta  of  pol^ndiy  on^OTT. 

—  eAwt  of  polygyny  oo,  681. 

their  welmre  mostdotormine  domestic 

eTolntion,  790. 
Opbtolatfy,  868. 

Opinm-eatera  regarded  as  religlona,  874. 
Organiaatina  growi  rigid  aa  it  grows  com- 

plete,  689. 
Organs,  animal  and  social,  airangement 

and  stmctnre,  496. 
Originality  ia  the  ecoentricity  of  genina, 

98. 
Osseoas  stmcturea,  diffeiencee  in,  4S. 
Othei^WofMa,  807. 
Owls,  sacred,  855. 


Pantheon.  Oreek  and  F^ian,  oompared, 
43a 


Fap«l  InfMlIbHity,  th«  doetrine  •  modifl- 

cation  of  tbe  idea  of  insplratioDjJsa. 
Paraf'ites,  degraded  Ibrme  amoeg,  107. 
Parental  anthority,  its  Umito.  794. 

(Unctfons,  State  apsnmption  of,  796. 

<—  care  rewarded  b/  flllal  cai«,  ?87. 
love  Irrcgalarly  aispbiyed  by  primitiTe 

men,  767. 
relations,  motlrcs  leadlag  to  higher 

forms  of,  771. 
Pareats  named  fh>m  chlldren,  884. 
Pastoral  Nfe  the  most  common  origin  of 

patriarchal  government,  730. 
Pateraal  instincta  among  primitiTe  men, 

74. 
Pstriarchal  goTemment  not  the  primitive 

type,  719. 

governneDt,  its  genesis,  794. 

_vP9  giving  its  aCamp  to  later  ones, 

731. 
Pedagoeic  methods,  errors  in,  441. 
Perception,  acateness  of,  among  the  an* 

ciriliaed,  87. 
implies  a  dassificatloii  of  attribntee, 

118. 
PhilanthropT,  eoercive,  606. 
Philoprogeuitiveness  among  samges,  75. 
Pilgrimages,  origin  of,  899. 
Plauts  endowed  with  boqIb  by  savageti 

198. 
Plaot-worshlp,  874. 

lingnistic  orisfln  of,  881. 

—  not  a  segaeace  of  fetichism,  885. 

a  type  of  ancestor>worshtp,  880. 

Plato*B  idea  of  the  Stato,  611. 

Pionllty  of  wires  an  evldenoe  of  proweii, 

680,686. 
Political  central Isation  the  resnlt  of  com* 

blnation  in  war,  647. 

organizaUon,  development  of,  457. 

stabillty    increased    by  monogamy, 

708. 
Polltics.  emotional,  708. 
Polyandry,  Mr.  M'Lennan's  vlew  of,  641. 

ftateraal.  67t. 

Joined  with  polygyny,  678. 

among  ancient  Bntona,  674. 

origin  of,  674. 

its  eflbcta  on  offppring,  677. 

its  effects  on  adnfts,  ffni. 

among  the  Hebrews,  679. 

'—  development  of,  680. 

in  the  stmggle  for  ezistence,  68L 

Polyeyny,  its  prevaleuoe,  688. 

how  oontrolled,  6S8. 

rendts  In  division  of  labor,  688. 

an  advance  on  promlacnity  and  poly- 

andiT,  688. 

in  the  straggle  for  ezistence,  690. 

introdnees  an  elenient  nf  nncertainty 

in  saceesslon  of  rnlers,  601. 
—^  its  eflTects  on  offUprfne.  69L 

its  effecta  on  adnlts,  694. 

modiflcatlons  of  695. 

a  privilege  of  royaity,  696. 

reasons  for  adopting  the  term,  698. 

connected  with  the  militant  type  of 

Society,  706. 

in  Beman  times,  716i 

Implies  a  low  position  of  women,  755, 

785. 
Portrafta  regarded  as  snpemataral  by  aav- 

agea,  381. 
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Pniseof  tli»  dead  panOsIed  bf  religio» 

pnlse,  Sttl. 
Pmyera,  the  CToIation  of,  906. 
Predatory  spirlt,  modern  revlTal  of,  60S. 
Pre-htBtoric  leffends,  natnre  of,  618. 
PreTLpion  of  dlstant  rcsulu  impoesible  to 

pilmitlTe  man,  84. 
Priebthood  in  warlike  racee,  681. 
PrieBtkings.  681. 
Primaten,  display  of  social  eenUmenta 

amonjr,  8. 
Primltlreldeas,  sommarizod,  135. 
ProgresBioo  IdvoItos  retromsaioD,  lOT. 
Profrrefls  ion-theory  antenaDle  unleaa  quali* 

led,  106. 
Promlacnity,  661. 

alwaya  qualifled,  664. 

CAiue«  matemal  klüsblp.  666. 

cansea  feebienesa  of  relatlonahip,  667. 

ita  eifect«  on  oifBprin^^668. 

ita  effecta  od  adtuta,  660. 

Proper  names  not  alwaja  posaeaaed  l^ 

men,  859. 
Propertieacannot  be  analysed  by  prlmitlva 

men,  115. 
Property,  the  ideaa  of,  abatraet,  8S. 

in  women,  660,  680. 

mbst  primiUye  conceptiona  of,  668. 

— •  advanced  conceptiona  of,one  canae  of 

monogamT,  699. 

ander  patriarchal  eoYemmeDi,  TK). 

development  of  individiial  ownenbip, 

781. 
owned  br  women  In  primitiTe  ao- 

cietles,  732. 

individnalLeatlon  of,  727. 

Proprieury  feeling  in  eavage  and  drllized 

man.  60. 

feeling  no  place  in  aavage  lüb,  68. 

Prozlmate  explanationa.  117. 
PnUlc  opinion,  altemationa  In,  818. 
'—  opinion,  itA  power  iu  primitire  com* 

munitiea,  78. 
Parcbaalng  women,  among  aaTagea,  666w 


Qoaker  belfef  in  belog  '*  mored  by  the 
apirit,"  866. 


Racea  deifled,  488. 

Bamfies  IL,  in  BgrpHan  legend«,  €11. 
Reading  of  the  nnintellectnal,  90. 
Reciprocal   inflaence  of  aodety  and  Ita 

nnitBjS. 
RecnperatiTe  power  of  lower  racea,  64. 
R<'flecrion8,  aaTaire  conceptiona  of,  181. 
Reflective  inactlrity  of  prlmitlTe  man,  91. 
Re^alating  pyptem  of  goTemment,  bow 

developed,  589,  64& 
Relations,  claaalflcatino  of,  114. 

of  the  aezea,  prlmltiTe,  681. 

— *-"  of  tbe  aezea,  anomaUea  of  f  ta  erohi- 

tinn,  638. 
Relatlonahip  nnder  polyandry,  676. 

under  promlacnlty,  6fl7. 

Relica,  anperatitiona  of.  808. 

Reliviona,  all  bare  tbeir  root  In  aoeeator- 

worship,  440. 


Rellgiona,  militant,  BBOl 

Beligiona  ideaa,  abaenoe  of,  among  oertali 

tribea,  804, 841. 
ideaa.  the  mjthologiata*  enon  aa  to 

genesla  of,  718. 
obaervancea,  tbeir  paialleliam  with 

fnneral  ritea,  891,  801. 
Reotap,  Onndfttther,  880. 
RepreBentativenevs  in  atatea  of  conaciona» 

nes«,  60. 
ReproduclioD  by  fleaion,  6M. 
in  indirldoal  and  aocial  organiama, 

610. 
Reptile-worabip,  806. 
Restralnt,  impatience  of,  among 


Reenrrection,  aavage  attempta  at«  ICB. 

tbe  common  belief  in,  188. 

evolntion  of  preaeot  idea,  184. 

— -  Wordaworth,  Dr..  on,  184. 
ReaaBcltatlon,  piimillTe  ideaa  oC,  174 
Retrogreaalon  in  nations  and  tribea,  108b 
Rereraion  from  indaatrial  to  mUitant  ^pe, 

600. 
RIg  Veda,  onoted,  378,  am. 
RInk,  Dr.  Henry,  quoted,  808. 804,  806. 
Rivera  to  be  croaaed  in  nacbing  the  ocher 

World,  884. 
Royaltr  practlaea  potrgyny  aller  U 

to  be  common,  606. 
Rannlng  atreama,  belief  tbat  aplrita 

not  croaa,  824. 


8 

Sacridcea,  tranaltlon  from  ftmeral  gilla, 

880. 
human,  remnaat  of  extlnet  caonibak 

iam,  88a  ,  ^ 

Samoana,  poaition  of  women  among,  788. 
Sanetoary,  tbe  right  of,  888. 
Sanakrit,  ita  eridence  aa  to  Ibndftil  aym* 

boliäng,  888. 
Barama,  tbe  mytb  of,  896. 
Scepticiam  mnat  be  preceded  bj  eoncep- 

tiona  of  trotb,  86. 
Sea,  tbe,  ita  part  in  Natore-worahlp,  306. 

the,  aa  a  promnitor,  806. 

SelectlTe  fkciuty  ui  bodity  nvtrltlmi,  8iL 

Ikcalty  In  mental  natiMon,  90. 

Semttic  racea  in  regaid  to  anoaotOT'Wor- 

ahip,  816. 

racea,  prlmltiTe  notlona  of  deitj,  484. 

Senaea,  tbe,  acnteneaa  of,  among  aavagea, 

87. 
Serptut-worahip,  858. 
Serrile,  modiflcation  of  the  word*a  meaa* 

Ing,  687. 
Sezoal  relationa,  eleratlon  of,  640i 
Shadow,  a  aavaee  concpptlon  of,  189l 
Sbeol  of  tbe  Hebrew»,  SÖflL  888. 
Signala,  noe  of,  by  prlmitlTe  men.  564. 
Simple  eociety.  a.  wbat  oooatitntea,  OTBl 

aociety.  aiibdfTiaiona  of,  CTl. 

Siae  of  eoctal  asvregate«,  18: 

Skill  In  almple  actione  among  aaTagef ,  8& 

SIeep  and  dreamp,  801. 

Slowneaa  of  aoclal  erolntion  ezplalned,  4a 

of  change  in  ideaa  of  delty,  4801 

Smith,  George.  810. 

Snakea,   nrimltlTe  belief  that  thejr 

tianafonned  men,  361. 


mosx. 


887 


Snakei,  stcrad,  protteted  by  BrItiBli  tzw- 

ties  8S4> 
Snake-epirit  among  fh«  aneienU«  897. 
Boee/Ank  tinä  Tawning,  aymptoms  of  poa- 

««••ion,  944. 
Social  constItQtlon.  modlfying  forma  of 

gOTernment,  691. 
— ^  cascoma,  tbe  spread  of,  666^ 
erolation,  a  part  of  oToiatioD  at  large, 

617. 
-^-  eroIntioD,  facton  of,  9. 

eTolntioo,  when  most  teyored,  78S. 

^—  fnnctioo«,  604. 

erowth,  481. 

üfe,  how  inflaenced  by  ezogamy,  669. 

metamorphoais,  697. 

orvanisma,  stractanl  fp'owtb  of,  614. 

reuttiona  elevated  along  wlth  higher 

eezaal  relations,  640. 
.• —  typea  and  conatitotiODa,  669,  696. 
or^aniaatloo,  ita  relaüon  to  the  etatna 

of  women,  756. 
— -  Organization,  ita  relation  to  the  ata- 

taeufchildren,  771. 
Scoietiee.  blgheac,  deriratlon  tnm  patrl- 

arcbal  groops,  733. 
— *-hi>;bly  dereloped,  will  noi  become 

aniversal,  786. 
Society,  what  Is  a,  46^  467. 
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— ->  effecta  of  polyigrny  on,  689. 
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primitive  conceptiona  of,  191. 

Bpiritoallam,  modern,  a  revival  of  fetich- 

i^m,  846. 
Spongea,  471. 
Spontaneity  diatingoiabes  tbe  motiona  of 
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Origin  of  Speeles  bj  Means  of  Nataril  Seleotion,  or  tbe  Preaer. 

▼fttion  of  FaTored  Races  ia  the  Struggle  for  Life.  Bj  Chablss  Dar- 
win, LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  New  and  rerised  editioD,  wiUi  Additioos. 
ISma    Cloth,  $2.00. 

**  Panonallv  and  pnctioally  exerdaed  in  aodlogy,  in  minute  anatomy,  in 
geology,  a  stuaont  of  jifeognphical  distribution.  not  in  ma^  and  in  mu- 
ecums.  bat  by  long  voyages  and  laborioua  ooliecüon ;  having  largely  ad- 
▼anoea  eaeb  of  tbeae  bnncbes  of  seienee,  and  having  spent  many  yean  in 
gatherinff  and  sifting  materiala  for  bis  preeent  work^  toe  störe  of  aoourately- 
registered  facts  upon  wbicb  the  aatbor  of  the  ^  Orinn  of  Bpedes '  ia  able  to 
draw  ot  will  id  prodigioua."— i^Mior  T.  IL  HuaUeg. 

VL 

Tarlation  of  Anlmals  and  Planta  nnder  Domestlcatlon«    By 

Chaslks  Dabwin,  LL.  D.,  F.  K  &  Witb  filuBtrationa.  Beriaed  edi- 
tioo.    8  Tols.,  12mo.    Cloth,  $6.00. 

*'  We  shall  leam  somcthing  of  tbe  laws  of  inberitanoe,  of  the  effects  of 
croasing  dilferent  breeds,  and  on  that  sterility  which  ofton  supervenes  when 
oi]^fanio  beings  are  removed  from  thcir  natural  oonditiona  ot  lifo,  and  liko- 
wiae  when  they  ara  too  doaely  interbred." — Frifm  ik§  Introduotion^ 

HL 

Desoent  of  Man,  and  Seleetion  in  Relation  to  Sex.    By  Cbauv 

Darwim,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  With  iiiany  Ulustratiooa.  A  new  edition. 
12mo.     Cloth,  $8.00. 

**  In  theae  volamea  Mr.  Darwin  baa  bronght  fbrward  all  tbe  facta  and 
ar jpimenlB  which  adenee  haa  to  offer  in  fSmror  of  the  doctrine  that  man  has 
ansen  by  mdual  development  hom  the  loweet  point  of  animal  Ufe.  Aside 
from  the  loncal  purpose  which  Mr.  Darwin  bad  in  yiew,  bis  work  ia  an 
original  and  faadnating  oontribution  to  the  moet  intereating  portion  of  nat- 
ural hiatory." 

IT. 

On  the  Orifln  of  Speeles ;  or,  The  Caasea  of  tbe  Pbenomena  of  Or- 
ganlcNature.  By  Prof  eaaor  T.  H.  Huxlkt,  F.  R.  a  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 

**  Thoee  who  diaenonmberDarwiniam  of  ita  difflcaldes,  aimplifV  ita  State- 
menta,  ralieve  it  ti  teobnioalitiea,  and  bring  it  so  diatindly  wiUiin  tbe  bori- 
aon  of  ordinary  apprehenaion  that  peraona  of  oommon  aenae  may  jndge  for 
themaeWea,  perform  an  invaluable  aervice.  Such  ia  tbe  chancter  of  the 
preaent  volome."— /hm  ike  Drrfae€  to  tke  American  edüion, 

Barwlnlana.  Eaaaya  and  Beriews  pertaiiung  to  Darwinism.  By  Asa 
Orat,  Fiaher  Professor  of  Natural  Hiatory  (BeUny)  in  Harvard  Uni- 
Teraity.    12nia    Cloth,  $8.00. 

**  Altbough  Profeaaor  Grav  ia  widely  known  in  the  world  of  adenoe  for 
iuB  botanicaTieaearchea,  but  few  are  awaie  that  he  ia  a  prouounocd  and  wh 
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fiinching  Darwinian.  Hie  oontributions  to  the  diioivsion  are  varied  and 
valuable,  and  as  collected  in  the  present  volnme  tbey  will  be  scen  to  eetab- 
lish  a  clflim  upon  the  thlnking  world,  which  will  be  eztenriTeW  feit  and 
cordially  acknowledged.  These  papers  not  only  illostrate  the  nbtory  oi 
the  oontroversy,  and  the  prog^resa  or  the  diacussion^  but  they  form  periiape 
the  füllest  and  most  trustwortny  expoeition  of  what  is  to  be  properly  under^ 
stood  by  *  Darwiniam '  that  is  to  be  found  in  our  language.  To  all  those 
timid  aoula  who  are  worried  about  the  pro^resa  of  acicnce,  and  the  danger 
that  It  will  sabvert  the  foandations  of  their  faith,  we  reoommc&d  the  <Ga- 
paaaionAte  peruaal  of  tiua  v(Hiune.'' — The  Hfpular  Seienet  Mcnthly. 

TL 

Heredltj :  A  Psychological  Stndy  of  its  PhenoTnena,  Laws,  Canses,  and 
Consequences.    From  the  French  of  Tb.  Ribot.    12mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

**  Heredity  is  that  biological  law  bv  which  all  beings  endowed  with  life 
tend  to  repeat  ihemselvea  in  their  aescendanta :  it  is  for  the  apeciea  what 
personal  identity  is  for  the  individuaL  The  physiological  aide  orthia  aubgect 
nas  been  diligently  studied,  but  not  so  ita  psTcholoffical  aide.  We  propoao 
to  Bupply  this  defidency  in  tho  present  work." — Trom  tkt  Introduction. 

Vil. 
Heredltarj   Genius:   An  Inquiry  into  Ita  Laws  and  Conaeqnencea. 
By  Francis  Oalton,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.    New  and  reTiaed  cdition,  with  an 
American  Prefaoe.     12mo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

"  The  foDowing  pagea  embody  the  reanlt  of  the  flret  Tigoroos  and  me- 
thodical  effort  to  treat  the  queetion  in  the  true  adentiflc  apiiit,  and  plac« 
it  upon  the  proper  indactive  baais.  Mr.  Galton  proves,  by  overwhelming 
eviaence,  that  genius,  talent,  or  whatever  wo  t«rm  great  mental  capadty, 
follows  the  law  of  omnic  transmißsion — runa  in  fiuxmieaf  and  ia  an  affair  of 
blood  and  breed ;  and  that  a  aphere  of  phenomena  hitherto  deemad  capri- 
ciouB  and  deflant  of  role  ia,  neverthelesa,  within  the  Operation  of  aaoertain- 
able  law.'* — Drom  the  American  Prffaoe. 

Till, 

The  ETOlntion  of  Man.  A  Populär  Exposition  of  the  Principal 
Points  of  Human  Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny.  From  the  German  of 
Ernst  Haickkl,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  With  numer- 
ous  nittstrations.     2  rols.,  12mo.    Cloth,  $5.00. 

"  In  thiB  ezcellent  translation  of  Professor  HaeckePa  work,  the  Kngliah 
reader  haa  aooess  to  the  latcst  doctrinea  of  the  Continental  aehbol  of  avols- 
tlon,  in  Its  application  to  the  hiatoiy  of  man." 

IX. 

The  Hifltory  of  Creatlon ;  or,  the  Derelopment  of  the  Barth  aad  tu 
Inhabitants  li^  the  Acdon  of  Natural  Causes.  A  Populär  Expointion 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  in  General,  and  of  that  of  Darwin,  Goe- 
the, and  Laroarck  in  Particular.  By  Ernst  Haeckil,  Professor  in 
the  üniversity  of  Jena.  The  translation  revised  by  Profeaaor  £.  Rat 
Lankestkr.  niufitrated  with  Utbographio  Piatee.  2  Tola.,  ISmo. 
Cloth,  15.00. 

^'  The  book  has  bcen  translatod  into  several  langnagea.  I  hope  that  it 
may  also  find  aympathy  in  the  £Mlierland  of  Darwin,  uie  more  ao  sinoe  it 
contains  special  morphologioal  evidenoe  in  favor  of  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tont  doctrmcs  with  which  this  greatest  natuialiat  of  our  oentoxy  haa  enriooed 
B«ience.'*~/K»i»  ih4  Pte/aoe, 
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Bellffion  and  fklence.  A  Series  of  Sundt?  Leetnres  ob  the  RIaUom 
of  Nfttnral  «nd  Rerealed  Religion,  or  the  Trutbs  fevealed  in  Nftiure 
and  Scripture.    By  Joskfh  Le  Comtb,  LL.  D.    12mo.    Oloth,  $1.60. 

XL 

Preliiitorie  Tlnes,  as  lllnstrated  hj  Anelent  Bemains  and 
the  Manners  and  Onstoms  of  Modern  Sarages.    Bj  8ir  Johh 
LtTBBOCK,  Bart    lUustrated.     Entirely  new  revlAed  edition.     8?a 
Cloth,  $0.00. 
The  book  imnln  among  the  nobleat  worlu  of  the  intereatinff  and  impor- 

tant  claas  to  whicfa  it  beV>Bga.    Ab  a  ritumi  of  oor  preaant  ixx>wled|n  of 

prehwtorio  man,  it  leaves  nothing  to  bo  desired.    It  ia  not  only  a  good  hook 

of  referonoe,  but  the  best  on  the  subject. 

XII. 
Wlnners  In  LIfe's  Bace :  or,  The  Oreat  Backboaed  Family.   By  Aju« 
BstLA  B.  BüCKLiT,  author  of  "The  Fairy-Land  of  Sdence"  and 
^'Life  and  her  Chlldren.**     With  numerouB  lUusti-ationa.      12mQ. 
Cloth,  gilt  aide  and  back,  $1.60. 

xin. 

FllTglea  and  Pollties ;  or,  Tboughts  on  the  Application  of  the  Prin« 
dples  of  '*  Natural  Selection  *'  and  "  Inheritanoe  '*  to  Politicd  Society. 
By  WALTtt  Baoibot.    ISmo.    CloCh,  $1.50. 

xnr. 

The  Theory  of  Descent  and  Darwlnlsm.  By  Professor  Oscab 
ScHMiiyr.    With  26  Woodcuts.     12mo.    $1.50.         .    .      . 

'*  The  facta  upon  whlch  the  Darwinian  theory  is  baäod  are  presented  in 
an  effective  manner,  oonclusions  aie  ably  dofended,  and  the  question  ia 
treated  in  more  compact  and  availaUe  style  than  in  any  other  work  on  the 
aame  topie  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a  ?aluable  additi<»i  to  the  ^  Interna- 
tional S<!ientiilc  Senes.*  ^^—Bodon  Ibd, 


Outline  of  the  STolntlon  Philooephy.    By  Dr.  9.  IS.  Casellis. 

Translated  from  the  French,  by  the  Rer.  0.  B.  Frothimohah;  with  an 
Appendix,  by  S.  L.  Toumahs,  H.  D.     12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

**  This  impntantioaa  lSttle»work  wilL  no  donbt,  be  nsed  Wthowands  to 
whom  the  pnolicalions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  are  inaooeasible  and  tfaose  of 
Auguste  Oomte  repellent,  by  reason  of  weir  prolizity  and  vacmeneas.  In  a 
Short  «peoe  Dr.  Ca»lles  naa  manamd  to  oompresa  the  whcle  wtäSKke  snd 
aoope  of  Mr.  Spencer's  syatem.  witn  hia  views  of  the  doctrine  of  progress 
and  law  of  evomüon,  and  a  clear  view  of  the  principles  of  positiTism."— 
Ifaiure  (London). 

XVL 

Principles  of  Geoloiry ;  or,  The  Modem  Changefl  of  the  Barth  and 

its  Inhabitants,  oonsklered  as  illustratiTe  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles 
Ltill,  Bart.  Blustrated  with  Mapa,  Platea,  and  Woodcots.  A  new 
and  entirely  reyised  edition.     2  rols.    Royal  8to.    Cloth,  $8.00. 

The  "  Principles  of  Geoloffy  "  may  be  looked  upon  with  pride.  not  only 
as  a  representatiye  of  English  scienoe,  but  aa  witnout  a  rivsl  er  its  kind 
anywhere.    Orowing  in  rallness  and  aoouracy  with  the  growth  of  expeii' 
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enoe  and  olnervation  m  every  region  of  ihe  world,  the  woik  has  inoorporafted 
with  itaelf  eaeh  establiahed  disoovery,  and  has  been  modified  by  cvery  hj- 
potheaia  of  value  which  haa  been  bronght  to  bear  upon,  or  been  evoWed 
nom,  tha  moat  reoent  bodj  of  fiMte. 

XVII. 

ElemMitBOfOeolOfy.  ▲  Teit-Book  fw  Colkees  and  f or  the  Geaenl 
Reader.  By  Jonra  Im  Coütb,  LL.  D.,  Proleaaor  of  Geology  and 
Natural  EDstory  in  the  CniTenity  of  Califoniia.  BcTlaed  and  <»• 
larged  ediüon.  12ma  With  upward  of  900  niustrationa.  Gloth,|4.00. 

xTin 
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EDUCATION: 

INTELLBCTUAL,  MORAL,  AKB  FHYSIGAL. 

IvoL    $1.25. 
CONTENTS, 

\  What  Knowledee  ii  of  »oti      S.  IntaUMtaia  Sduoilioa. 
Worthf  8.  Moral  Sducatioo. 

4.  Ph  jsical  SduoatioiL 

SOCIAL  ST  ATICS; 

res  CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  HUMAN  HAFPINE8S  SPBd» 
HED,  AND  THE  FIRST  OF  THEM  DEVELOFED. 

1  Tol.    12.00. 

CONTENTS. 
iHTBODUCnOH. 

The  Doctrine  of  Ezpediency.    Lemma  L 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Moral  Sense.    Lemma  IL 

PabtL 

1.  Definition  of  Moralitj.  8.  The  Dirine  Idea,  and  the  Oon- 

2.  The  Evaaescenoe  of  EtÜ.  ditiooB  of  Hs  Realiiatk». 

PabtIL 

4«  Derivation  of  a  Fbü  PHndfle.  la  The  Righi  of  Praperty. 

6.  Secondary  DerivaUoB  of  a  ¥Utt  1 1.  The  Right  of  Properij  in  Ideaa. 

Principle.  12.  The  Righi  of  Property  in  Char 
ft.  First  Prindple.                [oiple.  aoter. 

Y.  Application  of  tUa  First  Prin-  18.  The  Rigfat  of  Exchange. 

8.  The  Righta  of  life  and  Per»  14.  The  Right  of  Free  Speech. 

Bonal  Liberty.  16.  Farther  Rights. 

9   The  Right  to  the  Use  of  the  16.  The  Rights  of  Women. 

Earth.  17.  The  Rightf  of  Childreo. 
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FiBT   IIL 

IB.  Politial  RighU.  2t.  Retiglotu  EitahHdmMBt 

19.  Tb«  Rif^t  u>  Ipiore  the  StU«.  SS.  Poor-Lkire. 

ÜO.  Tbe  ConatjluUon  of  tbe  State.  2B.  N&tioQKl  EducatioD. 

£1.  The  DuQ  of  tlie  Sute.  27.  OoTenuneat  CalanintiMi. 

sa.  The  limit  of  State-Daty.  !8.  Banitarj  SuperriBion.  [«le 

33.  TtM  BfgulatioD  □(  Commerce.  SB.  Curr«DC7,  Foatal  Arranganeat^ 

P*EI   IT. 

10.  Oeneral  CoDüiderationi.  81.  Sununarj. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  80CI0L0OY. 
ItdL    ll.GO. 
coirrssTa. 
1.  Ouc  Need  of  it  8.  ThB  Edacational  ffiai. 

i.  la  tlttre  a  Social  Scitnoe  t  ».  The  Biaa  of  I^triotinn. 

S.  Nature  of  Uw  Social  Sdmc«.         10.  Tbe  CbkBa-Biaa. 

4.  DifBcDltieB  of  tbe  Social  Sdenon.     1 1.  Tbe  FoUUcal  Bial. 

5.  Objecttre  Difficultics.  IS.  Tbe  Theokgical  Biaa. 
fl.  Sab}eotlTe  Difficultlca  —  Intet-     IS.  DtadpKne, 

leclual.  14.  PreparaliaB  in  Biologj. 

T.  SubjectWe    Difficulties  —  Emo-     IS.  Preparation  in  PaTchologj. 
ÜÖoii.  le.  Coöcliuion. 

ILLUSTBATIONS  OF  UNIVERSAL  PBOO- 
BESS. 
1  ToL    t2.00. 


Law  and  Oanse,  fl.  lUogtcsl  QeoloR?. 

t,  Kantwra  »od  Fatfalon.  S.  DeTelopmetii  HypotbealB. 

S.  Tbe  GeneaiB  of  Science.  10.  Tbe  Sodal  Orguünn. 

4.  Tbe  FhfSloloCT  of  Langbter.  11.  TTse  and  Beaulj. 

B.  The  Ot%1ii  MW  F^ukUod  of  Ho»  12.  Tfae  Sonraei  of    Ardütectnral 
t.  Tbe  Htbnlar  Hypolbesb.     [ilc  ^'TP^- 

T.  Rahi  OD  tbe  Emodona  and  tbe  IS.  The    Tle«     of     ADtluopoiiMt> 
WUL  pblam. 
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comvifTS. 

1.  The  PhlloMpby  of  Stjle.  8.  Tbe  UoraU  of  Tiwl«. 

2.  Our  Iicgiilatlon.  4.  Pcnonal  Bemtj. 
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6.  BepresenUÜTe  GoTerameiit.  9.  State  TamperingB  with  Money 

6.  Prifoa  JBtliici.  and  Bankc 

7.  RaUway  Morala  and   Bailway    10.  Farliamflntary    BefotiM:    the 

PoUciM.  Dangen  and  the  fiafegiumia. 

8.  OmoefofaieM.  11.  Mill  «ermt  HamUton— the  Test 

of  Trath. 

BECEKT   DISG17S8IOVS 
Im  Sciemcb,  Philosopht,  and  Moral&     1  vol    $2.00. 

COSTBSTB. 

1.  Morala  and  Moral  Sentiments.  6.  Of  Laws  in  general  and  the  Or- 
8.  Origin  of  AnimaLWorehip.  der  of  iheir  Diaoorery. 

8.  The  ClasaificatioD  of  the  Sei-  7.  The  Genesis  of  Science. 

ences.  8.  Specialized  Administrationa. 

4.  Postscript:   Replying  to  Criti-  9.  What  is  Electricity  f 

cismek  10.  The  Constitation  of  the  Bon. 

6.  ReaaoBfl   for   dtdsenting   from  11.  TheCollectiTe  Wiadom. 

the  Philosophy  of  GOmte.  12.  Political  FetichiHm. 
18.  Mr.  Martineao  on  Erolution. 
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A  Cjclopedia  of  Social  Facts ;  representing  the  Constitation  of  Erery 
Type  and  Grade  of  Huroan  Society.  Classified  and  arranged  by 
Herbert  Spencer.  Compiled  and  abstracted  by  DaTid  Duncan,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  Lo^c,  etc.,  in  the  IVendeney  College,  Madras;  Bichard 
Scheppig,  Ph.  D. ;  and  James  Collier.  Royal  folio.  Parts  1  io  Y II, 
$4.00  each ;  No.  YIII  (Double  Number),  |7.00. 

No.  l.  Enolibh.    Oompiled  and  abetracted  by  James  Collier. 

No.  2.  Amcibnt  Mxxicams,  Cbntral  Amkricans,  Chibchas,  amd  An- 

ciKNT    PsBcyiANg.     Compiled  and  abstracted   by  Richard 

Schepplg,  Ph.  D. 
No.  8.  Ttpis  of  TBE  Lowisr  Races.      Neorito  Racss.     Malato- 

PoLTNESiAN  Racib.    CompUed  and  abstracted  by  Professor 

David  Duncan,  M.  A. 
Ko.  4.  AnticAM  Racss.    CompQed  and  abstracted  by  Professor  David 

Dancan,  M.  A. 
No.  6.  AsiATio  Races.    Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Professor  David 

Duncan,  M.  A. 
No.  6.  NoKTH  AND  SouTH  AvEliiöAN  Races.    Compüed  and  abstracted 

by  Phyfeesor  David  Dunean,  M.  A. 
No.  7.  Hebrews  and  PHfEKicuNS.    Compiled  and  abstracted  by  Rich- 
ard Scheppigf  Pb.  D. 
No.  8.  French.    Compiled  and  abstracted  by  James  CoUier. 
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